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INDO-IRANIAN PHILOLOGY* 

A Study of Semantic Etymology (History of Cultural Words) 
By Prof. ERNEST P. HORRWITZ, 
of Hunter College, New York City. 

NOTE. 


All foreign words are marked as such, e,g., “ Latin oculus ; if 
not marked, they are Sanskrit. Latin and Gaelic c sound like 
k ; German sch and v like sh and f . French accents are dropt ; 
Lithuanian sz is spelt s. A dash inside a word (oc-ulus) divides 
^root and termination ; a final dash (vitul-) indicates the omission 
of the termination. Words preceded by an asterisk* are 
inferred, and not to be found in the dictionary. 

Sanskrit Pronunciation : 

a=a-re, ai=I, au=ou-r, e as in there, i=:ea-r, o=:oa-r, r=ri-d 
ri=ree*d, u=oo-ze; c as in German rei-ch, g always hard as in go, 
nr=lo-ng, th as in hothouse. 

D, n, t, th are dentals, but d, n, t, th are clicks. The former 
are pronounced by placing the tip of the tongue between the 
teeth (Dante), and the latter by raising it toward the palate. 
English d, n, t, are neither clicks nor dentals. 

Jn (pron. “gni ”), nch, ng, nk, shn, sht are rendered without 
diacritical signs. Final letters are occasionally dropt (vasant- 
swami) ; the labial semi-vowel is transliterated either v or w.. 

Constant reference is made to the cognate languages of Europe, 
so that this draft of Indo-Iranian Semantics is at the satne 
time an outline of Aryan Semantics. * * Aryan ” is used throughout 
in the sense of Indo-European. In the age of Voltaire, the 
Science of Language was philosophical and positive ; the New 
Philology is historical and comparative. 

* This paper forms the general subject of a series of eight lectures, 
divided in thirty -four parte, delivered in February 1928 by Prof. Ernest 
P. Horrwitz, as the Government of Bombay Research Lecturer of the 
Institute for 1928. 




A(ryan) t'(rench) G(r«ek) L(atiji) 

I. PHONETICS AND SEMANTICS. 

Manliness, the Romans called it virtue, is an abstract notion, 
but originally every concept was concrete. Manliness is ab- 
stracted from man ; redness from rubies, roses or suchlike ; the 
number four from the four feet of bullocks or other quadrupeds ; 
and so on. It is not always easy to recombine qualities like 
.virtue with the tangible elements (vir or man) from which 
they have been separated. According io the dictionary, 
“ govern to direct and control, has sprung from an old F 
verb, govemer, which can be traced back to L gubemare, and 
ultimately to G kybeman. All this is phonetic etymology, 
concerned with mere changes of sound. Where Phonetics 
ends, Semantics begins. 

The Qs were the earliest mariners among the A nations of 
Europe. In pre- Homeric times, the Knights of the Golden 
Fleece sailed across the Dardanelles and the Black Sea. Laden 
with precious furs and ruddy gold, the good ship “ Argo ’’ 
retunjed from the Pontic shores. Ulysses symbolizes later 
maritime and mercantile ventures. The typical corsair reached 
Greater Greece, that is, Sicily and the Neapolitan coast-strip. 
Nea-polis, now Naples, is a G name, signifying Newtown, Newton. 
G pirates founded the Italian Bombay, and dotted the whole 
littoral of Greater Greece with trade depots which grew into 
flourishing city states, each with a stable and efficient local 
government. When a name was needed for the administration of 
the new polities or municipalities, the weather-beaten buccaneers 
resorted to a familiar naval term. They knew how to “ kyber- 
nan how to steer a “ kymbe ” or cymbal-shaped boat, such as 
Pharaohs and Phenicians used. The G verb kybeman burst 
in wider bounds, and came to mean “ to steer the ship of state, to 
govern When Rome took K)ver the government of Greater 
Greece, the spelling of kybeman was latinized to gubernare, 
whence our. verb “ govern 

2. THE CREATIVE WORD. 

Semantics, the biography of words, is the queen of Philology ; 
Phonetics is her humble handmaid. The Romans perfect^ 
government, but ‘‘ poetry is altogether a G conception. Dic- 
tioimries define poets as makers and poetry as a make-up, 
acomposition in verse. The finguistic evolution of the word 
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resembles the traditional history of “ government Antecedent 
stages are F poeme, L poema and G poiema, from the verb 
poi-ein, to make. This dryasdust explanation * makes dull 
reading ; “ making ” presupposes a prior and concreter meaning. 
Moreover, a make-up, a fabrication, sounds so very sober and 
prosaic, looks pale and anaemic, if applied to fragrant flowers of 
poesy. Could the fancy-gifted Gs who coined the word possibly 
have had in their minds a make-up of words, as though poets 
pursued a mechanical art like skilled compositors who set up 
neat types for printing 1 Poets are artists rather than artisans ; ^ 
their visionary genius is not matter-clogged as the petty minds 
of innkeepers and tradesmen. Can the dictionary be right in 
deriving poetry g(a make-up) from poi-ein (to make) ? Let ui^ 
see if the Romance of Words has to offer a more convincing 
etymology than her boresome bourgeois -sister, Dame Phonetics. 

Tra, Av thra, is a common suffix, converting verbs to nouns. 
Mantra, Av manthra, is the power of “ thought ’’ behind words ; 
a magic spell. Man (think) is an actual verb, but *pu (create) 
is putative, and rests on comparison and inference, just as the 
“ canine type ” is a generalization of existing species or varieties 
of dogs. The assumed verb pu, spelt poi- in G, is the prototype 
of S puns (creative, male) and piitra, Av puthra (created, bom, 
a bairn, child) ; also of L puer (child ; hence puerile or childish) 
and G poiein (create), (i word -shapers transfigured physical 
creation to poetry or creativeness. .They associated the .gift 
of songcraft with the sacred fire of enthusiasm. The poet’s 
god-intoxicated vision penetrates the visible veil of thingSi and 
contemplates their very heart and being. Poets, in the G sense, 
are not mere verse-scribblers and conventional rhymesters, 
but their violin-souls vibrate with creative emotion, throb and 
travail with innate ideas, and out of this superconscious thrill 
immortal offspring is born like the Shah Name or the Divine 
Comedy. Plato contemplated the cosmos as the only-begotten 

icon of the Poet ’’ or image of the Creator ; the , ideal sou is 
conceived in the Father’s likeness. 

Philology is comparative. Italy and India furnish circum- 
stantial evidence that “ creative ” is a correct definition of 
poetic. Gen-ms, derived from gen-erate (produce), both L words, 
IS the productive, originating brain, as rare as responsive and 
receptive dispositions are common amongst the educated. Every 

Li(thuanian) N(ordio) 0(ld) 0N(01d Norse) 0S(01d 
Slavic) P{er8ian) 
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true poet is a bom genius. We can trust his intuition ; his 
credentials bear the Creator’s stamp and imprint, -a creative mindt 
Cf-eate, again of L parentage, is s^lt kr in 8. Av kereta m'eans 
“ created ” ; ‘‘ done ” is far too abstract, bloodless and lifeless a 
rendering. Sacred song and magic chant change human hearts and 
even charm snakes ; influence is a creative act. Karu (creative : 
poet) and krtya (magic) are V terms. The Celts spoke Gaulish 
in France, and Gaelic in Ireland ; the former is extinct, and the 
latter, in spite of revivalist attempts, is dying. Gaulish changes 
Gaelic c to p : cethir (four) to petor, and cr-eth (poetry) to pr- 
ydydd (poet). Li kereti (bewitch with the eye) and kuriu 
(build) belong to the same word-group. Craftsmanship is con- 
structive ; architects are producers. 

The minstrels of medieval France were the troubadours, 
from trouver (find, invent). On the spur of the moment, they 
enlarged or curtailed episodes of love and war, chosen from a well- 
thumbed ballad-book. Responding to spontaneous moods, 
these gifted and emotional rhapsodists extemporized and 
improvized, and were ever attuned to their audiences. But they 
were not creative as the prydydds. Bertrand de Bom, sweetest 
of troubadours, was most inventive, but Dante is divine. 

Look again at the word “ poet ” in your dictionary, and you 
will realize the vast difference between the romance of words 
and the science of sounds. The New Philology is not content to 
investigate the dead letter, the gross form, the buried past ; the 
linguistic renaissance is biological, -a constant search for the 
living spirit, the hidden spark of life, the ever-present Now. 

3. DISTRIBUTION OF LANGUAGES. 

A wide divergence in physical characteristics is noticeable 
between the populace of London and the Scotch Lowlands, or 
Berlin and the Bavarian Highlands, or Paris and the sunny 
Provence. Yet the entire national culture is embedded in the 
literary languages of England, Germany and France respectively. 
Speech reflects racial conditions more accurately than anthro- 
pological measurements, or the color of the eyes and the hair. 
Take Persia and England ! Mixed marriages have long diverted 
the physical type and temperament of ancient Iran. Since the 
advent of Islam, the country has been largely semitized, but the 
language, notwithstanding an Arabic sprinkling, has remained 

pp (past participle) R(ussian) Ro(mance) RV(Rig Veda) 
S(anskrit) Sl(avic) V(edic) 
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A. The E race is even more of an ethnolo^oal hotchpotch, 
coiisidering the ample C and Norman-F admixture to Anglo- 
Saxon blood. The precise percentage of N,C, F and L words in 
an E sentence is easily determined ; it is more difficult to anal3rze 
the racial status of the E -speaking world, especially in the 
U. S. of America. The slipshod, but convenient term race ’’ 
is applied to language rather than bodily structure in the 
following pages. 

Three speech-groups, A, Semitic and Mongol, predominate on 
earth. Chinese is the highest summit attained by Mongol 
civilization ; imitative Japan is culturally dependent on China. 
The loftiest Semitic peaks are Arabic and Hebrew, but neither 
produced a Kalidas or Cankara, a Sophocles or Plato, a Shakes- 
peare or Kant. A, the profoundest and sublimest of the three, 
is divided in II and West-A, the latter consisting of G,L,C,N 
and SI. All Europe and America are A -speaking, except the 
scattered Mongol area, occupied by Turks, Finns, Magyars and 
Basques ; Eskimos and Kedskins. Jews do not speak Hebrew 
any longer. 


4. GREEK. 

Homer wrote in lom'c, Sappho in Aeolic, and Pindar in Doric. 
Ionic gained the supremacy over the two sister-dialects, and 
developed to Athenian or Attic, best represented by the writings 
and Plato. About B.C. 300, Alexander conquer- 
ed the ancient world, and founded Alexandria ; the Egyptian 
emporium became the “ hub ” of G thought. Egyptians, Arabs, 
Jews, all sorts of ahens who had taken out G citizenship papers, 
learned to speak G which turned on their untutored Ups from 
classical Attic to Empire G or Hellenistic, the language of the 
wspels and Epistles. The ordinary talk in the streets of 
Alexandria was intermixed with L idioms ; the vulgar tongue 
reverbera^ from the pages of the Evangel according to St. 

^ civilization shifted once 
Constantine, the kaiser of the East-Roman 
mp^ ’ , was the prechristian name of Con- 

changed to Byzantine; each was a 

wnt^* “fhT®Tmk« ^™dred years. In the fifteenth 

occupied Constantinople; many afien 
gables passed into Byzantine G which ^me to cK 
Eomaic, because it was spoken in the “ Roman ” Empire ofthe 

Li(thuanian) N(ordic) 0(ld) OlTCOld Norse) 0S(01d 
Slavic) P{ersuin) 
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East. Byzantine (A.D. 600-1500) intervenes between Hellen- 
istic (B.€. 800-*~A.I). 600) and Bon^aic or Modem G.E* abojmds 
in*G words, relating to poetry and the drama, ethics and ps 3 ^ho« 
pharmacy and hygiene, physics and mathematics, politics 
and economics, in fact, to all higher branches of thought. 

5. ITALO-CELTIC. 

Far back in the Age of Stone, the IIs split, possibly in the 
Oxus valley, in Ps and Hindus ; and the IC unit in the Danube 
plains, near Vienna, in Romans and Celts. The slang and 
jargon used by the common man in the thoroughfares of ancient 
Rome resounds from the rollicking farces penned by Plautus ; 
his Early L had to make room for the standard style of Cicero 
and Caesar about B. C. 76. At the beginning of our era, the 
language of the golden classics dimmed, and yielded to Silver 
L which, in turn, was succeeded by Late L (A. D. 200 — 600) 
and Low L (GCK) — 1600), the latter being S3mchronous to 
Byzantine G. Numerous E words, bearing on administration 
and government, the army and the navy, commerce and 
colonialism, law and sanitation, are of L parentage. 

Romaic is modem G^ but the five Ro tongues are Neo-L. 
They are Italian, F, Spanish, Portuguese and the vernacular 
• of Rumania, one of the earliest Roman colonies. 

C is almost as closely affiliated to L as Av is to S. Linguists, 
familiar with A sound-laws, have little difficulty in transliterate 
ing a V hymn into Av, or a Ciceronian speech into 01. About 
B. C. 600, C was current where now E and Ro are spoken. 
Gaulish prevailed in France. Switzerland and Lombardy. 
Welsh still survives in Wales, and I or Gaelic in the country 
districts of Galway, Clare and Kerry, also among the poor 
crofters in the Scotch Highlands, and the fishermen off the 
Glasgow coast. England was once C territory ; the miners’ 
greeting in Durham is : good afthemoon ! The aspiration 
of t and the dropping of an initial p are C features ; L pater 
is 01 athir. C pronunciation is responsible for the silent p 
in words like psalm or psychology, and for the suppression of 
internal consonants in dautr, Lester, Mannering, etc., written 
daughter, Leicester, Mainwaring. After the Anglo-Saxon Coii» 
quest, the Celts pronounced E after their own fashion. 

pp (past participle) R(ussian) Ro(mance) RV(Rig Veda) 
S(anskrit) Sl(avic) V(edic) 
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6. NORDIC. 

N speech comprises Gothic, Norse, E and Ge. Qothio, 
extinct like Gaulish, is as important to N philologists as S is 
to Aryanists. The Gothic barbarians abounded in youthful 
vim and vigor when they assaulted and overthrew the decayed 
Roman Empire. The rude Goths established kingdoms in 
Italy and Spain. The hardy Norsemen knew every creek 
and rock-bound inlet from the Finnish to the I coast. ' The 
daring viking-mariners carried the ON tongue and the Eddie 
sagas of gods and heroes from Norway to Iceland ; they colonized 
and christianized the island about A.D. 1000. The Edda, 
the Homeric songs and the RV supply the chief material to 
Comparative A Folklore. New Norse comprises Swedish and 
Danish ; an archaic Danish circulates in Norway and Iceland. 
The sea-roving Norsemen also occupied Normandy which 
is named after them ; in Normandy they exchanged ON for 
F. In the eleventh century, the Norman cavaliers conquered 
England. Anglo-Saxon blended with Norman-F ; the final 
result was E. The E dictionary is rich from without, but the 
treasury of Ge words is richer from within. Once the west 
of Germany was C ; Rhine and Danube bear C names. Ge is 
the hngua franca of Central Europe. 


7. BALTO-SLAVIC. 

The BS ancestry broke up in two speech -groups, B and 
fnto conversion of the Slavs, the Bible was translated 

mto OS, the vanished vernacular of the Thessalonian Slavs 
S of Saloniki. OS became the liturgical language 

of the Eastern Orthodox Church, and has deeply affect^ fll 

R liC^E^is^fl consists of R, a western and southern section. 

fatewav of °Tf-’ ^om the Ge border to the 

Japan, and linking the Pacific with the B Sea 

KW ^ Ukrainian, current hi The' 

Kev and Charkov areas, and Byel, spoken as thA 
suggests, near the B shores. B f8parklinvr»nd ^ i , u 

SoSLirikts rfSo’CroaSn theprth 

Li(thuanian) N(ordic) 0{ld) 0N(01d Norse) 0S(01d 
Slavic) P(ersian) 
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tongues. Wild hordes Of Volga-Mongols seized Volgaria or 
Bulgaria, and adopted the languago of the vanquished Slavs. 
Eastern Grermany was once SI "territory ; Berlin, Leipzig and 
the river Oder bear SI names. Voda from which Oder is derived 
signifies “ water ” ; the diminutive vodka (liquor) is the 
national drink of Russia, and corresponds, in letter as well as 
spirit, to Scotch and Irish “ whiskey.’’ 

B dialects, closely allied to SI, are distributed over Latvia 
and, Lithuania, and represent a most archaic type of A speech. 
Only a few centuries ago, Ge superseded B in East 'Prussia. 

8. THRACO-ILLYRIAN. 

II, G, IC, N and BS constitute A speech ; a sixth group is 
Thraco-IUyrian. The Gs were the first A arrival in Europe ; 
the Thraco-Illyrians came second. B.C. 500, Thrace was a 
powerful and prosperous kingdom, covering the present site 
of the SI south and Rumania. Thracians were the earliest 
grape-growers in Europe ; the cultivation of the vine, imported 
from the model gardens of Iran, was followed by the cult of 
the wine-god who traveled from the East via Thrace to Greece. 
Vineyards need sunny skies and brittle soil ; Bacchus is a child 
of Zeus (sky) and Semele (earth). The mother’s name is re- 
flected in Av zem and Li zheme. Both words mean earth ; 
pronounce zh like s in measure. Novaya Zemlia (New Earth, 
Newland) is a R island in the Arctic Sea. Armenian, an 
offspring of the Thracian tongue, has many words in common 
with Iranian and BS. Thracian vintners established trade 
stations in Armenia and Troas. The priams or merchant- 
princes who directed the commerce of Troy grew so wealthy 
and mighty that the business men of rising Greece became 
seriously alarmed. War seemed inevitable ; the mercantile 
control of the Aegean Sea and the command of the marine 
gate through the Dardanelles to the Black Sea were at stake 1 
The Trojan War, the first trade-war in ^Europe on a large scale, 
broke out ; Helen’s capture by Priam’s son appears like a 
poetic figure for the capture of G trade by the Thracians. But 
Helen was recaptured in the end, and had to return to Hellas. 

Illyrian of which even less is known than of Thracian was 
once spoken in the present tracts of Durazzo, Trieste and 
Venice. Albanian is a direct descendant of Illyrian. In both 

pp (past participle) R(ussian) Ro(mance) RV(Rig Veda) 
S(anBkrit) Sl(avic) V(edic) 
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languages dard means pear.” Homer mentions the j 

they were horticulturists, pear-growers. The Dardans planted 
fine orchards, and estabUshed social order along the DardaneUes. 
Illyrian colonists proceeded to virgin-woods, not yet cleared 
for cultivation, and tenanted by howling jackals and hooting 
bysas or owls. The new Dardan outpost was named Byzantium 
or Owlhurst; Uhlenhorst, a Hamburg suburb, signifies the 
same. Ages hence, in the seventh century B. C., an aristocratic 
colony from Doric Greece captured Byzantium from the lUyrian 
occupants. In the fourth century A.D., the golden -turreted 
city on the Bosporus was raised to the Christian capital of the 
Roman Emperor of the East ; in the fifteenth, Ottoman Turl^ 
seized the Byzantine Empire. Then Russia became heir 
to Byzantine art and architecture. The Moscow Arts Theatre 
spreads the “ synthesis of the muses ” over the beauty -loving 
world; all actors sing and dance, each face speaks, every 
movement expresses the soul’s inmost emotions. Byzantine 
and R church services are identical except in the matter of 
language ; the former are conducted in medieval G, and the 
latter in OS. The Byzantine style of building in gay mosaic 
and marble, with elaborately sculptured capitals and symmetric 
cupolas, survives in Muscovite churches and Mohammedan 
mosques. The beauties of the Taj Mahal in Agra are ultimately 
a creation of G genius I The G renascence of the fifteenth 
century is incomplete without its R consummation in the twen- 
tieth. The pendulum has swung convulsively from the 
atrocities of zarism to the other diseased extreme of bolshevism, 
but the Soviet Union regains social stability more and more. 
Each healthy child gets the measles, and R history, possibly 
the last and most momentous chapter in A annals, is still 
in its infancy. 

9. THE SAKAS. 

Volumes of controversy on the contested homeland of the 
A race are still pouring forth, especially from Ge pundits. They 
all agree that the forsaken nest was neither India nor Italy nor 
Greece, but while some fix on Scandinavia as the centre whence 
the various A rays diverged, the “undivided Aryans” are 
located by other scholars in the illimitable Eurasian expanse 
north of the Aral, Caspian and Black Seas which in a past geo- 
logical age were “ one sheet of water,” sam-udra. Gautamas, 
superlatively (tama) rich in cattle (gau), roamed over those 

Li{thuaniaii) N(ordic) 0(ld) 0N(01d Norse) OS(bld 
Slavic) P(eman) 
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vast . prairies, speaking the same mother- tongue, dialectically 
differentiated, but not yet broken up in II, G, Thraco-IUyrian, 
IG, N and BS. The two theories do not conflict. From 
Scandinavia the Aryans spread to the sa^iudra shores where 
economic pressure resulted in a racial split. An ever increasing 
birthrate produced over- population, and the surplus had to 
leave the congested pastures. Clan after clan migrated ; the 
exodus became general. The Aryans who stayed in Three- 
Lake-Land were known as Sakas to the IIs, and as Scythians 
to the classical nations of Europe. The ancient shahs were 
proud of their descent from the roving Sakas, those expert 
shots and rough-riders. Gautama Buddha himself traced his 
lineage to Saka-Gautamas or Scythian cattle-lords ; the lord of 
nirvana was reverenced as the Scythian lion-heart (singh) and 
silent sage (muni), as Saka-singh and Sakyamuni. There is a 
Gaelic tradition that the Scots hail from Scythia ; perhaps 
Scottish and Scythian archers are related by name as well as 
blood. Survivals of Saka speech are Ossete in the Caucasus, 
and the persianized Pamir dialects. 

10. INDO-IRANIAN. 

The vernaculars of Iran and Hindustan constitute II. The 
most ancient type of Hindu speech is VS from which Pali, the 
foremost prakrit or dialect at Buddha’s time, is derived. The 
prakrits, current some fifteen hundred years ago, and 
well known from the Litt-le Clay Cart and other pla 3 '' 8 , are the 
source of the modern Hindu vernaculars which extend from 
Gujerat to Kashmir, and east to Bengal. Most widely spoken 
is Hindi ; the introduction of numerous P words after the Mogul 
Conquest (1483 ; thirty j^ears after the Turkish seizure of Con- 
stantinople) converted Hindi to Urdu. Hindi, written in S 
characters, is almost free from P and Arabic influences, 
while Urdu has adopted the Arabic alphabet, and is averse to 
S. During the British occupation, Urdu and Hindi blended in 
Hindustani ; the vocabulary has a fair E admixture. Every 
Indian, whatever his vernacular, understands Hindustani. 
{Social reformers like Gandhi (born 1868) wish to raise Hindi to 
the internatioiml speech of India. Others say that Bengali 
and E have a bettor chance and juster claim. Pliant Bengali 
Is more adaptable to modern thought than classical Hindi, and 
E keeps the stagnant civilization of the East in living touck 
with the world’s rapid progress. * 

PP (pO'St participle) R(ussian) Ro(mance) RV(Rig Veda) 
S(anskrit) Sl(avic) V(edic) 
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When the grandiloquent shahs sent an armada against Greece, 
P was the official language of West-Iran ; Av. lingered on in 
East-Iran. The Moslem Conquest flooded Pehlevi, as P was 
then called, with Arf^bic vocables ; the Koran supplanted the 
A vesta. Tha persecuted Zoroastrians took flight ; gene- 
rous Bombay offered shelter and hospitality to the Parsis who 
have preserved many old Iranian traits better than the Ps. 
Firdusi weeded the neglected Pehlevi garden ; the Shah Name 
only retains such Semitic expressions as have been thoroughly 
assimilated to the versatile P genius. Related to P are Kur- 
dish, Baluchi and guttural Pushtu, the vernacular of the Afghan 
Highlanders. 


11. MATUSHKA VOLGA. 

The IIs hail from the bleak north country beyond the rivers 
Oxus and Jaxartes. Their enduring forebears rode over the 
endless flats and sand -wastes of savage Turan, as far west as 
Mother Volga’s banks. Hindu tradition locates the Uttara- 
kurus or Northern Sires north of the snowy mountains of wintry 
Himalay. Cyrus is a western spelling of II kuru, that is, “ creat- 
ing,” fashioning, building a royal nest. Kuru and kula belong 
together r breeder and brood, planter and clan-plant. 01 
culain (artificer, smith) is also related, but G kyr-ios (lord) 
differs. Uttarakurus or nest builders in the uttermost north ” 
reappear in G legends as Hyperboreans, residing ** beyond 
Boreas ” or the north wind, in the Ultima Thule of N sagalore. 
Beyond Elburz and Caspian, in Kirghiz steppes and Volga 
vales, and even further north, at the ends of tffe earth, Iranian 
fancy located Airyana Vaejo, the ‘‘ A seed.” Vaejo^ S bija, is 
connected with “ vigor,” and signifies seed.” But the paradise 
was lost by the nest- builders of Thule when the Deluge drove 
them south. Av designations for El-burz tod Caspian are IJara- 
berezaiti (mountain-height) and Vouru-kasha (with broad bends 
and bays ; V Uru-kaksha). 

The S name of the Volga was rasa, Av rahha, literally, run- 
ning water. The Sakas said Rha ; Scythian, like G and C, 
aspirates “r.” Rheum,, the running nostrils, is a G medical 
term ; Rhine and Rhone, running rivers, are C names. Rumo, 
an old designation of the Tiber, is a L echo of the Rha. Rome ” 
means riverside, LVipa. Other L relatives are ru-ere (run down, 
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ru4n), rivus (river) and ros (running down : dewfall). Rose- 
Efiary (dew-marine, ocean-dew) is poetry woven roun^ that 
fragrant shrub. The race-proud Gs regarded all who had 
no Hellenic blood running in their veins as barbarians. A 
medicinal plant, imported in large quantities from the Volga- 
Sakas, was labeled by pharmacists “ Rha-barbarian/’ The 
world-old herb, rhu-barb, is no longer an alien, but home-grown, 
in most European countries. 

From the Rha, II bands proceeded along the Aral tributaries 
to Balkh on the Oxus, and then to Merv and Herat. Their 
sages and mages taught them to reverence the pure flame as a 
pattern and exemplar of bright minds and clean hearts. Fire 
is not earthy, but a pure element ; fire and pure are cognate 
words ! The fire-cult was carried west to Ragha, now Rai, 
near Teheran ; Rai became the ecclesiastical seat of the zerdosht 
or. chief of the magi. _Another outpost of advancing Ma^&daism, 
s.e. of Armenia, was Adarbaijan, Av atare-pata (fire-protected). 
From Media the sacred flame blazed east across the Hilmend to 
Gandhara-land. The Av name of the Hilmend is Haetu-mant, 
‘ ‘ full "of haetus Or fords and shallows. Kandahar is a reminder, 
in n^ine, though not in deed, of the vanished Gandhara glory 
'with equine pastures, golden ore and splendid Buddhist sculp- 
ture, carved after Hellenistic models. Gandhara sheep-shearers 
and mountaineers, the Afghan ancestry, offered stout resis- 
tance to the intruding fire-devotees. Hindu sagalore records 
the music-loving Gandharas under the name of Gandharvas. 
Though defeated by god Indra, the gay Gandharvas cheered his 
celestial board with dance and song. The Avesta warns the 
faithful against the infidel Gandarewas, and their seductive 
women-folk, the light-o’-love Peris. 

12. VAGRANTS AND FARMERS. 

During unhallowed winter’s gloom, in the season of Ahriman, 
II cattle-breeders took shelter in subterranean katas or dugouts, 
from the Av verb kan. (dig). But in genial spring, the clan- 
leader and pathfinder took the migrant graziers through dense 
jungles along lone long river-courses to far-off virgin-meads. 
The youthful wayfkrers were all river-boimd, anxious to be 
first ad-ripam which means in L “ at the riverside ; ” hence our 
word ar-rival. The rival-clans or river-competitors followed the 
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wooded bank, now crossing at a sand-drift or shallow (tlrtha), 
now halting at a confluence where a tributary joins the mighty 
main. Such confluences are in India Allahabad where the 
dusky Jumna greets Mother Ganga, or in Germany Coblence, a 
clipping of “ confluence/’ where, in a fairyland of vineyards, 
the dark-eyed Moselle unites with Father Rhine. II words for 
confluence are tripatha (three paths) and Av thrizantu (three 
pieces of land) ; the Romans said trivium (three ways). Settle- 
ments, made at a trivium, were so common in Italy that we still 
designate a commonplace as trivial, a trifle. The rush of rival- 
bands for a tripatha on the cool shore often led to bloodshed, 
and was the first armed conflict in the economic history of the 
A race. Let us hope that the World War was the last legalized 
manslaughter, and that the inevitable issue between the principle 
of established colonialism and irrepressible self-determination 
will be amicably adjusted by world-arbitration. 

OS pant-i (what searching migrants ‘‘ find : ” road, ford) is 
akin to E “ find,” just as II pancha is to Gothic fimf (five). 
The Saka and Av tongues aspirated and de-nasalized proto-A 
“ pant ” to ‘‘ path ” (footpath, pathway). E and S path ” have 
the same spelling and meaning ; the former is borrowed from 
Scythian, and the latter from Iranian. If the two words were 
original, the S spelling would be “ pat,” and the E equivalent 
would begin with an “ f G patos (path) was modified to 
pontos (mariners’ path ; ocean route). The Argo voydgera, 
bent on Asian furs and yellow ore, crossed the Pontos or Black 
Sea ; its littoral was known as the Pontic Shores. The Roman 
ancestry pqshed through dense jungles, down the rapid currents 
of the Po, Arno and Rumo. The migrants looked for fords, and 
called each “ finding,” as they briciged it, pont-, which still 
means “ bridge ” in F. Gaelic drops initial p, and aspirates the 
t. L pater and pont- are in 01 athir (father) and ath (bridge; 
ford). 

Clan-leaders, pathfinders, were versed in starlore and geogra- 
phy. It was in the lambing season when herbage is luxuriant 
that colonies of youthful swains set out from the congested pas- 
tures. Roads had to be cut through a primeval wilderness ; the 
forest guide who was,* at the same time, astronomer and land 
surveyor directed the building operations. The RV alludes to 
pathikrts (pathfinders) ; they led the pathikas or wayfarers. 
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The Av name which might have been *pathikeret was super- 
seeded Iby dastur, the guide and counselor of Iranian hands, 
Tri (to cross or pass) is the source of tarana (raft, ferry) and 
tirtha (a erossingj.ford), European kin are L trans (across) and 
transport (ferry or carry across) ; E through (across) and tho- 
roughfare (passage across) ; Litiltas (bridge), with th® common 
change from r to 1, seen in Catherine and Cathleen. _ The same 
root tri, combined with ap (water), yields V Trita Aptya ; the 
“ crossing of the water is closely interlinked with early mig- 
rations and settlement®. Rude pontoons or hurdle bridges were 
spanned from bank to bank acrpss Mother Rha and the twins, 
Oxus and Jaxartes. Vanaspatis or jungle Jords, a thousand 
years old and more, were felled, gftid converted to tar anas or 
bamboo rafts ; ‘‘ quadruped and biped^” Av pasuvira, would 
cross the water on floating logs that looked like slain forest- 
giants. On the other side the ox-wagons were set close together 
in a ring, and rude logouts were erectedj)n the site of this pro- 
visional camp. Trita Aptya, Av Thrita Athvya, whose element 
was water ere it was transformed to fire, was reverenced as the 
guardian spirit of the domestic hearth, an emblem of settled 
life which ended the vagrant state. V Hindus also learned to 
lov^ the cheerful inglenook (agni), and the clean fireside (ugnis) 
was once adored in B lands. Before leaving her parental home, a 
Li bride would turn to the blazing hearth, and exclaim : Ugnis 
8vent, o sacred flame, who is to tend and guard you now ? The 
Mazdayasnas implored Thrita to keep the wild vagabonds of 
Turkestan and Babel away from the neat enclosure ; to smash 
the alien bands from Turan and Bavri, who prowled like savage 
wolves round the hedged farmstead. The foreign looters left a 
trail of death and devastation throughout Media and East Iran : 
a historic setting to the sanguinary feuds between Iran and 
Turan, which Eirdusi^s immortal brush has painted in glowing 
and picturesque colors ! The IIs linked the crossing of the 
water to the new home where the heaven- descended flame was 
established, but Trita kept his aquatic character in G and Gaelic. 
“ Tritons,” court -musicians of the queen of the sea, guard wave- 
ruling Athens ; their trumpets are marine shells, wreathed with 
dripping seaweed. An 01 word for sea is triath, the crossing of 
the water. On their way from Portugal to Donegal, the Gaels 
crossed the East- Atlantic triath ; I emigrants who cross the 
West- Atlantic triath as well, are a most valuable and welcome 
ingredient in the American crucible. # 
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The pathfinder from whom mage and brahmin sprung was 
honored in V India as pathikrt, and in ancient Italy as pontifex 
<path-maker ; bridge-builder). The name survives in the Ronian 
Church imto this day ; the Supreme ‘‘ Pontiff ** still wears ponti- 
fical robes when he sings High Mass. But the pagan pontiff 
was both high-priest and forest guide in the primeval wilderness 
of neolithic Italy. 

13. VASANT IN ITALY AND IRELAND. 

After the dreary winter, at vasant, the surplus population, 
mostly young graziers, quitted home. It;was in the month of 
March that the pathikrt, under the auspices of Trita Aptya 
(a personification of 'the crossing of the water), guided the A 
herdsmen across the broad streams of Don and Daniibe, Rha 
and Rumo, amid untrodden w6ods. The pontiff appointed the 
hours of halting and wandering, according to the change of tides 
and moons, and fixed the lunar year which commenced in 
sacred spring, L ver sacrum, and ended at the winter solstice. 
New-year’s Day was in March ; the seventh (L septimus) month 
of the Roman calendar was September, and the last or tenth 
(L decimus) was December, still written 10*“® in F. Tilak con- 
cludes that the circumpolar regions had two months of total 
darkness in the Interglacial Age, but enjoyed a temperate and 
equable climate, and that the Roman lunar year of ten months 
is due to reminiscences of the Arctic home of the Aryans. 

The pontiff cut out permeable paths through dusky woodland 
up the blue Danube for the IC migrants. He was the fore- 
runner of Roman diviners and fire-priests, augurs and flamens, 
and also of I druids. In Erin, dense forests alternated with 
emerald meads, intersected by many a glinting silver stream^ 
Druids had charge of the venerable jungle lords, and the com- 
mon belief was that the tall and stately trees were tenanted 
by woodfays or dryads as the G expression is. Tree, ll dru, is 
related to dry^ad, whereas dru-id, akin to true, signifies “ truth- 
laiower,” soothsayer. 

Giaiit-oa!l^s were felled, but not wantonly. Druids, masters 
of their craft, acted as overseers at the timber-yards where the 
mighty tree- trunks were joined to floating pontoons. Druida 
were mages ; the magic of their voice was attuned to the Infinite* 
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They enchanted nature with bricht, that is, spell and charm ; 
druids instituted the cult of Brigit>, the I goddess of leechcraft 
and learning. St. Brigit reveals the lore of healing herbs and 
starry skies. Her name is connected with S brh (bulge, swell, 
grow), brhat (grown up, big) and brahma’ (chant), the silent 
rhythmic chant that swells like oi;gan-sound8. Brahmins were 
bricht-casters, enQjfanters ; their magic rites controlled spell- 
bound nature. Brahmanas are ritualistic treatises. Brh recurs 
in Av berezat (big, high) and berezaiti ^lieight ; P burz),; hence 
El-burz (mounta|n-beight). Belg-ians and Burg-undians were 
C hill-tribes ; Ge berg means “ hill.r As bhtatar (brother) is 
reflected in L frater, sb brahma (enchantment) in flamen .(chant- 
ing priest) ; formally V flamen,” is a neuter like L car-men 
(song). Flamens were in charge of the perpetual fire/ and acted 
as bishops of Vestal sanctuaries ; their name .was popularly 
associated with flame and flagrant (burning), two E words of I* 
origin. ON bragr (chant and song) is the spirit of poetry, per^ 
vading Eddie runes and rhythms. * 

The Gaelic calendar began, like the Roman almanac, at 
vasant, the vernal equinox in March. When young blossoms 
burst into fairy bloom, and the hedges ring with music and the 
glad heart of man “ sweUs ” and. breaks forth in holier song, the 
I peasantry offered the first “ ovine milk ” as a thanksgiving to 
Brigit. Oimelc or St. Brigit’s Day on February 27th was the 
Gaelic spring festival. St. Patrick whose calendar day is March 
17th supplanted pagan Brigit in Christian Ireland# 

14. the racial rift. 

The A occupants of Iran split in rovers and settlers, the fore- 
fathers of Hindus and Parsis. The former, daevayasnas, sacri- 
ficed to the devas or celestial lights ; the latter, mazdayasnas, 
were monotheists, with the creed that theAipiighty (Mazda) is a 
spirit (ahura). The S word is asura. The oldest Rg hymns 
which were composed in Iran before the polytheists entered the 
Punjab exalt the creative (ve-dhas) spirit (asura), the 
star-disposer, vi-dh|tar. . The lit-up night-sky ana. the 
roseate dawn, noon-blaze and sunset, break forth from 
Asur’s cakti or creative energy; ^11 fires celestial add terrestrial 
are His reflection 1 Fire was generated from Asur’s womb* 
utters an inspired V truth-seer ; asurasya ja|harad ajayata 
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(3, 29, 14). Ahura’s tongue is the earth -consuming flame ; 
pure atar (fire) is the Word Divine ! Mazdaism and Vedism, 
uke Av and S, are two fragrant roses, flaming and flowering on 
the selfsame bush of II genius. But economic and religious 
friction enforced schism and separation. The regrettable result 
was that the two antagonists maligned each other. Devas 
were branded in Iran as daevas or devils. Indra, the guiding 
god of V ;\i^arrior8, was desecrated as the righthand of Ahriman, 
that prince of devils, “ div of divs daevanam daeva. A whole 
section, added to the Avesta, was anathema, “ giveii out against 
divs ”, vi-daevo-datem. The Ven-di- dad does not evpn mention 
the detested brahmins nor god Agni to whom they sacriflced. Of 
course, brahminism was not an II institution, but a purely 
Indian organization which arose after the racial* rift. 

The daevayasnas were not slow to retaliate. The spiteful 
Hindus tabooed Ahura,* the supreme and only god of the 
Mazdaists ; irony changed the meaning of asura from q^^good to 
an evil spirit. The Pur anas record constant feuds between devae 
andasuras, gods and demons. Religious gall and venom, calling 
dissenters bad names, are a familiar feature in Christendom. The 
East- Goths, ruled in Italy, and the Visigoths or West-Goths in 
Spain. The latter were not orthodox Trinitarians like their 
Frankish cousins in France, hnt Unitarians, forerunners of 
Voltaire’s daring freethought. Visigothic rationalists believed 
in the perfected humanity of Christ, but denied the Saviour’s 
divinity, and discarded all faith in Scriptural revelation. Fran- 
kish churchmen denounced the Spanish devils as (Jbstinatfe 
heretics and bigoted zealots ; bigot is a debased clipping of Visi- 
goth ! The disgraced Nonconformists paid the insult back with 
compound interest, and defamed the holiest mantra in the 
Catholic Church. As the priest elevates the Sacred Host, he 
pronounces the magic formula : this is the body of Our Lord ! 
Protestants besmutted the original L, hocest corpus, and 
caricatured the words to “ hocus-pocus ”, implying jugglery 
and trickery. 

But in the first place, it was economic, rather than sectarian 
discord which caused the racial rift of the East-Aryans. As 
family after family turned from nomadic habits to j^ettled modes 
of life, the II community automatically separated in two hostile 
camps, agriculturists and predatory vagabonds who looted and 
imperiled the lowland farms . Led by ka vis or scouts , the vagrants 
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fortified their lawless spirit with copious sqm-potious before 
engagiug in a cattle raid. They mixed sweet milk and heather- 
honey with the herbal juice of a yellow milkweed-plant. 
The golden bloom grew profusely on the Elburz l^eights in the 
bracing uplands of div -bewitched Mazana-darena, from Av 
maz (mighty, strong) and dar (hold). Mazen-deran was a 
“ mighty stronghold ”, first of aliens, and then of Aryans. 
The exhilar%ting juice was “ squeezed out ” (suta, Av huta), and 
the mead-ferment, heady and heavy, was known as som, Av. 
haom. The daevayasnas praised and prized som as a god ; the 
whole ninth canto of the RV is a panegyric to the glory of 
king Som. IIs drank the som-stimulant unpolluted, until 
Zarathushtra’s prohibitive injimction tuned the alcoholic in- 
toxicant, which endangered national morals, down to the mild 
and medicinal ha^^om which the Avesta eulogizes. Judging from 
the cognate G verbhy-ein (to rain), the oldest meaning of haom 
must have been “cloud-moisture’’, feeding the hill-side and its 
herbal bloom. On a rainy day, a G would say : Zeus hyei, the 
sky rains ! The Ge affinit;^ of som is “ seim ”, the thick fluid 
of the honeycomb. Again, kavi (scout) is affiliated to Ge sohau 
(look out! ) and Eshow (sight, spectacle). The original initials 
were sk ; they changed to N sh (spelt sch in Ge), a^id dwindled 
to k in II and L. Cave (look out ; beware) is the L root-verb of 
“ cautious ” (wary, watchful). 

Ka^is were the historic successors of the more ancient path- 
finders who were always .on the look-out for hostile bands or 
ferocious beasts, breaking forth from the jungle, and infesting the 
riverside or migratory trail. The kavis were in the habit of 
getting som-drunk like fighting Indra, their celestial model and 
stimulus. These scouts and spies promised rich booty to the 
reckless -robber-bands which they conducted. With mantra- 
chant and luring spell, the dare-devil leaders urged the raiders 
to swoop down on the richly stocked homesteads of order-loving 
Iran. The vi^rants and their kavi-guides were daevayasnas 
who neither knew nor respected the decency and comfort of 
hearth and home. A clean “fireside”, L atrium, is suggestive 
of domestic bliss, ^ter the day’s farm labor, Iranian families 
would gladly gather at the snug inglenook ; a fire (atar, Pelilevi 
adar) blazing in the cheerful hearth, and grateful hearts set 
aflame with the glow of good-will 1 Athravans or fire-priests 
championed culture and refinement ; their rise to power reflects 
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the rise of Iranian agriculture. Under their fearless and selfless 
direction, the mazdayasnas reclaimed bleak desert and wilder- 
ness, salt-steppe and sand-waste for cultivation. 

The athravans loathed the tipsy kavis who misled rather than 
guided those devil-devdtees, the daevayasnas. The execrated 
word kavi was changed to kava, P kai. The name of Kava 
Vishtaspa, the royal disciple of Zerdosht, is spelt Kai Gushtasp 
in the Shah Name. But India raised the kavi to the status of 
seer and poet, though ancient songs, composed by II rshis, 
brand kavi-mages as arch-enemies of Indra. In the V age, 
kavis grew spiritual and disciplined ; they organized themselves 
as the brahminic hierarchy. The Dekhan and Farther India 
were brahminized. ' In Java, the Maha-I^harat was translated 
into Kavi, a sort of Indian prakrit which still serves as a literary 
vehicle on the Malay -speaking isle. 

The athravans who had conducted the II migrants from the 
Oxus valley westward became spiritual guides of farming Iran, 
and were the bird’s-nest wherein the Zerdoshts or Elders of 
Ragha were hatched. The atharvan or fire-priest of India 
bears a name which only slightly differs from athravan; the 
“th” stamps both names as Ironlan, An older word, akin 
to Latrium (fireside, hall), was atar (fire) which Iran religiously 
preserved. But brahmins heartily disliked and haughtily 
rejected atar for agni. Yet, athravan charms, being deeply 
rooted in II eonsciousness were lovingly collected in Kashmir, 
and elsewhere in india, in the Atharva Veda. The orthodox 
priesthood denounced this black magic and devilry, and forbade 
the faithful, under pain of excommunication, ever to practise, 
or even listen to those cursed S spells and incantatioits, as 
long as the atar-devotees, under the leadership of athravans 
and zerdoshts, attacked the purs and hill-forts of daevayasnas. 
The F Government too prohibited Wagner operas and the 
nse of the Ge language as a national offence during 
the last war . The Atharva Veda must be suppressed, while 
the mazdayasnas push the hostile atar-cult, and kindle beacon- 
fires from the neat farmlands of Ragha, across the Nisaean 
pastures where the finest thoroughbreds graze, to the royal 
studs of Balkh, nearer and ever nearer to the Punjab which 
we Hindus now occupy, in sacred trusteeship of the helpless 
natives ! 
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Zarathushtra is an agricultural name. The gerontes or 
Q senators would have been named jarantas in ancient India. 
Jarad-gava, an ‘'elder and cattle- owner,” is a S name; 
Zarath-ushtras were ‘ ‘ elders who owned camel-herds. ’ ’ Wealthy 
drovers and dampatis, “ superlatively ” (tema) rich in cattle 
(gao) or camels (ushtra), were called nn Iran Gaotema and 
Zarathushtrotema. Fathpr Abraham drove his countless 
flocks from Ur in the Chaldees to Palestine ; ^arathushtras or 
Iranian patriarchs became governors of Ragha, and in the 
end chief high-priests, interpreters of the holy will of Ahura- 
mazda. The nomadic daevayasnas were ruthless cattle-raiders, 
but fought in vain against the stanch zarathushtras. These 
social and religious reformers worked out a farmers * code 
and cult, the fire-faith of the Parsis. Most famed of all was 
the Holy Prophet, reveVed in pre-Islamic Persia as Zerdosht, 
and known to Plato as Zoroaster. Zerdosht dqalt the death- 
blow at predatory lawlessness and div-idolatry in Iran. Moses, 
possibly an elder contemporary of his, banished the golden 
calf from Israel, but modern Hebrews worship more than ever 
the almighty dollar, a pride-begetting and more depraved devil 
than all other divs together. Again, ages after Zerdosht, the 
prophet of Arabia cleansed dbsert witchcraft and polytheism. 
Mohammed refined the crude service and sacrifice, offered by 
superstitious bedouins to howling nature spirits ; his sublimer 
islam implied social service and self-sacrifice. Salome, like 
Irene ip G, signifies “ peace ” ; the male form of the name 
is Solomon. The founders of Jeru-salem intended that city 
of turmoil to be a “ city of peace.” The Semitic formula of 
greeting is still salam ! peace be with you ! Islam, salaming 
Allah at the prescribed prayer hours, came to mean in Arabic 
“ submission to God ; perfect surrender of self-will.” 

Zerdosht put once for all a stop to the growing evil of intem- 
perance. He reformed the symposial orgies, resulting from 
elaborate som-sacrifices. Mages and laymen wore forbidden 
to get intoxicated with the head-splitting golden syrup. The 
new theology, adapted to settled and sober modes of life, 
transformed the maddening mead to a comforting cordial; 
changed som to haom. The mail-clad militarism of the sabre- 
rattling Homeric age had to make room for a Farmers’ Al- 
manac ; Field Labor and Holidays” was the title of the 
new G epic. The A vesta too is a creed for cultivators of the 
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land, and indicates the Iranian rift between robber-bairons 
and gentlemen-farmers. Many a daevayasna mended his 
vagrant ways, and was welcomed by the Parsi community. 
He had to forswear paganism and plunder in the fixed formula 
of faith : I cease to be a daevayasna, and promise to be true 
to the teachings of Ahuramazda. I will be a good mazdayasna, 
and a sworn enemy to the devilish divs. I will no longer 
damage nor destroy Iranian property and plowlands. I 
renounce som-liquor and malicious raids, and denounce their 
authors, the si^ell-casting sorcerers, for ever, by thought, word 
and deed, so help me Ahura ! 

15. TRIPARTITE SIGNIFICANCE. 

The New Philology, far from rejebting established sound- 
laws, enforces them rigorously. Immutable phonetic changes 
govern the relationship of languages. For instance, S “ h ” 
is regularly converted to Av “ z ; hasta (hand) to zasta. S or 
L s ” is thinned to “ h ” in Av and G ; sachate (follows ; 
L sequitur) is spelt in Av hachaite, and in G hepetai. “ St ’’ is 
aspirated in S ; “ st-and ” (Av sta, O ste, L sta-re, OGe sta-n) is 
b stha. “ T ” is aspirated in Av, and ‘‘ dh ” is de- aspirated'; 
ch^ur (four) is Av chathvar (01 ccthir), and sindhu (stream) 
IS hindu or hendu (the Indus). Moreover, phonology helps 
to elucidate racial problems. An example is the initial in 
cata, Av satem, Li simtas and 08 suto (hundred). The sibilant 
IS absent from cognate words in western Europe ; L centum 
was pronounced kentum. The four sibilizing tongues apparent- 
^ belonged to a race- unit which subsequently split in IIs and 
Balto-Slavs. Again, we learn from Phonetics that SI stands 
rearer than N to the classical sisters, east and west. E 
shifts many original consonants, say, ‘‘ d ’’ to t,” or “ t ” 
to “ th” Go has undergone a second mutation of sound, 
and 18 still further removed from II, G and L. Two A verbs, 
dem (build) and ten (stretch), will make the point clear. Dem 
xs the source of S dam (log-house), L dom-us (domicile) and R 
dom (house). But E timber (wood for building) and Go 
Zimmer (timbered, i.e., room) bear different initials. Tame, 
Ge zahna, means “ dolhesticated ” ; reclaimed from native 
wildness by the restraint of home. Derivatives of ten (stretch) 
are tanu (stretched out ; thin and slender ; the body), P tan 
(body) and, with a diminutive suffix, tanuk (a woe body, as 
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it were : thin). Tone (a musical stretch and vibration) is of 
O, and tender (slender and delicate) of L origin. The same 
eltister of words holds 01 tana, Li tenu, OS tinuk (with ’final 
k as in P) and R tonk- ; all four mean “ thin/’ Also R tyanut 
(stretch) and perhaps tyelo (body). But E thin and Ge duenn 
have changed the initial ; the A type is more recognizable in 
R than in N. ^ 

Phonetics is the heavy body of philology; Semantics the soaring 
soul. A most romantic vocable is S go ( Av gao) with three mean- 
ings : a lowing cow, a ray of light, and a flying arrow. Light, 
sound and motion are embedded in the monosyllable. These 
three forces ever co-operate and dovetail throughout nature. 
The sun rings out his daily symphony, and music exhales a golden 
aureole to the clairvoyant vision. Where is light, there is 
sound, and either is inseparable from vibration. Language re- 
echoes the tripartite force of nature. We speak of loud colors, 
floods of light and brilliant music. Every word can ultimately 
be traced back to one or the other of the three interlaced meanings* 
S go is one of the rare instances where all three significances 
meet, -the threefold aspect of a hidden unity! AH nature is 
motion and emotion. A flash, a ring, a throb ; the breath of 
God seems to pervade the three qualities, the ever-flowing fount 
of articulate utterance. The finite cannot grasp the Infinite 
without a mediator ; essence can only be touched through creative 
energy (S cakti ) which, time without end, produces the sacred 
light, rhythmic swing anS cosmic harmony. This phantom- 
life of dream-shapes, tune, tint and dance, is like a passing 
shadow, cast by reality on the mundane screen. Semblance 
mirrors sjiibstance. The word-symbol of real life, the Ufe in 
€k)d, is the hummed m-sound, short for a-u-m. Guttural (a), 
palatal (u) and labial (m) mark the base, ascent and final rung of 
the tone-ladder which our limited speech-organs are able to 
scale. ‘‘ Om ” is the word of God, his divine force or ideal 
expression. 


16. TERMS OP RELATIONSHIP. 

The Great Jungle Upanishad narratekiiiiat the’two sexes were 
once united, but, being self-willed, fell (pat) asunder ; hence 
husband and wife are named pati and patni. Akin to pat is- 
im-pet-uous (“ falling ” upon an enernyf rushing forth, vehe- 
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merit), an adjective of L origin. An expansion of tri (to cross) 
is tra (lead safely across, save). In order to support the customary 
superstition that the childless go to hell, Father Manu romances 
that a son is called putra because he can save (tra) his poor dad 
from “hell” (put). The brahmins who wrote the “Ordinances 
of Manu or Man ” coined “put ” ad hoc. The sportive puns 
on pati and putra served the useful purpose to eidogize soul- 
marriages, and, stigmatize empty cradles. But the old Hindu 
fabulists must not be taken more seriously in questions of 
etymology than Terence, the Roman humorist, who sneers at 
amatory moods (amantes) as demented (amentes), or Shakes- 
peare who compliments mulier (L for woman) on her “ mollis aer ” 
(gentle airs). If Yaska and Panini lived today, the two illustrious 
grammarians would be the very first to break the chains of 
petrified tradition, and champion free research which invigorates 
like bracing mountain air. Every age has its preconceived 
notions. Education means riddance from inbred prejudices. All 
progress is negative, a constant weeding of the fair garden of 
knowledge. 

There is not only alliteration, but an inner bond, between 
pitar, putra and pati; father, son and husband. All men shower 
affection on their offspring, and desire to protect what they 
produce. Language corroborates this common law in nature. 
*Pu (be potent, produce ; sec part 1) has been modified to pa 
(patronize, protect). Patar (patron,, guardian), pati (potent, 
husband), dampati (domestic potentate, house -father; Gdes-pot) 
and dampatni (housewife) are akin to L pater (productive, 
father ; S pitar) and puer (product, boy ; S putra). Potential 
and possible (what may be productive, what may con;^ to pass) 
are of L parentage. 

• 

The dampati, head of the joint-household, was a dynast and 
despot on his domain. The family property was “ his own ”, 
swam, L suum. He was swami or land-owner ; kinsfolk and 
domestics, biped and quadruped on the estate, were “ his 
A linguistic reflex of the solidarity and autocracy in ancient 
homes is the equation : Av hva-etu (one’s own; kindred), G 

*swe-taira, hetaira (a woman working on a man’s farm, his “own”; 
a concubine) and the L derivative so-dality (one’s own ; kinship, 
fellowship). When the house-father’s hair turned grey, the 
burden of the household fell on his sons. They had to breed and 
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better the farm-stock, conduct the cattle sales, defend the pro- 
perty against raiders and robbers, and, last not least, look after 
the* welfare of their sisters. After the father’s demise, they'had 
to find suitable husbands for the marriageable girls, or sancti- 
fy their swayahvar (nuptial choice). Sons were the prop and 
protection, the stay and support, of the dam or domicile ; un- 
married sisters addressed them affectionately and compassionate- 
ly as ^‘burden-bearer”, shortened to “bearer”, a concept which 
crystallized to “ brother ”. The word is related to Av bar (to 
bear) and barethri (child-bearer, mother), and recurs in all A 
tongues : bhratar, Av bratar, L frater, F frere, Ge bruder and R 
brat. G and Spanish restricted the vocable to members of a politi- 
cal and religious fraternity respectively ; the substitute, provided 
for “ brother”, being co-uterine (a-delphos) and germane (her- 
mano). In the thirteenth century, Spanish citizens formed a 
hermandad (brotherhopd) for police and judical purposes. — 
The eldest brother in particular guided and counseled his sisters. 
Obedient to tradition, he looked on them as “ his own ”, swa ; 
hence swasai* or “ sister ”. The word is found, like brother, 
in almost every A language : P hvahar, OL sosor, L soror (hence 
sorority or sisterhood) and Li seser. E dislikes sr, and inserts t ; S 
srotas and.OI sruth have been englishbd to s-t-ream, and Li seser 
to sis-t-er. Ge schwes-t-er and R syes-t-ra show the same 
antipathy. Responsibility of blood rings out of the words 
brother and sister, but dictionaries are silent about their 
inner life. With a girl’s marriage, the trusteeship passed from 
one burden-bearer to another, from brother (bhratar) to 
husband (bhartar), or rather to his father whose domicile the bride 
entered. The father-in-law became her legal guardian ; he was 
* 8 we-kyr dr “ lord of his own ” Swe, ownership, comprised 
the sons, their wives and children. The various words for 
“ husband’s father” are : cwacur, Av hvasur,G hekyr-, L socer, 
Geschwieger, Li sesur- and R svyokor-. G kyrie (lord !) is alien 
to kuru (b^uilder of a kula or royal nest), but akin to cura, Av 
sura (strong and brave). Lord, have mercy on us ! Kyrie, 
eleison ! is a G invocation, still used in the Roman Catholic 
mass. Kyriake, the Lord’s House, was dipt to kirk which is 
Lowland Scotch for church. The Gothic people gave 139 
“ churches ”, and their Frankish rivals “ chapels the former 
were G Catholics before they turned <|eists, and the latter 
conformed to Rome. Church is of G, and chapel of Low L original 
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17. THE ADVANCE OF CIVILIZATION. 

S go (cow), in the extended sense of “cow-pasture, grassland ”, 
is reflected in G gaia and AUeman gau. Gaia is Mother Earth, 
the mate of Father Sky ; gau means mother-soil in Alleman 
which is a South-Ge dialect. Alleman aar (water) is related to 
P ab and S ap. The Aar, a rapid torrent, traverses the romantic 
Aargau in Go Switzerland. 

The old Aryans were shepherds, but with the progress of 
civilization, pastoral words burst into wider bounds. Go-paj 
cowherd, came to mean village elder, and then ruler or king ; 
gotra, cow-pen, denotes a family, and goshthi, cow-stand, signifies 
an assembly -hall. Gopura (plenitude of cattle) first meant a 
cattle-shed, then the stable-door through which the beasts 
were driven, and last of all the principal town-^fl te. Cattle -raisers 
often named a new pasture -ground, which they seized, after §ome 
favorite quadruped, horse, sheep, calf, and so on. The green 
lawns of Oxford, however, have nothing to do with oxen. The 
name is anglicized from Exford (river-ford) ; C ex (river) survives 
in Exmouth and Exeter, located on the river Exe. The Acwa- 
ratha was a shallow stream in ancient India, fordable for “ horse- 
carts ” (aewa-ratha, Av aspo-ratha, Gaulish epo-reda). Avi 
(L ovis, E ewe) forms the first part of Avi-sthala or Sheep-stand, 
an old Hindu cattle-mart ; Shipton, an E town, is dipt from 
Sheep-town. 

Nir-vana, from va (be windy, blow), is a spiritual state which, 
is attained when all evil passions are “ blown away (ver-weht 
in Ge), when relative attachments are liquidated, and the heart’s 
knot is cut asunder. A verbal extension of va is vat (rush), 
thinned to at (go). A “ year was conceived in India as a 
“ rush ” of time, sahvat ; similarly in Greece as* vet-os, otos ; 
and in Rome as a “go” (at), a merry-go-round or revolving 
ring of seasons : * at-nus, annus ; hence annual (yearly). G 
peri-od (a go-round) was latinized to*circu-it, and germanized to 
rund-gang. “Year”, Av yare, is a rundgang of time, from 
ya (go). 

San vat (the full year), formed like sanraj (supreme rulor), 
was enlarged to sahvatsara. The contraction vatsara was no 
longer understood in thk age of the Upanishads which play on 
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the word : sanyatsyanti sanvatsaram, they Bhall stay a full year 
with VB \ From sanvat, without the prefix, is derived vatsa, 
“ yearling ” or calf. The Horsas invaded the Thames valley, 
and the Vatsas seized the Ganges plain where they raised year- 
lings ; in Epic times, Vatsa-land abounded in calves. The 
relation between sanvat and vatsa is the same as between G 
etos (year) and italos (calf). L has preserved the v-initial in 
vetus (advanced in years, old ; veterans are aged soldiers) and 
vitul-(calf ; hence veal). If Italy, the land of vituls or yearlings, 
were a L word, it would begin with v. Obviously, the ancient 
farmers of Greater Greece coined the name which the Homans 
adopted, probably through the intermediary of the Oscans, a 
pastoral Italian tribe, settled between Rome and Naples. 

Ajra (grassland), from aj (drive ; L ^-ere) is, like gopa and 
gotra, a landmark on the route of advancing civilization. Av 
azra denotes a desert- waste, infested by packs of prowling wolves. 
But L ager, genitive agri, no longer signifies waste land or pasture- 
ground over which droves of grazing cattle are driven, but a 
cultivated field. Ager marks the transition of Roman drovers 
to farmers who worshiped Sower and Mower, Sator (or 
Saturn) and Messor. E “ acre ”, a measure of land, is a 
further step ahead. Another signpost, even more advanced, 
is the word “ colony ”, Kir-ati (scatters), quite a farming term, 
is s{^lt in L with an ‘‘ 1 col-it (scatters seed, cultivates the soil). 
Agri-culture, cultivation of the plow-field, was shortened and 
sublimated to culture, that* is, plowing and furrowing the mental 
soil. Territorial expansion raises cultivators to colonists who 
colonize ; colonialism, more and more antagonized by the 
growing spirit of self-determination, has an agricultural back- 
ground. 

A verbal extension of kir- is krsh (to furrow and farm ; Av 
karesh). Hence the Av nouns karshi (farmland), karshivat 
(farmer) and karshvar, the agricultural zone girdling the Elburz 
heights. In S the color of the plow-land is called krsh-na or black. 
When the Hindu rovers turned settlers, they adored the sacred 
mother-soil, and personified, in pagan fashion, the dear dark sod 
as god Krishna. No wonder that Krishnaism, love of the mother- 
country, blossomed forth in matchless bhskti, supreme devotion 
to Krishna, the spirit of agriculture. JBande Mataram ! hail, 
beloved mother-land, the ground whereon I stand is holy ! 
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18. LINKS BETWEEN EAST AND WEST. 

The R word for black is chomi. Chemagora where the b^ve 
SI hilhnen stemmed the Turkish tide for centuries means Black 
Mountains and is better known by the Italian name Monte- 
negro The cultivation of ‘‘ black mold R chomo-syom, grew 
into the cult of Chemobog, the fruitful soil, tended and served 
like a “bog’’ or god by SI plowmen. Chemagora and Chemobog : 
Black Mountains and Black Soil ! The S transUteration would 
be Krshna-giri and Krshna-Bhaga whose priceless teachings are 
laid down in the Bhagavad Gita. Slavs are the cultural link 
between East and West ! Ahuramazda is the light-giver; his 
very name is ,spenta (sacred). The pagan Slavs adored 
Svento-vit, the sacred light ”, by the side of Chemobog, 
the dark sod. Sky and earth are mated in the Avesta 
(asman and zem) and in R sagalore (kamen and zemlia). 
The Age of Stone naively fancied that thunderbolts are 
stones, hurled from on high ; hence R kamen (stone) came to 
mean “ sky Related to kamen is E hammer (stone-tool). 

Civilization points to ancient intimacies between Asiatic 
Aryans and Balto-Slavs ; part 15 cited cata (hundred) as an 
illustration. Another example isewa (hound), Avspa (pronounce 
sba) and Li su. R sobaka (dog) is an Iranian loan-word ; wh^ 
babe Cyrus was abandoned, a sbako or wolf-hound, according to 
tradition, nurtured the future shah. . But the classical, C and N 
words bear no sibilant initial : G ky-, 01 ku (spelt cu), Ge hund 
(hound). Again, cwid (shine, turn white) and cweta (white and 
light), Av spaeta (bright and pure) and spenta (holy), BS svent- 
(holy), all begin with a sibilant, but white ” and “ wheat ” 
(white grain)’ are initialed “ hw ” in OE. An honorary title 
held by Zerdosht was Spaetotema or Spitama “most pure and 
holy ”, Farmers are naturally reluctant to kiU a good milch- 
cow on whom they depend for cheese and butter, milk and cream. 
She is consecrated for domestic use ; A v gao-spenta, P gospand, 
the “ sacred cow Hindu communities can charge their 
Moslem fellow-citizens with no more heinous crime than gau- 
hatya or cow-slaughter ; they retaliate by passing Indian mosques 
with blarii^ music during devotions. When will Indians leam 
to sink spite and discord in a common national cause ? Not 
chaos and night, but concord and light are needed. In the “ sacred 
(Av spenta, BS svent) light ”, order and harmony sway the 
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‘‘ world " whiohis known in Gas cosmos (orderly), in L as mundns 
(neat and clean ; F monde), and in as svyet (the sacred li^t). 
The R word re-echoes the EastrA sun^^cult and fire-devotion. 

R imi varsities have good reason, far above, political schemes, 
for fostering and furthering II studies. The cultural heritage of 
the A past slips fast from senescent Western Europe to nascent 
Slavdom, even as it passed fifteen hundred years ago frxmi 
decadent Rome to the despised northern barbarians. 

19. THORP AND TOWN. 

Only a few compound words are common to various A speech- 
groups. Such are “ house-father ” (dam-pati, G des-pot, li 
dimsti-patis, Av genitive dempat-) and “ husband’s father ”, 
cwacur, Av hvasur, G hekyr- and Li sesur- . Dam means domicile, 
and ♦swe, Li se, expresses ownership. But nouns with a mere 
prefix like re-sidence are local manufacture, restricted to one 
particular language ; in this case to L and its progeny. One 
notable exception to the general rule is the pan- A word “ nest 
Building one’s nest, seems to have been the oldest expression 
for settling in thorp or town. *Ni-sed (sit down, settle, rest) 
and *ni-zdo (resting-place, nest), possibly used by antediluvian 
tree-dwellers and later on by cavemen, are linguistic prototypea 
which prefigure nida (nest, lair, abode), upa-nishad (“sitting 
down near ” an instructor : metaphysical teaching) and sadi or 
nishadi (sitting on horsebjick, rider). The Nishada horsemen 
were a wild hill-tribe in the uplands of Nysa, Av Nisaya, between 
Kabul and the upper Indus. Horse herds grazed on those 
bracing altitudes, and the vine-clad slopes rang with the praises 
of Dio-nysos, the wine-god of Nysa who was to conquer Thrace 
and Thebes. Armenian “ nist ” is a settlement or estate ; G ozd- 
(Ge ast), a leafy “ twig ” whereon birds and monkeys rest, may 
be a distant connection of *nizdo. L nidus and R gnezdo both 
mean “ nest ”. “ Sit ”, without a prefix, is the et 3 mion of N 

nests such as Dor-set and Somer-set in England, or AJ-sao^ 
an ancient Alleman settlement. From the earliest ages, blood- 
relations nestled together like birdies in a nest, the human (jiva- 
ja) bread-winner being forced into the same economic struggle, 
search for food, as his egg-bom (anda-ja) rival. 

Migratory bands slip into a new nest, “ enter ” (vie) it ; vie, Av 
Vis, denotes “ settler ” and “ settlement The village head- 
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man bore the title vicpati, Av vispaiti,Li vespats ; another pan- 
A comx>ound ! All villagers, the whole vie, were known as viewa, 
Av vispa, R vsyo ; the three words took the general sense “ a*ll, 
whole.” Astro-nomy signifies star-law ; the first part of eco- 
nomy (domestic law) is derived fromG *voik-os, oikos (domicile). 
L vicus (colony of farmers) dwindled to *vicula, villa (farmstead, 
country-seat). Round the villa or manor of the landed lord 
clustered the cottages of farm -laborers, the nucleus of the 
village. The villa grew to a “ town ”, F ville. The village or 
diminutive town was known as vic-inity or neighbourhood ; 
L vic-inus, F voisin, means “ neighbor Villagers used to be 
serfs on the farm-land of their feudal lord ; menial service, “ villai- 
nage ”, often rendered them cunning and “ villainous 
Imperial citizenship i§ an improvement on vassalage, but also 
a subtle restraint on fitness for self-government which needs the 
basic thrill of liberty. N kin of village and vicinity is found in 
place-names like Greenwich (village green) and Sleswick, the 
cradle of the Anglo-Saxon race. The sleepy village on the river 
Slei still vegetates in northern Germany. South-Sl vis and West- 
Si ves also denote a village. Frederick the Great whose best 
biographer is Carlyle planted near Potsdam a colony of Czech 
weavers : Nova-ves was germanized by the last kaiser to 
Neuen-dorf or Newthorp. 

Gr-am is an ag-gr-egate of farmers, a colony of kinsmen, a 
village community. The a-gor-a or market-place where Athe- 
nians congregated was a centre of iorensic oratory and Attic 
wit. We are indebted to the gr-eges or herds of Roman shep- 
herds for the words greg-arious (herding together) and con- 
greg-ation, a flock gathered by the pastor in a fold. After 
clashing with the Alsatian Allemans, the F dubbed every Ge an 
Allemand. The case is by no means isolated. The first Hellenes 
with whom the Romans came in contact were herdsmen, Gr-eeks. 
Italy is a G name, and Greece is L! 01 graig means a herd 
of horses. 

The pp of pr-nati (fills) is purna (filled, full) ; puru, Av pouru 
(plenty, much). Go-pura (plenty of cattle, cowshed, town- 
gate) is mentioned in part 17. Pur (enclosure, stronghold, forti- 
fied town) is altogether released from pastoral associations. 
Puru, a ruling cattle-lord, was an ancient dynast ; his descendants 
in the Epic Age resided near Delhi, at Hastinapur or Tuskersville. 
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Bajpulan teems with ancient^urs or boroughs. Udaipur was 
founds by Udai in the sixteenth century, and Jaipur by Jal 
Singh in the seventeenth. Udaya sigruflei sunrise ”, and 
jaya “ victory ”, but the two city names mean no more Sunrise 
Hill and Victoria than Singhala (Ceylon) which Singhs 
or Lionhearts first aryanized means Isle of Lions. An 
expansion of pur (town) is purusha (townsman, man). When 
we guard this tenement of clay, this bodily stronghold, from the 
allurements of our own nature and idiosyncrasy, when we refuse 
to listen to the siren-song of self-will, that will-o’-the-wisp 
phantom and arch -enchantress, then alone we realize the 
purusha or royal person, the eternal soul and governor of our 
temporary pur, the vicegerent of parama-purusha or universal 
soul. All this is sound Sankhya teaching, Hindu psycho- 
analysis. 

The European representative of Asiatic r is 1. Poly (plenteous, 
much) and pol-is (the crowded city ; the city-state) are G words. 
But more purs are recorded on the map of India than pols in the 
geography of Europe. Naples, G Nea-polis, corresponds to S 
Nava-pur (new town). Kaiser Constantine resided in the city 
of Consllntino-ple, and Greno-ble is located in the Alps. Dwellers 
in a poi- are pol-itai or citizens. Hence our words police (city 
force ; civil officers for the preservation of order), politics (civic 
concerns, management of state affairs) and polite (city-bred, 
civil). The world of art and science in Athens was apt to look 
down on the prosperous and humdrum middle classes. Wealthy 
tradesmen were regarded more as respectable than cultured ; 
self-sufficient politai or burghers are vulgar in taste and narrow- 
minded everywhere ; they are not graced by the sacred spark of 
enthusiasm for ideals which promise no material advantage. 
The word which Athens coined for the broad-visioned and big- 
hearted minority whose sympathies rush out to mankind, and 
who are ever ready to share human weal and woe, was cosmo- 
politan or “ citizen of the world the F say sur-patriote or 
supernational. Finance is international, but art is super- 
national. The reduplication of L pl-feus (plentiful, full) is po- 
pul-(plenty-plenty, i.e,, people, populace). N connections arc 
full, folk and Ge viel (much.) 

A clean and orderly family life is the foundation of a wel^ 
disciplined state ; the dampati is the forerunner of the mahirftj 
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Belated to rju (right, direct) are raj (director of public affairs, 
regeut) and rashtra (realm), “ Regal and “ royal ” are 
derived from L rex, genitive regis (king) ; his domain is the 
regnum or realm. Raj and maharaj recur in 01 righ, genitive 
rig, andardrigh (high-king) ; the x4rd-ennes or Belgian Highlands 
bear a C name, but ard-uous (high ; difficult to climb) is a L 
derivative. In Hindustani, a queen is addressed rani, in L 
regina, and in 01 rigain. Regan, Qaeenie, was one of Lear’s 
wicked daughters. Ancient kings directed the state policy, 
and righted or corrected wrongs. The ruler was a “ righter 
Ge richter means “ judge ”, and recht is right or “ law”. An 
excellent civil-recht and straf -recht or criminal law, recently 
revised, prevails in the “ reich ” (S rashtra) which is economi- 
cally enslaved, and unfairly handicapped, yet a model republic. 
Modem Germany is perhaps the nearest approach to a true de- 
mocracy, the supreme power being vested in an educated and 
efi&eient people. 


20. BARTER AND TRADE. 

“ Following ” with the eye is the N conception of sight 
Gothic saihwa (I see ; Gesehe) is connected with Liseku (I follow ; 
L sequor). The guttural k (L qu, Gothic hw) is labialized in G 
hep-omai (I follow). Merc-antile and com-merc-iai. both L 
derivatives, are related to G marp-tein (seize). The rovers 
and drovers of old did not purchase what they needed, but seized 
cattle, and wives too. The Roman Swains, in a historic raid, 
kidnaped Sabine maids, and then sacrificed to Merc-ury, the god of 
thieves and traders. Such were the rude beginnings of com- 
merce and marriage. 

Many an old custom is corroborated by the evidence of lan- 
guage. Before domestic animals were stabled, their stand was 
round a post to which graziers would tether them with 
cords ; Av pas (bind) is the root-verb of pasu (cattle), akin to 
L pecus and OE feoh (cattle ; Ge vieh). In the pastoral period, 
payment was made in cattle ; fee (honorarium) is an E affinity of 
L pecunia (money ; hence pecuniary). Again OE heafod (head ; 
Ge haupt) is identical with L caput, the source of Low L captale, 
‘‘ head ” of cattle ; hence our word “ cattle ”. R skot (cattle) is 
a shepherds’ word, but its N relatives reflect a more complex 
state of social life : Ge schatz (prized, tax) and E scot-free (tax- 
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free). The Neolithic Age was premetallic, and bad no monetary 
standaM ; kine was coin. Tra^ o]:igmated in barter^ exchanging 
cattle for deer-skins or stone implements. 

Migrants cleared patches of woodland here and there ; the 
impervious forest “ between ” (IC medius, E mid, R mezhdn ; 
pronounce mezh- like meas-ure) two settlements was a natural 
“ boundary ” (R mezha). C drops initial p ; lanum means 
“ plain Gaulish vagrants converted the Lombard woods to 
level land. Medio-lanum, now Milan, was such a “forest plain 
or clearage of the woods ; the traditional rendering of the name 
is “ amid the plain.” Before East -Prussia was germanized, 
B medyosei or wood-reeves were guardians of the medyan 
(border; wood). Forestry, the protection of venerable trees, 
and the regulation of the “chase” (B medyone), was almost 
a sacred office when lawless huntsmen of the neighborhood 
hotly pursued the wild boar and bear, the fleet stag and timid 
hare, regardless of age and the pairing season. Adjoining house- 
holds claimed the “ track of the wild game ” in common ; the 
medyan was no-man’s-land. Manslaughter, committed at 
the border, frequently bred family feuds and sanguinary vendetta. 
The medyosei, fearless because they were god-fearing, were 
often approached by irreconcilable litigants, as the pontiffs were 
in Rome, to act as arbiters and mediators, Semantics endeavors 
to reconstruct unrecorded liistory. Mrj (rove, range ; 
Av marez) is the root -verb of mrga (wild animals roving in the 
forest), marga (hunter’s * track) and P marz (borderland). 
“ Margin ” (border, edge), a word of L origin, has passed from 
the hunter’s to the trader’s dictionary. The 01 word for bound* 
ary is mruig or bruig. N kin are ON murk (the dusky wood ; 
hence murky), E march (borderland) and “ mark ”, a sign 
showing the border UL^. The march that divided Wessex from 
Northumbria was known as Mercia, and the Prefect of the 
Marches as margrave or marquess. 

It was at the border, across the marga or hunters’ trail, that 
trapff p and traders displayed their mutual merchandize for 
barter and exchange. They hardly understood each other ; 
in those clannish times, when altruism and fellow-feeling would 
have been laughed to scorn, dialects differed much more than 
now. The devotees of Mercury had to use the ten fingers fdr 
their numeric transactions. Ten hunting knives for a bulloek 1 
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Fire fledged arrows for a stone axe I Two fox-hides for a bow 
of yielding yew or elmwood, with a strip of cowhide, serving as 
a bowstring ! Thus the decimal system cfiginated. It is qiiite 
primitive like the lunar calendar, 2 compared to duodecimalism 
and the solar year. 

The initial of ghn-anti (they strike or slay) is dropt in han 
(strike) and hahsa, literally ‘‘ striking ’’ or flapping the wings : 
a wild “ goose ” or migratory “ swan Cognate words are L 
hanser, pronounced by Roman cockneys anser (hence “ anserine 
and Ge gans (goose). Possibly L hos- tis meant “slayer, 
outcast”, ere it came to mean stranger and enemy. In primitive 
communities the stranger within the gates, most often a parricide, 
was shunned as hostile ; clansmen had a perfect right to slay the 
vagi*ant offender, and rid the “ nest ” of a public pest and peril. 
A homeless vagabond, severed from his sib, was more wretched 
than louring wolves in the wild wood. Aliens were robbed and 
killed with impunity until exchange of goods and gifts changed 
hostility to hospitality, and converted the hos- bis to a gues-t. 
Under the new conditions, the master of the household changed 
from a foe to a friend and patron of strangers whose goods he 
purchased. The clients of Ju-piter (All-father) called the 
family-head *hos-piter (guest-father) ; hence hospitable, dipt to 
“host”. The South-Sl title of a ruling prince is hos-podar 
(guest-lord) ; R gos-podin means '‘master, Mr.” The initials 
of host and guest indicate that the former is of L, and the latter 
of N origin. In case of sickness, a hospice or guest-house was 
turned into a hospital ; hostel and hotel are abbreviations. 

The social lift given by the expanse of trade is quite re- 
markable in the East as in the West. Purchasers looked on a 
salesman from a clan, not their own, as an an or alien. Ari 
came to mean “ foe Av arika, ahra, even means “ fiend 
The early Zoroastrian notion was that foreign vagrants had 
anra-maiiijni or Ahriman, the very devil, in them, while blood- 
relations were supposed to be guarded and guided by Spenta- 
mainyu, the Holy Spirit. But with the increase -W intertribal 
deals, the ari or alien pedlar ceased to be a susped, and was re- 
cognized as a friend, ap^a, Avairya, OP ariya. “ Loyal, noble, 
true ”, the usual rendering given to A, is a choice afterthought. 
Commercial travelers in Iran began to realize that the dialect 
and deity of nearly every farmstead were very much like their 
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own. The word airya leapt into a racial meaning. The flat- 
nosed darkies with high cheekbones and receding foreheads, 
nose-rings and tattoo^ limbs, the aliens of savage Turan, were 
designated as an-airyaT (non-A) and, with an ancient pun, as an- 
areta or. lawless. ’When A clansmen still haunted caves, and 
dwelt in mud- huts, long before they furrowed the soil in Iran and 
Erin, some of them would make friends of outsiders, and call 
them Aryans, in contrast to the darkies of alien sj^oh. 
The interpretation of A as tiller of the arable ’ land is an 
anachronism. 

21. MITHRA. 

The verb “ move,” a L derivative, is connected with ma (to 
measure) and me (to exchange, to trade and traf&c) ; both ma 
and me have the same pp mita. Itinerant pedlars, moving 
from place to place, measured and assorted their various com- 
modities for the purpose of barter and exchange. Mas (time- 
measurer, chronometer) signifies “ moon ” as well as “ month, 
the time needed for a lunar spin round the earth. Matar means 
“ measurer ” and mother ” ; child-bearers give measure, that 
is, provide shape and form, to the unborn babe. Mind cannot 
be measured like merchandize, but is amita, immeasurable and 
boundless. Matter is maya, measurable. The philosopher’s 
vision pierces the fluttering veil of maya, and realizes that 
matter is not a simple, but a compound, not durable, but wears 
out, and is illusory. May3 came to mean illusion. Transcen- 
dentalism is an Indian growth which has taken root wherever 
philosophy is prized, but A economics started in Iran ; migrant 
Hindus adopted her superior trade methods. Mith (to meet 
each other in a business way) is a S verb of Iranian origin ; the 
aspiration of t is an Av feature (puthra, mithra, and so on). 
Av mitha (changeable, deceitful) and mithva (goods exchanged ; 
paired) recur in S loan-words : mithas (mutually), mithuna (pair; 
couple) and mithya (by fraud), European developments of 
me (exchange, traffic) are 01 maeth (to defraud, to wrong) and 
the N prefix ^ misdeed (wrongful deed). 

Me-tre, a G derivative, first of all meant commercial ‘‘ mea- 
sure,” and then the rhj^hmic swing in poetry. G a-moe-ba 
(change) is applied to the endless “ varieties ” of form Jn the 
simplest life-units. Extensions of L me-are (movQi^about as 
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hawkers do) are mi-gr-are (move from ager to ager, migrate 
from place to place) and mu-tare (exchange), hence mutable 
(changeable), mutual (interchangeable, reciprocal) and moult 
(change or cast feathers). L com-mu-nis (measure for measure, 
orderly, ordinary) has been anglicized to “ common”.' Other L 
derivatives are material (measurable ; matter), mode (measure, 
manner), modest and moderate (within bounds and measure) 
and mo-rals (pedlars’ ways, commercial usages). Mean (com- 
mon ; Ge ge-mei-n) and mete (Ge messen), Li mainas (exchange ; 
R myena) and Lettish me-tit (to exchange) are growth on the 
same thick cluster of Indo-European words. But its finest 
bloom is Mi-thra, a sanctification of eastern business morals and 
mutual obligations, even as Mercury re-echoes the mercantile 
ventures of Roman merchants. 

It is significant that S mitra (friend) is a neuter. Friend- 
ship extended to a guest, was apparently an older meanings 
business deal, contract ” must have been the original sense, 
Av mi thra actually denotes “ agreement.” As plow-land became 
sacrosanct in Krishna, so mercantile law in Mithra ! Salesmen 
know the tricks of the trade, and are apt to take advantage of 
customers. All Iran felt the urgent need of a commercial " 
code, fining dishonest dealers. To Mithraists the given word 
was a sacred bond. They believed when two contracting parties 
negotiated that thousand-eared (hazanra-gaosha) Mithra as a 
third was present in their midst, .and heard each whispered 
secret. As the sun shmes on the just and unjust, so thousand - 
eyed (S sahasra-chakshus) Mitra sees right through straight or 
shady transactions. Sunlight and salesmanship commingled in 
the II mind ; the trade-god merged in the sungod. A moral 
leper who breaks his solemn word, a liar and contract-breaker, 
was branded as Mithra-druj, a deceitful devil, trying to cheat 
Mithra. Druj may be connected with Ge trug (deceit). Iranian 
law compelled a mithradruj to pay so many “ head of cattle ” to 
the wronged householder. Mithra represents the “ sanctity of 
treaties.” Without Mithraism the world would soon lapse in 
international barbarism. 

Owing to its economic background and ethical force, Mithraism 
spread from the Pontic shores to Rome, and further west to the 
bonnie Rhinelands. The Pontic raj who gloriously failed in 
crushhog Broman exploitation bore an Iranian name : Mithridates 
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signifies givein by Mithra/' Relics and ruins of Mithra tpm- 
pl^, Set up by Roman legionaBCS, have been excavated in 
Germany and England. 

22 . THE DRAGON FIGHT. 

Vasant defeats the dragon-brood of frosty clouds and leaden 
skies ; spring is vi*tra-han, Av verethra-ghna, the giant-killer. 
After the drear winter in northern latitudes, ^the young swains 
with their portion of live-stock left the old nest. In the sacred 
springtime when the delicate young verdure sprouts forth, and 
heavy snowstorms are forgotten over blue-eyed violets and 
sweet forget-me-nots, when gentle breezes fan the balmy air, the 
youthful herdsmen with bullock carts and tent-waggons, young 
wives and tender babes, bag and baggage, quitted the congested 
homeland. Led by a sage pathfinder, they set forth on their 
venturesome journey. Vasant was a time of sadness and glad- 
ness, of sorrowful leave-taking from the old folks at home, and 
thrilling anticipations of an unknown future. Sad hearts were 
left behind, but the migrants felt buoyant and grateful. Youth 
is the time for romance, age for reflection ! 

Vasant, L ver sacrum, R vyesna, was a religious festival 
The gods were praised, especiafly the spirit of spring who had 
just crushed the winter fury. The V age celebrated vasant 
annually with sanvadas or dramatic dialogues. Mystery plays 
in honor of India- Vrtrahan were enacted. The subject of these 
vernal masques was the struggle between nascent spring and 
senescent winter, light and darkness, dragon- slayer and snap- 
dragon. Vrtra snaps Lady Sunshine, and keeps her captive in 
his cloud-dungeon. But in vasant, young Indra flashes light- 
ning-snakes and hurls thunderbolts, battering and shattering 
the gloomy frontage of the massive giant-clou(&, the den of the 
eloud- giant. Every A settlement from India to Iceland, from 
Sakaland to Sumer, staged the Dragon Bight in spring. The 
Andrabhagas whose supreme bhag or deity was Andra were 
Saka nomads in the Dniepr valley. They welcomed the vernal 
season when they could resume their roving life on horseback, 
and celebrated the Dragon Fight on Mount Andragoras or Indra 
Hill ; Andragairi would be the Av, and Indragiri the S Imrans- 
iteration. The aUuvial plain between Balkh and Gha^ 1^011 
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known em Anderab or ‘‘ Indra Marshes ; caravans plied regu- 
lairly between Anderab and Kabul. The name Indara appears 
in world-old inscriptions found near Angora. 


What do the names Indra and Vrtra signify ? Dhr appears in 
Iranian as dr ; dhruva (firm) is OP duruva and Av drva. If 
Indra is related to S indh, idh (to set ablaze), the origin of the 
god would be Iranian, although the Ps rejected him. Indu 
means a bright “ raindrop ” and the gleaming “ moon’*. Light- 
nings flash in spring, the cloud-gates burst ; sparkling som, set 
free together with the sungold, floods the earth. Indra, releaser 
and released, is both the angry flash and the sunshine rescued 
from the threatening cloud-monster. Macedon was the G dia- 
lect spoken by Alexander. Two Macedon words, suggestive of 
indu and Indra or Andra, are ade (luminous ether) and adis (the 
blazing fire in the hearth). Vestal virgins fed the perpetual 
flame in Roman edi-fices or fire-temples. The ides ” refer to 
the full-moon about midmonth. It was at the Ides of March 
that Caesar was assassinated. 01 supplements are aid (fire) 
and*ed-sce, esce (moon). 


Pat (fall, fly) is identical with L pet.(fly at, rush against, be 
im-pet-uous) ; vrt (turn) with L advert-(turn to a thing). Hence 
adverse (luck has turned ; unfortunate), adversity (misfortune) 
^d adversary (turning on somebody, enemy, fiend). Cognate 
and R words are east-ward (turning east) and verst (the 
plow s turn ; about two thirds of a mile). Pat is the seed- verb 
of pat-ra (feather, wing) ; vrt of vrtra (adversary). In vasant 
the adversary (Av verethra) is crushed by the demon-slayer 
whose Av name is Verethra-ghna, the prototype of the good 
angel Behram. But Av verethra also signifies shield,” from 
var(to cover ; S vr) ; verethraghna was popularly explained as 
slayer with the shield.” The vernal victory was annually 
dramatized, but the victor’s name was perplexing. In the end 
verethra was said to mean “ victory,” though victory -slayer is 
even more absurd a rendering than “ slayer with the shield.” 
iconoclasm has to fight traditionalism in languagetoo. In sprinff 
Mazdaists spnnkle holy water (zaothra) in honor of Behram’ 
the giver of virility and victory. In the vasanf-masques of 

Vrtrahan, intoxi- 

cated with sparkling som or cloud- moisture (indu), slays Vrtra : 
^^t\e hashed by spnng storms, and yield to 
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The ftonning of Viirapur or Goud-castle was a]s# enacted 
West-A lands. King Oedipus slays the sphinx. Sir Sigfrid 
shatters the Nibelungs or nebular mists ; sig means victory in 
Ge. The calendar day of St. George, the dragon-slayer and pat- 
ron-saint of England, is April 23rd, also her greatest poet’s 
putative birthday and deathday. No wonder that Baconians 
regard Shakespeare as mythical, and maintain that the plays 
which bear his name on the title-page were actually written by 
Bacon. 

The dramatis personae in the old dragon-masque were the 
grisly winter-giant, young Indra and his dobing cavaliers ; the 
martial Maruts or march winds were clad in glittering mail- 
coat. Next, the sleeping beauty (Lady Sunshine), and the 
vaidya or medicine -man who had to bandage and rejuvenate 
the gruff greybeard, so that old pop might be fit for his assault 
and triumph next fall. After the Indra play which was per- 
formed in the open air came the depressing leave-taking, some- 
what cheered by exhilarating som-potions, the farewell sympo- 
sium. The last word spoken at the spring festival was a bless- 
ing from the quivering lips of the tear-stained dampati : O 
Vrtrahan, protect the ways of my beloved son whom I shall 
never see again ! Good angel Behram, be you his pathikrt, 
cut out his path of triumph along the lone rivers in the beast- 
infested jungle! Spirit of friendlhiess and goodwill, St. Vohu- 
mano, pray, guard and befriend my son. 

23. AIRYANA VAEJO. 

Tilak, laying a deeper meaning in the legend of the Dragon 
Fight, translates the elemental warfare in spring to Arctic skies 
under which the Caucasian race, both A and Semitic, is sup- 
posed to have lived in the Interglacial Age. When glaciation 
deluged Ultima Thule, the uttermost north, the Uttarakurus 
had to evacuate their circumpolar nest. Agonized mankind, 
driven out of the lost paradise, traversed endless snowfields, and 
steered their floating logs, crude dugouts, between huge icefloes. 
L navis (ship ; S naus, Av navo) is derived from nare (float)* 
Crowds peifshed, and crowds survived. Scattered over a vast 
area, countless bands and batches finally leached the present 
coast -belt which stretches from northern Siberia to the Finnish 
gwamps. When the flood subsided. Father Manu’s fleet of lugs 
jpuaus) landed t>n Himalay at Nau-bandhan (ship-landing ; 
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anchorage), Whereas the ark of the Hebrew patriarch descended 
on Moui]A Ararat in Armenia. No doubt, many Aryans weye 
among Noah's naval crew. In the dawn of time, A leaders 
conducted vagrant companies from Sumer to Merv and Kabul, 
and across the Khyber Pass to the Five -River-Land. Other 
migrants, largely traders, sailed through the Persian Gulf and 
up the Indus ; they reached the same destination in the V age. 
From 3000 onward, there was a constant move from Sumer to 
the Punjab. Angora and Bagdad, to use modem geographical 
terms for Hittites and Mitanni, concluded a treaty about B.C. 
1400 ; the extant document mentions Mitra, Indra and other 
V gods. At that time, military autocracies governed Syria 
and Palestine ; the dynasts, addicted to horse-racing and the 
chase, were of II blood and speech. 


There is a Hindu legend of a fabulous mountain rising in the 
middle of the earth. Its smiling ’* (smera) peak, Sumeru or 
Mem, breaks through the top of the terrestrial skull, and is 
fixed to Dhmva, the Pole Star. Mera is a miracle of light. 
Deyas or luminaries flash around it ; the seven resplendent 
fshis, or lights of the Great Bear, are always visible on Mem. 
According to Tilak, Mem is the North Pole, the nave and navel, 
hub and centre, of the Arctic world. After the deluge, Sumera 
or Meru lingered on as a reminiscence. It is unproven that the 
longer name was localized in Sumer, the shorter in the Pamirs 
(upa-mem or ‘‘near Meru") and in .Merv, Av Mourn. It is 
more convincing to link Merv linguistically to Av meregha 
• u since the copses along the Murgh-ab river are thick 

with moorfowl. The R reflex of smera (smiling) is mir( (show- 
^8 ofl> phenomenal : the world) ; a rival word of mir is svyet 
(the sacred light : the bright world). 


Aryans are children of light ; they adore the roseate sunrise 
V the flower-weaving springtime. All things bright and 
l^utiful look good; darkness breeds vice. Sounds like vas 
(bum, shme ; Av vahh, L us- and ur-) and vasu( bright, good ; 
Av vohu) conjure up spring and dawn before the fertile imagi- 
nation. Vasant (spring) recurs in G^vesar, e-ar, L%er sacrum 
^1. + ih G eos, OL ausosa, L aurora and 

tnumphant in the eastern quarter of 
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The Aryans, children of light, and loverc clahn 

descent from Vi-vae-vat, Av VivsnhTOt. Yima spiiiium from the 
latter, and Manu from the former. When Airyana vaejo, the 
Arctic Eden, was deluged with sleet and snow, Yima took his 
homeless folk to a new vara or enclosure ; he led them to the 
warmer south. Mount Meru, the “ mountain-height,” Av 
hara-berezaiti, was in the course of ages forgotten, but tradition 
localized Hara-Berezaiti at El-burz, south of the Caspian Sea. 
Vaejo, S bija, means “ seed,” and is related to “ vigor.” It 
was in Airyana Vaejo that A seed and manhood, vii^ty and 
vigor, had sprouted and germinated. 

24. THE ARCTIC HOME. 

Before Ahra Mainyu smote the “ seedland ”*with biting frost, 
the Arctic nest and nursery enjoyed a mild and genial climate. 
The use of the present tense will render Tilak’s narrative more 
vivid. At the North Pole, six months of continuous sunshine 
alternate with an equal period of Egyptian darkness, partially 
relieved by revolving moons and the Great Bear ; the seven 
stars shine overhead, and never set, at the roof of the world. 
According to the distance from the Pole, circumpolar summers 
increase from six to ten months. Arctic religion was largely 
devotional starlore ; each divodas or “ minister to the devas,” 
a priest of noble lineage, observed the celestial luminaries, and 
sacrificed to them for one whole month. In the Arctic belt 
where the sun shines seven months, seven royal sages, the 
saptarshis or rajarshis, acted as official astronomers and sacri- 
ficers ; they may weU have been precursors of the seven legend* 
ary kings who ruled earliest Rome, the city set on seven hiUs. 

The northern hemisphere is like an inverted cup ; all around 
gleams sevenfold light, but below the rim yawns fivefold dark- 
ness, resembling an open tala or palm, with the five fingers 
stretched downward. SI tilo (bottom) is related to S tala 
(bottom of the hand) and talatala (bottom without bottom, the 
bottomless pit below the rim of the terrestrial cup). Tartarus 
is the G name for the sunless abyss of the lower world. In 
Babylonian records, the long Arctic night is called Tiamat, the 
dragon of the “ deep ” (abzu). Tiamat, slightly changed, re- 
curs in the first chapter of the Bible, and taimata is the name 
of a dread snake in the Atharva Veda. The devas shine above, 
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runs a Upanishad passa^ and darkness (tamas) yawns below 
“in the waters” (ap-su); It is possible that the “undivided 
Aryans ” loaned from Babylon the two words tamas (darkness ; 
L*Hembrae, tenebrae, 01 temen, Li tamsa, R tima) and ap 
(water ; 01 apa, B ape). The seven sagos divided the Arctic 
zodiac in seven azure isles, floating in seven “ seas ” (sindhu), 
or encircled by seven air currents. Historic reflections are the 
seven karshvars or farm-belts, girding the Elburz heights, and 
the Five-River- Land, known as Sapta-sindhu, Av Hapta-hendu 
or the Seven Streams ; two fictitious rivers were added to make 
up the seven. 

Tilak, our spokesman in the Arctic question, regards the 
Dragon Fight as an ancestral remembrance of Arctic summers, 
alternating and ♦altercating with drear winter gloom. Tiamat 
holds the sacred light (deva) and the seven aerial streams (ap) 
in his cold and cruel grip ; the radiant goddess, seven-veiled, 
has to descend to Hades ; the wriggling snake encompasses and 
throttles the deva-forsaken earth. But in the end the dragon 
is slain, and the victor recovers the seven sparkling gems, sapta- 
ratna ; the northern light is ushered in. Fire (agni) turns once 
more the Arctic wheel (chakra) ; Agni is chakra- varti or “ turner 
of the wheel.” Atri, a V atar-priest, implores the god to bestow 
“ on each home sevenfold treasure,” dame dame sapta ratna 
(5, 1, 5). Pali transformed malimluch (robbing the light) to 
Muchalind, the serpent-king, whose sevenfold coil sheltered thei? 
chakkavatti (Buddha) from raging storms. Nature yields to 
grace, the demon to the Buddha, the sinner to the Saviour. In 
the Epic Age, the Dragon Fight was renamed “ Churning the 
Ocean.” The demon of the deep has snatched the sevenfold 
light, but the devas churn the dark waters, and recover the 
Arctic gems. In the brahminic ritual, seven gold cups, filled 
with good things, represent a meritorious alms-giving, known 
as the “ gift of the seven seas”, sapta-sindhu-dan. 

The cataclysm came ; the Ice Age changed summer to winter, 
and turned the seven treasures to sevenfold darkness, recorded, 
ages hence, in the seven circles of Dante’s Inferno. 

In a more southern Arctic zone where the sun shone eight 
months in the Interglacial Age, the zodiac resembled an eight- 
petaled (ashta-dala) lotus . Still further removed from the 
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North Pole wap a nine-gemmed (nava-ratna) land-belt where 
vipra-navagwas, the ^ sacred nine ”, offipiat^ nine months. 
In commemoration, in^nred (vipra, Av vifra) poet-priests who 
had a vision of the vanished past were celebrants at nava-ratra, 
the ‘'nine sacred nights”, at the beginning of vasant. The 
A vesta mentions Vifra Navaza who struggled in total darkness 
until the powers of light relieved and rescued him. Nine muses 
preside over the sacred arts which include songcraft and starlore, 
the rhythm of sound and the harmony of spheres. 

Best preserved are the Arctic traditions of the southernmost 
zone, nearest the Polar Circle, with ten months’ constant sun- 
shine, prior to the Glacial Age. Dacagwas, the “ sacred ten ” 
pastors, tended the ruddy cows (summer months) in the celestial 
stabte for the ten ” (daca-vraja). The dragon had shut the 
stable, but the dragon-slayer reopened dacavraja. Indra, sings 
a V rshi, is borne along by ten milk-white steeds in his triumphal 
car ; his very self moves tenfold, atma dacadha charati. In the 
Epic Age, the puzzling “ ten ” (daca), yoked to the “ car 
(ratha), crystallized round the person of Dacaratha, a solar 
dynast, and father of king Ram. Possibly the decemvirs were 
dacagwas before their conversion to Roman magistrates. They 
fixed the early Roman calendar which consisted of ten sacrificial 
months, lasting from Lent to Yule. March was the first month 
year ; December, as the name implies, was the tenth. 
When glaciation set in, dacagwa-Iand was visited with ten 
nionths of gloom and grief. The RV narrates how the son of 
Divodas battled against ten "non-sacrificing” (a-yajyu) kings. 
But the “ Ten Kings’ Battle ” was fought out in Arctic skies, 
mng before Dacarajna was staged in Sapta-sindhu, the Punjab. 
Ram on whom Indra’s mantle fell slew a ten-headed monster, 
and scattered its tenfold trickery (may a). 

Fairest of all lights is the roseate dawn, and the hymns dedi- 
cated to Ushas are the most exquisite in the RV. Aurora is 
ove ier in the temperate zone than in the tropics which rapidly 
pass from day to night, and from dark to light. Even more 
gorgeous is the Aurora Borealis, the rosy-fingered daughter of 
vidliatar, the star-disposer. After the long intimidating night, the 
Arctic Aryans jubilantly hailed and hymned the sacred light. 

The coming of the Ice Age with fell and fatal winters reverbe- 
rates from the pages of the Vendidad. Ahura sounded a war 
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ning : Ice-floods will encrust Airyana Vaejo. The sun will 
shine but once a year. Build an ark, Xima, and preserve the 
“ A seed ” from the fierce foul frost which will bite the earth ! 
The prophecy came true ; the cosy nest was snowed up, and 
unfit for habitation. Ten icy months were followed by a single 
pale sunrise which heralded a brief spell of two chilly summer 
moons. 

The N race also preserves memories of the uttermost north 
being engulfed in a dark abyss. Thule is perhaps related to 
S tala (depth or inside of the hand) and OS tilo (depth, bottom). 
N always aspirates an original t; tanu, OS tinuk, becomes 
thin, and tacla, tilo, turns to Thule. Bagnaroek, the advent 
of the Ice Age, drove the Ns from Thule. S raj (shine) reappears 
in ON regin, genitive ragna (the shining ones, the gods). A 
different word-group comprises rajas (the dark cloud of dust), 
Armeman erek (darkness, the approaching night) and ON roek, 
the dim region of rolling mists and wintry clouds. The Edda 
states that the regin dwell in ethereal space, in a luminous 
sphere. They are more durable than mortals, but finite too, 
tJ^^r^fore cannot last. In the end, the regin fall to dust, 
and fade in darkness. Tilak interprets ragna-roek, the dust or 
dusk of the gods, as the coming of the Arctic night. Wagner 
made music of the polar theme ; the goetter-daemmerung or 
• dimming of the devas ” is the grand finale of his superb Nibe- 
^g cycle. The whole Ring is a recast of the ancient Dragon 


25. THE GREAT BEAR. 

When the luminaries rose on high after the long darkness 
e Arctic Age greeted the flashing devas with rg, the flush of 
dance and gleam of song, Ge reigen-sang. Rg is^kin to rksha, 
the gleaming gnzzly; the glossy skin of the white -furred’ polar 
bear scmJUates like fresh-fallen snowflakes in the dazzling sun- 
Tn JnIT P® ofiered interglacial sacrifice to the devas. 
the contemplate the sevenfold light 

heavens. The sight of polar bears sug, 
gested the name saptarksha (seven bears) for the Great Bear. ^ 

Glaciation compeUed the Aryans to make a rush south Thft 
eastern group finally reached Iran and InZ 
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harbored white pofaf bears. Saptarksha became a word-riddle ; 
the consteiytion was renamed saptarshi. A legend was promptly 
indented of seven sageiB being harnessed to the shining pegs of 
the celestial car. The wondrous beacon- light above ^ Mount 
Meru, outshining lesser luminaries, reflected, to the vision of 
s^rs, the matchless sovereignty of God. The mighty essence 
(anura-hood) of the devas is one, mahad devanam asuratwam 
ekam ! That One is the star-disposer ; he transcends the Great 
Bear (saptarshin). 

Rksha, Av aresho, L ursus and 01 arth signify “ bear ; 
the strength of the animal must have been redoubtable, other- 
* wise Arthur and Ursula would never have been chosen as proper 
names, G arktos denotes the Great Bear as well. We still 
designate the uttermost north, with the Great Bear overhead, 
as the Arctic regions near the Arctic Sea. Iranian and Roman 
folklore followed in Indian footsteps. They changed the name 
of the constellation, when it was no longer intelligible, to hapto- 
iringa and septentrion respectively. Iringa, S linga, is a mark 
or characteristic. Hapto-iringa, P haft-warang, refers to the 
seven bright marks of the “ radiant lord of northern skies.” 
Shakespeare uses septentrion in the sense of “ north,” 

Saptarshi, septentrion and haft-warang, all three words are 
compounds. The second portion (rshi, trion and warang) is 
utterly corrupt, but the very debasement points to the long- 
forgotten Arctic origin of the A race. Veda and Edda, Avesta 
and Odyssey, the sagas of Cuchullin in Ireland, Arundel in 
England, and Igor in Russia, depict atmospheric pheno- 
mena which can only relate to the Northern Light or Aurora 
Borealis. 

Tilak was far more revolutionary as a pundit than as a politi- 
cian ; his scholarship was farther-reaching and more fruitful 
than his statesmanship. He was the last daring and original 
thinker India has produced. His fearless interpretation of the 
RV, and Brunnhofer’s tradition-defying research, should be 
critically investigated together with the classical commentary, 
written by Sayan in the fourteenth century, in order to get a 
right historic perspective of basic Aryanism. Only then an 
adequate translation, first in prose, and then rhythmic, will be 
possible, outshining the painstaking scholarly versions by Lud- 
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wig and Geldner. The Dragon Fight, that fertile matrix, not 
only of the Indian Theatre, but of the Elizabethan stage and the 
Wagner Ring, reflects, if we may believe Tilak, the ancient war- 
fare between Arctic sunshine and circumpolar darkness. 


26. ROMANCE OF NUMBERS. 

Nature is differentiated, split in twos ; the second numeral 
may have arisen from a concrete notion such as “ two twigs 
two green shoots of the same sap. Dwis, Av and L bis, G dis, 
signify “ twice dwi, nominative dwau, is “ two Our body is 
largely dual ; We have two eyes and ears, two hands and feet, 
and so forth. Hastau (hands) meant the two hands, without 
any particular thought of a dual sense ; hastas (all hands) is a 
later creation. S has preserved the dual, but L has lost it, except 
in the words duo (two) and ^ambo (both) ; S dwau and ubhau. 
The duality of the physical body is the source of grammatical 
duals from which plurals have sprung. 

Things connected with the body are often dual or decimal, 
twofold or tenfold. Evolutionists look on the ten toes and 
fingers as a survival of ancestral habits to climb up a oocoariut 
palm, or some other giant of the wood, for the sake of edible 
fruit, or of shade and shelter. The ten daktyls or fingers sugges- 
ted the G numeral deka (ten) ; the ten.‘ toes” (OE tan) our number 
"‘ten”. Primitive barter was conducted by pra-pancha, the 
“outstretched” hand. Five stone hammers for a goat! ten 
deer-skins for a milchcow^ Five and ten became standard 
numbers, a numeric unit, just as we talk, in a slangy and slipshod 
fashion, of a fiver or tennei'. G deik- (point at) and daktyl 
(pointer, i.e., finger) are related to die, Av dis (to show), and 
daca, Av dasa (ten), also to L in-dic-ator and dec-em (ten) ; 
digit (index, Le,, finger) is likewise of L origin. 


Pitar (father) and pank-ti (the span of the extended fingers 
a group of five) are accented on the last syllable ; hence t a^nd k 
are softened in OE to d and g : faeder and finger ; f is the regular 
N representative of p. Traders curtailed prapancha, the expanse 
of the fingers, to pancha (five). In Hindu philosophy, prapancha 
IS the cosmic expanse which, like a spider’s wob, entangles the 
reality of things, and conceals essence in the meshes of fleeting 
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semblarce. ♦ Pemp is the 6 and N, *kenk the IC echo of pancha: 
G pemp-tos and Gothic f mf, L quinque, 01 coic ; all 

three mean ‘‘ five.” 

Derived from tar-ati (he crosses ; root tri ; see part 12) is 
acwa-tara (equine cross-breed ; mule). L affinities are tr-ana 
(across, beyond), tres (beyond two, thaf is, ‘‘ three ”) and tep 
(thrice). 

The number five evolved from the spread-out fingers ; four 
from four-footed animals. Beast and man, quadruped and 
bi]:)ed, ehatushpad and dwipad, are closer companions in the 
country than in town. Steed and steer, colt and calf, are ever 
before the eyes of horsemen and herdsmen. The wild Turanians 
or Turkmans are expert riders ; their turag speeds like lightning 
over the lone steppe and desert. Indian bullocks, the most 
patient quadrupeds in the service of man, pull a heavy load (anas) 
from dawn to sundown, with a few hours’ rest in between. Even 
in V times, Brother Bullock was j^rized and pitied as a burden- 
bearer or load -carrier, anad-vah, L *onus-vehens. The formidable 
compound sounds more familiar to English ears, if compared to 
the words ex-on-erated (freed from the ‘‘ load ” of a criminal 
ojiargo) and veh-icle (carriage). 

The verb Ip (cross a stream, go yonder) was intensified to 
(;ur (pash on, be quick) ; tura-ga means “ quick-goer ”, i.e,, 
liorse (Av tCira). Cha-tura (very quick) was associated with 
the speeding feet of the turag ; hence chatur (four). The Gaelic 
words for “ cattle ” and “four ” are almost identical. Chatui*, 
without the reduplicative prefix, survives in II and G : tur-iya 
(fourth ; Av tuiryo) and tra-|;ezo (four-footed, i.e., table, swing- 
board), L qua-ter moans “ four times The reduplicative 
qu is also guttural iq 01 (c) and Li (k), but is changed to eh in 
S and K, and is t in G. Chatur (four) is 01 ce-thir, Li kq- 
turi, R che-twero and G te-tra, used in compounds like tetra- 
gon, a figure of four angles. 

Pour became a stabilized number like five and ten. There 
are four weeks to a lunar month, four sessions in the year, four 
yugas or world-ages (caveman, shepherd, farmer, industrial 
wopl^or), and four Vedas or scriptural portions (nature poetiy, 
sacred tunes, sacrificial rites and magical charms). There are 
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four castes (clerical, military, commercial and menial), all equally 
Imnored, whether swami or sweeper, if they fulfil %heir dharma, 
and equally base, if they shirk their duty. Four was a unit, ’a 
lot (ashta). The pp of ac (obtain) is ashta (portion, allotment). 
Four bullocks or horses were one ashta ; eight were ashtau or 
two lots. Ashtau which came to mean “ eight ” is a dual like 
dwau (two) or ubhau ' (both) ; L duo and ambo. L octo and 
Gothic ahtau mean eight and also preserve the archaic 
dual form. When OE tun (enclosure) developed to “ town ”, 
the old sense was lost ; it survives in Ge zaun (hedge). When 
ashta (lot) was used for numeric purposes (eight), the original 
meaning was transferred to the cognate word anca (portion). 
Ashta (portion) .is formed like va-ta (wind), but S dictionaries 
only record the pp ashta (obtained). Five and ten are cave 
numerals, associated with primitive barter, but four and eight 
are pastoral and farmers’ terms, like gotra (cow-shed, family) 
and gopa (herdsman, gaikwar, king). 


27. THE DECIMAL SYSTEM. 


Six, seven and nine have yet to be explained. Let us take the 
last number first. After coining ashtau, Hindu cattlemen 
needed a name for the next higher numeral. They called tl^ 
new ” number nava which, like F neuf, means ‘‘ nine ” as w^ 
as ‘‘ new.” The daily question “ what’s the news ? ” implies 
no curiosity for past history, but for the present ; what happens 
nu (now) is nava (new.) The evcr-ptesent now ” gave birtK 
to “ new ” which is the matrix of “ nine New and nine are' 
ia Ge neu and neun, and in L novus and novem. “ Now ” waa 
generalized to “ new ” which was specialized to ‘‘ nine 


*The most interesting number, semantically, is six ThO 
^ctic calendar of the dacagwas, and the Roman calendar of tha 
^cemvirs, ignored the two winter montffs during which the 
bl^ight devas were held captive in Tartarus. Chaldean star- 
gazers fixed the twelve months’ year, thus correcting the anti: 
quated calendar which ended with Decem-ber, the tenth month. 
The science of Babylon divided the egg-trail of our plan^ry 
sphere in twelve zodiacal sections, beginning at vasant, the 
equmox, when the sun seems to stand in the fish-sign. In 
mathematics and astronomy, A rshissat at the feet of cLldehn 
rflbbis. Itinerant pedlars grafted the new reckoning on to the 
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feiger^coimtiag of A huntsmen and graziers ; eggs and earthei^- 
ware were no longer sold by the decad, but by the dozen. Babel 
was the first to divide the year in twelve months, and the day in 
twelve hours ; Aryanism adopted the startling innovation. It 
is due to Chaldean calculations that twelve pence make a shiUing, 
and that a foot measures twelve inches. Numbers, typical of 
decimalism, are ten, hundred and thousand ; duodecimalism is 
represented by six, twelve, sixty and possibly twenty. Shad- 

f ava, six head of cattle, came to mean* a yoke or group of six, 
alf-a-dozen ; Ge schock (threescore) is a Babylonian loan- 
word like “ sack ”, coarse cloth big enough to hold sixty smalt^ 
articles. F numerals show a rift after sixty. Seventy is called 
threescore-ten (soixante-dix), eighty is fourscore (quatre-vingt), 
and ninety “ fourscore-ten E numerals are decimal numl^rs 
back to thirteen (three-ten) ; one to twelve are formed differently. 

The tentative etymologies, proposed for the first numeric 
decad, are all home-made, except six for which no satisfactory 
A etymology can be found. Shash, G hex, L sex, 01 se, (3othic 
saihs and Li ses, defy analysis because the number has been 
borrowed from Babylon, together with the duodecimal computa- 
tions of her learned astonomers. 

• , 
The meaning of L sec-undus (second) and Li sek-mas (seventh) 
seems to be sequ-ent (on the first or sixth respectively). G hepK 
(follow) is the source of hepta (seven), but sapta (seven) must not 
be traced to sach-(follow), but rather to the side-track verb sap- 
(follow to the grave, honor the dead), from which sapai*y4 
(memorial service, ancestral worship) is also derived. Agai% 
li iieptem (seven) is not directly connected with sequ- (follow), 
but with sep-elio (I follow to the grave, I bury) ; hence sep^ 
tmre (burial) and sepulchre (place of burial, tomb). The relation- 
flhip between Av hach- (follow) and hapta (seven; P haft) is 
similar. The p-forms possibly belong to dialects, once currenti 
in India, Iran and Italy. 

Eft, the gipsy word for seven, sounds like P haft. The 
j^psies#, low-browed tinkers, thieves and fortune-tellers, hail 
from India. Vagrancy led the swarthy wanderers to Iran where 
they tamed and swapped horses, and to Singhala or Ceylon; 
hence they are known in Italy as zingari, in Germany as zigeuneiv 
and in Bussia as zigani. The gipsies style themselves Romany, 
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in memory of their long stay in Erze-rum and East -Borne or 
Byzantium. A long sojourn in Egypt and Bohemia also left 
traces on their variety of names, Gipsy is short for Egyptian ; 
artists, indulging in loose and irregular habits, are nicknamed 
‘‘ Bohemians ”, the F name for gipsies. Their music is wild apd 
spontaneous, their moods free and lawless, their life roving and 
romantic. They live in traveling wagons or dingy tents. When 
mealtime comes, a fire is made in the open. An eldritch hag, 
her tatters rich in sky and sunset, stirs the cauldron-pot which 
dangles from a tripod ; and how good the rabbit soup smells ! 
After sundown, merry dance and music, and the clatter of 
castanets and dice, fill the picturesque camp. Originally the 
gipsies were vagabonds of the vilest type, talking somo 
debased prakrit. Their melting-pot of a vocabulary contains 
S numerals like dwi (two) and panch (five), bits of Hindustani 
such as paiii (water) and churi (knife), and words from every ’ 
land through which they passed. 


In conclusion, a few words on cata .and sahasra, hundred and 
thousand! Numbers like ninetwn (nine-ten) and ninety (nine 
decads) unmistakably ])oint to the decimal basis of our numeric 
system. In S, nine-ty is nava-ti, and *t(ui-ty (hundred) is 
*daca-ta, dipt to cata. The same word-shearing is noticeable 
in Av sa-tem (from dasa), L een-tum (from decern) and Gothic 
hun-d(from taihun). At first, hundred meant a “ long hundred 
or s^ score. In king Alfred's tin\e, hund-red, the standard 
number by which percentage, the bank-rate, is now fixed, still 
denoted ten dozens (120), and not ten decads (100). Evotv- 
where, duo-decimalism overlapped the older decimal systeu^. 


_ Hundred is a pan-A word, but “thousand ” was coined in- 

^ nations of Europe and Ns. 

To them It must have been as dazing and dazzling a figure as 

C thevTJmed and prolific to the Romans 

^at they named that number after the teeming millet seeds 

J mSvS '‘“‘I 

fswS aS «“S<;ar^. 
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like a Jii atua or yawning gap. *Hasra (thousand) is inferred from 
sa-hasra (one-thousand), Av ha-zahra ; a similar extensioA is Q 
he-katon (one -hundred). Sahasra was popularly associated 
with sahas (might and “ victory : Ge sig) ; before lakhs and 
crore^camo in vogue, a ‘‘ thousand seemed a “ mighty ” lot. 

2S. M.4ZDALSM AND MOSAISM. 

If Aryanism is indebted tu Semitic culture, the pupil has cer- 
tainly outstript the preceptor. Hebrew and Moslem genius 
wqre too feeble-winged to soar to the bracing altitudes of a 
Sophocles and Shakespeare, or reach the daring heights of 
Platonism and Vedant. In the Middle Ages, Christian scholas- 
tics fostered the spirit of Plato in St. Augustine’s presentation, 
whereas Semitic erudiiion preferred the logic of the Lyceum to 
the idealism of the Academy. In the tweltih century, Aristotle 
,,was annolaled by two of his most illustrious commen. ators, 
the one an Israelite, and the other an Islamite. But even the 
sagacity of Maimonides and Averroes reilocis the hair-splitting 
legalism of the Levites rather than the eagle-vision of the 
Projjhets, 

Mos.^iism and Mazdaism show many points of contact. Yah- 
veh and Ahura, though elymologically unconnected, both mean 
“ that which is.” Each revealed himself as “ I am that I am,” 
ahmi yad ahmi ; see Exodus 3, 14. Moses heard the divine 
command out of a burning bush, and Zerdosht saw asha, the 
eternal order of things, in the sacred flame. The lawgivers of 
Israel and Iran realized the omnipfesonce of God and Satan ; 
the duality of good and evil struggles for the possession of our 
souls. 

• 

All who wilfully dissociate themselves from fellow -influence, 
and social service, stagnate, wither and retrograde. This applies 
to nations as .well as indivifluals, A healthy give and take, 
both industrial ind. cultural, shows vitality and progress, and 
is the stepping-stone to international co-operation and universal 
brotherhood. The Periclean age would not have been so crea- 
tive, if the Homeric age had been less responsive to Cret^ 
craftsmanship, wondrously improved in Mycenaean art and archi- 
tecture, and to the mercantile spirit of the slick Phenicians, a 
brother-tribe of shrewd Israel. Cadmus set up Tyrian smelting, 
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which is vision rather than science. Monism cognizes the rea- 
lity of things, and div|pes a durable unity ^\'lierein all difl:’erei;i- 
tiation abides, as vagrant sunrays in the solar orb. 

Mfazdaism has not only proved productive, but prophetic. 
Mages, wise men of the East, followed the mystic star to Bethle- 
hem, and were the first to adore, with myrrh and frank incense, 
the divine babe, sprung from Jewish loins, but rejected by his 

own. 


Monotheism 

I 


Devotion 

Mosaism 


Vision 

• Mazdaism 
Mahayan 


Mohammedanism Vedaut (monism). 

It is the function of Semantics to follow the silent and often 
hidden trail of cultural influences. An old Florentine novel 
narrates the tragic tale of Borneo and Juliet ; the 
dramatic structure, raised by the Si rat ford architect, towers 
high above the Italian groundwork. But it is of little avail to 
speculate wdiether the Parsi flame was fed by the oil of Mosaic 
morals and monotheism. Was Zerdosht a younger contem- 
porary of Moses, and are the cherubim and seraphim the proto- 
type of the Av angelic host ? We do not know, but we are sure 
that we cannot have a better guardian angel than Vohumano,. 
or goodwill towards man. The compound name consists of 
manas (mind, will) and vasu (bright, good ; Av vohu), from vas 
(shine). Pagan Rome cherished Ves-ta, the blazing hearth and 
clean fireside. The sacred flame in the fire-temples of ancient 
Italy was entrusted by the flamen to pure-souled Vestal maids. 
Their bright eyes and cheery faces reflected Vohumano’s presence 
in souls afire with love and goodwill. Wlienever you feel down- 
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hearted or out of temper, never carry sour features among men, 
bjit pray Ahuramazda to send his goo^ angel Vohumano into 
your needy soul ! 

i 

29. THE HOLY NAME. 

Iranian shepherds concocted healing herbs as a cure for sick 
men and cattle. Wild honey, mixed with herbal juice, made an 
excellent ferment which proved a tonic and stimulant at the 
same time. Av madh (to heal wdth herbs and honey) is the root- 
verb of madhu (honey ; mead) and madha (knowledge of herbs 
and their medicinal qualities). The verb is pan-A, but generally 
spelt mad or mod. Sweet flowers like honeysuckle attract the 
bee, S madhu -lih or honey -sucker. S kin without .the 
aspirate are mada (intoxicant) and madira (maddening, gladden- 
ing). Med-icine. (healing potion) is of L origin ; medical science 
began with herbal lore. In Great Britain and Ireland we find 
01 mid (mead) and E mad (excited by mead). In merry 
old England, ale ousted mead as a national liquor. Derived 
from R myod (honey ; mead) is myod-ved or meclvyed (honey- 
eater, i.e., bear). Classical scholefrs are familar with the inter- 
change of ‘‘ d ” and “ 1 G dakry (a tear) reappears inL 
as laciima, F larme, and Odyss-eus as Ulyss-es. In Albanian, a 
cousin of Armenian, myal (L mel, 01 mil) means “ honey and 
my alt re, G meli-tta, is a “ bee 

Mazda sounds somewhat like magic, but issues from a different 
source. The Holy Name may be related to madhu which like 
haom was administered as a medicine. Mazda is the divine 
healer who^e unfailing remedies calm the troubled breast, 
and make the sick soul sound again. He is also maz-dao, 
“ giver of might ” and strength. Mazda is furthermore connect- 
ed with mazdah, S medha (mindfulness) : God minds those who 
mind him ! All three etymologies seem to blend in the Holy 
Name, perhaps to remind us that the spirit of self-sacrifice 
energizes, and has power to heal our sinful state. The heavenly 
bodies set a shining example ; they move along their pre-ordained 
orbits, not self-willed, but in unison with a higher law. Medha 
is akin to G math (remember, memorize) . The instructor draw's 
geometric figures on the blackboard, and explains the measure- 
ments ; to remember the lesson, and memorize the mensuration, 
is the first step in math-ematics. The lessons of Mazdaism 
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are mathematically correct ; let us memorize their spirit day 
by day, be true in thought, word and deed, and never defy t^e 
immutable law of asha ! 

Breath (as-u) and blood (as-an) constitute vitality. Hence II 
as-ti (he has breath and being ; he “ is ”). Cognate forms are G 
and Li esti, L and F est, and OR yesti ; initial '' e is more archaic 
than II “ a.*’ As four and five were suggested by cows’ feet 
and by fingers, so the auxiliary ‘‘ is ” by the breath in our lungs 
and the blood in our veins. Medieval schoolmen coined from 
L esse (to be) an expression for Being, viz. “ essence ”, the 
reality of things. Essence, ‘‘that which is ”, is identical with 
asura, Av ahura. Faith transubstantiates all things to their 
unmanifest state, to ahura-hood or essence. Ahura is the 
breath of our life, our heart’s blood and very being. His 
Holy Name recurs in Gothic anses and ON aesir (gods) ; the 
genitive plural of OGe os (god) is osna. Os-wald means “ God 
wields ; Ahara is my strength ! ” Discrimination is the rainbow 
bridge which leads from semblance to substance, from this 
world of shadows to the radiant gods. The pagan Germans 
fancied that the gay-tinted rainbow is a “ bridge of the gods ”, 
and named one of their oldest and quaintest cities Osna-bruck. 

30. GOD IN ENGLAND AND RUSSIA. 

Fear of nature’s destructive aspects,. and the wish to propitiate 
the hostile elements, seem to underlie the earliest observable 
phenomena of religion. When the lightning flashed, the thunder 
clapped, and black monster -clouds obscured the sky ; w’^hen an 
eclipse threatened to swallow sun or moon, as a prairie wolf 
might devour a shepherd’s pet lamb ; when blizzard or hiu'ricane 
swept over the nomadic tent -settlements ; when the swollen 
streams flooded the luxuriant grassland, II wizards would mutter 
weird incantations to charm the howling spirits by whom the 
whole creation, insensate as well as animate, was believed 
to be possessed. The spirit -conjurer (hotar) chanted invocations, 
mantras, in order to scatter the foul fiends of drought, famine 
and plague from the stricken land, or to banish the demon of 
disease from broken limb and leprous skin. 

Hotar, Av zaotar, means literally “ invoker ”, and hutam, 
originally ’^ghu-tom, is that “ which is invoked ” with 
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magiQ spells ; the dread spirit-world 1 Ghutom, with the accent 
on the o, corresponds, letter by letter, to God ” who is formally 
a pp neuter like hutam. “ Let your light shine on us, dispel 
dark demons ! ” was a hiiti or invocation with which the deva- 
hu or mantra-chanter ‘‘called” on the devas. In the RV, 
ho tars are leading priests who chant sacrificial prayers. 

Anglo-Saxon lords, «s the word indicates, were hlaf-ords or 
loaf- warders ; they doled out the daily bread to their tenants 
and retainers. The Hindu dampati did exactly the same ; each 
member of the joint -household “ received ” (ac ; pp ashta) his 
proper share. As the house -father appoints and apportions the 
food-supply, so the Heavenly Father dispenses and disposes 
of each man’s destiny. “ Apportion, dispense ” is “ nem ” 
or “ dai ” in G, and “ bhaj ” in S. All three verbs have leapt 
from a concrete to an abstract meaning, from food to fate. 

Nemos and nemesis are G words. Nem-os is a plot of grass- 
land, apportioned to vagrant graziers ; nem-esis (settled portion ; 
deserved fate) developed to nom-os (retributive justice ; law). 
Eco-nomy means “ domestic law ”. L kin are Num-a, the 
first legislator of Rome, and num-erals or figures in their lawful 
place, in arithmetic order. Ge nim-m (take your portion !) 
is an imperative. 

G dai-s (meal, portiou) is connected with S day (apportion). 
Fair fortune and ill luck, personal gifts and defects, are our dai- 
mon or human lot which is sure to turn to a demon or evil spirit 
if we foolishly rebel against our allotted fate. 

The pp of bhaj (allot) is bhakta, Av baht ;-aht sounds guttural 
as in Ge n-acht (night). In the II belief, babes are not so 
innocent as they look ; they are born according to past doings 
and desert ; each with a bhaga or individual lot and luck. 
The “ allotter ” counsels Arjun in the Song of Destiny (fihagavad 
Gita) to take up his cross, and do his appointed duty ; this is 
bhakti (service and devotion) ! Av bagha, OP baga and Thra- 
■cian bag (hellenized to bagaios), express destiny and 
Deity, the divine disposer of life and death, of fortune and failure, 
since all things are preordained and pre-established ere they come 
to pass, depending like flowers on their quality of seed. The 
Zoroastrian terip. for predestined fate or dispensation of pro- 
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vidence is bagha-baht, “ dispensed by the dispenser Provi- 
dence guided an Iranian band of aristocrats to the Tigris shores 
where they settled by divine command. They named the new 
site Bagho-dat, “ set up by Eagha alien mosques have long 
supplanted the ancient fire-temples of Bag-dad. Western 
relations of bh g' (alio. ) are G fag-ein (to get one’s share, to eat),^ 
and E buckwheat and beech-nins, the one being food, and the* 
other lodder. More imi)or{ant is the equal ion of OP baga and 
R bog ; both words mean ‘‘ God.” The^rst and last champion 
of Indo-Europeanism, A past and future, each with an inbred 
faith in the disposer of the destinies of nations ! Iran and 
Russia share the same word to express his Holy Name. Outside 
the fire-circles of Bombay, Mazdaism is nowhere Vjetter under- 
stood, and more clearly interpreted, than in R universities. 
Ge pundits plunge deep intellectually, but R rshis or seers soar 
aloft. They revitalize the tradition-dimmed spirit of Zerdosht, 
and R recasts always vibrate rhythmically to modern social pro- 
blems I Part 7 mentions byel (white, light). Byelbog, the sacred 
light, was indeed “ holy ” (Av spenta, BS svent) to the pagan 
Slavs ; they adored Byelbog as Svent ovit, j ;st as Catholic sailors 
praise Mary, the jewel in the skies, as Stella Maris or Star of the 
Sea. 


31. THE SACKED LIGHT. 

Magic and runccraft (God) are the N bedrock of the Holy 
Name ; fatalism (Bog) is its SI foundation. What is the root- 
idea of God in L and Ro (do us, F diou) ? 

The vocative of div (daylight, skylight) is dyau, o sacred 
light! L relatives are dies (day) and dens (god of light) with 
the more gcuieral sense of “ God ” ; F dieu and Italian dio. 
“ Adi(m ” is uliimately a commendation to the adorable light 
and its divine source. Similar are the words for God in 01 (de), 
ON{ty ; plural tivar) and OE (Ihv or tin). 

Aryans are children of light. During matin prayers, the sun- 
gazers in Hindustan turned their faces east to the rising orb. 
The south of India lay to their right,” dakshin, and was 
termed the Dikhan. The IC forms are L dexter (right-handed, 
dexterous) and 01 deas (to the right ; souih). The pious sires 
watched for the dawning light, and prayed : Dyau-pitar, Father 
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Sky! our Father which ait in Heaven! Iran perverted deva to 
div or devil ; hence Dyaupitar, like brahmin and agni, is absent 
from the Av vocabulary. But the V invocation recurs in the L 
vocative Ju-piter (Father Sky), petrified to Father Jove. The 
Homeric vocative Zeu-pater (Fatherly Light, Kindly Light) was 
also conventionalized to Father Zeus.’’ Learning consists in 
a mass of traditional formulas which deaden rather than quicken 
our judgment ; the critical spirit of science has to clear the 
intellectual atmosphere from age to age, in order to touch the 
very groundwork of human thought. The names by which the 
pagan E and I adored the kindly light were Father Tiu (still 
preserved in Tue’s-day) and Dag De-athir (good Father Sky), 
dipt to Dagde (le bon dieu). 

The Slavs worshiped Sventovit, and the Lithuanians “ Ugnia 
Svent,” again the Sacred Light ; see part 12. Ugnis is identical 
with R ogon, North E ingle, L ignis and S agni, the agile element. 
Ignis never transcended the physical sense ; ignite means “ to 
set afire.” But every N land paid divine honors to the ingleside 
or fireside. Ingeborg (fire-shielded) is quite a common name 
among Swedish girls. Ingol-stadt in Bavaria and Jngham in 
England were ancient sites of fire-temples like Adarbaijan. 
The A conquerors of Iran were grouped in lords spiritual and 
temporal, fire-priests (athravan) and car -warriors (rathaeshtar). 
The Anglo-Saxons also consisted of a powerful hierarchy and a 
military caste, defenders of the ingle-faith and of the land ; 
even now the initials of ingle and England sound alike. Origi- 
nally the Angles were fire-devotees, whereas the Saxon nobles 
excelled as swordsmen. L sax-(stone) is derived from sec-(cut ; 
hence inter-sec-t or cut asunder). The N sax was a stone- 
sword, as hammers were stone-malls ; both words were coined 
in the. Age of Stone. 

Father Sky and Mother Earth, the pure ethereal flame and 
the prolific mother, matrix and womb of a wanton and wilful 
creation ! Adoration of the Sacred Light is an A article of faith ; 
earth-cult and the concomitant phallus-worship are alien intru- 
ders. Lower tribes were subjugated and incorporated in the 
A polity, but their vile sex-sorcery could not be stamped out 
altogether ; it was certainly refined and uplifted by contact 
with Aryanism. Mythology mated Father Sky to Mother 
Earth, R matka zemlia, OE folde moder, G de-meter, S mahSL 
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ambS. (the great mother). In the seventeenth century, Malabar 
pirates, cruising in palvas or galleys, forced a nau-bandhan 
(landing) at Bombay, on Malabar HiU and what was called 
“ Kuli beach ” or Colaba. Palva-bandhan was debased to 
^‘Apollo Bunder” where the dread sea-robbers, with gruesome 
rites, offered human sacrifice to the Great Mother. Blood and 
witchcraft were to propitiate the Dread Power which is produc- 
tive of medicinal and poisonous herbage, of sanity and sickness, 
of benign and malignant spirits. The place where the Dravidian 
corsairs invoked Maha Amba was known as Mumba, further 
corrupted, if the tradition be correct, by punning buccaneers 
from Lisbon to Bom-bahia which means “ good harbor ” in the 
Portuguese language. Prom Bombahia to Bombay it is but a 
short step of the glib tongue. The Dravid -speaking Dekhan 
bears an A name, but beautiful Bombay, though A-speaking, 
is a Kuli word, ill-handled by Lusian sailors! Others connect 
the “ Gateway of India ” with bombax which means cotton 
in Low L. 

32. METAPHYSICS. 

“ One ” is a metaphysical number. Unity is no rudimentary 
notion, but a philosophical concept. All A languages employ 
the same word for the series “ two to ten,” but have no common 
vocable for ‘‘ one ” which was evidently coined independently 
after the racial rift and break-up of the A mother-tongue. 
Agriculturists do not cultivate adwait ; oneness does not belong 
to the raw empiricism of cattle-deals, but to the reflective age 
of critical reason. In the highest meditation, mind and senses 
stop all activity ; in the vision of unity the body turns rigid and 
motionless like a lifeless corjjse. The multiform universe rolls 
away from a supernormal consciousness which is no longer 
dissipated and scattered over a thousand things and thoughts, 
but intensely concentrated, and almost merged in the all-en- 
folding One. In a superconscious state, subject and object, 
seer and seen, become one, the One without a second. A higher 
plan© of being is attained than this short-sighted shadow-world 
and dream-reality can offer. 

The ideas of “ thousand ” and one,” quantitative and quali- 
tative infinitude, never entered the A mind in the vast prairies 
east and west of Matushka Volga. “ One ” was a choice 
afterthought. Sim-ilar (alike), a word of L origin, and “ one 
and the sam-e ” recur in S *sm-krt, sakrt (on one occasion, once) 
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and tht G feminine *sm-ia, mia (one). Other languages form 
“ pne ” from the demonstrative pronoun “ i ’’ (there ! pointing 
to an object as it were ; compare E “ it ’’) which in II is modified 
to e and ae. E-ka and A\ ae-va signify one.’' F u-n and 
Ge ei-n express the Infinite (one) as well as the indefinite (an) ; 
un chien, ein hund, mean both “ a dog ” and one dog.” E-ka, 
ae-va, o-ne, have each a different suffix ; moreover, they vary 
radically from their ordinals and multiples which, in the case of 
other numbers, are the offspring of cardinals. Dwis (twice) and 
dwitiya (second) are derived from dwi (two) ; tris (thrice) and 
trtiya (third) from tri(thi'ee), and so on. But eka(one) differs 
entirely from prathama (foremost, first) and sakrt (once). 
“ One,” the sun and centre of all figures, is the smallest number, 
and at the same time the big and boundless, all-embracing One! 

Since the system of Vedant has a V background, it is apposite 
to enquire into the origin of the S word. Veda is a transcen- 
dental term with a most romantic and chequered history. Some 
biographical sketch of self-made men may contain the story of 
a poor lad who sold newspapers in the streets of New York, and 
rose to be President of the U. S. Hindu doctors are prone to 
associate veda (wisdom) with the healer’s art, since a vaidya 
is a medical man. But all this is modern information, the 
presidential aspect of the Veda. Where does the news vender 
Come in, the caveman who handled the word ages before the 
scientist and the sage ? 

Current vocables constantly change their appearance, vitality 
and significance like the rest of the organic world. That is why 
Volapuk and Esperanto are still-born. The Biology of Words 
endeavors to disengage the tangled relations between concep- 
tions which differ as widely as hostility and hospitality, or 
witchcraft and idealism. “ Truth,” “ virtue,” “ logic,” all 
abstract terms, rest on a lower concrete stratum which has to be 
unearthed, before the upper layer of language can be historically 
understood. The traditional interpretation of A as “ noble ” 
or “ stanch ” is unsatisfactory, because blue blood and loyalty 
are not basic notions, but much later developments of thought. 
Semantics provides a more rudimentary definition of such 
hoary words as A and Veda. In the Age of Stone, our ancestry 
dwelt in mud-huts and subterranean caverns. Their daily work 
was to push and pull, tear and tread, dig and rub, kick and knock, 
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split and fell, pound and pierce. Suchlike palaeolithic activitien, 
«d no grand notions of loyalty and wisdom, struggled in th^ir 
awakening minds for rude expression. 


Parts 26 and 27 allude to ac (obtain) and L sequor (I follow). 
L ac<us (a sharp needle) and oc-ulus (the piercing eye ; S ak-shi) 
point to a concreter and more archaic sense of the verb ao, 
such as pierce with a stone-tool, force a passage ; reach, ob- 
tain.’’ Ac-ute (sharp as a needle ; Americans say cute) and 
ac-id^ (sharp, sour) are of L parentage ; edge (a sharp point) is 
an E relative. The Roman eagle-eye (oculus) pierced every 
purpose ; the N vision “ follows ” and pursues its aim ; see 
part 20. Again, vidh (to wound) must first have meant “ to 
pierce, say, a deer-skin with a bone-needle. An Av connection 
^ (hit at, came across). I) ” is more primitive 

than dh , mad (heal j see part 29) than madh, and vid than 
vidh. The older unaspirated form is preserved in R vid-at 
(pierce with a glance : see) and L vid-i (I saw), pp visus. Veda, 
Av vaeda (I saw : I know) marks a further step in advance ; all 
knowledge rests on sense perceptions ! Vid is a most prolific 
root : vaidya (knower, that is, medicine-man, doctor) and veda 
(knowledge both magical and medical) ; G*vid, id-(to see) and 
*voida, oida (I know ; Ge weisz) ; OR vyed (knowledge, 
witchcraft, medical skill) and R vyedat (to know). The co- 
existence of G id-aiid oida, and R vidat (see) and vyedat (know), 
shows the historic wealth of the two languages. Derived from 
vyedat are vyedenyo (knowledge) and vyedomosti (intelligence, 
newspaper). E kin are un-wit-tingly (unknowingly), wise 
(knowing), wizard (magician, sorcerer ; OR vyedum) and witch 
(wise woman ; R vyedma). In parts of eastern Prussia where 
once B was spoken, a wald-graf or wood-ranger is still called 
waidler (wizard), from the B verb waid.(to know). The high 
efficiency of Prussian forest academies is largely due to the 

B waidlers or medyosei, as their 


V wisdom culmnates in Vedant, the sudden flash of unity and 
community on the illumined mind. Plato saw the inner r^on 
or id^ of things at a glance. His idealism, like Cankara’s 

<>1 middle-olass 

empmoism. The slug^h majority to whom the visible is real, 
e unseen a fiction, needs tangible signs and images to 
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come ir touch with the world of ideas to which only creative 
genius is admitted. Ideals were raafceriaUzed to idols, and* spirit 
to spirits, confined in Hades. *A-vid-es, Hades, means “ invisi- 
ble.” Tilak avers that Hades is a G reminiscence of the long 
Arctic night, and that tradition metamorphosed gloom and 
darkness to a netherworld. Anyhow, Hades suggested to 
Virgil, and Virgil to Dante, the idea of an Inferno. 

Vision, a L reflex of veda and idea, is not mundane intelli- 
gence, but a direct perception of the essence of things. We 
often lose sight of essentials by paying overmuch attention to 
accidentals. E “ wit ” and “ wisdom also rest less on book- 
learning than on spontaneous gleams of light and enlighten- 
ment. If a man tells me he has seen a ghost, my reason rebels. 
The test of wisdom is that reason never contradicts wisdom’s 
flights. In this sense, Saadi and Goethe were wise. Systema- 
tized “ knowledge,” Ge wissen, is wissen-schaft or science. 
Veda, idealism, vision, wissenschaft, wit and wisdom, what a 
rich harvest of human achievement, no longer moving in dank 
mountain caves, but on sunlit peaks of loftiest aspiration ! 

The entire creation is a flash and throb of the Infinite, filmed 
on the screen of matter ; divine reality flushes and blushes over 
the whole display of nature. Ge scheinen (shine) has evolved 
to er-scheinen (shine forth : appear, be manifest) ; S bha (shine) 
to bhu (appear, become).. Bhanu is sunshine, and bhumi the 
world of appearances, the earth. In Av all these words begin 
with b instead of bh. G pha-os (the light) is the parent of Phoe- 
bus (sunlight, sungod) and phe-nomenon (shining forth : appear- 
ance ; Ge er-scheinung) ; phy-sis (appearances, nature) is the 
source of “ physical ” (natural). Physis has been latinized to 
“nature,” that is, “natal” or “nascent” life. What enters the world 
has to depart again, nascent things are potentially senescent and 
evanescent, but their ingrained substance abides. Derived 
from L fa-ri (blaze forth, rush into expression : speak) is fa-te 
(uttered, decreed, pre-ordained) ; the fabled fays or fairies 
personify fate, and weave the thread of life out of prenatal 
actions. Other kinsfolk of bha are L fu-it (appeared, was ; 
F fut) and fu-ture (what is to be) ; E bo-nes (shining, bleached ; 
Ge ge-bei-ne) and be (appear, exist) ; Ge bonei^ (make shine, 
polish) and bin (appear, am) ; R byel- (white) and byelit (to 
bleach). The B Sea conjures up “ spariding ” waves. 
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Wisdom, jnan, is able to discriminate between appearance 
and reality, shadow and substance, semblance and essence, the 
seen and the unseen. Jnan is certainly a metaphysical term, 
and deserves analysis. Offspring of jan (generate) are jna (gene- 
rate thought, have a productive mind) and jnan (creative ideas, 
the spark of intuition). Receptive and retentive intellects may 
laboriously acquire a mass of knowledge, but jnan, superior to 
learning, is inbred wit and wisdom. The mundane stage on 
which we act resembles a big fancy-dress ball where the jnani or 
true knowor intuitively spots the Infinite masquerading as the 
finite, the Impersonal disguised in a thousand forms imperso- 
nating their various parts in life. Av zan (beget, bear ; know) 
is the source of Pehlevi zand (knowledge : critical interpretation 
of Av texts). Scholars of the last century called the Av lan- 
guage Zend. Hindus still cherish the fancy that the A race 
originated in India, and that S is the archetype of A speech. 
Both theories are long exploded in western universities. In the 
vicinity of Riga, Li peasants utter vowel-sounds, more archaic 
than their congeners in the RV, and the word-swing of the 
delightful dainos or B folk-songs is quite as ancient as Rg or 
Gatha rhythms. Again, initial g has been shunted on an II ^ 
side-track (j, Av z). The G equivalent of jnan is gnosis ; a-gn- 
ostics ignore the spiritual basis of the universe. Jnan and zand 
bear debased initials ; normal is the g in G gnostic and L gen- 
ius ; Romans pronounced gen- as the last syllable in a-gain. 
The fire of genius cleanses and refines* individual effort ; gnostics 
calmly contemplate the dream of mortality under an eternal 
angle. Other relatives of jan are gen-erate (produce, create) 
and i-gn-orant (not knowing, nescient), both of L origin ; Low- 
land Scotch ken (E know ; Ge kennen) and R zn-at (know) 
which is phonetically decayed life Av zan. 

All of us have an outer “ appearance ” and an inner “ being ” 
(Ge wosen), the essence of our moral character. Weseii is oar 
true and enduring self; Ge wahr, wesen-like, means “true.” 
Related are L v'er-us (true ; F vrai) and R vyera (verity, Le., 
faith). The godman has vivid visions of the Infinite, and rea- 
lizes immortality. Worldlings can only perceive the ever- 
shifting relations of things, but the gnostic sees Sat, the thing 
itself, and is the true seer. All Llpanishads begin with the beni- 
son Om* Tat Sat ! remember that “ which is,” and which you 
are in truth! You are neither mind nor body, but their inner 

Li(thuaiiian) N(ordic) 0(ld) 0N(01d Norse) OS(OId 
Slavic) P(ersian) 
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idea, a guide and witness of your brain and flesh ! Sat, the 
ever-pre-sent One, is a neuter ; th’^ accusative masculine is san- 
tam, Av hentem. Zerdosht praised atrem hentem, perpetual 
fire, the first-bom of asha. Through atar we are led to Asha, 
through cakti (creative energy) to Sat, thrqugh sonship (depen- 
dence on a higher will) to the Father. Appearances are deceptive, 
but Sat is satya, Being is truth! 

33^IORALS AND MUSIC. 

• 

Morality stands on truth ; asha which establishes social order 
is the link between morals and metaphysics. The pp of r (run) 
is rta, the “ run ” of things in a well-ordered community where 
the divine plan is manifest in upright conduct. Kta is OP arta, 
and Av asha. Artaxerxes signifies “ giving dominion 
to Mazdaist law and Artatama, the name of a Cappadocian 
chieftain in the second millennium B.C., means “ most excellent 
in arta’*. An immutable law governs the course of planets and 
the flight of birds, the growth of bud and babe, and the discip- 
line of human institutions. There is an 0 Ge prophecy that 
muspilli, a universal conflagration, will consume the earth, 
should it get out of order, and spurn the Will Divine. 

% 

Cosmic order is “set by God ”, Av mazda-dhata, but trade 
a^eements and other man-made contracts are hwa-dhata, 
self -set. Swa-dha is customary law and self-determination. 
In ancient India, village communities had self-government, and 
home industries flourished. Swa-dha which shares the first 
syllable with swa-sar (sister) has been compared to e-thics, a 
G derivative, and to Ge si-tte (manners and morals ; OE si-du). 
“ Nest ” is the only known example of a prefixed verbal noun, 
found in cognate tongues both east and west, but pan- A com- 
pounds are less rare, though by no means common : dampati, 
dyaupitar, viepati, cwacur, saptarshi and swadha 1 


Plato wanted to raise ideal citizens for his Republic of Justice. 
The philosopher founded an Academy at Athens. Music as 
taught in the Platonic Academy was necessarily moral. The 
muses are chaste goddesses, and soft melodies which pamper 

pp (past participle) R(ussian) Ro(mance) EV(Rig Veda) 
S(anskrit) Sl(avio) V(edic) 
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the senses were prohibited by Plato. The word “ music ’^ h®^ 
then a wider meaning ; paintings and sculpture, all fine arts exhi- 
bited in museums, are inspired by the muses. Parts 2, 21 and 29 • 
deal with ma (measure) and man (take mental measure, be 
mindful, size up in- thought). The ramification of the two- 
forked root includes man-tra (uttered in me-tre ; rhjrthmic spell) 
and muni (mindful of divine things, the silent sage). An Iranian 
seer whose name occurs in the RV was Manfdhatar ; he “ set his 
mind '' on Mazda, and cultivated medha or devout concentration. 
Mentality (Av mainyu) may be pious (spenfa) or godless (anra). 
Two dispositions, angelic and diabolic, fight in our souls; we have 
to choose between the Holy Spirit and Ahriman ! Reason controls 
passion in '‘rational’’ beings; that is the meaning of man -hood 
or mind. Min-erva is the Romdn goddess of wisdom, and the 
*mun-yai or muses, the saered nine, preside over higher thought, 
the rhythmic works of genius. 

Art was synthetic in ancient Greece and India. To vana 
airs, priestly choristers trod the sacred naeasure, and chanted Kg 
mantras or metres, hch, changed to rg before the' letter v, 
means " splendor”, and is related to rksha, the “ resplendent ” 
polar bear. The “ Veda of a thousand songs ” flashes like*^ 
sparkling gems or gloaming blades, although dance and music, 
the rhythmic essentials of the RV, have been irretrievably lost 
in the lapse of millenniums. The Moscow Arts Theatre, inspic^d 
by Schiller’s Homage to the Arts, has reconstructed, with rare 
skill, ^ the synthesis of the Athenian stage ; let us hop© that 
a R banskritist will also recast the Roigen-weisheit as the RV is 
called in Ge. The vana was a sylvan reed or woodland pip®, 
possibly a flute with seven finger-holes ; anyhow, much more 
archaic than the seven -stringed vina or lute. Vana, gatha 
and na^ha ; music, song and dance, blended in perfect unison at 
sacrificial celebrations. Natha means dancing and acting ; 
nathaka is a dancer and an actor, and a drama too. The earliest 
Hindu plays were ya-tras or religious processions ; the word is 
related to yea-r (procession of time ; see part 17). 

Gr-am (village) has been explained as a con-gr-egation of 
graziers m part 19. Prakrit “ gam ” means an aggregate of 
notes ; the Indian music -scale is the parent of our “ gamut 
or tone-ladder. The seven basic notes of the gamut chime in 
concord like soft rainbow tints or the bright stars of the Great 

Li(thuanian) N(ordic) 0(ld) 0N(01d Norse) 0S(01d 
* Slavic) P{ersian) 
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Bear. The second note was known as rshabha, strong as a 

bull the fourth as madhyaml or middle, and the next as 
panchama or fifth. The three were shortened by Hindu musi- 
cians to “r, ma, pa In Iran, both sequence and syllable wese 
altered ; “ re, mi, fa ” refer to notes 2,3, 4. The old S clippings, 
“ ut re mi fa sol la si ”, are still in use in music conservatories all 
over the world. The word gamut (gam) and the adoption of 
several Semitic instruments suggest migratory melodies, created 
in Asia. Hebrew drummers first beat the tambourine ; 
kettledrum (S dundubhi) and bagpipe originated in Babylon. 
But Semitic music was, at best, a springboard for A instrumen- 
tation ; Jerusalem and Niniveh never listened to the divine 
harmonies of a Bach or Beethoven. 

34. THE “ ROMANCE OF WORDS ” IN SCHOOLS. 

•The Old Philology deals with phonetic laws which govern 
the chaijge of sounds in Indo-European speech* Without a 
knowledge of phonology, and the historic setting of cultural 
words, Semantics is like a house built on sand. It is the function 
of Semasiology to determine, often tentatively, but always 
guided by the results of phonetic and historic research, how 
words iUtve attained their present meaning. For example, it 
watS an old II custom, before stables existed, to tie cattle with 
cords to poles. The derivation of Av pasu (cattle) from pas 
(bind), u ” being a formative suffix, is perfectly justified, 
unless a more convincing etymology can be given. 

The Government Research Lectures on II Philology, delivered 
in Bombay 1928, and put in literary shape inthe foregoing treatise, 
are a first attempt to gather and arrange a vast mass of scattered 
material, with the object of placing a handy primer in the 
hands of instructors, and of arousing a more general interest in 
the Romance of Words which appeals to the imagination as 
strongly as to the intellect . As far back as the eighteenth century, 
the historian of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire felt 
the need of a Semantic Vocabulary. 

The time must come when linguistic teaching without Seman- 
tics will be considered old-fashioned and incomplete. No Teachers’ 
Training College can afford to disregard the New Philology any 
longer. Even vfflage schools will recognize, after a first trial, that 

PP (pfi^st participle) R(u8sian) Ro(mance) RV(Rig Veda) 
S(anskrit) Sl(avic) V(edic) 
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Vernaculax Semantics stimulates the judgment, and enriches the 
fancy of peasant -lads. The great universities of Bombay, 
Calcutta and Madras should make haste to offer courses nn 
(Jomparative Semantics. But a note of warning must be 
sounded. Let rash enthusiasts beware of pitfalls ! Unless 
they are well-grounded in A Phonetics, it is unprofitable to teach 
the New Philology. The author hopes that his unpretentious 
“ guide ” will be widely read and reviewed, in order to pave the 
way for a more systematic and comprehensive textbook on A 
Semantics, 

Srinagar, Kashmir, 

August 1928. 



A PETITION IN PERSIAN VERSE, BY 
DASTUR KAIKOBAX) OF NAOSARI 
TO EMPEROR JAHANGIR. ♦ 

A STUDY. 

By Db. Jivanji Jamshbdji Modi. 

I. 

In my paper, entitled “ The Parsees at the Court of Akbar 
and Dastur Meherjee Rana,’’ read before the 

introduction. Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society on 
19th December 1901,^ I have referred in 
the Appendix^ to the Manuscript of a Persian Darab-nameh, 
copied by Dastur Kaikobad, the son of Meherji Rana, from 
a MS. of the library of King Akbar. At the end of that re- 
ference, I said : “It is said that laudatory poems were com- 
posed by Kaikobad in honour of Jahangir and Prince Khurram 
(afterwards Shah-Jehan), and that ‘he had visited the Mogul 
Court in the time of Jahangir also. Anyhow this old manu- 
script (i.e.y the MS. of Darab-namah) shows that Kaikobad was 
versed in Persian, and that he also had visited the Court of 
Akbar later on.’’® 

When I made this statement, I had not seen, the poem, which 
I then, from what I had heard, called the “ laudatory poem ” in 
honour of Jahangir. Since then, the poem came into my hands. 
Later on, in my paper, entitled “Notes of Anquetil Du Perron 
(1755-61) on King Akbar and Dastur Meherjee Rana,” read 
before the B. B. R. A. Society on 13th July 1903,1 quoted a 
few lines from this poem, to support Anquetil’s statement.^ 
I have now studied the poem and the present paper is the 
result. The petition was submitted by Kaikobad to Jahangir 
in his old, age, just after being released on account of sickness 
from prison on substituting his nephew in his place. The 

* A discourse was delivered on th© subject of this paper, at the 
K. R. Cama Oriental Institute, on 20th August 1928. the occasion of the 
celebration of the 19th anniversary of the death of Mr. K. R. Cama. 

1 J.B.B.R.A.S., Vol. XXI, No. LVm, pp. 67-246. 

2 Ibid pp. 239-43. Vide ray book “ The Parsees at the Court o£ 
Akbar ana Dastur Meherji Rana,” pp. 171-76. 

8 Ibid^). 243. Ibid p. 176. 

*.Ibid p. 646. Vide my “ Parsees at the Court of Akbar p. 392. 
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imprisQum^t was ordered on account of, wh^ii^ was alleged to 
be, a debt he owed to Government. I propose giving in this 
paper the Text and Translation of the petition and Notes 
on the personages, places and events mentioned therein. 

The poem is not a laudatory poem, as said by me in 1901 
from what I had heard, but a petition in verse, 
laudatorrpem^but An old manuscript of the petition, which 
a Petition. bears no colophon to help us to determine 

its date, and which I have followed to give 
my Text, bears in a corner, on the right hand side at the top, a 
heading in Gujarati saying: 

Persian couplets in praise of King Jahangir.’* 
A previous owiier of this manuscript seems to have 
given this heading without entering into all the contents 
of the manuscript, because the preliminary couplets 
contain, as in the case of all such writings, the praise 
of the king to whom the petition is addressed. Such couplets 
serve the purpose of the address in modern petitions, wherein 
the names of the dignitaries to whom the writings are addressed, 
are given with all their titles and designations, and which begin 
with certain conventional forms of respect. In former times, in 
the case, not only of petitions, but also in the case of respectful 
letters, and, at times, even in the case of ordinary letters, the 
preliminary parts, wherein the persons written to were addressed, 
were unduly long, containing valedictory statements and ad- 
jectives about the addressees. As illustrations of a somewhat 
similar style of using a number of adjectives, one may point to 
the preliminary parts of the let.ters in Persian, written by the 
Parsee priests of Persia to their co-religionists in India, con- 
tained in the Persian Kivayets of the Parsees. In one of such 
letters, we find about fift3^ adjectives applied to the Parsees, 
addressed to, in India. ^ Prof. Jadunath Sarkar says on this 
subject : “ As regards the style of official correspondence, namely 
letters from the Emperor and despatches and petitions to him, 
it was highly ornate, prolix, redundant like a legal deed, and 

1 Vide the Rivayat-i Darab Hormuzdyar by Ervad M. R. Unwala with 
ray Introduction, Vol. II, p. 471. Vide my paper, entitled " 

(The Epistolary style of the Parsees of 
the last century, in the Kurrachee Rahnuma ( ) of September 

1927, Vol. II, pp. 233-36). Vide the Akbar-namah of Abu Fazl 
(Introduction, Beveridge’s Translation, Vol. I, pp. 16-20), wherein the 
author applies a long list of about 100 appellations and adjectives 
to Akbar. * 
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superlatively stl^erlative as regards the use of epSIhets. They 
all felt lK)und to follow the vicious style used by Abul Fazl in 
his letters written on behalf of Akbar. In addition to having 
this bad model, the munshia were also fettered by official con- 
vention which fixed the epithets for the princes and his officers 
beforehand, — son\etimes running to six lines of foolscap folio in 
the case of a ruling sovereign and three lines for a minister’*.^ 
In the case of the petition under examination, there are about 
25 couplets in the beginning which speak of the greatness of ^ 
King Jahangir. So, the owner of the MS., or whoever who * 
wrote the above Gujarati heading, reading these valedictory 
lines in the beginning, seems to have mistaken the writing for 
a laudatory poem in honour of Jahangir. 

Manuscripts usCd I have used the following MSS. for the 
for this paper. text, collation and notes of this paper : 

1. An old undated manuscript, referred to above, which 
I name J. S. M. from the fact, that it was kindly presented to 
me, about 25 years ago, by the late Mr. Jamsetjee Sorabji Das- 
tur Meherji Rana of Naosari. This MS. is written in a peculiar 
eccentric way in which some of such old MSS., mostly those 
meant for temporary purposes, were written. The arrangement 
of the couplets in each page is as follows : 

(а) At first, the hemistiches or the halves of the couplets 
are written one below another in a line. This column of lines 
has 5 or 6 couplets. 

(б) Then, there are two cross- wise written couplets. * 

(c) Then again, the couplets are as in (a). 

(d) Then again, two cross-wise written couplet*!, 8U8 in (6). 

(e) Then again, as in (a) and (c). 

(/) Tften, two couplets as in (6) and (d). 

(g) As in (a), (c), (e). 

(h) Two couplets written cross-wise as in (6), (d), (/). 


I Jadimath Sarkar s Moghal Administration, 2nded., p. 228. 
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The numlSir of couplets on the different pages are as follows ' 
Page 1 30 couplets^ 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 


hand. It is headed thus in red 


. 30 

. 27 couplets* 
.. 30 
. 32 
. 34 
. 30 
. 30 
. 1 


2. The second Manuscript is a recent copy in a beautiful 


ink : 


JU r /'^ 


i.e.t The Account of Dastur Kaikobad Mahyar, who had about 
300 years ago gone to Dehli near king Jahangir, who was opprss- 
ed by some officials of Government, and who, after that, had 
gone after^ Shah Jahangir to Kabul and had come back to 
Dehli in the company of the king, and, having written his own 
account in the form of a petition, had given it to King Jahangir. 

Below this heading in red ink, we have the following lines 
in blue ink : 


^ cUl j\ Jfij 

. * Ja3xL*iij>j (Xitj iS Ij 

/Jv^f jdji cJUjt4-.wo( 

I A A A 

1 The second hemistich of the 64th couplet is omitted. It is found in 

another MS. as j^\ 

2 The second hemistich of the 79th couplet is attempted to be correct- 
ed by another hand in the form* of a new line. 

2 The heading is not correct in the matter of the contents, because 
the oppression was after the return from a visit to Cabul and not before it. 
Again, the name Behramji is a mistak for Sohrabji (Vide p. ®). 

4 s^»S l^he heel, the instep. On the heels of, i.c., after. 
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t.e,, this copy was taken, from the original, which must be with 
Bastur Srachji (son of) Dastur Behramji Meherji Kana, by 
humble devoted servant, Peshotah Nosherwan, with the* {?)i 
handwriting of Munshi Mahammad Ismail Azad, teacher of 
the Government Urdu School, written on the first of 
Zil’-hijja year 1305, corresponding to the 10th of August, year 
1888 of Christ. 

I will speak of this MS. as D. E. (Dastur Erachjee). This MS. 
does not contain the first 39 couplets of our text. It begins with 
the couplet, 2 

3. I have not* been able to find the original MS. referred to in 
the above heading as belonging to Dastur Erachji, but, on my 
inquiry about it in the end of December 1927, during my visit of 
Naosari, Mr. Jahangir Mehta, the Librarian of the Dastur Meherji 
Rana Library, kindly sent to me a MS. bearing the following 
heading on the ridge ; 

j (sy^fr! 

,i.e., the Nirang (ritual) of Nirangdin in Pahlavi and Persian 
and subjects of Nirang, etc. 

This MS. contains, besides the nirangsy various subjects. In 
it on pages 23 to 27, we find 53 couplets, while our MS. 
contains, in all, 244 couplets. The couplets begin on the 23rd 
page of this MS. It bears the following heading : 

i.e,y these few couplets in praise of Jehangir Shah, the son 
of Akbar Shah, are written by Datjbur Kaikobad, son of Mahyar 
Rana. 


1 The first two or three letters being blotted the reading is doubtful* 
The word seems to be n&ch^z madAn, to express humility. 

2 The reason for omitting these prelimiivary lines seems to be this, that 
the writer’s object was to preserve a record of the work of Kaikobad. 
So, he* did not think it nectary to preserve the preliminary lines of 
prai^* 
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These 53 couplets end (on pp. 27-28) with the following Note : 

^Jri ^ j J j Jyt^- (•irt- 

^b tjidji lit; 

^'.c., finished. These couplets were written on an old 
paper. This old paper was in the library of the late Dastur 
Kaikobadji Rustomji. I made a copy from that, on day 
Behram, month Farvardin, year one thousand two hundred and 
fifty-one YazdazaMi. Writer and owner, Erach Dastur Sohrabji, 
son of Dastur Kavasji Meherji Rana. May God be as desired. 

As seen from the heading, viz., that the couplets are in praise 
of Shah Jehangir, and, as seen from the fact, that it has only 53 
couplets, it seems that the original writer intended to take a 
copy of only these couplets which are in praise of Jahangir, 
though, at the end, there are a few couplets referring to Kaiko- 
bad’s peisonal matter as narrated in the longer poem. I will 
speak of this MS. as M. L. (Meherji Rana Library). For the 
Text of my work, I have followed the first old MS. J. S. M. 
1 give the collations in the footnotes of my Translations. 
I have numbered the couplets to enable the reader to 
follow the translation. 


The importance of the Petition lies, among other things, in the 
fact, that it illustrates several special characteristics of the 
Moghul administration . 


It strikes one, why should Kaikobad make his petition in 
verse, and that again, in about 244 couplets. 

Why a Petition The reason seems to be that he wanted to 
in Verse. catch the eyes of the king. Perhaps, a 

number of petitions of this kind went before 
the king every week or so. So, in order to attract the special 
attention of the king, he submitted his case in verse. Hi« 
case was brief, viz., that he was represented as owing a sum of 
money to the State, in the matter of the Desaiship of Naoseri 
and Parchol, conferred upon him by the king, and that, not beJ* 
ing able to pay it off, he was sent to prison, from which he prayed 
to be released. To make his petition effective, he narrated 
some past events of his and his father's times, wherein they 
had come into some contact, both with Akbar and Jahangir. 
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la his pra:iise of th© king in the preliminary part of hid address^ he 
refills to the ancient Iranian kings, like Jamshed and Faridun. 

The importance of the petition, as a historical document, is* 
two-fold : (1) Firstly, it illustrates some 

The Importance traits of the old Mogul administration. For 
of the document, example : (o) Various state officers, away 

from the court, had a person in the court known as Vdaileh, 
who reminded the king or the proper authorities, now and 
then, of the officers* desires. (6) No sooner did a great officer 
die, then an officer from the court of the king went to take 
an inventory of his property and to take possession of it. 

2. Secondly, the dpeument throws fresh light, not only upon 
the lives of two great Dasturs of the Parsee community, but 
also upon the general condition of the community in the 
matter of the works of its members. 

II. 

Text 


»lju jj 3I ^ 

KS^r 

« 

,U 

jji'b yb dJuCi 8(8^ ^ 


*• ^ /‘I 

y ^ i>AUj 

/. ^uy 3 oai3 ^ 

^ 

y s£^di3 y, ^ 

•\ />iUwA 

/, 8^^* ^ y lib tjffiJ 

y^ 8 (f J Oxf 

•*• 0^Jiyi^y y^ «i^ii Jii 

• 10 
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jf ^IAa. 

liL yj // 

jl^f Ail^j 

J4;l^ jJ 

JJ'"^ 15**^^ *^3 

t5*^r y 

j Ijmp Ij yj^ 4jS»-*® ^ 

vjJb yS j iX^ U'^:!^'**»^ 

ii>^ (3^^ y 

{^ytj j4m IvbO yi {JJ^ 

^Ij yJ i>JjUi^ CaSx3 J.J /^f 

^ Iaxaj ^ ^ 5S 

»(jj^ u;i* J'i *>0’^ 

tt>5 <^lj .i»^j jLr!r>» 

^ Ij ^ t J I j »> /^f iyoA 

J ijlj ^^daj y} 

^lli yXj ^yiL iju^ />i 
^ UhS J y^ y^ I y^ ^ 

^a5dJLm»j i-3 ^iU ^5 ^Ij ^ 

i^UiCxj y ^ 

i5^j nU aij ^-i ji 

:&Lw jjO /^-ia j^jU) 
iS^f $dSM^ y} 

yyl^j^ i^yi y 


6ij i:J If yW vjr^i^ ^ ^ ^ 

»>y J »>l-® ^^y^ ^ 

cA^ y 4^**** CaW 42; 

jyA Ij ^yj »U r* 

jsU>^ y f P ^ 

J^ir.yi'l »U^Lb Jiy. r^ 

^3 /kj ^t fl iA. 4£^S3.J 

J jjy oOaiXiX^ 

4*)y ^ fd 

6UV y IJlJ J u ^ 

]i^l^^b uAhJ ‘^;}^'**’ 

45^ y 

.itojij y li^ r* 

J I 4^ Lj ^ ^ c^-y 

^ j IS i,M ^ f y 

^v Z'^i: '^''^•«» 42)T 

y ^ ^ z^ |y^ 

^JU 4^jl ^♦r 4:;^^ T^ 

4^/0 Ci>* ^ 

4^jyf V* J 3 j^ 

jjCSu vjiy 4:;T 3^ 

{J^\yy ^yy ty 
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y \ y yis /m« p* 

8 ^ ,3 f •*. 8 ^ ^yi f ^ C!^ ^ Aj) 1^5 

(j;(f,yljf *'* (j»Ui^t 

v*)^j5l3 j I cufiAfiA i3jf /*/ , c^Ljj iif^jJ 

CAi^3^J^M«ik. (jSUj^yL ^ /. cudbu^l^ ^ 0^3^ C^^AAk 

/Jr ojy* dy^ .*. CJJ^ ^ t®d 

^ii>Jy*4 /, aA ^ /oImi 

^lij jlj »U j(3J lye " 

i;^jif •*• , »KjAJ CisAjf 


j 

y 

aaa« y j 

jjiwd tpj^y 

jK-ir 



j t 0 o btM» Ca*^ a^j 



.*. 1^5 13 yj 6yi j 1 


Ci#«> 

y (if j 

.*. |Alli ^yi l^\j4j ^Ajlj /^ 

t>3 

■| iy^^ 


.*. tJUjllP Ca/OAA 1 


^i>AJ 


jaKp A^ Ca/j Ai:x jj; ( yo 66 

j jy^ ^ 

oyi 

VtA^Up 

.*. jAf euw cb ya3 

j /jm 


AAA^y 

.*. u O^-AC^ »!.« ^yy^ fX 

Ca^IJ aj y 1 i>A jxt) 


oA^j ^1^ cuixl y /^ 

1* /*jJ* y^ 

1 j /»♦/ 

;. J.l.j tf.U'j _jt j) 



.’. ttr!3 ** (^i (j)f />/ *!• 

e^5 ijlj /.jm 

cf^ 

• • AJ 6y^ l1^1a(j|/^ 

Jl b’'** 

AJ ^y ^3^ ^>>3 

;. »4^^i Jiy* 4/3 b 5i(fj63 

^j./0 


i^ji> 

.'. U ^3^ »y'AA4j 4> ^A*» J 1^3 1 

OoIA? 


V^aAjI^J 

.*. J^^:!(y'^ 3^^ ltO? 


1 The second line is not given in our MS. The couplet is the 
same as couplet 29 where the second line runs as — 


The copyist, already finding the couplet above in couplet 29# 
seems to have been doubtful, and so left the couplet incomplete! 
But it seems to be at its proper place in both the couplets. 
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{j»j i)»^f 0 1^ 

45;t^ 15 W ^ .*. AJ,ilAj 1^1 

^ Ui a^^IaJ ;. /'T'^ 

Ijj 1^ 15 U^b J lAl I ^ I j ^-«» » U Iji 

^^sfaj /*yJ» j^J f ,*, 

l^li^ /ImJ Cm0^jJ y^f iL^Adiu /, |j,4r ^bjii /^ (►ff*^ 

(J C>>AJ /, ^biiVS i^miiAJ C^<mi.i> 

U^jJ ij^jj j d^i «-^b ^3 vLfc^iii 

«(fc^±.i b AJ^yfly 

^by / ;. o.3jAj ^ o.^1U 

Ua*. Jb z*^ ^^Adxj Uj aj u-«*jb jii jj^ j,f^ Vd 

va#.A>AiL| AJiiy /, 

^j} sy^b «Jb O.^Aixj /, ^ ^r J 

C^'f ^l^XkJ , , 4y^^b)b AJ /S 


iA».iaiA5a3 tj j 

/>Wj 


, Ci«itiTi*M> 

{J^ *0 

j«i 

*j»A 

J^U fS 


. [S^i 

i>j yLi^ 

A* 

y^J Jtj />tA fi 

»jf jj ; 

'. ^ . 

jl l^uf ji 

»lA ly^j >^ijr*j^ 

tjjljjl • 

\ isl^j y Jjb^ Oj^Aj z*^ 

^U3 ay 

jU«mJ 


’. (*b a^3 ^jb*« 



Uy*.ftP ^ 

A)^U 

■- y j 

fl^mi ^^j| Jkm 

^Jij^AJ Z*^| , 

•. C^i 

Z*^ AA-«yj 

Ad 

U>t/» 



'. yU>i 

CiK® 


«a'j.r^ 'T" 

t>^ ylj 


:. yiyi: 




y wb y C^Ua CmWaA z^T A.Aj6bo 
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uU} iAy ;. 

j*U} U d)j (Akiu jl ixA ^ 

AaIj iU ^yL jU ^^3 
^ jl Aji3U 

v£«.a«i 5 3^ •*• 

^jtj.5 uUj ^UiJl /i* 

^r** CU/e«>A ^3 •*• 

^j 3 Aji^ A 

y ly^^ •*• 

v^r® (•‘>:!’^ cA^j ;, 

c5^ ^ ixj I /i' 

^jj / 

4 j;T i>yi3 

^ii'ii/y» 3 i y 8AjU iaj 

J yeO 3 I ^ y li4ijU Ifii / 

uj^y^ iL^y ^ • 

0 )j \Jj*^^ (jtji J 

^Ujijf (XA // /JU3 jl^^j c*./aA 
^jiJ il (:;U 3 ^>jA . 

^U3 A j jlJtr^i • 

yjj ^JJ ^ *‘^3y ^ • 


bU JLrfAj3 /*i a 31/> f 

uHi* 

^ ^ Uj dJi3li»J 

k 

ojdi Af} Jj y^Si f0 

•^y C2»^^y 4 

y* lAif Ui 

^y y Ow/oaA. BdA 

^y y cm«aa ^ 

yf^ A},>I,>/»/ |•^>•J,>^ f*# 

»-aaU^ A^fjf 

^iAA? /»^ 

4j>f jj vi^^-^Asiw 

Uj jI fjCjf i>fA^I \»& 

y^c^jt a^at /m» ja 

j*^-® y ^ /J Jjytt33l ^ 

^!3f ^ j>^ 

bU^O j 3 gJU H 

JA /i' yj;f H* 

,iy y* ^ ^jJ 

y^^ b Jji i!lt ^ 

dA ^ I444ii 

tti^ 45KA >d ^ , 
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iJt /S ij*V ^*1^1 y ^ a*^ OjliJ 4 1 1* 

dl^ »u o/»ai.j4 <jl Jj f4> 

ji ’. iji ^ ^JL> j jljtk 

yLyif Almji* tjil «!>» /^ .'. *a>AAl J 4 ^ 

J A,4 yl^AJ .-. ^ ^Ul ^ 

oWd.* (tfiji d!)l •'• te)45l^4 !<’* 

oJUj ^f^ cJj ji fS .'. H ^ jj 

»tA» jl aW oAki^ ;. utE^U^ ji ^jS ,j)U^ ^.jlAi 

Iji., cuJyf y AijUi^ 1^ .*. M" jl plAJ jj 

Jfj& At* Ai^Ui IaU* ;. Jl ,.A4«^ 

JUU J^ile jt J.eCk // .•. |U j) /*t*i ir* 

»4jki C.;jld .', jjj4J Ij ^fj^j^i u)^j^ 

»J.kJ »i!j)Ai |*jU .'. yyEji,l,»ji ,j)f tliel^ jl jj 

»U nlfjAJ ftjki *i/ C*^ .’. /••>» j4 cUU. / 

^U3 w-* ^ CJ^ •'• 

/.^ 4y .'. lf“* 

^]ll>w wEiijkJ .'. I4*5!i3 A^ I Ai. C) ii) /S 

HfUii 04 U« o^;* .'. c;U>>f AJi ^ t>A*j ^ ^ 

jjl j.aA yOi •’• ->y (y*i '^bji 

U 3* (•filiirtAJ .'. ^ j* /t*Oi 3* 

Aj^j ^5< ui»AA. 4>A (.Ijl J4 .'. .nty^* A^ljjiljf/i’ IP# 

j4^ 3' **< i/l* -rtty^ •’• 

jliAlf /♦* o#!*** ylSj j4 /. jiA/elj ^1 |j 

|tU3 Ijjl 4^ 4^ .’. ^ 

A3a& Ukl^ AiAJ l^f ^ jl Cnjiy Ip. 

Aif yi^^4 y .■. ,|J^ 3* 

ajaE kfc^j ^ »i***j3 •"• ol>’'i j^3 
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.'. ■ ^3K *3^^ /f dii^. j.^ 

AiA^ iya. ^*£i t<l ;. oi^ji j»*fi<l ^ jt /if 

^S^ c^5 Ij /»♦, g^ly® .\ A (•A^ 3^ ^ 

«l& (*^3^ iJ^«s /. jj&WW ^^3^ ff^j 

iXJ|>j^ i^dAf Am j^Aj ^ 

'fr 3^ .’. sJf-^ lJUJUj 

A3d-«T ,3^ /Jldu ,\ AiAJ ^ jft 10* 

jjjm yl ^a 3 jllt-n ^ 

i«U3 ^ •*• ^ 0jf iA*^Up 

^0y ^ * •• ^ 

t 

Am («)t^ gJill jm4 ^Uj /»UI cL^ ^)j0^ 0yi 0 

y:-) \jj\ j\ j0 /S d^t^j 

(ji* \jU ^jS fjJ^i <i ;. Am Jt^U. (j;^ ^ 

^U^f jl iji \y9 /. d^^3^ 0J^ bj 

y /^A3t /3 /. di%« ^^^ cs>y»^3i 

^ 4^!) /. y 0*^ uby^ ^ tapif^ (*j* 

g-f l^>^3l tyf /i /. iJ^ Ai^y /S ^ 

is^j^ iS^ udiJAi-*^ a3U3 /, yf^ 

y) J jO ^ Cfy^j ^ .\ ^ dilAJ ii^U 

45^*^ cu«*Aj ^^^\J .\ dyt^i ^y^j ^ \j*^^ Jt 

u ^ 

iJ^j c;* «ib lylii (jf^A^ /. ^ 0J^ 0J 

sU>(«jf Ci^f 1^1^ j,)jy /T /, isy^0 J ^ '4f% 

^W (j^f AaI^Ub ^ t^f jA ;. /e>t^ »U^ 

t;H^ AJ 45*^^ ^ ,/6^ /. 1:^01^ j **A 4/^^jm 

^ J^J *\ »I0’> 3 4:4r^ 



it 

4 L^ ^ ^ » (f >^3 /. dj^ 141 ^ 4 :H^ 

jl ^t ^JU /. ^ tJ^J^ if^^J 

CH^J^ frbj* .*. ^ 

ttfi \jU ;. lU %\gjdJ ^ ly» 

jfS AJ i*i**j>5 .*. |vd 

di^*i 5 j «5 ^ ^ •*• ^ ^ aA^J JI-* ^Mf 

aA^ liy** 42l^^ ^ ^AaA/ /, 

^U3 »l^ fA^Ui A^J .*. 

j^ S!j 4 f* ’/ <S^t ^ W 

45->^^ ^ 3*^f* JJJ*^ .*. ^ tfV 

Ul^i^ jd Ij^ A .*. aAT 1^* 

^ A aA jI .*• A^> 

^U3 U j|8 c.A*U ^US^i J^j u 

igf /. 4f^ a51^3 AJA^O A 

J^\ /jlcfaiAij JA A ;. ^ tH* J^^y, 

aI^ '^l/^H hj^ AJ^Ci .% aXj ^ vAiAis^^l^lAJ |/V* 

y y A A^j^ ^ ^JU /. ji /$ A^jf 

fA^ j^ir^ ^jS. 3 ;. A Ai 

Ui jt ^ aI«v®I a .*. tiAf j,^ ^Jjd f^jfoj 

0^f cJtj A (jjiJ A^y A /. iJlj /|A jl CmoaAi 

fW 5 -r^ v>J^ /. r*^ 1:^3 A A 3 il* 

4t^U^ b^ /, ^1 J>^ 

4j^* /fA e,ly6 Ai^litf ;, 3 ^3 cjsil /.i* A^*M 

!>• iff b* AAsbj ^ ^1 ^ 

404 ^ aS^ U ;, ^ 

^ ®ii» line ii omittjed to J. S. M. Itis taken fmm HI!. 

0» ICt hw^ • €k«ri!eoted from D E, Ifct ' 
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<S»U 4iA^ y *J ^ 

^4i }i^A aIj /»Uik aXA-u !•§ 

JJJ^ ^JjJ vT^ l^f y. .* *jjl*i. jj>jl jM ^ 

3^ j Ajf*IG (ji«j 

^ [fii J 3jj jy •_ jW A*/ A*«o e)^ ly 

* . . * 

Ajjlii* ^ ^ 4!^^ t^t ‘■- y- ^ v>^J / ft*, 

Aiti 4 jifim tj ^ ^ 

45*^ ^ A uC yg •*• AiwiyJ ^ 

y Af6 i^'OyAi *U yu .•. tySfU y ta aid y i 
^yO rft y ^Uji ^ ,-. ^ala /uriy 4:)^^ Wjf^/'-* 


' 

v^U 4^tj >? j ^yi. /. yy fii4* tut i>^ !^^i* 
h|>' y r**^ *wu%« yy ,-, yf jjt ijjai y,Ji. yUy 41 > 
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If ^1 /. ^ ^ ff^ 

,>fj c^jl ^ ;. , 451 /^ 6 ^ /t-^ isH 

J^f yJ* *Z0>m^^ /. ^ ^ 

dUl j ^jiS /^t /. c#^ aaC j/a 

l;^ Aiii^j CUjiic ^ /. ^ JUjf 3 I 

cUUk (j^lji' ixX /. j\^ tyjj^i^ ^jJ JJJ^^ 

jy^i> ^\ jj t^f y :. jiii> ^ • 

jjU,^ jt ^1 /. } 

jff^k J»^ ^ i/5u ^ :. ^ iAj»>^ 

l/H tAi 0 »*^ iT**’^ jfd tr* 

^lU ^4 4 ;^! ji ^X(*) 4 ^^ cAj!^^ • • ^ ^ 

4 J, 1 ^ »IXj i>jUjIJ|4» ^ ^Jj 4 

cAy^ {S^ (J*** 

jfi 4 t:)^jy^ ^ j jS^ 4i^j| i^JU ^4^ 

i!^(f<>J^ AJijX 4 ^f 1 * 11 ® U*^** J 

45 ,U 3 4Wj^4^ jjACiljf ^ ;. i:)U^y> /^ 

iS^b^ •’• J 3 j-> »aU3L 

tti^ J y i:>^ iS^^ f"' 

«U y i^Xi 0 I 3 ;. tjii j) ^ »IX ^1 

i^lyU* )(U« cu-Awjly y /. y jIjI)^ ri®* 

{jf^h u^» vj^^ ji 4 ,’, \s^}^ ^ iJ^b jjj ly 
ji Ay is/j'^y Jt •’• y -r^ ^si -n* 

^ y vi^A 3 /. «Jb ojj\^L dXO jli Jyj 

«U; btj oiAJJU^ ly , m 

JSU j i^jyL y^j{ y 


(^) The reading is a little doubtful in J. S.M. but ta oieai* mBM 
^|«| FwiW; D.B,hafl»U, 1 ^ 
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TRANSLAflON. ' 

1. 0* King Jahangir. Kina of Kings! May yoB ba 
always nappy and possessed (d enlightened soaL* 

2. 1%e Master of the World (».e., God) made Jahimgir a 
king. The lesser* kings'* take proteotion from thee. 

% 

3. Kings from West upto the East, place (t.e., snbmit} their 
crowned heads in your court,* 

4» There is no king just as you. God has made (t.e., endowed} 
you with splendour and glory.^ 

S. The crown, throne and tiara, look graoeful with yon. You 
are a holy king, worthy of the throne. 

^ The hiBt word he or hah is used here, and several times, later on, aa 
aninterjeotionm the sense of Lo or Behold.*’ In some places, it is well- 
nigh redundant. 

S In M.L. the first lin^ runs as i 

f.a» O King Jahangir ! May you always be happy with blessings from 
the Creator of the World, 
s Eleh&n pi. of keh, small. 

* « U sfa& (for sh&h) a king ” (Steingass). 
a M.L. has a following couplet before this 

Gkxl (I^) made you a leader of leaders and placed illustrioni 
persons under your order. 

Then the next couplet is given as 

»4>., The Creator of the world made Jahangir a king. The kings of llie 
world take proteotion from you. ^ 

e M.L. has 4 ^ ^ } 

•.a. The kings from the West to the East place their heads with ^b0$lt 
tlanuK in yonr eourt. ^ 

The relerenoe to the Brings of the West seems to be a reference to 
in the near West, and Portugal and En g l and In the further West 
f imimmdm had oome to the Moghal Couii, 
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6. All the kings of the earth are like stars and you are a 
king, brillianj among them like the Sun and the Moon,^ 

7. All the2 great^ kings on the surface of the earth utter 
blessings upon you.^ 

8. You are auspicious-footed on the throne.® Your name 
will last long like the Kayanian kings. 

9. May the Kayanian banner be as auspicious to you, as it 
was to Jamshed a baimer of the world {i.e,, the Kayanian 
banner with Jamshed showed his sovereignty over the 
whole world.®) 

1 Faulty ooupleti I have translated according to M.L. which gives : 

, or the word ‘dar’ may be taken separately in the sense of *‘gain, 
excellence ” (Steingass) ; or the word may be taken as “ dtw'r, pearl ” . 

2 M.L. gives the following before this couplet : 

\srj yi- y trii uW isy 

i.e., you are at the head of the exalted (lit. those who raise their 
necks) Kings. The king of the world (i e., the greatest of kings) is like 
m slave (rahi ) before you. The kihgs of the world are slaves before you. 
T'hey have thrown down their necl® before your orders, 
s M.L. gives j 

4 This couplet is followed in M.L. by the following couplets 5 

^3 \ Ojf jd 

IiCa***^ Ij iXOIAJ ^ j 

i.e„ If they other kings) place their heads under your order, that is 
proper, because you are, from end to end, king of the world. They send 
to your court tribute and contributions. Tbey say (to themselves, lit. they 
know) : “ We have no breath and power ” (i.e., we are, as it were breathless 
and powerless before him). 

6 M.L. has the first line as i.e.,Mayyou 

be auspicious footed on (your) throne. 

« The second line of the couplet in our text seems to be : 

{*;y^ fS 

The letter be before Jamshid seems to have been omitted. This 
secbttd line as given in M.L. is more acceptable. 

'i.c., as it was to Jamshid the king of the world. Here the word 
Ka'j^nian* seems to be used in the ordinary sense of royal, kmgly, 
glorious, because, the banner which specially <came to be kiiown as 

g iyanian began tp be used later on, in the time of Faridun whom 
fUshed preceded tiy a number of yean 
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May the Kayaniali tiara be audpit^ious to yoa^ as it liras 
to the fortunate Faridun.^ < 

11. 0 King of the World ! Practise gracefulness* on (your) 
throne May there be the protection of the Creator of 
the world upon you.* 

12 Great kings (lit. the liecwiB of the kings) pay homage in 
your court to you who walk on the path of purity.^ 

13. In giving justice like Nosherwan, I have seen no great 
king except thee. 

14. You do not wish harm to the world from anybody ; 
(the creatures of) the world have much ease from you.^ * 

15. May you carry® away the ball^ of goodness with the 
bat of generosity. May the God of the world be pleaiied 
with you. 

16. May the name of goodness be altogether (associated) with 
your name. May the picture of Justice be your Jewel. 

17. May the bell® of Justice make such noise®, that there 
may remain^® in the world no cruel inan.“ 


I Fan dun was a great king of the Peshfidlan family of Iran. He is the 
Thraetaona of the Avesta {vide my Dictionary of the Avestaic proper 
names, pp. 99-101. Faridunis spoken of as “ farrokh ** by Firdonsijcf. 

(Macan’s Ed, I., p. 46, 1. 28. Vuller*s Ed. 1. p, 61. 1. 632. 

* Reading, as in M.L., naz for j ^ which is evidently a mistake 
in J.S.M. 

8 M.L. he^ for the second line : A4r 

* M.L. has the second line ns ^ S /S 

6 M.L. has the second line 6kS (5^- (*^J^ ^ 

® M.L. has barad in place of bari. 

7 The metaphor is taken from the Iranian game of ChowgSn gui. Vida 
my paper on The Came of J^all-bat among the ancient Persians. ( J^Ew 
B.R.A.S., Vol. XVIIl, pp. 39-46. Vide my Asiatic Papers, Part L 
pp. 28-30). 

^ a bell ; or jars, a sqft sound or clash. 

9 Said, calling out, shriek of distress. 

19 Conentod aceordiag to M.L. which has zia^si&<kaiiid« in place oi 
nn-mauideh of our MS. 

II Azar cruel. 
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When there is a just king in the world, the strongrhanded 
practise no oppression upon the lesser ones (t.e., the 
weak). 

19. Your efforts^ for justice are so much, that the sheep 
drinks water with the wolf at one (and the same) place. 

]20. Whenever the king is well-informed^ the oppressor does 
no harm to anybody.^ 

21. Your name is brilliant like the sun and moon. You are 
always a protector of the poor. 

22. King Akbar was fortunate^ and one whose wishes were 
fulfilled, because he had an illustrious heir like you. 

23. Fortunate are the people who are under your shelter. 
They enjoy rest through your good nature.^ 

24. They pray for you day and night. You are a protector 
of the world of God.* 

25. May you always have the whole and the part s.^ May your 
enemy be always crest-fallen (lit. head-downward).^ 


1 S*ay attempt. 

s M.L. gives the couplet as 

jt 1^0 ^ /.Jm ^3 

s M.L. has zaM-bakht In place of kkQsh tdVa* 

4 This statement of Kaikobad, that Akbar may be held to be very 
fortunate because he had an illustrious king like Jahangir, reminds us of 
the story in Herodotus, wherein Orcesus, differing from the courtiera of 
Oambyses, held Cambyses’s father Cyrus to be more fortunate than 
CSambyses. (Herodotus Bk. Ill, 34, Cary’s Translation (1889), p. 185. This 
reminds us of the blessing in the marriage-ceremony (Ashirvid) saying 

May you be more illustrious than your father (az padar n&m-bard&r 
b&sh). 

5 M.L. has, for the second line ^ f 

. 4 M.I«. has for the second line. U c; ^ 

7 S^sir, “ remainder, rest, (frequently emplSyed to express the whole ** 
(Steingass, p. 645, col. 1 ). Baun “a portion, or share.” ^ o baun ” 

mean “ all, complete, everything.” The iecond word may be taken as 
” bun,” i.6., the origin. Then the meaning would be “the beginning and 
4he rest or the end of everything.” I am doubtful about my reading of 
Ishe last two words, as the paper is a little tom off. . 

' B M.L. omits this couplet. 
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26/ i^aikobad^ is the speaker of praise and prayer for yon. 

# May you be always happy on (your) throne.* 

, • 

27. He is one brought up (lit. bom) in the house (of the king), 
an old aged^ slave who was brought up by the gO(^- 
named king Akbar.^ 

28. That king bestowed favour upon me in the shelter of his 
own kin^ess in this Court.® 

29. He (Akbar) bestowed upon me two or three offices® the 
holy bodied Akbar exalted my head. 

30. He made (kardP) and gave 300 bights^ as madad-i- 
maash.® O Gk)d ! May'® he be happy in the paradise. 


1 Having named and praised the addressee, the king, to whom the 
petition was addressed, the writer (Kaikobad) now describes himself as 
the addresser. 

2 M.L. gives the second line as jJ 

3 Pir. 4 M.L. has the couplet as 

t M.L. has the second line as 
3 “ Khidmat,’* office, service, 
y M. L. hcbs 

8 Bigha is “ a measure of a third of an acre (Steingass). M.L. has /Xu 
Gujarat vingu (cfl’^). According to theAin-i Akbari (Bk. Ill, Ain 10), a 
bigah is " a quantity of land 60 gaz long by 60 broad ) 

yS j Should there be any diminution 

in length or breadth or excess in either, it is brought into square 
measure and made to consist of 3,600 square gaz (Bloohmann's Text, Vol. 
I, p. 296, 1. 21. Translation, Vol. II, by Jarret, p. 62). “ 3,600 sq. gaz 

=2,600 sq. yard8=0'538 or somewhat more than half an acre (Ibid n. 1). 

8 Madeid-i ma&sh literally means, “help for the means of livelihood.” 
This was a special form of gift. It was a grant of land given to those 
who had rendered some services to the court, but not directly in the 
court. It differs from jdgir, which is a grant for service at court (Jour. 
Beng. As. Society, Vol. XXXVII, Part I, p. 126. Vide my “ Paisees ai 

the Court of Akbar and Bastur Meheiji Bana,” p. 39. 

•* 

18 M.L. has which is more acceptable than our 
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. 3L May the high heaven be his mansion ; 0 God ! be hhjjl 
on his holy spirit.^ • 

32. O you, good-named king Jahangir! bestow some place 
(or post) on this old slave on me). 

33. 0 you who rejoice the world, you of pious thought ! be- 
stow some post, besides these 300 bighas. 

34. When you holy and bold (tiz) king will grant a post, 
your name will remain (t.c., will be remembered) till the ' 
Resurrection day. 

36. I (lit. this slave) will be exalted among the Parsees by 
you good-named (King). 

36. My reputation will be much increased by the holy kin g 
among the Parsees like the moon.® 

37. I will ask^ for blessings in the Fire-temple, day and 
night, for the king, the holy king of the world. 

38. I have therefore submitted (this) request to you, the 
king of kings. You are a bestower and a kind king. 

39. May there be always a spring (bahar) of cheerfulness^ and^ 
pleasure for you. May all that you eat be pleasant*^ 
(for you).* 


1 M.L. has for tho second line yL y ^ 

a Mahvash, moonlike; as high and bright as the moon, 

8 Bead numayam for Uj which is miswritten in our MS. 

4 KM, cheerfulness. 

6 KhushkwSr. Joyful. 

6 After the 31st couplet and before the 41st couplet of our text, M.L 
omits several couplets and the order of some is much changed. In ML. 
which contains only 63 couplets, this couplet is the last or 63rd. For the 
second Une, it gives yi Whenever you 

driiik may- be pleasant for you. 
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40. May your age be tliree fifty^ (i.e., 150) years. May your 
life be always full of feastin^^ and pleasure. 

41. May there always be the protection of Ged over you. 
May the sun and moon revolve according to your 
desire.* 

42. I submit a request with those who are standing^ {i.e., 
I am one of your supplicants standing in your court) 
before the foot^ of the throne (sarir) of the king of the 
nobles.^ 

43. So that true facts from (me who am) powerless may 
reach your pious mind of enlightened soul. 

44. O fortunate King ! The fact is this : 1 myself submit it 

before the king on the throne.* 

I 

1 This is a characteristic Parsee benediction. In the recital of the 
Pazend dshirvdd (n^rriage benediction), the marrying couple are blessed 
to have a long life of 150 years (der-zivashni va payandi sad-o-panjah sal.) 
Vide my Paper on The Marriage Customs among the Parsees, Jour 
Anthropological^ Society of Bombay, Vol. V, p. 267). Vide booklet 
reprint, page 33. Vide my Religious ceremonies and Customs of the 
Parsees (1922;, page 35. 

2 Between the 31st and the 41st couplets of our text, M.L. gives only 
the following two couplets : 

*'• 

The 40th and 41 st couplets of our text begin the text of D.E. After those 
two couplets D.E. has a blank gap which can accommodate about 3 coup- 
lets. I think the couplets from 32 to 37 are out of order here. They 
are not required here. 

3 Istadagan (?)or perhaps, (from iatadgi 6to,bility), 1 submit 

a request to the stable (power of His Majesty). 

* Corrected according to D.E., Our MS. has 

6 I have quoted oc. 42 to 52 in my paper entitled “ Notes of Anquetil 
Du Perron on king Akbar and Dastur Meherji Rana ’* read before the 
B.B.R.A. Society on 13th July 1903. (J.B.B.R.A.8., Vol. XXI, p. 549.). 
Vide my Parsees at the court of Akbar and Dastur Meherji Rana,*’ p.392j 
D.K has khudawmd-i tahht in place of khttarau ba tahht. 
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45. Since king Akbar, nestling at the foot of the divine 
throne,! the king of the trtithful, set out on a journey 
to Surat. 

46. Since this world-protecting King honoured Surat with 
a visit. 

47. Since the time, when the fortunate king took Surat it is 
48 years. 2 

48. My father was Mahyar by name. He attended to pay 
respects^ to the illustrious king. 

49. When he came into the court of the King of the earth, 
he bowed and blessed.*^ 

1 . 

1 “ Arsh-i-ashyan ” miawritteu in J.S.M.), *• Nestling 

at the foot of the divine throne ; a name given to the Emperor Akbar 
after his decease’* (Steingass). “ Arsh, throne; ashyan, a nest.” 
Jahangir thus ref 3ra to this title and to the title of his other ancestors in 
his Tuzuk : % 

” Ip thase Memoirs, whenever Sahib qirani i8_ written it refers to Amir 
TimTir Gurgun ; and whenever FirdHs makdnl is mentioned, to Babar 
Padshah ; when Jannat dshydni is used, to HumayTTn Padshah ; and when 
‘ Arab -ashy An i is employed, to my revered father, JalAlu-d-din Muha- 
mad Akbar Padshah Ghazi” (Tuzuk*i Jahangir by Rogers and Beveridge, 
I, p. 5). All the Mogul Emperors were, after their death, addressed, or 
spoken of, by different special titles. Prof. J. Sarkar says : 

‘‘ They were each designated in life as the Khalifa and the Shadow of 
God, and after death by a distinct title, which required interpretation 
for later ages. Thus Babur, Humayun, Akbar, Jahangir, Shah 
Jahan, Aurangzib and Bahadur Shah 1, w'ero respectively remembered only 
as Firdaus-makaniy Jmnat-aahyaniy Arsh-ashyaniy J innat-makaniy Ala- 
Hazrat Flrdaus-aahyaniy Khuld-makan B,nd Khuld manzil, all these phrases 
meaning “seated in heaven ” (Mogul Administration, 2nd ed. 1924, p. 229) 

2 Surat capitulated to Akbar on 26th of February 1673. As Kaikobad 
speaks of the event of his writing the petition as having occurred 48 years 
after the fall of Surat, the year of the petition comes to about (1673 + 4£r=) 
1621 A.C. But the date of the death of Kaikobad is roz 12, mah 12, 988 
Yazdazardi, 29th October 1619 (Pareeo Prakash I, p. 11). So, we must 
take it, that the number of years, as mentioned here, is according to the 
Mahomedan calculation. The Mahomedan year is shorter than the 
Christiarx year. 

8 Mulazamat, ” attendance, service, paying respects to a superior.” 

^ For a referen'^e, to the interview between King Akbar and Dastur 
Mehorji Rana at Kankrakliari near Surat, by Anquetil Du Perron, vide 
my paper before the B.B.R.A.S. entitled “Notes of Anquetil Du leiron 
(1755-01) on King Akbar and Dastur Meherji Rana,” Jour. B.B.R.A.S.> 
Vol. XXI, pp. 637-48. {Vide my “Paiseos at the Court of Akbar and 
Dastur Meherjee Rana,” pp. 382-397). 1 had the pleasure of visiting this 

Kankrakhari, where Akbar had encamped, in December 1912, when f had 
an interesting walk — a walk of 22 miles from Naosari to Surat. 
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so. The king bestowed many favours upon him and made 
many inquiries about religion and customs. 

51. The illustrious king, the fortunate king, brought him to 
Agra in his auspicious service, 

62. Although he was a weak old man, he became young at 
the foot of the throne of the king.' 

63. This slave {{.e., I) was a fellow-traveller with (my) father* 
following the auspicious stirrup of the illustrious king. 

54. He (Akbar) bestowed upon me two or three offices. The 
holy-bodied Akbar exalted me. 3 

65. That office was changed^ from slave (i.e., me) and»I gave 
all account of it in. the office (daftar). 

66. The illustrious Akbar, at the time of his death, (lit. 
passing away) had bestowed the transfer^ of an office 
(haii).^ 

67. When His Majesty, the nestler at the foot of the divine 
throne,^ (Akbar) the king of the righteous, went to 
heaven. 

1 D.E. has the second line as I 

2 D.E. has the 1st line as ^ y /S 

i.e.f in order that he (my father) may obtain security (amn), this slave 
(i.e., I) followed etc. According to the Mahyar-namah of Dastur Erachji 
Sohrabji Meherji Rana, Dastur Meherji Rana had three sons, Hirji, 
Minochehr and Kaikobad. K&ikobad was the younge.st and was more 
intelligent than others. So he accompanied his father. 

8 The second line of this couplet is wanting in our MS. (J.S.M.), The 
copyist seems to have forgotten to write it. We find the whole couplet as 
follows in D.E. 

i.e.f He (the King) now bestowed upon me a service ; the pure-bodied 
Akbar exalted me. 

* I have corrected the last words of the first line according to D.E- 
J.S.M. has miswritten as • Teghir, change, alteration, 

removal. What is meant is “ I left or was made to leave that office 
gave all account to the officer. 

5 Tahvil change, transfer, return. 

6 Bait ** a house, office.** (Wilson’s Oriental Language Glossarv of 
terms,** p. .4S, col. 1.) 

f AxBb-asbyfta, Vide above, footnote of c. 46. 
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68. Jahangir, the master of the throne, sat on the royul 
throne of the fortunate kings (kayan). 

69. You, illustrious king gave up the money of the cesses 
(Zakat)^ to all, of all countries. 

60. (Then) that office was taken away from me and nobody 

gave me any other office. • 

61. O holy king ! I do not ask (ma-pursam) (anything) 
except that which brought me good^ income before.^ 

62. From the exalted court, resembling^ the divine throne, 

I undoubtedly expected,^ 

63. ^That the fortunate king would exalt me conferring by a 
man^ab® upon me and undoubtedly favour me. 

1 It appears from the 8th ain of the Ain-i Akbari (Blochmann’s Text, , 

Vol. I, p. 204, 11. 6-9) that this import amounted to the tenth part 
of the produce. Jarett says as follows about this tax ; “ The poor rate, 
the portion therefrom given as the due of God by the possessor that he 
may purify it thereby, the root of the word, denoting purity. The 

proportion varies, but is generally a fortieth or 2^p.c., provided that the 
property is of a certain amount and has been in possession eleven months. 
(Ain-i-Akbari. Jarett’s Translation, VoL II, p. 67, n. 4). “ The 2 oA;a< or 

tithe of 2J per cent, on the incomes of Muslims had to be devoted solely 
to pious works” (J. Sarkar’s Mughal Administration, 2nd Ed. p. 176). 
It seems that the event of the remitting of the zakdt by Akbar referred 
to by Kaikobad, is the first item of the 12 ordinances declared by Jahangir 
on his accession to the throne. Vide below, the section on the 
Identification of Events. 

2 Jud, ” excellent, liberal.” 

3 The reading of this couplet is a little difficult. 

D. E. gives 

4 Ishtibah, resembling. “ Areh ietibah ” means ” resembling the 
throne of God.” 

2 Bi-shubah, without doubt. 

6 Man 9 ab, an office, a post. There is a special din (Bk. II din 3) in thb 
Aind Akbari on the Mangabdars. Abu Fazl says, that God, at 
first, chooses a ruler and “ as the strength of one man is scarcely adequate 
to such an arduous undertaking, he selects, guided by the light of his 
knowledge, some excellent men to help him, appointing at the same time 
servants for them. For this cause did His Majesty establish the ranks of 
the Man 9 abd&rs, from the Dahbashi (commander of ten) to the Deh Hazari 

J Comnumder of ten thousand), limiting, however, all commands above 
five Thousand, to his august sons.” (Blochmann’s Tzanslation, Vol. I, 
p. 237). Bloohmann has written a special Note on the mancabs (Ibi4-^ 
pp. 238-47). 
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64. At this time, everybody ^as exalted with dignity Alld 
wibh a mancab, by the protector of religion (i.e.,. the 
king). 

65. (But) nobody turned away disappointed from your heaven- 
like court, except myself. ^ 

66. Nobody gave me any office without (ie., in the absence 
of) the order of the holy great King. 

67. I have performed many services of the holy king ; 
nobody has given me any allowance. ^ 

68. When King Jehangir, the chief among princes, had a swift 
march 3 with a large number of soldiers. 

69. When the throne-besto\^ng king had a lion-like quick 
march in pursuit of Khusrau,^ 

f70. I (lit., your slave) also® had girded my waist in service 
at the foot of the royal throne. 


. 1 Kaikobad seems to refer here tp one of the 12 ordinances promulgated 
by Jahangir on his ascension *tb" the throne. It is the 12th ordinance, 
according to the Tuzuk (Memoirs by Rogers and Beveridge I p. 9). It 
is the 10th according to* the Wak*aat-i. Jahangiri (Elliot’s History of 
India, Vol. VI, p. 286). 

2 ’Alufah, salary, stipend, pension; a’lufa, '^allowance” (Elliot’s History* 
of India, VI, p. 283, 1. 26). 

2 Alghar, swift walk. This word has passed into Parsee Gujarati, 
in the sense of “a long line of men’ 
i.e., there was a long row of men. 

4 This is an allusion to the rebellion of Jahangir’s son Khusru in the 
early part of Jahangir’s reign. Vide for an account of this event, the 
section of the “ Identification of events.” Vide for a brief of continuous 
account of Khusru’s rebellion, Elliot’s History of India, Vol. VI, pp, 291 
etseq. 

6 M.L. (c. 40) has the first hemistich of the couplet as 

Here inok meaxiing ** behold, lo, now shows alacrity, readiness.” 
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71. In the hand to hand^ hunting, you good king made 
your stay in Gir Jahak^ Nandan. 

72. I (lit., your slave) was in your holy fold,® in the service 
of the holy and brilliant -souled king, at that time. 

73. When (you) the king honoured Kabul by a visit with 
(your) throne seat. 4 

74. I (lit., your slave)^ was in Kabul at the time, at the foot 
of the throne of the king of the nobles. 

75. There were other ten Parsees with me. We went through 
troubles® (of journey) in the service of (you) holy king. 

76. They were (as) horse-attendants,^ spreaders of carpets.® 
and syces'^ in the service of the young kin g.io 


1 Dast ba dast, lit., from hand to hand. This may be a reference to 
the King s personal part in the hunt. V ide the account of this 
hunting in the Section of Identification of Events. Jahangir 
says in his memoirs, that, •* out of the 681 animals killed during 
the hunt 168 were killed by his own gun.” (Memoirs by Kogers and 
Beveridge I, p. 83.” “ Dast ba dast ” also means “ in haste ” (Steingaas, 

p. 519 col. 2), but in this hunt, as described in the Memoirs (I pp. 82-84), 
there was no haste, as it lasted for 3 months and 6 days. If we take the 
words to bo miswritten for they would mean from “ jungle 

to jungle.” 


2 M.L. has This hunt is referred by Jehangir in his- 

Tuzuk (Ibid). Vide below, the section of Identification of Everts. 

8 Tdh fold, inner part;, bottom. M.L. has the first line as 


^ M.L. has the second line as 
6 M.L. has 

^ ® For the troubles of the journey to Kabul, Vide the account below, 
^ Identification, as based upon Jaliangir’s Tuzuks (I. 

p. 92). M.L. has this couplet follows : 

^ ti 

TOs couplet omits the mention of the other 10 persons as Parsees 
ine mention of the 10 persons being Parsees is necessary, because, if 

r persons were other than Parsees, the mention, 

of that fact v as not necessary. 

..n ® holding to the bridle ; 

an attendant, a groom (Stemgass ), from Jilau, a horse-bricUe. 


th spreads carpets or cushions t.e., the cbamberlain 

•• superintends the 

^ * tjri ^ b4is ” a master of horse, horse-keeper, equery.** 

This couplet sows that, abont 300 yers ago, Parsees were emploved 
» vanbus services m the Court of the Mogul Emperors. 
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Two horses and came! were with me, in the service of ihe 
pure-bodied holy king.i 

78. These were present {i.e., animals were produced) wherever 
went your cavalcade (rikab). May there be® blessing 
upon the royal sovereignty. 

79. On the road of Kabul, there was a narrow (or difficult) 
place, which good people call Nimle.^ 

80. The Ghat 4 was so much (steep) higher up for climbing, 
that everybody got tired. 

81. At that place, my (lit., faqir’s) camel sat down. At that 
'(very) moment, the king of holy brilliant mind (i.c., Your 

* Majesty), 

82. Did honour (i.c., came) to the place. The gracefulness 
of the king bestowed favour upon the place. 

83. The auspicious tongue of the illustrious king made many 
inquiries (about me with) all kindness, 

84. Your Majesty said ‘‘ They will slowly and carefully 
bring after you this camel which has sat down. 


1 M.L. has 

Here we have in place ol do asp dawab w cattle, beasts. 

2 D.E. has namud in place of b^vad. M.L. has the second line as 

3 Nimlah is a place in Afghanistan. Jahangir refers to it in his Tuzuk 
as a place near which he had a hunt. It is two stages, on this side of Cabul, 
from a place known as the garden cf Wafa. Jahangir pasl&ed through 
this place on the 24th of Jumada-l*awwal (Memoirs by Rogers and 
Beveridge (p. 125). For further particulars, t/ide below the. section on the 
Identification of places. 

4 The first word of the line looks like kahdrUi, gahdfUi, 

There is no word of that kind either in Persian or Pushtu, the language 
of Afghanistan. So, I think, it is the Hindustani word o Gh&t 
Marathi ( Sans. ^ ) “a pass of difficult passage over a 

Jbill.** (Shapurji Edalji’s Gujarati-English Dictionary). “ A pass 
throu^ the mountains (Wilson^s Oriental Language Glossary of Terms l 
p. 175, col. 2). 
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85. You good king made inquiries about my affairs* (ah\#.l)* 
This old slave (t.e., I, an old man) submitted all my 
request. 

I submitted to the King^ all my affairs at that time. 

87. The King of Kings bestowed many favours upon my 
humble self, in my® affairs. 

88. An Order was issued (by you saying) ‘‘ I will order 
a good office for you.” 

89. (But) there was no intermediary person of good thoughts 
who can remind the well-intentioned King (of his order).* 

90. My humble self also could not approach the King (so that) 
I could submit my request to the world-protecting king. ^ 

91. The office (khedmat) (which was proposed t^be given 
to this sla ve altogether went to nothing (lit., to the wind) 
on account of my ill luck. 

92. Owing to the unfortunate luck of this miserable* poor 
man (i.e., myself), your exalted Majesty, yourself, did 
not inquire. 

» 

93. In the Government (or Court) of your Majesty the illus- 
trious king, salary of three years has remained® due to 
myself. 

94. Nobody gave me any stipend ; nobody has been my 
helper in this matter. 

1 Sahib-i-qiran, lit., Lord of the happy conjunction ; title given to a 
monarch. 

* D.E. has bandeh in place of man. Again, the two lines of the 
couplet are inverted in D.E. 

3 M.L. has the couplet as 

Here mujrd means “ causing to flow ” (i.e., to remind), or mnjri ^^‘one 
who causes any order to be obeyed.” 

4 M.L. has the second line as 

6 Nazhand also means venerable, revered, but as the writer speaks for 
himself this meaning is not acceptable. 

« The word, as first written in J.S.M., was shud “ been ” 

but it has been corrected under the line as mdnd. • 
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IB. I hitd iao power enough to make an app^l to your Ex- 
alted Majesty.^ 

95. Hasan Beg* was the holder of the expenses (butat) of the 
holy King, and I submitted before him a request for th^ 
stipend. 

97. He said : How can I give you stipend ? You do not 

* hold any office (khedmat) with the good-natured king. 

« 

98. The office which was in your charge has been changed 
(i.e., cancelled). (So) you soon think otherwise for (your) 
stipend. 

99. As you have become one without office, I cannot give 
you (stipend). Why do you trouble me ? 

100. When I saw for certain* what the reply was, I did not 
think it advisable to go to him again. 

101. When His Majesty, the chief of kings, began a march^ 
with'a large army. 

102. Then thisj (thought), passed into my mind : Wherever 
the holy iting of the world goes, 

103. there, you also must go in service at the foot of the 
throne of the King of Kings."' 

104. In (this) victorious® army, there was nobody who was a 
friend of mine, 

105. who can render help of a loan (of money) to me. So, I 
suffered much on account of want of money for 
expense. 


1 For sahib-i-Qiran, Lord of the happy conjunction. 

^ Vide below, the section of the Identification of personages. 
8 Muahakhkhaa, certain. 

8 jUll iilgh§.r ; Vide above* note of couplet 68. 

8 ^alr-qaarin> obnneGted with victory t victorious. 
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106. 0 King ! I (lit., the poor man) swallowed two or tliJPp© 
morsels.i There was nobody to hold my hand (for assist- 
ance) at this time. 

107. From the cash balance^ (tahvil) of the bait^ there had 
remained with this slave from the unspeakable (i.c., the 
great) king, 

108. two lacs and twenty-three thousand dams^; (this) had 
remained balance from the glorious king. 

109. There was no help (lit without remedy), the money of the 
king of the world was spent by my poor self. 

110. There was much scarcity of grain® in your army, and 
so, all your money was spent. 

111. At that time, in the matter of the value (lit. relation®) of 
a Rupee, the condition was such, that it came to sixty- 
four tankas.^ 

1 Faqa, poverty, want, fast. I think that Dastur Kaikobad uses the 
word in the later colloquial sense of handfuls, e.gr., we speak of >1>1- 
41 If I ^hich signify that in the absence of regular food, one ate 

handfuls of gram and parched grain. 

a « deposit revenue ^ cash ” (Steingass). "Cash balance’* 

(Sarlmr’s Mughal administration, 2nd ed, *p. 34), "Treasury” (Wilson’s 
Oriental Language Glossary of Terms, p. 600). 

8 Bait, a house. Baitul-i^l, the public treasury. Professor J. Sarkar, 
has, in his Moghul Administration (2nd Ed., p. 176) seems to have 
confounded Baital mal with JOo (Bi tan mal), an escheat (lit., 

property without a person or body). Wilson’s Oriental Language 

Glossary of Terms, pp. 48 and 73. 

* Dam. According to the lOtb Ain of the first book of the 
Ain-i-Akbari, a dam weighs 6 tanks i.e., one tolah 8 mashu 

and 7 surks ; it is the fortieth part of a rupee 
(Bloohmann’s Translation I, p. 31, Text I, p. 26). According to the Akba- 
namah also “ the OhahS.r-goshah.(four cornered) rupee was worth forty 
dams” (Elliot’s History of India VI, p. 66). Calculating at this rate 
(i.e., 40 dams = a rupee), 223000 dams would come to (223000*4-40=) 
Re. 6,676. 

5 Vide below, the section on the Identification of Events. 

® Fi “ in connection with.” 

7 Tanka, a certain coin. If at that time, a rupee was worth 64 tankSe, 
a tanka came to be equal to a pice of our times. The word used to be 
used, at times, rather veguely. According to Wilson’s Orientid Languftge 
Glossary of Terms, p. 508, ** Money in generid : a rupee.” 
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IMI, (So), at that time, helplessly^, I purchased* copper coiias 
of rupees (or purchased rupe es of copper coins). 

113. 0 illustrious Ki^ig ! the Rupees were about* one thousand 

and eight hundred ; all these were finished {i,e, spent). 

114. In the state of necessities (muhamm) of Kabul, the rate 
of the coin^ became such that the rupee went current for 
nineteen tankahs. 

116. Two third difference came to be deducted from that, 
(on account of) large^ purchases made at the time. 

116. 0 good King ! I did not carry home any money. I spent 
everything in the service of the King. 

117. The one thousand and eight hundred Rupees which were 
(with me), were spent in the cavalcade of His Majesty. 

118. I thought to myself thus : When aU will reach Agra, then 

119. the Mustaufi ( )* will surely give me whatever 
is due in my name ( lit. slave’s name ) by writing to the 
Diwan^. 

1 La guzir lit. without choice or help, 
a Ibtiya, purchasing, buying. 

S Arabic takhmincm. P. takhminana, by conjecture, by ap- 

praisement, nearly, about. 

4 Sika ( ) coin. The word can be read also tankah. 

4 Mublag. 

« The mustaufi is “ one who pays or receives the whole of what was 
due.** “Mustaufi signifies President of the Exchequer.*’ (Jarret’a 
Translation of Ain-i-Akbari III p. 341 n.l,) According to Wilson (Orien- 
tal Lfimguage GlosSry of Terms p. 358), he is “ an examiner or auditor of 
accounts, the principal officer of the department, in which, under the 
Mohammadan government, the accounts of ex-collectors or fanners of the 
revenue were examined”. 

9 Vide Prof. Jadunath Sarkar’s Mughal Administration (2nd ed. of 
1924 Chap. Ill pp. 32-38) for the office of the Diwan and his duties. The 
President of the Exche^r weua known as Diwan-i ala, who had two 
assistants, also known as Diwans. According to Wilson (Oriental Icmguago 
glossary p. 1 44), “under the Mohammadan government it was especially 
applied to the head financial minister, whether of the state or of a proving, 
being charged, in the latter, with the collection of the revenue, the remit- 
tance of it to the Imperial treasury, and invested with extensive JudiOiAl 
powers in ell civil eoa financial causes.** 
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130. The great revenue cffleers of the great li^iig eaU foJr motiey 
from this or that poor man. 

121. For the balance due, they wanted to put me in prison I 
they prefer to do so in the time of (my) old age. 

122. I have no body in this place who can submit pay circum- 
stances to the king. 

123. When I have no money, from whero can I give it ? And 
they punish me fi^om that time forward 

124. I was much afraid of prison-house lest they put me in it. 

125. Then for the balance of the money I obtained an order 
{farmdn) from the King. 

126. The holy -bodied King bestowed upon me an order (far- 
m§.n) of Des§,igiri. 

127. So that from the income of that Desaigiri, I may bring to 
the court of the good-staiTod King {some money in pay- 
ment of debt). 

128. The income of two or three years may get collected in one 
place and I may bring it to the court of the King; 

129. (So that in the end) I may give all the balance (due to me) 
to the royaU treasury of the illustrious King. 

130. The King of kings had bestowed the Jdgir^ upon the 
commander of the army of the time. 

131. When the auspicious farmftn® of the Lord of the throne 
(i.e., the King) (addressed) to the fortunate Commander 
of the army, 

1 U ‘amira’ royal, imperial. Khasina ‘Smira’, royal treasury, 
8 Jagirs were lands given as grants (Jarrot's Ain-i Akbari II p. ^67 n. 4) 
Lit. Seeking (gir) of a place (ja). “ A tenure common under the Mpha,- 
madan government, in which the public revenues of a given tract of laud 
were made over to a certain servant of the state together with the powprs 
requisite to enable him to collect and appropriate such revenue, and 
administer the general government of the district ( Wilson’s Orient^ 
Language Glossary of Terms, p. 224). 

t . B'annSm. Vide the Ain-i- Akbari (Bk. II Ain 11) Blochmann’a 
liranslfrioa Vol,. I pp 260-61 Tent 1» p. 104). Ope of ths three kinds of 
fannans was for jagirs. 
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13^; o»i!ried by me t'O him, he saw It at tim time, am^ 
ac oordiBg to the auspicioudy -marked farman^ 

ISS. he gave me the parwanah^ and I became possessed of 
a paragnah^ from him 

134. The Desaigiri of the paragnah of two places (belonged) 
to our Minochehr^ from olden times 

135. Those who were the illustrious (amjad) ancesters of 
Minochehr, had, in their times, performed serviqes 

{khedmat of Government). 

136. In the paragnah of Parchol and also of Naosari, Minochehr 
performed (this service), after his father. 

I' 

137-38. The illustrious Akbar, the fortunate king, the good- 
named king, brought Minochehr to Agra in his fortunate 
cavalcade and made him his full treasurer.^ 

139. Noshirwan,. the brother of Minochehr, (also) was in the 
service (khedmat) of the King of kings. 

140. His relatives also, who teere there, met togethcif in one 
place in the service of the King. 

141. There was no such a Parsee who could exercise desaigiri 
at the time.® 


1 Vide the section of the Identification of Terms. 

2 According to Elliot paragnahs are aggregated into a district called 

Barkar. Jarret says : “ &ch Subah is divided into a certain number erf 
Sarkdre and each «cfrMr into paragnaha or mahal ( Jarret *s Translation 
of Ain-i-Akbari Vol. II p. 114, n. ). According to Wilson 

(Oriental Language glossary p. 402). it is " a district, a province, a tract 
of country comprising many villages” 

3 This Minocheher was the son of Bahman, of the family of Changa 
Shah (E» Prakash, 30). Vide my Few Events in the Early History of the 
Parsees and their Dates pp. 94-08. Vide the section on Identification of 
personages. 

4 Khazanchi. According to the Ain-i-Akbari (Bk. Ill Ain VII Jarett’s 
Translation Vol. II, p. 49), the treasurer was called khizanad^r. His 
duties are described in this tin. It seems from the use of the word “ khud'* 
that Akbar may have appointed Minochehr his own personal treasurer. 

6 What Kaikobad means to say, seems to be, that Minochehr, his broths 
and their relatives, all having gone and settled at Am in the service of 
Akbar, there was no other capable Parsee who could successfully carry 
on the desaigiri. It appears from this, that Naosari, being princ^lly a 
Parsee centre, the Desaigiri was generally given to the members otf ^at 
eommunity. 
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142. In that paragnah, there were many carriers of th® sacred 
thread (zunnAr)! (f.c.. Brahmins) who all did the work of 
agriculture as ryots. 

143. Among these people, some, who were great, performed 
rimqaddami^ of viUages in that (district). 

144. The muqaddams of five villages united (i.e., conspired) 
together with one another. 

145. When they saw, that thereVas nobody from (the family 
of) Minochehr who can do (lit. show) work in that place, 

146. They the muqaddarna, who were from five villages, 

divided all the villages (among themselves). 

147. When I went from this place to that place, I, with the 
order and command of the king, took possession®. 

148. According to the order of the king of the world, the muqad- 
dams who were there were changed (or removed). 

149. The ryots, ^who had run away^ in the territories of the 
Portuguese,® were brought back from there without 
delay. 

160. The ryots, from places wherever they had run away 
returned to their homes and became prosperous.* 

161. Nobody out of those who had run away remained in that 
place ; the paragnah became very prosperous with ryots. 


1 Ziirmar “ the Brahmmic thread” (Steingass). The word means ordi- 
narily a belt. It was applied to the “ cord worn round the middle by the 
Eastern Christian s and Jews ; also by the Persian Magi.” Fiidousi 
apeaks of King Minochehr of the Peshdadian dynasty as the first person 
who introduced its use among the Persians. 

a Muqaddam is “a leader”. Muqaddami is “an allowance 

made to the muqaddam ” (Steingass p. 1292). 

® c; to take possession, 

® j Iji far&r, flight, escape. 

farang, Franks. Here the Portuguese are referred to. 


Vide Appendix for the Portuguese in the neighbourhood of Surat and of 
the mismanagement of Akbar’s revenue afiairs in Gujarat. 

® D.E. givee for the second line ^ jA 
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162. When the jagir of the SepAh saldf^ was changed, Abu- 1 
Husau asked for it from the master of the throne (i.e., 
the King). 

163. The illustrious King (i.e., you) gave it (the Governorship) 
to him ; the sarkarship of Surat belonged wholly to him. 

164. After his transfer, Qulij^ Khan became (the Governor) 

and from his side (az j&nabash) there were ^ as 

governors. 

165. Another (i.e., next to them) there was one, Fazal Allah by 
name, the son of Qalij Khan j'* he became the full gover- 
nor (of Surat). 

1 Kaikobad speaks at more than one place of the SepSh salar t.c., the 
CJommander of the army as ruling over Gujerat. 1 do not think it is meant 
for the Commander in Chief of the whole army but for the Governor or the 
Bubah of Gujerat. Most of the civil rulers or administrators of the time 
were also commanders of a certain number of army. Now here, this 
commander is associated with one Abu-1 Hasan. The old commander was 
changed or recalled and Abu-1 Hassan asked for the place t.e., the Subah- 
giri of Gujarat and Jehangir gave it to him. Vide below the section of 
Identification. 

» Our Ms. J.S.M. gives, at first, the name as -5, The second 

letter has no nuktas, either above or below. But the scnbe has corrected 
the name, writing on the top of the line, close to the edge of the 
word as ^15 ^ and there seema^to be no doubt, that the name is that of 
Qalij Khan. The word also is miswritten as D.E. has 

it as but that seems to be a mistake. We have no personage 

of the name Fateh Edian, who is associated with the administration of the 
Sarkar of Surat at this time. Again, when the next personage Fazal-Alla, 
mentioned by Kaikobad in the next couplet, is spoken by him as the son 
of QaUj Khan, the name in the preceding couplet is also Qalij Khn. 

S Asto this word 1 am not sure about the reading. D.E. has the 
word as where the word is written in blue ink 

and taken as a proper noun. I think the second word is 
helping, assisting and the meaning is that another person was acting in his 
place to help him. As will be mentioned in the Section. on Identification, 
this Qalij Khan was known to have “ belonged to the tribe of (j^rbani, 
Farbani, Fargani, etc.” So, this form if read as Arghnani, or read 
otherwise, may be taken as one of the names included in the “ et cetera”. 
As to somebody acting as hakim on his behalf (janib), as said by 
Kaikobad, it seems probable from what we read in the Tuzuk, that other 
persons acted for him. It is for some similar reason, that Qalij Khan 
wanted Jahangir to appoint his son Chin Qalij Khan as the Governor of 
Surat. 

^ D.E. gives the name as Fatah Khan, but this seems to be a mistake, 
The name in the preceding line having been misread as Fatak Kbaii, 
the mistake is repeated here also. I 
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166. The Muqadams came before him and made him good 
{».€., well-inclined) towards themselves. 

•-ti 

157. When his mind was soothed by bribery, he stopped me 
from Desaigiri. 

158. By bribery, they so turned him towards themselves, that 
he, at that (very) time, put me out (bi-dakhal hard) of 
the post. 

159. He who rules^ by bribery, does not think (na alidisha) of 
the future. 

160. How can the affairs of the poor be good there, where 
there are persons who take bribes ? 

161. They were all downright (pak) receivers of bribes; 
they had no fear or anxiety from God. 

162. 0 wise King ! when one takes bribe, his heart does not 
remain approved of by God. 

163. The Lord {i.e. God,) knows well this matter that bribery 
ruins affairs^. 

164. God is not pleased with him who takes bribery in secret. 

165. When both of them cancelled {i.e., disregarded) the far- 
man, the God of the world gave justice at the time. 

166. One was killed and the other was put in prison ; both the 
youths got destroyed by death. ^ 

167. The miracles^ (keramat) of the good-named king of the 
world {i.e., God) became all known at the place. 


1 Riyayat, ruling. 2 Lit. overturns. 

8 The reference to one being killed ) ig to Chin Kilij 

Khan, who, as we will see, later on, is said to have killed himself by 
committing suicide. 

The second line can be translated in more than one way. The word 
jawdn may be taken as qualifying marg (death) They died a young death, 
♦.e. at an early ege. Perhaps ‘ marg * may be a mistake for mara. 

4 J.S.M. gives oU3(^ keranmat, but it is a mistake. There is no 
word like that. D.E. correctly gives What Kaikobad means 

to say is, that the guilty governors, who took bribes, were miraculously 
punished by God, one by death and another by imprisonment. Perhaps, 
the last letter may be taken as ^ Ya and the word may be * * gerau- 

mayeh ” t.e. of great worth and may be taken as an adjective for the 
Bing. The second line is faulty in J.S.M. The last two words are taken 
iroxn D. K. c 
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168. That man, who disregards the farm&n of the J^ongof the 
world, is a man of bad faith. . 

169. May there be curse upon him from the court of the King* 
He gets himself caught in a prison or pit. 

170. I (lit. this slave) did not become a complainant in the 
court of the good King on account of the balance. 

171. For examining the estatei of Qilij Khan® who died, there 
came® from the Court, Aoz Beg,^ He carried the account. 

172. In this place (i.e., in the royal Court), there was a waqai- 
nawis he said much (thus to Aoz Beg,) for me : 

173. “ As Kaikobad owes a balanceto the king, you bring bim 
also to this place.”* 

174. Aoz Beg having brought me also to the court of the 
King, they kept me in watch (or custody).® 


^ “ain watch, eye,” t.e., watching or examining properly, 

Here there is a reference to the Mogul system of escheat. Vide below 
the section on Technical Terms. 

a D.E. gives the name as which, as said above, is evidently 

wrong. * ^ 

8 Our old Ms. J.S.M. gives (did not come), which evidently 

seems to be a mistake, the nukteh being written above instead of below* 
D.E. gives 

* It seems that, Aozbeg was sent from the royal court to Surat to take 
accounts of the property of (Chin) Qilij Khan who was dead. Vide 
below, the section of Identification. 

5 Waqi‘hnawis or recorder (from waqi^ab, “ an event, record”) was an 
officer attached to each Subah. Iir the Ain-i Akbari (Bk. II ftin 30^ 
Blochmann's Text vol. I, p. 192 1. 25. Translation Vol. I p. 268) his 
duty is thus described OJjIixA ^'S^{ 

i.e.f He writes (records) the order and the doings of Hi# Majesty (lit. the 
Lord of the world). 

8 It seems that, as the monetary afiaiis of Kaikobad in relation with 
the State had not yet been settled, owing to his being deprived of his 
Des&iship, from the income of which he was to pay off the money due to 
the state, Aozbeg, who came to Surat on a special errand, was asked to 
take Kaikobad with him to the Royal Court for the settlement of hia aSmm 

1 Nigab; watch# care, custody. 


'^4 
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175. It was written (t.e., destined) that, after (♦.«. at the age of) 
62 years^ this slave should be a prisoner, 

176. that I should be for three years imprisoned, in trouble 
distress and pain. 

177. In the prison-house I suffered so much distress as no 
body else can bear. 

178. 0 illustrious King ! in that place (i.e., prison) I did not 
eat. I remained hungry for all nine months. 

179. 0 exhalt ed-natured king ! I did not eat anything else 
except broiled^ pulse®. 

179(a) I ate a little^ of nuts® and pulse with sugar. I ate 
nothing except this. 

180. Trouble drew® my existence in such a way, that one m^y 
say that it (existence or life) had not remained manifest^ 
in the body. 

181. A pure-bodied t.e. good natured person put me into 
prison ; he became k^ind towards me. 

182. My superintendents® placed all my circumstances before 
that good man, 

1 Both the Mss have which give no meaning. The word may 

bo sepihr heavens, world, time, sun. So, the meaning would 

be "‘after having 62 revolutions of the heavens or the sun t.e., after 
62 years of age.” 

2 Biryan, broiled, grilled, baked, roasted. 

3 Nukhud, vetch, pulse. 

* bahl, a little small quantity. 

t /JuikiO muzgha, a piece of meat. As it is spoken of as being 
eaten with sugar, I think the words is maghz ) t.e. marrow 

(of nuts). People eat powdered nuts with sugar. 

^ Kashid, miswritten kashad. 

7 1^.E> gives The translation then would nm : One 

may say that soul did not remain in the body. 

® cl/ Muvakkal, superintendent, appointed guardian. D.E. has the 
first line as i.6. , the Buperintendente (or jailors) 

of the king are good men. 
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183. becftusP they saw that my body (or exteteiwse) was mot 
in its (proper) place (i.e, I was not in good health) ; so, 

. that good man released me, 

184. (And) ill place of myself (lit. this faqir) they made my 
brother’s son a prisoner in the prison-house. ^ 

185. They imprisoned him with some others in Lahore, 
the capital. 

186. He dies hungry in Lahore. I (lit. slave) also am following 
you hungry. 

187. In this place I, who am without (the help of) anybody, 
suffer too much distress for want of money for expenses. 

188. I have no friend here who can render help of money to 
me. 

189. I have received in my old age® this, as the recompense 
of the service of the pious king. 

190. No fault has been committed by me. I have shown 

given) the (account of) allowances for what was 
wanting® in expenses. 

191. 0 wise (King) ! I made such a supposition, that the 
mustaufi (i.e.y the auditor of accounts) will show credit ^ 
for the allowance. 

192. O Holy King ! I did not know that the Diwan (i.e., the 
accountant) would call for this money from me, 

193. As I have no money, from where am I to give it ? I^t 
my fault be pardoned® without any punishment. 

1 What is meant is, that, as Kaikaobad was imprisoned as a kind of 

hostage or security for non-payment of what was due to the State from 

him, on his being released for poor health, his nephew was detained as a 

security in his place, in the prison. 

a Sanh, year, period of life. 

8 ‘auz, wanting, not being found. 

4 Majra kardan, to explain. The Gujarati phrase 

to show a return in accounts,” well explains the meaning. 

6 Better in place of D.B. has 
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194. If I, one without (the help of) anybody, have no money, 
how long am I to remain imprisoned in prison ? 

195. At night, they (the jailors) collect (the prisoners) together 
in a fold! and put them into long chains and lock.^ 

196. If somebody has a pressing call of nature® (lit. purity), he 
cannot move from that place. 

197. Nobody opens at night^ the lock. They remain in the 
same place which is shown to them and that is 
sufficient. 

198. I am so much drowned in the sea of a prison, that I have 
no hope that I will come out of it,^ 

199. unless the holy Creator, the Nourisher, takes me, out of 
this (place), into his fold. 

200. (Or unless) perhaps® King Jahangir, King of the Time, 
releases me assuredly. 

201. In this place, I am friendless (lit. without anybody). No 
body gives me protection except the king. 


1 heart, a fold, oote, side. D.E. has Jbj sai/, dividing into 

portions. 

^ What is meant seems to be, that, at night the pruoners were divided 
into small parties, and members of each party were joined by a 
common chain, so that individual prisoners may not run away. 

s purity, cleanliness. Taharat-jdi or taharat-A;Adno means a 

water-closet. 

4 Our Ms. J.S.M. has the word which seems to have been 

miswritten for cjwAj bashab. In D.E., this word is tom off and lost. 
If we take the word as basht as given in our Ms., there is no word like 
that. It may be taken as miswritten for bast, meaning a knot, 

singnifying that the knots of the chains or ropes were not untied. What 
Elaikohad means to say is that, being closely locked in parties, they had to 
answer caUa of nature and to commit nuisance there and there. 

5 Kaikobad was nominally free, not realy, because he was released 
on account of illness and had to place his nephew in prison- in lieu of him, 
So, really speaking, he was still a prisoner. 

« Ijl aya, “ perhaps, perchance, possibly.’* 
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202. The money (zar) which I owe is that of *alc5t^. 0 holy 
bodied pious King ! pardon it (t.e., give it up). 

203. 0 illustrious Ejng ! You give up (e.e., you have given 
up) money from the dues of all (your) country.* 

204. If distress* results from zakat, you holy-natured king 
pardon it (zakat) to all. 

205. O you illustrious King I pardon give up) this to 
me also, (because) I am the l^toeh-zadeh^ (».e., one 
brought up in the house) of the old King.® 

206. This Master of Strength* (i.e., your Majesty) ! what an 
amount of money, crore after crore, you bestow every- 
where.^ 

207. You give much every day and night. Nobody is dis- 
appointed with you. 

208. How then can the king disappoint me 1 I will pray for 
you and bless you, day and night. 

209. A God- worshipping king like you, a person like you, is a 
friend* of those who have seen oppression. 

1 zakat is alms or does according to law. The word latterly seems to 
have been used in the sense of what is due to Government, cf. Gujarati 
letter of the first word seems to be zAl. In that case, 
it may mean “ a particle, an atom”, cf. Gujarati 

3 D.E, gives the second line of the couplet as 1*^5^ fJU (^ri^ 

* sorrow, distress of mind. 

* Jehangir often uses the word in his Memoirs for persons, whose fathera 
and who themsblves were brought up with favour by the family. 

6 By the old king, Akbar is meant. Kaikobad, said by him before 
held Jchedmat in the time of Akbar also. D.E. gives the first line of the 

couplet as 

« Taking J to be Arabic zaur, it may mean “ a lord, chief, leader.** 

7 D.E. has for this a rather imintelligible couplet : 

(XJjfixA ^j| ^ 

^ jjh yavar, an assistant, friend. D.E. has d&var, governor# 
judge, arbiter. 
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210. When they change your orders, why do they exercise 
oppression over the friendless^ (or the poor) ? 

211. O well-thinking King f if you will not inquire^ (and say) 
“ who is the oppressor and show me the oppression, ” 

212. (and) when they (t.e., the oppressors) will know that the 
king makes no inquiry about anybody, then^, anybody 
will exercise oppression. 

213. 0 holy King I Give me justice ; nobody, except (you) 
King, will give me justice. 

214. Wherever there is a just (dadgar) King like you, wher- 
ever there are orders of an illustrious king like you, 

215. there, why should the muqaddam make an alteration in 
the order ? Then, he (i.c., such mal-administrator) is not 
afraid of you, a righteous master of throne. 

216. In that case, a fartnan carries no respect, if muqaddama 
get them altered. 

217. According to the order of you illustrious king, from my 
income of the Desdigiri, 

218. let money, that is due to me by royal order, be made 
payable to me by you, Protector of the world. 

219. Let them ask, before the foot of the royal throne, what- 
ever explanation (lit. words) they have (to give) in 
this matter. 

220. They (i.e., the officers complained against), standing face 
to face,'* before me, may say whatever words they have 
to say against my poor self, 

1 Liti. without anybody to help ; friendless. 

* D.E. 

9 Therefore, because of that. 

t /SL am incorrectly written for “ appearing before one another 

in oppoeition ; standing in a row or rank”. D.E. gives correctly />*l^ 

(mus&fah). 
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221 . so that good or bad, whatever it be, may ht declared 
(lit. opened) before the throne of the wise king. 

222. If there be fault of anybody, let him be punished saffl- 
ciently, 

223. (so that) nobody may do such a bad thing again and all 
may take a warning' from such acts of bad men. 

224. From that year, when His Holy Majesty bestowed upon 
me the farmdn, 

225. upto this day, 0 illustrious person ! twelve thousand 
rupees have been collected from that income (of DesSi- 
giri). 

220. O illustrious one \ except this, I have nothing (i.e., no 
other office or Desaigiri &o.) in another place from which 
I can give the money (due by me). 

227. There must be appointed by the royal Court* such an 
official who does not take money^ (i,e., bribe) from those 
people. 

228. If that officer (ahdi) receives money from him, good 
punishment may be given to him there. 

229. His Majesty may inflict such a punishment upon him, 
that he may remember it for the rest of his life. 

230. Then nobody will be daring again,® when he sees another 
person punished so much. 


231. Kaikobad (is) the slave of the good king. O King I 
bestow gift on this old slave. 

1 ibrat giraftan, to take warning or advice, 

mis written for D.E. has 


3 an individual, any one, sole person. Ahdi also meant a 
“ military officer'*. 

4 **drink* money given to musicians'*; hence it may betaken 
in the sense of bribe; or the word may be taken as^ j aar money. One may 
take this word to be Arabic zarr, biting, pursuing, grinding, and it 
may then be taken in the sense of bribe. In any case, what is meant 
is bribe. 
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232. Many persons are related (or connected, va 1)asteh) with 
me and they pray before the King of the world. 

233. They appear to be expectant of (my) release (from 
prison), that somebody may come and utter good news 
(of release). 

234. They are anxious about myself ; they have no sleep and 
no food and no other work. 

235. They are sorry and distressed whole day and night and 
are (well nigh) dead (out of anxiety) for me. 

236. When they will hear of (my) release, all these persons 
will at once go to the Fire-temple. * 

237. O King of the world ! They will bless you day and night 
in the Fire-temple. 

238. 0 King of the low and the great You open the door of 
mercy over these persons. 

^39. If the King will forego this money to me who am an old 
protege® of your house and who am a slave of the king,® 

240. that forgiving^ (bakhsh) will be, 0 Eling of the world f 
worthy of thee. You are the bestower of gifts upon 
inferiors and King of kings. . 

241. May you have days of pleasure with Joy. May you be 
jo;^ul on the throne of the kings. 

242. May your age be (long) like that of Jamshed.® May 
your name be like (that of) the glorious Faridun. 

243. May holy Gk)d be your friend. May you have no fear from 
the enemy. 

244. May there be for ever the protection of God upon yA. 
May the Sun and the Moon revolve according to your 
desire. 

1 D.E. has 

a I j miswritten for BE. has khanehzad. 

3 D.E. has I* ^ instead of 

3 D.E. has 3 in place of 

t According to Eirdousi, he (i.e. his dynasty )ruled for 700 yearn. 
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A SUMMARY OF THE PETITION. 

Kaikobad begins the pettion with a series of 25 couplets, 
naming and praising the king to whom the petition is addr^ed. 
Then, in the 26th couplet, he declares his name as that of the 
person making the petition^ and speaks of himself as the Jchimeh^ 
zctd of King ^bar t.e. as one brought up or helped with special 
favour in the house of Akbar (c. 27).* Akbar hfiiid bestowed two 
-or three khedmata (offices) upon him (c. 29) and 300 biffoha of 
Jlj3*!nd as madad-uma'aah (c. 30). He then says ; your Majesty : 
'bestow upon me some offi^ (or posts. mavaza‘a) over and above 
the 300 bigahs (c. 33). If %u wiU kindly do so, my position will be 
exalted among the Parsees. I will pray for you in the 
{i.e. Fire-Temple cc. 32-37). I beg to submit a request to your 
Majesty.” Than, as a kind of introduction, he narrates some 
former events of his father Mahyar's (Meherji Rana’s)® and his 
own lives — events associated with the rule of Akbar and Jahan- 
gir. He says : Forty-eight years ago (».e. 48 years from the 
date of the submission of the petition), when Akbar came lb 
Surat and took it my father Mahyar went before him and 
pai® respects to him. The King bestowed favours upon him 
and made inquiries from him about (Zoroastrian) religion and 
customs and brought him to Agra (be Agrah be-avurd). My 
father was old at the time but became young® by the kindness 
shown by Akbar. I accompanied my father in the retinue of 
King Akbar. Then Akbar bestowed upon me two or three 
hhedmats. At thefime of his death, he ordered the transfer 


1 In the Western epistolary style, the writer declares his luune at the 
end, as “ yours obediently, or faithfully or truly etc.’*, but, according to 
the !]^tem style, Kaikobad declares his name in the commencement after 
naming the person addressed. 

^ 0. Stands for couplet. 

3 I think the couplets 12 to 17 are out of place here. M.L. omits them 
^ Akbar took Surat on 26th February 1573 A.C. 

5 Meherji Bana died in 1693 at the age of 63. (M&hyar nameh 
couplet 1351). So, in 1679 »,e-, (1691 — 1673=) 18 years b^ore, when 
he went to A^a with Akbar, he must be (63—18=) 46 years of age. 
This age of 46 years cannot be said to be an old age, though it is a little 
advanced age. But Kaikobad wanted to give a compliment to Akbar* 
saying, that he was so kind to his father, Uiat the latter, though a lltila 
^wn up in age, felt young by the kindness received. Dastur Eraohji* 
m his MIhy&r nhmeh gives the age of Meherji Bana at the ae of hk 
departtire with Akb^r fUB 43 (couplet 327), but he doeauot give hia 
authority. 

1 * 
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of my office {bait).^ Then, when Your Majesty came to 
throne, you remitted the money of the tax (zar-i-zakat) of 
all countries. At that time, the office (khedmat) which* I 
held, was taken away from me and no other office was given 
(c. ^). I undoubtedly expected a mansab (a special office 
cc. 62-63). All were given something, but I was disappointed. 
When your Majesty pursued (your rebellious son) Khusru, I 
was in your service. When you went a-hunting to Gir Jahak 
Nandan, I was in your service.^ When you went to Kabul, I 
was with your retinue (c. 74). There were with me ten 
other Parsees who acted as horse-attendants, spreaders of 
carpets (or tent -pitchers, farrash) and syces (c. 76). I had two 
horses and camel with me.® At a very difficult place 
named Nimle, the ghaut was very steep and my camel was 
disabled. At that very time, your Majesty, happening to pass by 
me, consoled me and enquired after my affairs, and I narrated 
my circumstances. Your Majesty then said: “ I will bestow a 
good office {khedmat niku) upon you.” But no office was given 
to me as there was no officer of (my) acquaintance (wasileh) in the 
Court, who could remind your Majesty of this order (hokam, cc. 
88-89) Then having thus introduced himself Kaikobad proceeds 
(c. 99) in the matter of his petition and says that, stipend had 
been due to him for three years and no body paid it. He apphed 
to Husain Beg, who said, he could not pay, because there was 
no particular khedmat in his name, the former khedmat having 
been changed.'* So Kaikobad followed the army of the king 
(as a trader or for some business). 

He then adds ; '‘It occurred to me, that I should follow the 
King, wherever he went with his army. In the army there 
was no body who could help me or lend me money. So, I 

1 Vid9 Wilson’s Oriental Language Gloselary, p. 48 ool. 1. 

2 Here, ‘*;being in service ” does not mean “ holding any office ’* but 
means some other work, which may be that of a petty contractor or 
supplier. 

3 We learn from the Tuzuk, that, before entering the Subah of Cabtil, 
JTahangir had ordered that, as it was difficult to maintain a large number 
of men there, as small a number as possible should be taken with him. So, 
if in spite of that order, Kaikobad went to Kabul, the fact shows, that ho 
had gone on his own account to do some business, which small traders 
generally find with a marching army. These animals were pack-animals for 
his goods, 

4 It is not clear which three years’ salary is referred to here by Kaiko 
had. He possibly refers to the last khedmat given to him by Akbar who 
died in 1 605. The tour to Kabul took place in 1 607. So, poi^hapSi he 
rdais to these three years, 1605 to 1607. 
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had to live on two or three poor morsels of food.*' Kaikobad 
then narrates another event. He ow^ 223,000 dams, i.e. taking 
a dam to be l/40th of a Enpee, (223,000-f-40=) Rs. 6,575 to 
the State. The debt seems to have been the result of his work 
in the camp as a shroff or some such trader. He had put his 
money in copper coins and the rate of exchange changing, he 
incurred loss. He mentions the actual loss at Es. 1,800. He 
expected that, on rerurning to Agra, the Mustavfi would write 
to the Hiwan and pay what was due. “ Instead of that, they 
wanted to imprison me. I got frightened. I appealed to the 
King and His Majesty gave me a farmdn of Desaigiri, so that 
I may pay up from its income whatever was due by me.^' 

Then Kaikobad relates as to what he did with the farman 
of Desaigiri. He carried the King's farmdn about the Desaigiri 
to Surat to the Sepah-salar (c. 131), who gave him a parvdnah 
and put him in possession of a paraganah. Kaikobad then gives 
a brief history of the Desaigiri of Parchol and Naosari. It was 
formerly held by Minochehr (of the family of Changa Shah), 
whose illustratious ancestors had served (khedmat namud) 
the Moghal Court. Akbar took with him in his cavalcade, 
Minochehr to Agra, and made him his khazmchi i.e. treasurer. 
Minochehr's brother Noshirwan also was in the service of the 
King (Akbar). So, they (i.e. both the brothers) and their rela- 
tives had all gone to Agra, and there was no Parsee in Naosari 
who could carry on the Desaiship well. There were many high 
class Hindus (Zunn&r-daran i.e. keepers of the sacred thread) 
and they were cultivating the land as ryots. Theie were some 
who exercised muqddammi. So, when there was no proper 
person for Desaigiri after Minochehr, the administration of 
the affairs was divided into five muqadamships (c. 49) . “ When t 

entered into Deadgiri, as ordered by the king, the muqadams 
were removed and I brought back all the cultivators (ryots), 
who had run away to the territories of the Firangis (the 
Portuguese) on account of maladministration . They returned 
to their own villages and became prosperous (ab§dan)" (c. 149). 
Then the jagir passed from the hands of Salar-i Sepah, who 
was recall^, to the hands of Abu-1 Hasan, of whom Kaikobad 
says that ‘‘ The Sarkar of Surat belonged wholly to him.” 

, Then came (Chin) Qilij Khan and Fazul Allah, the sons of 
Qilij Khan, to rule over Surat. The muqadams, whom Kaikobad 
had replaced, bribed these two and they deprived Kaikobad of hte 
Desaiship. Kaikobad did not, at once, complain of his being de* 
prived of the Desai ship to Jahangir, because he had not paid 
up all the balance of the account that was due to him* as said 
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above. Both these young men met their desert at the hand* 
of God, — one was killed and the other was imprisoned. Then, 
the Royal Court sent Aoz Beg to Surat, to take an account 
of the affairs of (Chin) Qilij I^an during his regime there. A 
Waqa-nawish, who knew about the affairs of Kaikobad and 
who kept his accounts with the State, said to Aoz Beg when he 
went to Suiat, that, he may, on his return, bring Kaikobad with 
him, because a balance was still due from him to the State. So, 
on his return, Aoz Beg took Kaikobad with him and a close 
watch (neg&h) was kept over him : He was imprisoned at the 
age of 62. He remained in prison for three years. “ For the 
first nine months, I was made to live simply on broiled pulse 
(nakhud i biryan) and was much reduced. My superintendents 
{i.e, jailors) drew, to the condition of my health, the attention of 
the good man who had put me into the piison. He, seeing my con- 
dition, had compassion on me and released me from the prison, 
placing my nephew (biradar-zadeh) in my place. He 
(my nephew) dies out of hunger at Lahore. 1 also am hungry 
before your feet. I am without funds here. I have no money 
to spend. I have come to this state in my old age as the result 
of my serving the King. There has been no fault of mine.’’ 

Then Kaikobad describes the condition of the prison-house 
where a number of prisoners were tied together and no decency 
was observed. Though for the time being he was released on 
account of his weak health, keeping his nephew in his place, 
he speaks of his experience of the prison as if he himself were 
a prisoner, suffering all possible inconveniences. He then 
appeals to the king to release him. He speaks of two kinds of 
relief, — one at the hand of (jk)d who may caU him to His side 
^kenar) (by death), another at the hand of the King who may 
release him. He prays, that the King may give up the money 
due by him as he is a khdnehzdd. He appeals for justice from 
those who had oppressed him. He tells the King that the 
authorities at Surat ought not to have removed him from the 
Desaiship wherein he was appointed by the King Himself. 
Had he continued in the Desaiship, he would have cleared off 
the previous debt due to the State. He asks for a face-to-face 
inquiry. From the time he was given the Desaigiri up to that 
day (the day of the petition), the authorities collected Rs. 12,0()0. 
He means to say that, that sum was his due as the Desaiship 
was given to him by the King himself. 

In the last few couplets he again made an impressive appeal 
and said that a number of men were interested in him and when 
th^ would hear of his release, they would go to the Fire-temple 
anfl pray for the King. 
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. THE RESULT OF THE PETITION. 

Nbw, what was the result of Kaikobad's petition to 
Jahangir ? Of course, from the petition itself, we are not in a 
position to answer that question. Had the king, or the 
waqa-nawish at his command, recorded a reply, it may be 
on the original petition handed to Jahangir or on another 
paper. But some facts lead to show that Kaikobad's request 
was accepted by the King and he was released from the 
debt due to the State, and from the prison where he had 
substituted Iiis nephew for him. The release from the prison 
of his nephew, was, in fact, his own personal release. The 
very fact that Kaikobad ^ed as the Dastur, or the Head 
priest of Naosari, shows, that he was free at the time.^ 

There is a, recent writing^ in verse, spoken of by the writer 
as M&hy&r-nAmeh, written in 1260 Yazdazardi 
Giv^ A.C.) i,€. about 47 years ago. The writer 

Mahyar-Nameh.^ poem was the well-known scribe and 

scholar Dastur Erachji Sohrabji Meherji Rana, 
who enriched the Mulla Feroz library of Bombay and the 

^ Khan Bahadur Bahmanji Patel, thus takes^a note of his death on th 0 
Authority of the fact as known at Naosari (Parsi Praksash Ip. 11): 

"vT ni- U ’ll* U { <1- ) 

^iiajHi Oi^i. feC vik\ h\ 

^inwi “imi »if'^i ^rli- tf. 

'IMfeV Mi Ami'll 'hiy 'HiHlM* Clw-fl 

MMl 4<1l^ <Hi«fl *»llM?l 

^oo 'dm SHRi<i “ft*:? "I®® 'dm •w’fl'i 
^^l Ml* »{l \MfeM ®d fi^l'M^l 

tl'H Jf<l ^l-'-'dt 6^1* isi 1 yvft Mq- 

• tfMfl >IW« iIhi rt«H .'MM’ll IHUI? 

^OOO cflHi 

2 I am indebted to Ervad Framroz Nowrojee Kutar, for kindly drawing 
my attention to this work. Ervad Kutar had kindly placed at my 
disposal hie Transliteration and Translation. Since then, 1 have examined 
the original Persian in the Meherji Rana Literary. I give, in the 
Appendix, the account of Meherji and Kaikobad as given In this Mff. 
wor^. * 1 thank the Library for kindly lending me the ]t£i. 
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Meherji Rana Library of Naosari with many valuable manus- 
cripts by his pen. According to this Mahyar-nameh, the process 
of the presentation of the petition and the result are as follows : 
Kaikobad sought the help of an officer (waeilleh) in the Court 
and presented himself before the King and presented the peti- 
tion personally. The king got the petition read by a court 
reader (dabir), and, on hearing it, had compassion upon Kaiko- 
bad. He found that the Nawab of Surat had been unusually 
harsh upon Kaikobad, and that, it was at his (Nawab’s) in- 
stance that Kaikobad was harshly treated at the royal court. 
He got angry over the officer concerned and said that the Nawab 
had no reason to act as he did, without his permission. He got 
enraged upon Aoz-beg who had kept the King ignorant of 
what had happened. Jahangir then ordered that the Desaiship 
of Naosari and Parchol may be re-entrusted to Kaikobad and 
that he may be given his former khedmat. He was also ordered 
to be given all the arrears of stipends or salaiies that were due 
to him. He remitted the sum which was said to have been 
due from Kaikobad. Jahangir ordered his minister to give a 
fresh parwaneh to Kaikobad for Desai ship. Kaikobad then 
returned to Naosari with his companions. He carried on, upto 
the end of his life, both the Desaiship and, the Dasturship of 
Naosari. He d.ied on roz 12, mah Asfandad, 988 Yazdazardi 
(1619 A.C.). He was succeeded to the Dasturship by his son 
Mehemosh. 

We will see further on, that, during the Mogul administration, 
no sooner did a high officer die, there was, as it were, a rush 
from the Court to take charge and account of his property in 
order to secure the dues of Government that may be due from 
the deceased to Government. For example, take the case of 
Chin Qilij Khan referred to in the petition. Now, in the case 
of Kaikobad, nothing of that kind, occurred, which most un- 
doubtedly would have occurred had the Government dues been 
stiW stpndingwhen Kaikobad died. This fact shows that Kaiko- 
bad ’s petition was accepted and he was made altogether free. 

VI. 

THE PETITIONER, AND THE DATE AND PLACE 
OF HIS PETITION. 

I will, in this section, say a few words about the petitioner, 
and the date and place of his petition. 

The Petitioner. The petitioner mentions his name as 
Kaikobad t\rice in^ the petition — at first in 
the commencement (c. 26 and then in the 
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eM (c. 231 /'t^ A). He introduces himself 

before Jabangir as the son of Mahyar. He was the third tod 
the youngest son of MShyajr (Meherji Rana), his two elder 
brothers being Hirjee and Behram.i 

Kaikobad was the youngest son of Mahyar, who was the son 
Kaikobad’s An- Rana but was adopted by his uncle 
cestry. Watcha, His grandfather Rana, in the colo- 

phon of the Pazend Jamaspi written by him 
in 1 504 a.c. 2, traces his ancestry upto the tenth ancestor. Kaiko- 
bad’s ancestry, based on that authority runs as follows : — 
Ramyar 

Hormazdyar 

Zartusht 

Kamdin 

I 

Mobad 

Kayamdin 

Mobad 

Jesang 

Dada 

I- 

Jesang 


Watcha Rana 

Mahyar 


Hirji (Osta, Behram Kaikobad 

1 Mahyar n^meh by Dastur Erachji Sohrabji Mehorji Rana* 

jycu AJ jjj pii 

Naosari Meherji Bana Library Ms (Erachji Dastur Sohrabji Meherji 
Kana Oollection), marked ^i. c% p. 125, 11. 8-9. Vide the gened- 
logical tree of a branch of the family, entitled ^*11 

bearing date 16^ 

September 1 902. 

3 Vide for the Colophon, my “ Parsecs at the Court of Akbar and Pastur 
Meherji Rana” p. 169. Bana atiio gives his ancestry, though not fully a« 
above, in hisManuscript of the Bahzi^-naineh, written in 1 546(lbid.p 170) 
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Sc^ particulars determine the following 

thorSl events and dates of his life, on the authority 

Petition. of his petition. 

(a) In 1573, after the conquest of Surat by Akbar, he ac- 
companied his father to the Court of the Emperor. 

(b) Akbar, at that time, gave him two or three khedmafs or 
offices (c. 54). 

(c) Akbar had, a short time before his death, ordered a change 
in the office (bait c. 56), but he died before the change could be 
effected. 

(d) Jahangir, bn coming to throne, on 24th October 1605, 
did not give him any khedmat, though he was a khaneh-zada and 
so, he was disappointed. It seems that thereupon, he tried to 
be always within the sight of the king, to catch his eyes to be 
favoured. In trying to do so, he did some odd jobs in connec- 
tion with the king’s army, on his own account. 

(c) He was in Jahangir’s camp when he pursued his rebellious 
son Khusrau in 1606. 

(/) He was in the king’s hunting expedition, of 3 months and 
6 days, to Girjak Nandana in 1606. 

(gf) He accompanied Jahangir’s hunting expedition to Kabul in 
1607. There were wit h him 10 other Parsees who served in the 
King’s army as horse attendants, carpet spreaders, (fa/rdshes) &c. 

(h) He was with the king’s retinue, when the king, on his 
return tour from Kabul, was hunting at Nimleh in 1607. There, 
his camel was disabled, and Jahangir, who happened to pass 
by, made inquiries from him. Kaikobad submitted his affairs 
for the king’s favourable consideration. The king consoled him, 
saying he would give him a good office (c. 88) ; but he did not get 
any, as the king was not reminded of the matter by anybody and 
as he himself could not approach the king. Kaikobad, after speak- 
ing of the ten Parsees in the camp of the King, speaks of himself 
as having two horses and camel. He do6s not say how many 
camels he had. It may be one or more than one. The capacity 
in which Kaikobad went is not quite clear. His work must be 
somewhat higher. He seems to have accompanied the king on 
some business as a tradesman. The king, seeing him under some 
difficulty with his camel, sympathised with him, sayii^ that 
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Kaikobad may proceed and that the camel would be brought to 
him later on by some one, perhaps by some one, whom the king 
•may have directed. This fact shows, that he went with the 
king’s retinue on some higher kind of work. It appears from 
the petition, though the portion treating of the subject is not 
clear, that he may have gone with the army on his own account 
as a shroff, whose business was to exchange money for the 
king’s army and followers. Though the subject is not quite 
clear, it appears that, during this itinerary, he may have 
undertaken some contract or work on his own account in 
connection with the government army. In that work, owing to 
some exchange difficulty and other mattem, he incurred a debt. 

(i) The king, in order to help him to be released from the debt 
gave him the desuigiri of Parchol and Naosari. He took up 
the work but the muqaddams of the place conspired and 
complained against him before the Surat authorities, giving 
them bribes. 

(j) The result was that he was deprived of the deadigiri, 
and was taken to the King’s court for the arrears due by him 
and was imprisoned. Then, he submitted a petition to the 
King to ask for release. 

He succeeded his father MahyAr to the Dasturship of Naosari 

« ^ 7 1591.. Even in his father’s life time, he 

of h^e ^ leading position among the priesthood 

other sources. of Naosari. We find him signing, with his 

father Mahyar and other leading priests, a 
document for the proper performance of religious ceremonies in 
(Samvat 1622) 1565-66- A.C. Again, we find him signing, ^th his 
father and others, in 1570, a document agreeing to abstain from 
the drink of toddy when engaged in the At ash BehrAm and 
other ceremonies. Then, we find him signing, in 1580, a public 
document by the priesthood of Naosari, acknowledging his 
father MAhyAr as a Dastur or High priest, t 

A Manuscript book of some old documents, placed in the 
Kaikobad’sDesai- Meherji Rana Library of Naosari by the. 

• • 1 AAQ danisispji Rustamji Dastur, refers to 

ganm GO. theDesAigari of Kaikobad. It runs thus A— 

1 Vide for these dates, and for the particulars of the documents, my 

Parsees at the Court of Akbar and Daetur Meherji Bana** (pp. 140-50. 
161-62, and 177). Si Ma Vol. I. p. 27. 


16 
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anwi SIHIU 'isei 

" <1«ll KiH ft«tl 

tuSlMl ^1>1 a*tl ^li»ltH iUi'ti <1*11 ^IMKH ofl'Ml =flffK'<il- 

ci«ii ^i-=[r« v.H'^ n«ii ¥l?ti •>H<nVi^'ii rt«ii 
<1*11 n«ll Mil Ml$lHl "^HlltMi ct«tl 

IlMl Irtil dMl MlMd ft*ll i^Ml Ml« «’i1 

MMd Md M^^l ^dMl Ml^ ’^'^1‘Mlt 

dl^Sl <1^^ ^ d'^^^ M<Hdl ff^di i^^l*ft 

d® "h *ld'Hi>ii*ft liiT lAii didi ^ did 

dldl \di dldl di'ft ^d<Hidi dl^ «»1R 

*11^ "H-Kl fl<Kl did di-n i\ ?/lii didi^ d«ii 
lAii diHidi isiiid^ d^l fl ddi di diM^i (W^i d^. <it‘dd 
WKM d^^ di'^<iu yCl 3 ‘3?i. 

\ ■>»td^ da \ <=>dd5i 

\ di. ii^idi yd ^U'«i 
1 dl. <^M:i dd 
1 tdl* JAil ^t'i^ 

\ t-cnd didi 
1 di. <»0'^i <Ad ^id 

1 di. didd i^idi 
1 di. di^idi d« 

\ dl- ll^'adl dd 

1 dl. alldlil dHd 
1 dl. ^I'i^ 'fl^idd 
1 dl. ^iidt? di6dR 

^ddl (Wdi •an^-aHl^ ^’Sldll "^ddl d^ 

Translation. — We, the undermentioned writers of the Para- 
gana of Parchol {viz.) Kika Shankar and Bhudar Ram, and 
Dahia Ram of Eru, and Shamal Kahana and Gopal Bhikha of 
Vijalpore, and Govind Radhav and Kika Hooka of Abhrameh 
and Harji Xhaiha and Shomji Lahaa and Maka Mahawa of 
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Kharshad, and Varna KikA and Maddbav of Ancheli and Jog5 
Nada, have been of one thought^ and condition* (f.e., have agreed), 
for this reason {i.e,, in this matter), that we shall remain obe- 
dient to Andhiaru^ Kekobad Meherji and be in agreement with 
him and not turn away from what he said. And if anybody from 
these {i.e., from us who are named above) goes and sides with Kika 
Varna, he shall be harmed^ by goddess Reva, by goddess Tapi.® 
If any one of such (of us) is much oppressed he shall be helped 
by aU. One who associates himself with Kika Varna and Kika 
Vagha is not one born of his mother and father. 

Samvat 1664 Makhsar Sudi 3. Wednesday. 

Here follow the names of 11 persons (signatories) and it is 
added under the signatories ; — “ These persons {i.e. we) will 
not be separated from Andhiaroo Kekobad Meherji.’* 

Mr. Bomonji B. Patel adds to the subject of the document® the 
following foot-note on the subject of the document : — 

aiUll -aHRlHl ^ 

^71 I^ih/hVhi 

$du ’»*(h rlM 

^<11, fl«(l 'ill'Hlt 

^l‘=wi ri^l^ I'H S[<1 

Translation : — In Naosari, Minocher Bahman, the descendant^ 
of Changa Asa, who conducted the Desaigari from the Moghal 

(1) same as anxiety, concern.” (Balsare* 

Gujarati -English Dictionary (1895) pp. 215 and 233. 

(2) “ Old, ** “State, condition” (Ibid. p. 173). 

(3) i.e., “priest.” Sans. “ a sacrificial priest.” 

(4) ** perhaps from (Sans, ) “to takeaway, to 

take away forcibly, to abduct, to diminish.” 

(6 ) Reva and Tapi seem to be the village goddesses of the district. 

(6) Parsee Prakash I p. 10 n. 3. 

(7) The word P- ordinarily means a grandson, 

but it is often used in the sense of a male descendant. The Persian 
word nabireh, like naw^eh ( a grandson) comes from A vesta, 

napat or naptar or Pahlavi nap Sang. 

Lat. nepos, neptis, meaning a grandson ; but the Avesta word 
napti is used in the sense of posterity e.gr., naptyaeshu, in Ya^na, 

(Ha, XLVI, 12). 
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Government had two agents^, Behram Jesha and Kika Varna 
who usurped (lit. became the master of) the Desaigari and 
exercised power over the people as they liked. So, Dastur 
Kekobad Meherji Rana of that place having pleased^ Manochehr 
Bahman, took over the charge of the Desaigari and these Patels 
passed an agreement to submit to him. 

This document shows, that Kaikobad conducted the Desai- 
gari of Naosari and Parchol in 1608 A.C. and that was on behalf 
of Minochehr. So, he had some experience of the work and even 
of the troubles of the work. Dastur Erachji in his Mahyar- 
nameh^ speaks of two periods of Desaigari. The first was 
\^hen he acted, as it were, as a proxy. The second was, when he 
got it ofl&cially from Jahangir. 

Kaikobad speaks of his being taken as a prisoner to the Court 
of the King by Aoz Beg. He does not give 
name of the city of the 
ment for Royal Court to which he was taken as a 

prisoner. But, an event mentioned, both 
in the history of Jahangir and in Kaikobad ^s petition, helps us to 
determine the date of Ka ikobad’s imprisonment . The date of the 
death of Chin Qilij Khan, refen'ed to in the petition, is an im- 
portant date for us to determine the date of Kaikobad being 
taken to the Royal Court for the alleged non-payment of Gov- 
ernment dues. According to the Memoirs, it was on the 18th 
of Aban of the 10th New Year, that Jahangir received the news 
of Chin Qilij Khan’s death. After referring to an event of the 
18th of Aban^, he says ; “ On the same day {i.e., the 18th of 

Aban) the news of the death of the wretch Chin Qilij was re- 
ceived by a .letter from Jahangir Quli Kh^n.”^ Now this new 
year (the tenth) began ‘‘on Saturday, Ist Farwardin, in..,. 
10th year, corresponding with the 8th of the month of Safar 
(March 1616), 1024 Hijra.”® 

We wiU see in the Section of the identification of personages, 
and in our accounts of Chin Qilij Khan and Aoz Beg, referr- 
ed to in Kaikobad ’s petition, that on the death of Chin 

1 Per. 

2 The word is used in, a broad sense. It may mean 

** having paid some commission or honorarium.*’ 

3 Naosari Meherjirana Library MS. 

4 Memoirs by Rogera and Beveridge (Vol. I, p. 301, 1. 17). 

6 Ibid, U. 21-23. 

t Ibid, I, p. 280, U. 3-6. 
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Qilij Khan, Aoz Beg was sent from the Rpyal Court to 
Surat to take an account of Chin QUij Khan’s property there.^ 
When the officer left the Royal Court for the purpose, a 
waqa’a-nawish there asked him to bring Kaikobad with him on 
his return, as he owed money to Government. Kaikobad was 
so taken by Aoz Beg to the Q)urt (Vide couplets 171 et seq, of 
the petition) and was imprisoned there for three years (o. 176). 
So, we get the following dates of these events. The 1st of Far- 
wardin of the 10th New Year of Jahangir (8th of Safar) fell on 
9th March 16152. go^ beginning from that day, we come to the 
date of Chin Qilij Khan’s death as follows : — 


1st Farwardin (8th of Safar). 
1st Ardibehesht . . 

1st Khordad 
1st Tir 


9th March 1616. 
9th April. 

10th May. 

11th June. 


Ist^Amardad 
1st Sheri war 
1st Meher 
1st Aban . • 


12th July. 

12th August. 
12th September, 
12bh October. 


18th Aban 


29th October 1615. « 


1 For some details of this practice of escheat, vide Jadunath Sarkar's 
‘‘Mughal Administration ”pp. 168-70. 

2 The Translators ol the Memoirs give 30th March 1615 for the 29th 
Safar (Ibid X, p. 282, 1. 9). So, calculating from that date backward, the 
8th Safar (1st Farwardin) falls on 9th March 1615. 

3 1 have, for this calculation, taken all the Fasli Farsi months as oalou- 
lated in the Persian calendar adopted by Akbar. Now, when His Majesty 
Kesa ShahPahlavi of Persia has adopted the ancient Persian calendar, the 
calc'^ilaation is not similar. Vincent Smith (Akbar, p. 448) says on thie 
point : “ The Il5>iu year was solar, a modification of the Persian year, 
and about 1 1 days longer than the Hijri year. Akbar dropped the Pemkm 
intercalation, and made his adoption by changing the lengths of th# 
months, some being 30, some 31 days, and some 32. Unluckily we are 
not informed as to the exact length of each month, so that accurate 
conversion into A.D. dates is impossible in most oases*’. Beni Prasad 
gives such a table (Vide Appendix at the end for this table). Such being 
the oase, if at all, the exact Christian date of the death ol Chin OiMj 
may be a little difier^t by two or three days. 
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Now, we learn, on the authority of a Dutdb witor of India* 
of those times, that such inventories were taken immediatelt^ 
after death, or, at times, even when the officer was on the point 
of death. So, on the news of Chin Qilij Khan’s death, on or 
about 29th October 1615, Aoz Beg must have left immediately 
the Royal Court, which was then at Ajmer, (2) and may have 
reached Surat early in November 1615. Aoz Beg may have 
taken about a week or so, to take the inventory of Chin Qilij 
Khan’s estate. So, he may have finished his work at Surat by 
the middle of November 1615. He then returned to the Royal 
Court with Kaikobad in custody. So, we have to take it, 
that Kaikobad was taken into custody by Aoz Beg and taken 
to the Royal Court in or about November 1615. 

The fact of his visit to the Court of Akbar, referred to by him 
in the poem, is confirmed by the colophon of 

The fact of Kai- an old manuscript of the Persian Dar§.b- 
presence m nQ^jj^eh written by one Peshotan Faridun 
confirm^ by ^ano! Arvisgahan 8t Naosari on roz Rashna, rmh 
ther old Manuscript Meher 1025 Yazdazardi,i.e., 1656 A.C. It 
appears from this colophon,^ that there was 
in the library of Akbar at Agra,ra very raro manuscript of the 
Persian Darab-nftmehi.'^ Noshirwan, the son of Baman Shah 
(and the brother of Minochehr, referred to in our poem as 
having gone to the court of Akbar as khazanchi or treasurer)., 
having learnt of this rare manuscript, asked Kaikobad, who also 
was at Agra, to take a copy of it, arid Kaikobad did so. I give, 
at the end, as an appendix a list with dates of the events of 
the life of Kaikobad, as collected from this petition, and from 
the table, given by me, based on other authorities in my above 
paper on “ The Parsis at the Court of Akbar.”^ Kaikobad 
must have copied this Ms, during his first visit of the Royal 
Court in the company of his father. 


1 The Remoustrantie of Franoiso* Pelsaert, by W. H. Moreland and 
P.Geyl 

3 Memoirs, I, pp. 297-99. 

8 J.B.B.R.A.S. Vol. XXI, No. 4 VIII. Vide my book “ Parsees at 
the Ck)urt of Akbar and Dastur Meherji Rana.’* pp. 171-76. 

t I think that the original rare copy of the Persian Daiabnameh of 
Akbar's library is now in the British Museum Library. Vide Journal of 
the Bihar and Orissa Research Society of June 1917, Vol. II, Part II, 
p. 206. See Rieu, Suppl. No. 385. 

fi J.B.B.R.A.S. Vol. XXI No. LVUI. Vide my “ Paisees at th© court 
of Akbari’ p, 177, 
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Kaikobad speaks, in his petition (c. 175), of his age being 62 
"when he was made a prisoner in aboi^t 1616, when the inyentory- 
• ofi&cer Aoz-Beg took him with him from 

Kaikobad’s Age. Surat to the Royal Court. So, at the 
time of the capture of Surat in 1575, 
(1616 — 1573=) 43 years before, he must be (62—43=) 19 years 
of age. So, the year of his birth may be taken to be 
(1573 — 19=) 1554, and his age, at the time of his death in 1619, 
to be (1619-1554=) 65. He speaks of himself in the petition as 
an old man. 


Kaikobad was imprisoned for debt in about 1615. He was 
released after ten months, on account of illness and his nephew 
was pu'} into prison in his place. He sub- 
Why did not mitted the petition in about 1618. Then 
Kaiko^d submit question is, why he waited so long, 

lier ? ® ^ A thought strikes me in this connection 

and I beg to submit it for what it is 
worth. Mulla Jamasp and MuUa Hoshang had visited Jahangir, 
a short time before the time of Kaikobad’s petition. That 
was on 15th June 1618t.' They seem to have made a 
good impression and were rewarded by the King. So, it is 
probable, that Kaikobad also, learning of the successful mis- 
sion of the Mulla brothers and of their being well received, was 
encouraged and inspired to go to the Royal Court to present 
his petition personally. He was nominally released about 2 
years before the date of his petition, though still taken to be a 
prisoner as long as his nephew was detained for him. He 
did not submit the petition earlier, perhaps, because he 
thought that there was little chance of its being well received. 
But, when he learnt of the successful visit of his two 
contemporaries of his town, the two MuUas, he may have 
thought that he may try and succeed. 


On the death of his father Dastur Meherji Rana, on roz 8, 
mah Aspandad 960 Yazdazardi, (1591 A.C,), 
Kaikobad and Kaikobad was appointed the Dastur Of 
cS work^*^° ^ Naosari. But, we see from the account Of 
his life, that he passed a good part of his lifo 
in a kind of non-ecclesiastical line. One may wonder now<4^ 
days, as to how the function of the Dastur or High Priest of thO 


1 Vide my Paper “ A Farmau of Emperor Jehangir in favour of two 
Parseea of the Dordi family of Naosari with other cogznate iDooumentfl 
the Mogul times”. J our, B.B.B.A. Society, Voh KXV p. 41 9 et seq. V^O 

my Asiatic Papets Part lUg p. 136 at seq. 
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Barsees of a tomx like Naosari could be compatible with his 
wanderings with the royal court of Jahangir and with his func- 
tion of the desdigiri. Bub one must bear in mind that those 
times were different. In India, it is with the advancement of the 
community that Parsee views in the matter of ecclesiastical 
responsibility have changed. 

Even in the West, in Mediaeval England, the Clergy did much 
non-ecclesiastical work together with their ecclesiastical work 
for their maintenance. For example, we read thus of the 
clergy of Medijeval England in “ The Pastons and their 
England.” “ One of the most common complaints against the 
clergy of this period was that their time was occupied in farming 
and in trading in agricultural produce, to the neglect of their 
cares. Besides cultivating their own glebe, priests even rented 
farms to increase their incomes. The author gives instances 
of this period and adds: Evidences of this kind could be 
multiplied, to show how common it was for persons to be 
agriculturists. In “ Paris, the city of Light”, even at present, 
the case is said to be similar. We read : In many cases the 
curd, unable to live upon the offerings of the faithful, turns 
to supplementary occupations,” (*) 

Again, the Dasturship is hereditary and its functions can be 
performed by a substitute. For example, take the case of the 
present Dastur, Dastur Kaikobad, of Naosari. He was a boy 
of about 14, when his father Dastur Darabji died and he nomin- 
ally succeeded him as Dastur. He spent a number of years at 
Mr. E. D. Talati’s Boarding School at Deolali, but still he was 
the Dastur of Naosari.* These and other considerations show, 
that Kaikobad, though he performed non-ecclesiastical work 
at the Moghal Court, and though he was long absent, still he 
continued as a Dastur at Naosari. 

1 “ The Pastons and their England”, by H.S. Bennett, (1922), p. 219, 
Vide my Paper, “ The Social hfe of a Christian of Mediaeval England 
and the Social Life of a Parsee of Modem India” (Journal Anthropolo- 
moal Society of Bombay Vol. XII No. 9 pp. 974 et seq.) Vide my 
Anthropological Papers Part IV for this paper 

2 Edinburgh Review of July 1912, pp. 187,-188, Article on “The 
New Renaissance in France ” 

2 A strange and a novel ca«e of the Dasturship being hereditary, is that 
noted about the Dasturiship of Surat about 100 years ago. The Daatur 
of the tune died, living an only son, who wfiis both deaf and ddmb. But 
still, the deaf and dumb son was acknowledged as the Dastur. The old 
records of the Parsi Panchayat of Bombay speak of him as a muga (dumb) 
Dastur. He attended all the sacerdotal functions as a D^tur, but the 
recital and rituals were performed by his uncle ae a substitute. In those 
times ft Qovemment paid stipends to the heads of difierent rehgion, and so, 
even this dumb D^tur of the Pazsis of Surat was pedd a stipend by 
Qovemmeat. ^ 
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Whwit wm the date of the Petition ? Of petiti^ 

when presented to BBs Majiesty, must ha?e 
The Date of the been dated. But, as out; manuscript and 
Petition. other manuscripts are mere oqpies, we do 

not find the date in them. Baty 
notwithstanding that, we are in a position to detenhine 
approximately the time, at least, the year erf the petifion 
from Kaikobad's statements in the petition. 


(a) He speaks in his petition of being in prison for three 
years (o. 175). So, as it was in about November 1615 that 
he was taken into custody, the date of his petition which 
was submitted three years after imprisonment, comes to 
about November 1618. If we take it, that Kaikobad speaks 
of 3 years in a round number, then the date of petition 
may be a few months earlier than November 1618. We have 
no old documentary statement about the result of the peti- 
tion. But we have examined the question on other grounds 
and seen that he was released soon after the presentation of 
the petition. . The date of his death, as known and observed 
by the family is 29th October 1619. So, he seems to hav0 
lived only for about a year after his petition and release. 

■# 

{b) may consider this question of the date of the presenta- 
tion of the petition and of the subsequent release from another 
statement of the petition, -Kaikobad says that, at the time of 
the presentation of the petition, it was 48 years since tjhe con- 
quest of Surat by Akbar. We need not take it that Kaikobad 
speaks of 48 yeais as an exact number to a day. It rcay be full 
47 yea^ and some months and days over these. Again, th© 
number 47, or 48, whichsoever we take it, must be taken m 
Mahomedan years, which fall short of our ordinary solar years 
by 11 days.' Were it not so, the date of the death of Kaikobad, 
as acknowledged and celebrated upto now by his descendants, 
viz.y roz 12, mah 12, year 988 Yazdazardi, (corresponding ^ 
29th October 1619), would be wrong. Surat capitulated tp 
Akbar on 26th February 1573. So, if we add full 47 years or 
full 48 years to that date, the date of the petition comes to 
February 1620 or 21st February 1621. Or, even if we ts||p: 
that Kaikobad speaks of the date in round number as 48, 

(1) 1 had doubts about the date of Kaikobad's deaths when I tot bf gsh 
the study of the subject, but I am thankful to Mr. M.P. Khamghat jsm4to 
an anonyomuB oorrespondent of the Jamshed for etoriag <#««# 

doubts. 
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date of the petition would come to any day intervening between 
20th February 1620 and 26th February 1621. All these dates 
are dates after thf^ of his death, namely, 29th October 1619,* 
So, we have to tate it, that the number of years as given 
Jby Kaikobad is according to the Mahomedan method. Let 
us start with the view that, when Kaikobad spoke of 48 years, 
he spoke in round numbers, and that the number of years may 
be full 47 and some months and days in additon. In that case, 
as 11 days fall short during every Mahomedan year, the number 
of days falling short in 47 years Would come to (47X11 = ) 617 
.days i.e, 1 year and (517 — 3542= )163 days. So, substituting 
this shortage of 1 year and 163 days, the interval of time bet- 
ween the capitulation of Surat and the date of petition would 
be (47 minus one year and 163 days=) 45 years and i91 days.^ 

On this basis of calculation, the date of the petition can be 
approximately determined. The 26th February 1573, (the 
date of the capitulation of Surat) plus 45 years and 191 days 
(i.e. about 6 months and 11 days) would bring the date to the 
year (1673 plus 45= ) 1618 and to the month (adding 6 months 
and 11 days to 26th February) about August or September. 

In this calculation, we have roughly taken 47 years. But, 
since Kaikobad gives 48 as the number of years which seems to 
be in round numbers, we may take the interval as 47 years 
and some months. On another consideration mentioned above, 
we have come to about the month of November. So there is 
not much difference. Thus we come to some time between 
August and November 1618 as the date of the petition. 

1 One may say that the traditional date accepted by the family may be 
wrong. I have shown ekewhere, on the authority of the Colophon of a 
Vendidad in the BibliothSque Nationalo of Paris, that the traditional date 
accepted by the family of Dastur Darab Pahlan of Naosari is 'wrong. 
(Vide my Faraziat-nameh of Darab Pahaln pp. IIO-IIJ). But here, 
as there is another' consideration which helps us out of difficulty, we can- 
not go to the length of saying that the date of the death of Kaikobad, 
as observed by the family, is wrong. 

3 I take the Mahomedan number of days in a year, and not our ordinary 
number of 365 days. 

8 364 days of a Mahomedan year minus 163 days. 
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Kaikobad speaks in his petition (ce. 187-8S) of the place, wherfe 
The Place where pei^onally pr^ented the petition, as one, 
the petition waa where he had no help from any friend and 
presented to Ja- where he suffered too much hardship. So, it 
appears that the place where he present^ 
the petition was not a big city like the capital. I give beltow^ 
the itinerary of Jahangir from Shehriwar to Deh of the 13th 
fasli year of Jahangir’s accession t.e. from about August to 
December 1618, from which it appears that, during this period, 
Jahangir was not in any big city, but was travelling all along 
from place to place. 

7th Shahrivar (August) of the Advance camp left Ahmada- 
13th Fasli Year (which began bad for Agra (Memoirs lip. 

on 10th March 1618) 25) 

21st Shahrivar (2nd September, Jahangir himself left Ahmeda- * 
1618). bad for Agra (Ibid p. 31.) 

27th Shahrivar (8th September, Pitched camp at Mahmudabad 
1618). (Ibid p. 33). 

6th Meher (Middle of Septem- Still at Mahmudabad (Ibid p. 
her). 38) . 

28th Meher Marched from the banks of the 

Mahi (Ibid p. 42). 

2nd of Aban (October) .. ..Camp on the river Mainab 

which is not identified (p. 44) 

11th Aban (October) . . . . At Dohad (p. 47). 

15ih Aban Village of Samarna (p. 47). 

18th Aban At Ramgarh (p. 48). 

22nd Aban . . ’ . . . . At Madanpur (p. 49). 

30th Aban At Ujain (p. 60). 

1st Azar (November 1618) . .Still at Ujain where he was re- 

minded of the story of ‘‘ The 
King and the Gardener ’*^ 
(p. 50) 

*(l) Vide my paper “ The Story of the King and the Gardener ** in 
Jour; B.B.R.A.S., Vol. XXV., pp, 161*166. Vide my Asiatic Fapem» 
Part III, pp. 61-66. ^ 
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l4thAdar .. .. -.At the village of SandhSra 

(p. 54). 

I7th Adar Crossed river Ghftti C^irida 

(p. 57). 

ind Dai (December) ^ . . .Fort of Ranthambur (p. 58). 

12th Dai .. .. .. . .At Mandu (p. 61). 

18th Dai .. .; .. ..Arrived at Fathpur. Stayed 

there, as plague was raging at 
Agra (p. 64) 

We see from this itinerary, that Jahangir had left Ahmadabad 
for Agra on 21 st Shahrivar, corresponding to 2nd September 
1618, and after travelling from place to place, had arrived at 
Fathpur near Agra on 18th of Deh (end of December 1618). So, 
it appears that the place, where Kaikobad presented his petition 
personally, was some place between Ahmadabad and Agra. 
As the date of the petition, we have arrived at, is some month 
about November 1618. Possibly, the petition was presented 
at some place between Ahmadabad and Ujain. 

VII. 

PERSONAGES REFE'RRED TO IN THE PETITION. 

I will now speak of the Personages, Places and Historical 
Personages Re- Events referred to in the Petition. We find 
ferred to in the that the following personages are referred 
Petition. in Petition : — 

Mahomedans. — 1. Humayun, referred to indirectly, not by 
name. 2. Akbar. 3. Jahangir. 4. Khusrau. 
5. Hasan Beg. 6. The Sepah-Salar. 
7. Abu-l-Hasan. 8. Qilij Khan. 9. Fazal Allah. 
10. (Chin Qilij Khan), the son of Qilij Khan. 

Parsees. — 1. MahySr. 2. Kaikobad. 3. The Ancestors of 
Minochehr — Changa Shah, Manock and Bahman. 
4. Minochehr. 5. Naushirwan. 

Humayun is not referred to by name in our petition. But 
when Kaikobad refers to former old times 
1 Humaynti. (qadim ul ayam), when the Desaigiri of 
Naosari and Parchol was held by the an- 
cestors (aba) of Minochehrahah, who were under the khedmat of 
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the bjngs (cc. 134442), he refeiB to the tiizie oflhag Humayim. 
The Mah/ar-nameh throws solkie light ott the snbjeet. ^ocoid- 
ingito that writing, Manock, the I^on of Changfi bin AsS/the 
grandfather of Minochehr, was in the khedmat of Humayun. 
He had gone to Delhi in the service of King Humayun, wl^ 
had, in reoomition of his services, given him the Desaigiri M 
Naosari and rarchol. 

. Now, we learn from history, that Humayun came twice to 
Gujarat. We have a long chapter (Chap. XXIII) in the Akbar- 
nameh' about the subjugation of Gujarat after the defeat of 
Sultan Bahadur. Humayun left his capital for its conquest 
‘4n the beginning of JumMa-l-awwal, 941, (8th November 
1534)/*2 Both Mandu and Gujarat were conquered in 1535 
A .C. In the distribution of governorships, we find the mention 
of both Nansari (Naosari) and Surat. We read : ‘‘ Pattan was 
given to Mirza Yadgar Nasir ; Broach, Nansari and the port 
of Surat to Qasim Husain Sultan ; Cambay and Baroda to 
Dost Beg Ishak Aqa ; and Mahmudabad to Mir Bucaka.”* 
Having made this distribution, Humayun went to Diu. He 
then heard that rebellion had broken out in Gujarat. He 
thereupon came to Cambay. “ Prom thence he went to Baroda 
and Broach and from thence to Surat.’’ ^ 

We see from this account that, at this time, Humayun had 
come up to Surat. In the conquest of the country round about, 
even Naosari is referred to. We read : ‘‘ Khan Jahan of Shiraz 
and Rumi Khan, who had the name of Safar and who is the 
builder of the fort of Surat, united and took possession of Nausarl 

which was held by ‘Abdulla Khan About this time 

they also took the port of Surat.”® It seems that, perhaps, it 
was at this time (1535) when Humayun came to Surat and 
took Naosari, that he made the acquaintance of Manock bin 
Changa bin Asa, who was, at that time, one of the leading 
Parsees of Naosari, and taking him into his khedmat ^ took him 
to his capital. 


1 Bevendge^s Translation Vol 1 pp 300 et seq 
* Ibid p. 300. 

5 Ibia p. 317. 

4 Ibid p 319. 

6 Ibidp 318 
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A much later writing, the Mahyar-nama says that it was 
Humayun, the father of Akbar, who had first engaged the ser- 
vices of Manock, the father of Minochehr. The writer Dafetmr 
Erachji Sorabji Meherji Rana does not give his authority, but, 
^^s he was known as a good traditional scholar, he must have 
made the statement on the authority of the oral tradition at 
Naosari. His statement runs thus : 
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Translation , — ^The first person from the Zoroastrians who had 
been in the i^ervice of the kings from (olden) times! was a good 
hehdin (layman) of good faith. He was an inhabitant of Naosari 
from his life.^ He was an ancestor of Minochehrshah. He was 
(lit. gave) an honour to Zoroastrians. His name was known as 
Manock. He was the son of the great (kabar) Changa bin Asa. 
In his time, there was in Hindustan as a ruler, a Mahomedan 
king. The city of Dehli was his capital. Humayun was the 
name of the good king. He was the father of the illustrious 
king Akbar. The Zoroastrians were always pleased (with him). 
The above (haman) Manock, son of Changa, was the first who 
had been strong (chust) in the service (khedmat) of that king. 


1 baj I miswritten for ^ times, ages. 

a Bad, life, age. The sense may be taken as “from his birth’’ or 
“for the whole of his life.” 
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Manook was the good grandfather (jadd).of Hinoohehrshah and 
was held in esteem. He had gone to Dehli in th^ service of 
King Humayun and remained with dignity. He was there 
in '(olden) times (ahy&n), in the service of the King for some 
time. Then the illustrious king became kind to him and gave* 
him of (his own) accord, the Desaiship. He entrusted to Manock 
Naosari, Parchol and other (places), because he was intelligent' 
(hhshwar). 

Now, we saw above, on the authority of the Akbar-nameh^, 
that Humayun had come to Gujarat, and that among the 
governorships bestowed by him upon several officers, there were 
also those of Surat and Naosari. 


Thus we see that even Humayun had employed 
one or two Parsees on responsible posts like that of kkazdn- 
chi. We learn that, the later Mogul Emperors had, as it were 
carried on this policy of employing Parsees, the descendants of 
the ancient Persians, in their court on some special duties. We 
have the instances of the founders of several Parsee families 
like the Taleyarkhans, N6k Sayatkhans, etc., who in one 
way or another, served the royal courts of the Mogul 
Emperors. 

Akbar is mentioned in more than one place in the petition, 
2 Akbar Though* his son Jahangir is the king to 
, whom the petition is made, the story of the 

petition begins with the advent of Akbar to Gujarat. So, we 
will collect here some particulars referring to Akbar in connection 
with the petition. The Parsees, their ancient country of Persia, 
and their religion, manners and customs had specially drawn 
the attention of Akbar. His father Humayun had given a good 
post to a Parsee of Nadlari, as said above. 


Prom what is said in the petition, it appears that several 
Parsees, at one time or another appeared in 
Akbar’s Court l^ke court of Akbar and in that of his son 
exhibited features Jahangir, (a) Vincent Simth says : ‘‘ Akbar 
partly derived from ^as a foreigner in India. He had not a 
Iranian souroeB. Indian blood in his veins.'"^ 

was a Turki by descent, but, in his rnanii^m 


^ Akbar nameh, translated by Beveridge, Ip. 317. 
a Akbar the Great Mogul (1542-1605) p. 9. 
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and ettstoms, he was mofe an Iranian than a Turki.^ Abu Pazl, 
in his Abkar-nameh, traces his descent from Adam downwards 
and represents him as being 53rd in descent from Adam.* 
Akbar’s ancestor, Taimur, belonged to the Chagatai or the 
Jagatai tribe of the Turks, who had taken their name from 
Chagatai or Jagatai, the second son of Changiz Khan.® Smith 
says of Akbar that “ the manners and customs of his oOurt exhi- 
bited features which were derived from all the three sources, 
Turki, Mongol, and Iranian. During the early years of his 
reign, Indian influences counted for little, the officers and cour- 
tiers surrounding him being divided into two parties, the Turks 
— Mongol or Chagatai and Uzbeg — on the one side, and the 
Persians on the other, (c) Again, the officers of this Chagatiti 
clan, seem to have known well the story of the old Iranian kings and 
heroes. For example, we learn from Firashta that the Chagatai 


1 Akbar’s descent from Taimur or Tamerlane, known as the Great 
Turk of Central Asia, as given on his seals in the two farmdns of 300 higaha 
of land, bestowed upon Dastur Meherji Rana and his son Kaikobad, runs 
ae follows ((Vide *' Parsees at the Court of Akbar and Dastur Meherji 
Rana ” pp. 106-308, 126) ; 

(1) Amir Timur Saheb-i-qiran. (2) Miran Shah. 

(3) Sultan Muhammad Mirza. (4) Sult£m Abdul- Said. 

(6) Mirza Omar Shekh. (6) Badshah Babar. (7) Badshah Humayun* 

(8) Jalaluddin Muhammad Akbar Badshah. 

It W€fcs in 1402 that Timur or Tamerlane first appeared on the field of 
Central Asia as a conqueror. In about. 1216, the 7\irkigh tribe, which 
later on, founded the Ottoman Empire* at Constantinople fled from its 
home of Central Asia via Persia to the West to escape the fury of the Mogul 
(Mongol) conquerors. The Seljuk Empire fell in 1300 A.C. and ten 
Turkish tribes rose in ascendancy. The Osman lis of Osmsn came to 
the top In 1301, the birth -year of the Ottoman Empire, Osmem 
first coined money and got the Khutba recited in his name. During 
his wars with the Christian kings of Byzantine, the latter were helped 
by Mogul tribes. It was in the time of his son, Orkhan, that the 
well-known corps of the Janissariee — a cdrps of Christian children 
brought up as soldiers and as Mahomedans — came into existence. 
In 1319, Murad I gained a splendid victory over his Christian enemies. 
Murad’s son Bayezid I wevs checked in his western conquests by the inva- 
sion of Timur, the Tartar who invaded his Asiatic dominions. In 1402, 
Timur defeated and captured Baytzid the Ottoman, destroyed the 
power of the Osmanlis and, liberating the Turkish tribes from his sway 
made them independent. 

* The word Ottoman is a corruption of Osmanli, the face of Osman (bofn 
1268), the grandson of Sulaiman, imder whom the Turkish tribe fled. 
This Osman w^ a feudal vassal of the Seljuk Sultans of Kenhiet from 
whom he received a drum and a horse-tail banner as emblems of powey. 

2 The Akbar-nama, translated by H. Beveridge Vol. I pp. 143~46. 

8 Ibid p. 10. 

^ Smith’s Akbar, pp, 0-10. 
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tiffioais, like Tardy Beg Khan, oi the early part ci Akhar’la e^Hi 
esteemed themselras at least eq|ual to Keikobad and 
(the legendary Persian Heroes).’^ "(d) In the numerous a<Mea»< 
tives, about 100, applied by Abu Fassal to Akbar,® we find few 
arising from old Iranian subjeots. His justiee is compared with 
the suability of Farwardin, his temper with the soft zephyrs 
blowing in Ardibihisht, his splendour with that of Jamshea and 
his glory with that of Faridun.8 

(e) Rof . J. Sarkar, while speaking of “ the imported foreign 
elements in the Mughal administrative system * says : Th« 
Mughal administration presented a combination of Indian and 
extra-Indian elements ; or, more correctly, it was the Perso- 
Arabic system in Indian setting.’** He illustrates this by quot* 
ing Prof. C. H. Becker of Hamburg and by pointing “to the 
early centuries of Arab rule ” when “ two political functions 
were sharply distinguished ; the governorship and the treasury 4 ”® 
In India, that was sojn the case of “ the subahdar or provincial 
governor and the dituan or revenue chief of the province.”^ 
It was the duty of each of these “ to keep a strict watch over 
the other.”^ But here, one must remember, that much of the 
m^od of this early Arab rule was taken from the ancient 
Persians, from the Achsemenian kings who especially kept a 
class of spies who saw that the Satraps or provincial governors 
ruled well. As said by Beni Prasad, Akbar, like Diocletion, 
“ introduced the Persian etiquette in the teeth of opposition/’® 

(J) Even in the farmans, given to Dastur Kaikobad and 
to Mulla Jamasp and Mulla Hoshang, their nationality is 
specially spoken of as Parsee. They are spoken of as Parsee 
Kaikobad^o and as Mulla Jamasp and Mulla Hoshang Parsecs 
We learn from the petition, that he had appointed a Parsee, 
Minochehr, a scion of the well-known Naosari family of 
Ohangashah, as his treasurer (Kkazdnchi)A^ 

1 Brigg’s Fenshta (ed. of 1909) Vol. 11 187, 

S Akbar nazueh, by Beveridge, Vol, I, pp. 16-28. 

8 Ibid p. 20. 

* Mughal admmi6trati<m 2nd, ed p. 5. 

5 Ibid p. 6. 6 Ibid. 7 Ibid, p 7. 8 Ibid. 

» Hiatoiy of Jahangir, by Beni Prasad p. 101. 

as Vide my * Parseea at the Ctourt of Akpar’ p. 96 

11 Vide*' my paper ** A firman of Emperor Jehangir in favour of two 
Parsees of the Dordi family, of Naosari ’’ ( J B. B. R. A. S, vol XXVJ 
p-428 Vide jyy ** Asiatic Papers, Part. HI p» 108)* 

12 Vide below p. 102. about this Minoehehr. 

• • IS 
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Of tlie somewliBt later part of Akbar*$ reign, Smith filBya ; Ki0 
personal conduct was then guided mainly by Hindu dtema, or 
mles of duty, modified considerably by the precepts of Irainan 
Zoroastrianism.’*^ Fvu*ther on, Smith says: Both Turki and 
jPersian were spoken at his court, but the former tongue in the 
oourse of time dropped out of use, while the latter became the 
recognized official and literary language, The highly Persianhsed 
form of Hindi known by the name of Urdu, or the camp laur 
guage, which developed gradually as a convenient instrument 
of communication between natives and foreigners, was often 
almost identical in vocabulary with Persian as spoken in India, 
while retaining the grammatical structures of an Indiap 
tongue*’. 2 

All these subjects lead us to see that Akbar was somewhat 
attracted to the Parsees, the Indian descendants of the ancient 
Persians. According to the Ain-i Akbari, Akbar’s special 
attention seems to have been drawn towards the Parsees at 
Baner (Bander) near Surat, where he saw them first in large 
numbers. Abu Fazal says of this place: “The followers of 
Zoroaster coming from Persia, settled here. They follow 
the teaching of the Zend and the Pd^zend and erect funeral 
structures.” * 

In this connection, viz., Abu Fazl’s reference to Zoroastrians, 
Abu Fazal’s reference to an unusual occurrence at the time of 
the birth of Akbar in his Akbar-nameh draws our special atten- 
tion, because it reminds us of what Parsee books, ^ Phny*^ and the 
Scandinavian £dda say of the birth of Zoroaster. He says : 
“ Among other wondrous indications there was this, that con- 
trary to the way of other infants, his Majesty, the king of kings, 
at his birth and at the first opening of his eyes on the visible 
world, rejoiced the hearts of the wise by a sweet smile. 
Penetrating physiognomists recognized the smile as the 


1 Smith’s Akbar, p. 10, 
a Ibid p. 11. 

8 Ain-i-Akbari ain 16. Jarett’s Translation, Vol. II, p. 24B, 

4 Dinkard, Bk. VII, Ohap. Ill, 2 S.B.E. Vol. XLVH., pp. 96, 41 ; Bk. 
V. Chap, n, 6 p. 123 : Zadsparam, Chap. XTV, 12, S.B.E., XLVH, p. Ut 
Vide my Lectures on Zoroastrian subjects (Gujarati) Vol. I, p. 134, 
Natural History VII, 16, 16. 
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harftld^ugilit^ of the einilim of the d|(tiiig of ixid 

fortune and saw in it, the opmdng d of hope tthd 

Kaikobad’s etory in his petition begins With tho OVflOt Of 
Akbcir*8 Conquest Akbat’s capture Of SOTat. So^ WO WfS 
of Surat describe thfe event her© at SM© leili|[#l 3 

When Akbar came to the throne of Hindustan at the young ago 
of 14, under the protectorship of Badramkhaii, he had, at first, tb 
fi^t against the various claimants of the 8ur family of 69ilt 
Shah, and then against the Hindu leader, Hemu, who wOs de* 
feated at Panipat on 5th November 1666. Then, having ooH^ 
quered several inland territories, he thought of conquering the 
coast of Gujat^ and Bengal. He first went to Gujarat, which 
was for some time, under the rule of his father Humayto. HO 
left Fatehpur Sikri for the conquest of Gujajrat on 4th July 
1671. He approached, in November 1572, Aiimadabad, wherO, 
MuKafiar Shah surrendered. Akbar went to Cambay to see 
the sea for the first time in his life and had a sail on the sea. 
The Portuguese merchants of the place went there to pay him 
their resp^s. At that time “ Surat, the wealthy port at the 
mouth of the T4pti, was the chief stronghold of the MirzAs, and 
consequently the objective of the campaign, but the immediate 
purpose was to meet and defeat IbrShim Hussain.”^ 

Jahangir, in his Memoirs, speaks of the victorious expedition 
against Gujarat, as one “ of the well*known deeds of Akbar.’** 
He emphasised Akbar’s rapid march there, which was neces- 
sitated by the shelter which Gujarat gave to some of the noble^ 
men, Minsa Ibrahim Husain, Muhammad Hussain Mirza and 
Shah Mirza who had rebelled. He says : “ His Majesty . . ^ . 
started for Gujarat with a body of loyal troops without delay 
from the capital of Fathpur. Having covered in the space 
nine days the long road which it should take two months to 
BM)oompiish, sometimes on horse back, sometimes on a camel or 

1 Akbar-nameh by Beveridge, p. 132. Beveridge says in a foot note 
^hat : ** This is a trait mentioned of Zoroaster. (Dabistan, Translation I, 
p. 21 8). Anquetil du Perron (Life of Zoroaster 13,n,> quotes Pliny, who in 
tiis Natural History says : ‘Bisisse eodem die quo genitus esset, whUUl 
biominem 4ooepimus Zoroastrum.’ As to Beveridge's above reference to 
Zoroaster, some think that Virgil had this (Zoroaster’s) story in mind 
when he bade the divine child that was soon to be bom recognise Its 
cnother with a smile (Eclogue IV) (The story of Myths, by B.B. WMM ' 
1327), p. 249. 

s Smith’s Akbar p. 111. 

^ Memoirs by Bogers and Beveridge { p. 40. 
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ImUock-cart^ he arrived at Sam41^” on Idth September^ 
1672^ having reached the enemy’s camp, he was advised to have * 
a night attack, but refused to have it, saying that a night 
attack was the resort of the fainthearted and the way of the 
deceitful.”^ It is said that, Muhammad Husain Mirza, one of 
the rebel chiefs who had taken shelter there, at first, refused to 
believe that Akbar, whom his spies had seen at JPathpur, about 
14 days ago, could have come there. The fight at, and the seige 
of Surat are also described at some length by Vincent Smith. ^ 
Akbar, who had encamped somewhere near Baroda, “insisted 
on pursuing his rebellious relative with quite a small force, at 
the head of which he rode off.”® He was advised to delay his 
attack upon the enemy who was holding Sam&l, but he refused 
sa3dng : “ Always, and especially in this affair, I have put my 

trust in God. If I had considei^ routine, I should not have 
come in this rapid manner. “ Supported by Man Singh of 
Amber, his adoptive father, Bhagwan Das, and sundry brave 
Muslim nobles, Akbar forded the river (Mahi) and scrambled up 
the steep bank to the water-gate of Sarn&l.”^ Vincent Smith 
compares such daring feats of Akbar with those of Alexander*the 
great.® 

After having won this victory on the route, Akbar, before 
coming towards Surat, asked Raja Todar Mull “ to report on the 
strength of the Surat defences.”® Having received favourable 
report, he advanced towards Surat and began laying seige to it 
on 11th January 1573. During the seige, some Portuguese 
officers who had come from Goa with a view to help the defences 
of Surat and to oppose Akbar, finding, that the king had a strong 
army, made the best of the occasion and presented themselves 
before him as friendly envoys with presents. These were duly 
accepted by Akbar, who, on his part, was afraid of the maritime 
strength of the Portuguese under their Viceroy, Dom Antonio 
de Noronha. A treaty of peace was made with the Portuguese 
envoy, Antonio Cabral. This treaty secured a safe voyage for 
his Mahomedan pilgrims to Mecca. 

1 “ A well known small town in the Kaira District.*’ Smith’s Akbar 
p.ll2n 1 

a Ibid 1 p 40 

9 Jahangir’s Memoirs 1 p. 40 

* Smith’s Akbar. pp. 111.114. 

6 Ibid p. 1 13. 

« Jahangir’s Memoire by Bogers and Beveridge, I. p. 41. 

^ Smith’s Akbeur p. 112. 

» Ibid p. 64. e Ibid p. 113. U Ibid 
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The seige of Surat, alter about a m<uith aud a half , euded 
favourably on 26th February 1673, when the oi^ oapitulated. 
laie coinmandant HamzabAn, who had served Mumaydn,* was 
granted his life, but his tongue was cut off for having had in- 
dulged in some indiscretion.^ After the capture of Surat, Akbar 
had a drinking bout wherein he got drunk.* Akbar left Surat 
for his return journey to Agra on 13th April 1673. He then paid 
another visit to Ghijarat to suppress a revolution. 

Akbar is mention^ in a Parsee document of Naosari of the 
same year as that in which he took Surat i.e., of 1573 A.C. Both 
he and Qilij KJian, of whom we will speak later on, and whom he 
hade made the first Governor of Surat, are mentioned together. 
It is the document known as that of the Pipalia wfidi which, 
I have referred to in my “ Parsees at the Court of Akbar.*’* 

The Parsees of Surat were presented with a piece of land by 
Akbar for a Tower of silence. It seems that it may be during 
this visit that he may have presented the land to them. 

I give below in a tabular form some of the important events 
with dates connected with Akbar's invasion of Gujarat and 
the seige of Surat 4. 

Datbs eblating to Akbae’s Visit of Gujarat and the 


Capture op Surat. 


A.C. 

Akbar started for campaign in Gujarat . . • . 4- 7-15^ 

Capture of Muzzaffar Shah of Gujarat . . . . 7-11-1572 

Camped near Ahmadabad 20-11-1572 

Came to Cambay : took a trip on the sea . . . . 12-12-1572 

Began the Seige of Surat 11- 1-1573 

Capitulation of Surat . . . . . . . . 26- 2-1573 

Started on march homewards 13- 4-1573 

Arrival at Fathpur-Sikri 3- 6-1573 

Rebellion in Gujarat 1573 

Started for Gujarat . . • . 23- 8-1573 

Battle of Ahmadabad 2- 9-1673 

Started on homeward March 13- 9-1573 

Arrival at Fathpur Sikri 5-10-13?3 


1 Ibid p. 114. 2 Ibid. 

8 Vide my PaziseeB at the Court of Akbar and Dastur Bfi^esrji Baua 
pp. 155-68 

A The Dates are based on V. Smith’s account. (Akbar the Cheat lfb|^ 
1917) pp. 110-U4 ; pp. 463 et seq.) 
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Tit# refers to Akbiur’s interriew ivith l^astur Ifeherji 

Baaa or Mfi^hy&r at Sorat* It e9kf» (ooup*^ 

Akbtti^a inter- 47-55) : ‘‘ Sine# tbeitm when the fortp- 
with Meherji nate King Akbar) took Surat, it is 
Rw at Sur»t. 48 years. My fathea* was Mahyar by name* 
He attended to pay respects to the illustri- 
With him to AgraT he eaxne into the court 

of the King of the earth, he bowed and 
blessed. The King bestow^ many favours 
upon him and made many inquiries about religion and 
customs. The illustrious king, the fortunate king, brought 
him to Agra in his auspicious service. Although he was 
a weak old man, he became young at the foot of the throne 
of the king. This slave ( i.e. I ) was a fellow-traveller 
with (my) father, following the auspicious stirrup of the 
illustrious king. He (Akbar) bestowed upon me two or 
three offices. The holy-bodied Akbar exalted me- 
That office was changed from slave {i.e., me) and I gave 
all account of it in the office (daftar)/’i 

The accession of Jahangir, who was known as Sultan Salim 
and was spoken of by Akbar, at first, as 

3 Jahangir. Shikhfi Baba, is more than once named in 

the petition. He ascended the throne on 
24th October 1605 and assumed the title of Jahangir and Nur-ud 
din. The following events of his reign are referr^ to in Kaiko- 
b^’s petition : 

1. His Jaras-i-adalat i.e., Bell or Chain of Justice. Of his 
order about this chain, Jahangir speaks as “ the first order 
after my accession. This was in October 1605. 

2. The flight of his rebellious son EJiiasrau and his pursuit 
after him on 6th April 1606.* 


Mr. J. H. Qardiner of the Statuary and Granite CoippegDy, in 
his proapeotuB, issued in about 1900, thus speaks of the importance of 
commemorating this visit A Grand panel could be erected to immorta- 
1 iae the meeting of the Mogul Emperor Akbar and the illustrious BastuT 
(Hi^ Fnest) Meherji Bana, whose name is a household word in evetf 
Pareee family, which would decorate the wall of the Fire- temple.*’ 

3 MemehHB, Bogexs and Beveridge 1 p* 7. 

8 Ibid p. 52 gives the year as 1005. This is evidently a mistato 
because Jahangir came to throne on 24th October 1695. 
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Imnting iDxp^tion in 1606 which l^ted for 8 iii^thiaii|i 
6 days and frcnn whidb h© Ihetumcd on ISth Shawi?aW. 
It was in this banting expadition that Jahangir had hia 
first ^marg^fannt at Girjhak and the second at Nan d lJP ft* 

4. A hunting tour to Cabul in 1607. He started for it on 7tii 
Zi-l-hijja (in the end of March).® He left Cabul for the 
return journey on 4th JaniadJ-awwal (about September 
1607 ), 

6. A Hunt at Nimleh, during the return journey fri^Jin 
Cabul, on 24th Jamadu-l-awwal® (1607 A.C.) H© 
returned to Lahore on 18th Sha*ban^ (1607 A.C.) 

Kaikobad speaks of his presence in the camp of Jahangir 
at the time when he (Jahangir) went, by 
^ _ . quick marches, in pursuit of his rebellious 

Khusrau. I give below a brief account 
of the events as gather^ from Jahangir’s 
Tuzuk: — ^Khusrau was the eldest son of 
Jahangir. On coming to throne, Jahangir had presented 
him with a lac of Rupees to build a house for himself. 
A short, time, after, in the very first year of Jahangir’s 
reign, he rebelled in consequence of the company and advice 
of bad friends. Jahangir says : Futile ideas had enter- 

ed the mind of Khusrau in consequence of his youth and 
the pride youths have, and the lack of experience and the lack 
of foresight of worthless companions, especially at the time of 
my revered father’s illness. Some of these short-sighted ones, 
through the multitude of their crimes and offences, had become 
hopeless of pardon and mdulgence, and imagined that by making 
Khusrau a tool they might conduct the affairs of State through 

him I invariably found Khusrau pre-occupied 

and distracted. However much, in favour and affection for 
him^ I wished to drive from his mind some of his fears and alarixui^ 
nothing was gained until, at last, by the advice of those wliQis 
fortune was reversed, on the night of Sunday, Zi-l-hijja 8th. 

(April 6th 1606)^ he made a pretence of going to visit the 

tomb of His Majesty (Akbar), and went off With hoJ^iUd^i 
who were his a^erents, from within the fort of Agra/’* 
hearing the news at night, «)ahangir at first ordered the Anu^* 
1-umard. to pursue him at once, but afterwards, recalling himi 

1 Memoirs by Bogera and Beveridge, L p. 81. 

5 Ibid p. 90. 8 Ibidp. 125. 8 Ibid p. 19L 

6 This must be 1606. ® Hemoks, Lfp. 
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Beiot Shailch Farid Bakhshi-begi for the purpose. He then pro- 
posed to go personally in the morning. He did so. He 'was not 
certain as to where Khusrau would run away. It may be that 
.he may go to Bengal, where his maternal grand father Man 
jSingh liv^, or in some other direction. News came that he went 
in the direction of Punjab. On his way in the pursuit, Jahangm 
passing by the mausoleum of his father Akbar, prayed to his 
spirit to grant him courage in the affair. Jahangir says : ‘‘ My 
trouble was this, that my son without any cause or 'reason 
should become an opponent and an enemy. If I should mak^ 
no endeavour to capture him, the fractious or rebellious would 
have an instrument, or else he would take his own way and go 
ior an asylum to the Uzbegs or the Persians, and contempt 
would |allupon my government.”^ Further on, Jahangir says, 
that even in the time of Akbar, he had shown seditious 
tendencies and that his mother (the Hindu wife of Jahangir, 
a very loving wife) was often in grief for his misconduct and 
she committed suicide in a temporary mood of insanity 
which was to some extent hereditary in her family.* Jahan- 
gir then describes his further march via Delhi, Panipat, Kar- 
nal and Shahabad. At Shahabad, when introduced to some 
new disciples of the Ilahi Din founded by his father, he gave, 
what may be called, a brief initiation sermon, which is worth 
noting. Jahangir says : “At the time of initiation some words 
of advice were given to the disciple : he must not confuse or 
darken his years with sectarian quarrels, but must follow the 
rule of universal peace with regards to religion ; he must not 
kill any living creature with his own hand, and must not slay 
anything. The only exceptions are in battle and the chase 

“ Be not the praotiser of making lifeless any living thing, 

Save in the battlefield or in the time of hunting.” 

“Honour the luminaries (the Sun, Moon, etc.), which are 
manifestations of God’s light, according to the degree of each, 
and recognize the power and existence of Almighty God at all 
times and seasons. Be careful indeed that whether in private 
or in public you never for a moment forget Him. 

•* Lame or low or crooked or unrefined. 

Be amorous of Him and seek after Him.” 


1 Memoirs, I p. 54. 
* mid, p. 65. 
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2 Dates and sta- 
ges in the pursuit of 
Kbusrau^ wherein 
Katkobad followed 
Jahangir. 


After several marches, Jahangir arrived near Lahore, which 
was beseiged by Khusrau and defended by 
Jahangir’s officers. On hearing of the 
arrival of Jahangir, Khusrau sent an army 
of about 10,000 to 12,000 men towards him 
with a view to a night attack. Jahangir 
heard this news at the mrd^ of Qazl ^ 
on the night of Thursday, the 16th of Farwardin of the first 
year of his reign. Jahangir was abont taking his meals at the 
time, but he ceased doing so and marched against Khusrau. He 
says : '' Mu’izzu-l-mulk had brought a dish of roast meat 
(birySni), and I was turning towards it with zest, when the 
news of the battle was brought to me. Though I had a 
longing to eat the roast meat, I immediately took a mouthful 
by way of augury^ and mounted, and without waiting for the 
coming up of men and without legard to the smallness of my 
force, I went off in all haste.”^ But news soon came to him of 
the victory of his army at Lahore over Khusrau. Then, eight 
dajrs after i.e., on the 24th of Farwardin, Khusrau was captured, 
and within a few days, he was brought in chains before his father. 
The following is a list of the early marches of Jahangir before 
arriving at iSihore, which was being beseiged by Khusrau. So, 
as Kaikobad followed Jahangir, these were also the places 
visited by Kaikobad in the matter of the pursuit of 
Khusrau : — 


Dates., 

Sunday 8th ZiJ-hijja 6th April 1606^ Khusrau fled from Agra. 

9th 7th April, 1606. Ijahangir started in pur- 

suit. 


Tuesday 10th. 8th April. 1606. Jahangir alighted at Hodal. 

Wednesday 1 1th. 9th April. 1606. Jahangir alighted atPalwal. 

1 Memoiis I p. 61. 

2 It ia an Indian belief . even now currant, and even among the l^ainoes* 

that when meals are brought to you, and there comes a sudden call for 
urgent business.one must try to finish the meals at first. But, if the 
call is very urg^t, put in a morsel ( ). m your mouth before leaving 

the meals. 

8 Memoirs I p. 63. Tarikh-i-Salim 8hahi> Elliot's History ofjphk|ia* 
Vcd. Ip 266. ^ 

* Rogers and Beveridge give 1605 which is evidently a mistake beettUie 
Jahangir came to throne on 24th October 1605. 
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Friday 13th. 11th April. 1606. Reached Delhi, where he 

prayed before the tomb 
of Akbar. 

Saturday 14th. 12th April. 1606. Stayed at Saray Narela. 
Monday 16th. 14th April. 1606. Reached province of Pani- 

pat. 

Tuesday 17th. 16th April. 1606. Reached paragnah of Kar- 

nal. 

Thursday 19th. 17th April. 1606. Reached paragnah of Shah- 

abad. 

Tuesday 24th. 22nd April. 1606. At Aluwa, 18 miles, north- 
west of Umballa. 

I collect here a few facts about this prince. He was Jahangir's 
eldest son, born by his Rajput wife, the 

4 Khusarau. sister of Man Singh who had accompanied 

Akbar to Surat and was present at its 
siege and capitulation on' 26th February 1673, and who, 
when there, saved Akbar from the result a drinking 
bout, wherein Akbar was about to kill himself. ^ Khusrau 
was born to this Rajput queen in 1687 A.C.^ Khusrau had 
begun showing from his young age, symptoms of infidelity to- 
wards his father Jahangir. His mother, out of dislike for such 
conduct on the part of his son in spite of her remonstrances, 
committed suicide, ^ Jahangir himself had been somewhat un- 
faithful to his father Akbar. So, at . one time in 1604, Akbar 
thought of disinheriting him and of appointing his grandson 
Khusrau his successor.^ At last, there was a reconciliation 
between Akbar and Selim (Jahangir). On Akbar 's death on 
17th October 1605, there was a plot to place Khusrau on the 
throne instead of Jahangir, but it failed. ® 

In the case of Jahangir and his sons, we see a repetition, as it 
* were, of events in the history of ancient Iran. 

We learn from Firdousi, that King Gushtasp 
A case ol History was disobedient to his father Lohrasp, and 
repeating itself. wanted the throne of Iran in his father’s life- 
time. Then, when he came to the throne, 
his son Aspandyar became disobedient to 
him (Qui^tasp). Here, a disobedient son, when he became 

I itoith’fl Akbar p. 114. ~ 

5 Smith's Akbar p. 241. Khafi Khan dates the birth two years later. 
Ibid n. 2. 

d Ibid p. 132 ; Jahangir's Memoirs I, p« 55. 

* Smith’s Akbar, p. 316. 5 ibid pp. 320*23^ 
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father, had a disobedient son in turn. This was what happened 
in the case of Jahangir and evei in the case of his son^ Shah- 
Jahan. Jahangir, for evident reasons, to avoid posterity judging 
ill of him, has omitted from his Memoirs one or two facts about 
his treatment of Khusrau. Khusrau revolted and after some 
fight was captured. There was some reconciliation and KJiusrau 
had accompanied Jahangir, though under watch, in his tour to 
Kabul. Jahangir, in his return tour, found, that there was a 
plot to assassinate him in which Khusrau was concerned. Jahan* 
gir then thought of doing something which can put Khusrau 
out of the way of creating disturbances in future. The first 
thought was that of murder. But, after afi, his parental feeling 
and the cries and entreaties of the ladies of the harem prevented 
him from going to that extreme. So, he blinded him. Later 
on, having some pity on his son, he put him under medical treat- 
ment by which one eye was cured. 

There is one thing in the account of Khusrau ’s life, which 
again reminds us of an event of the History of ancient Iran. 
When Khushrau was imprisoned by his father and blinded, “ an 
obscure youth of Ujjaini in Behai^ named Qutb personated the 
the prince and gave out that he had escaped from prison. He 
sought to prove his identity by pointing at the scars, which, he 
said, had been left by catories (cups) being fastened to the eyes. 
He gathered a large band round himself and marched on Patna, 
the capital of the province.’’ This pseudo-Khusrav took Patna, 
but, in the end, he was overthrown. This action on the part of 
this obscure person was due to the great popularity of Khusrau 
Who was a very handsome person and was much liked by the. 
people. So, when they heard of the revolt, not knowing that 
the pseudo-Khusrau was a pretender joined the revolt.^ This 
episode reminds us of the ancient history of the AchaBmenian 
Cambyses and his brother Smerdis who was extremely populat 
among the people. Cambyses getting afraid, lest this popula-i 
rity may lead to his dethronement and Smerdis ’s enthronement* 
secretly got his brother murdered. So, during the absence oi 
Cambayses to Egypt, taking advantage of Smerdis ’s popu- 
larity, an obscure Persian, who had come to know of the secret 
murder of Smerdis, personated Smerdis and raised a revolt# 
The people, not knowing that Smerdis was murdered, out of th^ 
love for Smerdis, joined the revolt of this Pseudo-Smerdis and 
put him on the throne and he ruled for some time till dethroned 
by Darius, Cambyses had » in the meantime, died in Egypt. 


1 Memoirs I pp. 173-7 
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Kaikohad speaks of Hasan Beg as the bauiM (otJy) 
i.e., the person in charge of the King’s ex- 
n Hasan Beg penses. Kaikobad ask^ for stipends fmin 
c. 96. Hasan Beg, but he refused to pay, saying, 

that his name was not on the list of khedmcU- 
holders. This person seems to be the same whose name we find 
in the panoanchah for the 300 bigahs of land granted to Kaiko- 
bad by Akbar, referred to in my paper on “ The Parsees at the 
Court of Akbar and Dastur Meherji Bana There, he is spoken 
as Mirza Hasan Alibeg. On roz Bad (Goad) of the month 
Bahman ilahi year 48 (of the reign of Akbar, A.C. 1604), he signs 
or seals the purwanchah. As said by me there* “ this officer 
seems to be Mirza Ali Beg Akbarshahi referred to by Blochmann 
(Ain-i-Akbari Translation Vol. I p. 482). According to the 
Maasir-ul-Umara (Vol. Ill p. 357 1, 6), when Jahangir came to 
the throne, he was raised to the rank of the Commander of 4,000 
(ba mansab-i chehar hazari sar afrazi yafteh). “ When Jahangir 
went to Ajmer, he went to Court.” So, it seems, that at the 
time referred to in the petition, he was at Jahangir’s court in 
charge of the king’s puise.* 

Kaikobad refers to a Sepah-Salar (Sali^ i Sepah) Commander 
of Troops, more than once. When Jahangir 
6 The Sepah-Salar first gave to Kaikobad a farmdn for the 
00,131,131,152. Desaiship of Naosari and Parchol, he took 
that farman to the Sepah-salar, who held the 
jagir (of Surat, cc. 130-131). The Sepah-salar gave him a 
panDdna^ wherewith he got the Desaiship of the paragnahs of 
the two places, which was held m former times by Minochehr. 
Then, later on, when he was recalled to the Court and the 
Jagir (of Surat) was changed, it was given to Abu-l-Hasan who 
had asked for it. Then, who is this Sepah Salar who held the 
governorship of the Sarkar of Surat, who gave to Kaikobad 
the Desaiship of Naosari and Parchol, and from whose hands 
the governorship passed to Abu-l-Hasan ? 


1 Vide the photo of the parwanchah given at the end of my Parsees 
at the Court of Akbar”. Fide p. 133 for the text, and 135 for the 
translation of the document, 
a Ibid p. 135. n. 10. 

* If we take it, that this person, who is also referred to, as said above, 
in the parwanchah as Mirza Ali beg, is the Mirza Ali Beg Akbarshahi, 
all the particulars about him, ae given by.Maesir vtl UinarSt, are given by 
Blochmann in his Ain-i-Akl^ri, I. p. 482 
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This SfjMih or Sepali-sm&r is ' AlMi!ii41aii J3iAii» Wlio 

^w4s kBOiiPii as Hbruz Jang. I give below a few parlimiaiis 
him from Jahangir’s Memoks to enable us to see his c)onneoti»i 
with the Subah-ship of Qujarat. He belonged to the Ne^sb^ 
bandi family and bc^n his life as an ahadi^ in Ahbar’s time and 
had had risen to the command of 1000. Jahangir, on oomihgto 
throne, conferred on him the rank and Jagir which he enjoyed 
from Akbar, Jahan^ had, at one time, reason to be annoyed 
with him for his having gone over to his father Akbar’s service 
at the time when he had quarrelled with his father. Jahanghr 
says : But the fact is that he is a manly and zealous man ; if 
he had not committed this fault he would have been a faultless 
hero.”* In the, second year of his reign, Jahangir promoted 
him “ to the rank of 2500 personal and 500 horse, original and 
increased.”® He ordered “ to be given to the ahadis two lakbs 
of Rupees to be paki in advance and deducted by degrees from 
their monthly pay.”^ In 1608, he was “ promoted to 3000 
(personal) and 500 horse.”® In 1609, on the fourth New Yearns 
Feast day after his accession, Jahangir exalted him with the 
title of FirOz Jang (i.e., the Victorious in battle) and appoint^ 
him “ to the command of the army against the rebel Rana (of 
Oodeyx)ore ® Then, in the same year, in recognition of his 
services in the war against the Rana, he was promoted to the 
rank of 5000 i)ersonal^ In 1611, he was appointed the Subah- 
dar of Gujarat. We read : “ As ‘ Abdu-Uah Khan, who had 
been appointed to command the army against the rebel RanS, 
promised to enter the province of the Deccan from the direction of 
Gujarat, I promoted him to be Subahdar of that province®.’^ 
In 1612, he was defeated in his fight with the EAna. We 
read in the Memoirs : “ As the affairs of the Deccan, in conse- 
quence of the disagreements among the Sardars and the carless- 
ness of Khan A’zam, did not look well, and the defeat of ’Abdu- 
llah Khan had taken place, I had sent for Khw&ja Abu-l-hasan 
to make inquiries into the real state of these quarrels. After 

I The Ain-i Akbari has a special ain (Bk. II ain 4) for the Aha<li8» 
It/ says : “ There are many brave and worthy persons whom His Majesty 
does not appoint to a Mangdb, but whom he frees from being under tfia* 
orders of any one. Such persons belong to the immediate servants of Hk 
Majesty ana are dignified by their independence. They go through the) 
School of leajming their duties, and have their knowledge tested. K» It oia 
the aim of His Majesty to confer a spiritual meaning on that which }# 
external, he calls such jpersons Ahadia (from ahad, one). They are 
reminded of the unity oi God’* (Biochnumn's Translatkm 1 p,. 249)** 

i Memoirs by Kogers and Beveridge I. p. 27. 

S Ibid p. 72. 

4 Ibid p. 72. 8 Ibid. p. 140. 8 Ibid p. 10& 

^ «hid p. |5T 8 Ibid p. m. 
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znuob enquiry and investigation it became clear that the defeat 
of ‘ Abdu-Uah Khan had been caused by his pride and his sharp 
temper and not listening to words (of advice), and partly by the 
quarrels and want of agreement between the Amirs/’ ^ Jahangir 
then describes the state of affairs, which, at first, were all orderly 
a»nd says ; “If this rule had been observed and their hearts had 
been in unison, and self-interest had not come between, it is 
most probable that Almighty God would have given them the 
victory of .the day. When Abdu-llah Khan passed the Ghat^ 
and entered the enemy’s country, he did not take care to send 
runners (q^sidan) to bring intelligence from the other army, 
nor did he, in accordance with the arrangements, make his 
movements harm 9 nize with theirs, so that on an appointed day 
they might take the enemy between two armies.”^ Jahangir 
further describes the defeat and says, that he himself thought of 
going there. But “ Khw§.ja Abu-l-hasan represented that as no 
one understood the business of the region as the Khan-khanan 

did I ought to send him Other well-wishers being consulted, 

all their opinions were at one in this, that the Khan Khanan must 
be sent and that E^w&ja Abu-l-hasan should accompany him.® 
Thus, hfie was removed from the command of the army against 
the Rana in the Deccan, but he still continued in the Subah-ship 
of Gujarat. Then, later on, he had to be removed from there 
also. We read as follows in the Memoirs, in the account of the 
11th New Year of the reign beginning with 19th March 1616 
“ On the 6th (Shahriwar) a letter came from ’Abid Khan, bakh- 
shi and news- writer of Ahmadabad, to the purport that *Abdu- 
llah Khan Bah Mur Firuz Jang had quarrelled with him because 
he had recorded among (current) events certain affairs that had 
been unpleasing to him, and had sent a body of men againast 
him, and had insulted him by carrying him away to his house, 
and had done this and that to him. This matter appeared 
serious to me, and I was desirous at once to cast him out of 
favour and ruin him. At last it occurred to me to send Day&nat 
BJiSn to Ahmadabad to enquire into this matter on the spot 
from disinterested people to see if it had actually occurred, and 
if so, to bring Abdu-llah Khan with him to the Court, leaving 
the charge and administration of Ahmadabad to Sardar EJian, 
his brother. Before Day&nst Khan started, the news reached 
Firuz Jang, and he in a state of great perturbation confessed 
himself an offender and started for the Court on foot. DayAnat 
Kh&n met him on the road, and seeing him in a strange condi- 
tion, as he had wounded his feet with walking, he put him on 


1 Ibid p, 219. 


a Ibid p. 219. 
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back, and taking him with him came to wAit on me. 
Muqqarab Khan, who is one of the old servants (^ th^,(^rt 
from the time when I was a printe, had continnall]^ 
the ‘Subah of Gujarat. It thus occurred to me that, ^ 
kind of action on the part of ^ Abdu-Uah Kh4n had come about, 
I Anight fulhl the hope of an ancient servant and send him tb 
Ahmadabad in the place of the aforesaid Khan. A fortunate 
hour was chosen in these days, and I appointed him to be ruler 
of the Subah.”i This was in 1616.® 

So, it appears from this account, that the S&l&r-i Sepah, 
refeired to in the petition as the person to whom Kaikobad 
took the farman of the King for Desai-ship, was this 
Abdu-llah Khan who had the title of Firuz Jang and who had 
been appointed in 1611 to the Subah-ship of Gujarat, which 
held Surat as one of its Sarkars. On being defeated in the war 
against the Rana in 1612, he was replaced by the Khan Khanan 
(Abdu-r-Rahim) in the command against the Rana, but he 
continued to the Subahship of Gujarat upto 1616, when, having 
misbehaved with a responsible officer of the court, be was recalled. 

Anquetil Du Perron gives, m the first volume of his Zend 
Avesta®, a list of the Subahd^rsof Gujarat (Soubehdars d'Ahma- 
bad) in the times of the Moguls. I think, that the Subahdar 
‘‘ AabduUah Khan Zakhmi, ” of his list of the reign of Jahangir is 
the Abdu-llah Khan of bur account. According to him, Surat 
had two heads at the top of the administration, one who was 
the Governor of the City and another who commanded the Fort 
(un Gouverneur pour la Ville, et un pour la Fort^resse, 
independent Tun de I’autre, ' et charges en quelque sorte de 
B^obeerver mutuellement.)^ 

Kaikobad, after referring to his Desaigiri obtained with th© 
parwanah from the Salar-i Sepah (Abdul* 

7 Abu-LHusain lah Khan), speaks of the Sepah-Salar’s 
c. 1?2. removal and of his being succeeded by Abu-l* 

Husain. After what I have said above at 
aome length about the Salar-i Sepah, the task of identifying 
this Aba-l-Husain seems to be somewhat easy. As said there, 
Abdullah Khan was succeeded by Muqarrab Khan. So this 
Muqarrab Khan is the Abu-l-Husain of Kaikobad. Kaikobad 
says of him, that he got the post of the Subahship of Gujarat 
*oii asking for it from the king (AbuJ-Husain khwast za Sahab*| 
earn). Jahangir, in his Memoirs, also says a similar thing. 


1 Ibid p.p 330-331. 

9 Discoms Pr4liminaire Vol. p. 267. 


a Ibid p. 317. 
4 Ibid p. 264 
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Muqarmb Khan, who is one of the old servants of the 
CSoorty from the time I was a prince, had continualy wanted the 
Sabah of Gujarat. It thus occurred to me that, as this land 
of action on the part of Abdul-lah Khan had come about, I 
might fulfil the hope of an ancient servant and send him to 
Ahmadabad in the place of the aforesaid Khan. A fortunate 
hour was chosen in these days, and I appointed him to be ruler 
of the Subah.’*^ 

Jehangir speaks of this personage as Muqarrab Khan, but 
Kaikobad as Abu4-Hasan. His original name was Hasan 
and Muqarrab Khan was his title. We gather the following 
particulars about him from Jahangir’s Memoirs. His original 
name being Hasan, he was at first Imown as Shaikh Hasan. He 
was the son of Shdikh Baha.^ Krom the days of his childhood, 
he was in attendance upon Jahangir and “ was distinguished by 
the title of Muqarrab^ Khan.”^ Jahangir says of his youth : 
“He was very active and alert in his service, and in hunting 
would often traverse long distances by my side.”* Jahangir 
had confidence in him, and so, he had sent him to Burhanpur 
to fetch the children of his brother Daniyal.* In 1607, he was 
sent to Goa as an ambassador in the company of Father Pinheirq.^ 
In 1608, he sent to Jahangir “ from the port of Cambay a Euro- 
pean curtain (tapestry), the like of which in beauty no other 
work of the Prank painters had ever been seen.”* In 1609, he 
sent to Jahangir “a picture (with a report) that the belief of 
the Franks was this, that the picture was that ef Timur.”* 
But Jahangir was not satisfied with the truth of this statement. 
The picture was believed to have come from the side of Constanti- 
nople, in the direction of which Timur had some fight. In 1610, 
he personally took to Jahangir from Cambay and Surat articles 
of gold and silver, made in Europe.^* In the same year, Jahan- 
gir had to reduce his mansab by one half, because a widow com- 
plained to him that in Cambay her daughter was taken away 
by force by Muqarrab Khan. On inquiry, Jahangir found that 
'‘one of his attendants had been guilty of this outrage. 
Jahangir put that attendant to death, “reduced Muqarrab Khan’s 

I Memoirs 1 p. 331. 

* According to the Translators of the Memoirs, Rogers and Beveridge, 
iK>m6 Mss. have the name as BhlhS. 

8 Lit. approximated, nearlj^ related. He seems to have been so called, 
as he was m the intimate service of, emd near Jahangir. 

* Memoirs I p. 27. 6 Ibid. e Memoirs I. p. 28,75. 

7 History of Jahangir by Beni Prasad (1922) p. 206 

8 Memoirs I. p, 144 • Ibid pp, 153>54 Ibid p. 167. 

II Ibid p. 172. 
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iBansab by? om half and made an allowanoe to the woman 
who had been that injured.’*^ In 1612, he was s|)eoiaBy sent by 
to Goa, to W!ng from thtsre rare European ouriosities. 
Among the rare things he brought was a turkey (called by 
Indians and flmurgh by the Persians). Tins was the first intro- 
duction of turkey into India. So Jahangir ordered that painters 
should draw them in the Jahangir-nama.^ In the same year 
(1612), he was made the Governor of Delhi.* In the same year 
(1612), when Jahangir suffered from congestion of blood (khun- 
pira), he bled him and drew about a sir of blood. ^ In the same 
year, he was presented with a standard and drums * 
and his mansab was raised to 2500 personal and 1600 
horse.® In the same “year, he presented to the Bang, among 
other things, Frank hats. In 1613, he presented to the King, 
among other presents of the New Year “ jewelled saddles of 
Frank workmanship.”* In the same year, he was sent to 
Surat, of the port of which he was said to be in charge, to in- 
quire into an offensive act of the Firangis of Goa : “ News came 
that the Franks of Goa had, contrary t(j treaty, plundered four 
cargo vessels that frequented the port of Surat in the neigh- 
bourhood of that port : and making prisoners a large number 
of Musulmlns, had taken possession of the goods and chattels 
that were in tho^ ships. This being very disagreeable to my 
mind, I despatched Muqarrab Khan, who is in charge of the 
port, on the 18th Azar, giving him a horse and elephant and 
a dress of honour, to obtain compensation for this affair. 
Jahangir specially speaks gf Muqarrab Khan as being in charge 
of Surat at the /time, and Kaikobad also seems to emphasise 
the fact when he says : “ the Sarkar of Surat belonged 
wholly to him ” (ke sarkar-i Surat be u shud tamam). As to 
the result of Muqarrab Khan’s special errand, we read : 

*• The Mughal commander wisely and skilfully managed to come 
to terms with Downton, the English sea-captain, so as to remedy 
his own naval impotence — the weakest point in the Mughal 
armour. In the fight which ensued, the Portuguese Viceroy was 
severely handled and ultimately|defeated by the English navy.^’^® 
In 1616, he was holding some post m the Subah of GujarAt, 
though not as the Subahdar or Governor. He came from 
Gujarat to the Court of Jahangir with some rich presents. In 
the same year, his mansab was raised from 3000 personal and 


1 Ibid p. 172. 9 Ibid p. 215. 9 Ibid p. 224. 

4 Ibid p. 226. 5 Ibid pp. 229-230. 

« Ibid p. 231. 7 Ibid p. 284. 8 Ibid p. 236. 

8 Ibid p. 256. 

18 History of Jahangir by Beni Prasad (1922) p. 205. 
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SWflO hojge to 5000 peraonal and 2500 horse.i In the middle of 
161^6, he presented to Jahangir a young Abyssinian elephant 
which haa larger ears and eyes and longer trunk and tail than 
Indian elephants. ^ 

Thus, we see from this account that, Muqarrab Khan had 
some close relations with Gujarat, and he had, from time to time, 
been presenting to Jahangir rare precious European articles of 
curiosity and value, which he secured at the ports of Gujarat, 
especially at those of Surat and Cambay. So, naturally, he had 
an eye upon the Subahship of Gujarat and he got it when Abdul- 
lah Khan was recalled from there in 1616 a.c.^ 

Even after his appointment to the Subahship of Gujarat, he 
continued to send acceptable presents to the King. Immediate- 
ly after his appointment, he sent to the King out -of -season 
mangoes. We read : “Mangoes'* used not to he in season in 
the country of Hindustan, after the month of Tir (June- July), (but) 
Muqarrab Khan had established gardens in the parganah of 
Kairana (in Sarkar Saharanpur) which is the native place of his 
ancestors, and looked after the mangoes there in such a manner 
as to lU'olong the season for more than two months, and sent 
them every day fresh into the special fruit storehouse.®’’ Among 
his rich presents to the King, we find a pearl of the value of 
Rs. 30,000, which he presented near Petlad during the King’s 
visit to Gujarat in 1617 a.o. 


1 Memoirs I p. 303, 2 ibid p. 323. 3 Ibid I p. 331. 

^ According to Rogers and Beveridge (I 332 n. 1) the Mss., from Which 
they translate, give the word for mango as anand (joy) instead of aniba 
( ) given in other Mss. The authors say : “Jahangir was 

particularly fond of mangoes, and perhaps he is here playing on the simi- 
larity between the words amba and anand.'' It is possible that Joliangir 
may Ixave, out of his likeness for mangoes, named the fruit anand i.a. the 
fruit which gives pleasure.” Jahangir used names for things and persons 
other, than the real, out of fancy. For example, he named Thursdays, 
as Mubarak (i.e., auspicious) skamha and Wednesdays as Kfim 
(♦.e., inauspicious) shamba only for this reason, that on one Thurs- 
day, he liad a number of good news and on one Wednesday he had a num- 
ber of bad news (Vide my paper “ A Farman of Emperor Jehangir in 
avour of two Parsees of the Dordi family of Naosari'* J.B.B.Jl.A.S. 
Vol. XXV, p. 464. Vide my Asiatic Papers Part III. pp. 133.) He named 
his son Shah Jahan, who had rebelled against him, as Bidaulat (Vide my 
paper “ The Mogul Emperors at Kashmir Jour. B.B.R.A. S.Vol, XXV 
p. 49 n. 1., Vide my Asiatic Papers, Part III p. 24 nn. I. and 134). 

6 Memoirs I, p. 332. 
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Eaikobad says t^liat Abul-Biisan (or Mcl^aiTOb 
g ruK: K-hfln succeeded fey Qilij Khali or Qulij JEIim. He 
. ‘ was the 42hd ixi the list of Afcfear% (Jeha- 

zoanders enumerated by Abu Kazal.i He was a]>|>oiiited the 
very first Gk)vemor of Surat, when Akbar conquered the town in 
1573 A.C. after a seige of one month and seventeen days 
ix. 47 days. 2 He liv^ a good old age of 80 years and diad 
in the end ot 1613 A.C.®, after having served long^ both Akbar 
and Jahangir, and having held various posts. We learn from 
the Humayun-nameh of Gul-badan Begum, that when, she, 
with some other royal ladies came in 1575, two years 
after the capture of Surat, from Agra to Surat* to tak© 
ship to go on a pilgrimage to Mecca, Qilij Khan still acted as 
Governor. We read : “ The Governor of the port, who was to 
have a good deal of trouble with this caravan, was Qulij Khan 
Andijdni, a sobriquet of pleasant sound in our begam’s ears. He 
had inherit.ed Timurid services from many generations, and his 
father had been a grandee of Sultan Husain Bayqra.”^ In those 
days, though officers pf the Mogul Court held govomor-sliips, and 
Subahships they were not required tobe always personally present 
in their dislricts. So, though Qilij Khan was the Governor of 
Surat, he was not at Surat at the time of the visit of the royal 
ladies, who had to wait long there for some pass -port difficulties, 
created by the Portuguese who were masters of the sea at that 
time. We read in the above Humayun-nama of Gul-badan 
Begam : “ The rnir haj (ix. the officer of the pilgrims) sent word 
to the Emperor (Akbar) of his plight, who at once despatched 
orders to Qulij Khan, in Idar, to go to Surat, and arrange the 
difficulty. Qulij took with him a Cambayan, who was presuma^ 
bly a man versed in sea-faring business,— hurried to l^iat and 
overcame the difficulty. It took the ladies a year to get to 
sea : they sailed on October 17th, 1576.”® 


After some previous appointments, Qilij Khan was sent to 
Gujarat as Subah in 1579. In 1584, he was placed in charge of 
Akbar ’s mint, and coinage Department. In 1002 (Hijri ; A. G,) 
(1693-94), he was made Governor of Kabul where be was noi 
successful,”® and was removed. In 1596 (1605 Hijri) he acted/ 

1 Ain-i Akbari, Ain 30 on “The Grandees of the Empire”, Blochmc^ 

Ip. 354. ; 

2 Ibid. Also vide p. 34 n. 2. 8 Ibid p. 354. 

4 The History of Humayun (Hum5yun-fiama by Ckd«ba<kkn 

tmnslated by Mrs. Annette Beveridge (1 ^2) p, 71 . 

8 Ibid, p. 72. 

8 Blochmaxm's Ain-i Akbari I p. 34 n. 
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lui At&liq or tutor to Prince Banyal, who was his son-m-law. 
In 1598 (1007 Hijri), he was €k)vemor of Agra. In 1600 (1009 
Hijri)^ he was again made the Governor of Punjab and Kabul. 
When Jahangir came to throne in 1605, he was again ap- 
pointed Subah of Gujarat, but returned to Punjab the next 
year (1606). He was called Andajani from Andajan, a pro- 
vince of Farganeh where his ancestors lived. He is said to 
have “belonged to the tribe of Jani Qurbani ) 

Farbani, Faryani, &;c.i Blochmann says that “ Qulij, properly 
Quluj, means in Turkish a sword, and Qulij Khtan is the same 
as Shamsher Khan. The word is variously spelled in Mss., 
sometimes with long vowels, and a final He was also a 

poet and as such was known as Ulfati.^ 

Coming to the Memoirs of Jahangir, we read : “ When Qilij 
Khan, who was one of the old retainers of the State in my revered 
father’s reign, was appointed to the Government of the pro- 
vince of Gujarat, I presented him with a lakh of rupees for his 
expenses. This was in 1605.^ In 1606, he was recalled from 
Gujarat. We read in the Memoirs : “ At the beginning of my 
reign, a son of that Muzafiar Gujarati, who claimed to be des- 
cended from the rulers of that country lifted up the head of dis- 
turbance and attacked and plundered the environs of the city 
of Ahmadabad. Some sardars such as Pirn (or Bim or Sain) 
Bahadur Uzbeg and Kay ‘ Ali Bhati, who were amongst the 
distinguished and brave men there, became martyrs in that 
outbreak. At length. Raja Bikramajit and many mansab- 
dars were provided by me with 6000 or 7000 horse, and appoint- *' 
ed to assist the army of Gujarat. It was decided that when 
things had quieted down, by the driving off of those seditious 
people, Raja Bikramajit should be the Subahdar of Gujarat. 
Qilij Khian, who had been previously nominated to this office 
should come to Court. After the arrival of the royal troops the 
thread of the rebels’ union was severed ; they took refuge in 
different jungles, and the country was restored to order. The 
good news of the subjugation of the rebellion reached the royal 
Court on the day of the first Nauruz of the reign (12th March 
1606). In February 1607, “ in spite of his old age. . . . . .be- 
cause of his service ” under Akbar, Qulij Klian was given “ a 

1 Ibid. p. 366. 2 Ibid, note. 8 ibid p. 34 n, 2. 

* Memoiie by Rogers and Beveridge Ip. 21. 

8 Vide Badaoni, Ahmed All’s Text Vol. U p. 387 II 11, 17-21 for the 
translation of this passage >• vide my Parsees at the court of Akbar, p. 145 

« Memoris* 1 p. 60. 
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ja^ ip the ^rkar of Kalpi”i In 1611, Qilij Khan was ‘^pro 
ipoted to the rank of 6060 personal and 6000 hors© and was 
** appbinted to Kabul to driye back Ahdad and the up oouiitry 
rotbers.’’* He died in 1613 at the old age of 80. 

Beni Prasad says of him : Qulij Khan, the tactful officer 

who had on Jahangir’s accession, been appointed to the 

governorship of Gujerat was famed for his piety and 

learning and poetic talents. ”3 His governorship of Surat is 
referred to in the Tabakat-i Akbari also.** 


Qilij Khan is referred to in a Gujarati document of Samvat 
1629 (1573 A.C.), spoken of by me as the Pipalia Wadi 
•document in my paper on “ The Parsees at the Court of Akbar 
andDastur Meherji Rana”, (Document No. 9 pp. 155-68). We 
read his name there as (KalechMahamadKhan). 

The year of the document, 1573 A.C., is the same as that of 
the capture of Surat by Akbar.” 

We see from this account that (Jilij Khan was connected with 
Surat from the time of its very capitulation. It is his subsequent 
Subah-ship or Governorship during the time of Jahangir that is 
referred to by Kaikobad. 


Kaikobad speaks of one Fazal Allah as one of the rulers of 
Surat. He mentions his name with another 


9 Fazal Allah 
0. 166. 


person joi whom he speaks as the son of 
Qilij Khan. We will speak further on of 


the son of Qilij Khan, but inquire here, as to who this Fazal 
Allah is. The couplets here (154-156) are a little difficult to read 
and to understand. Kaikobad speaks of these two persons as 


having received bribes (rushwat) and as having harmed him. 
In return, they received their due punishment thereafter at the 
hand of God. One was killed (yaki kusht6 shfid) and the other 


was imprisoned (digari bandigah c. 166). 


The one, who is spoken of by Kaikobad as imprisoned , was Fazal- 
alla ; and the other, spoken of as killed, was (Chin) (Julij Khan, 
of whom we will speak later on. Both these persons were the 
sons of the Qilij Khan mentioned above. Fazal Alla’s original 
name seems to be Fazal Allah Mirza. Lahori was his official popu- 
lar name. Just as Qilij Khan, the father was called Andaj&ni, 


1 Ibid I. 84. 2 Ibid pp. 198-99. 

t The History of Jahangir by Beni Prasad, p. 161 n. 7. 

* Vide my * Tarseee at the Court of Akbar' ' pp. 157-5S for queta%iis^ 
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fi0m Aoidajaii, a province of Parghana,” to wHich his ancestors 
belonged, so, his son was called Lahori from Lahore, where he 
was bom. The Maasir-ul-Umara refers to the following names 
as those of the sons and relatives (qarabatiSn) of Qiiij Khan 
(senior, Qiiij Mahomed Khani). Mirza Chin Qiiij 2 Qiiij Allah, 
3 Balju Qiiij, 4 Bairam Qiiij and 5 Jan Qiiij. ^ Qf these, the 
second Qiiij Allah is the Fazal Allah of our petition. We find 
the name alldh as a pari of the name of another brother Saifallah 
ajBo.2 

We read in the Memoirs, in the account of the 10th year of 
the reign (1615-16) : “ The news of the death of the wretch 
Chfn Qiiij was received by a letter from Jahangir QuJi Khan. 
After the dath of Qiiij Khan, who was one of the old servants of 
this State, I had made this inauspicious man an Amir, and 
shown him great favour, and given him in Jagir such a place as 
Jaunpur. I also sent his other brothers and relations with him 
and made them his deputies. He had one brother of the name 
of Lahori^, of a very wicked disposition. It was reported to me 
that the servants of God (people) were greatly oppressed by his 
conduct. I sent an ahadi to bring him (Lahori) from Jaunpur. *’4 
What Jahangir says here, accounts for the two brothers Chin 
Qiiij Khan and Eazal Allah ruling together at one time in Surat. 
It also shows how these two brothers were wretched and wicked 
and justified what Kaikobad says of them. 

The Maasir-ul-umra^ speaks of this person as Mirza Lahori 
and as a young brother of Miiza Chin Qiiij Khan. It says that 
he was the most favourite son of his father and was brought up 
with thousands of favours (‘^*1 j But his nature 

was such as would create disturbance and difficul- 
ties. He joined his brother Chin Qiiij Khan at Jaunpur 
created disturbance against Jahangir. The 
result was, that in the midst of the disturbance, his brother Chin 
Qiiij Khan was killed (•xi/.iAi'). It seems that he was such a 
bad man that Jahangir was enraged even upon his teacher 
(ustad) Mulia Mucabafa for having not taught him well. He 
sent for this tutor, with a view to punish him, but another 

1 MaHsira-l-Umara, by Nawab Se^msamu-d-daulah Shab Nawaz Khan, 
edited for the Asiatie Society of B^ogal, by Maulavi Mirza Asbsfll AU 
(1891), Vol. Ill p. 354 n 1^3. 

2 Aind Akbari, Ain 30 No. 292. Blochnuum, Vol. I p. 500. 

3 “ Apparently because bom in Lahore (See Blochmann p. 500)^’ 

4 Memoirs 1 p. 301. 

# Maasirnd-umara, up Vol. Ill p. 351^52. 
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p^on iiitojeded on his behalf imd he was iefc off. Then he 
went oil a pilgrimage to Mecca, and, <m returning to his native 
place ’^(vatan) died.^ Perhaps, thfe Pazl Allah is the person. 
Who is one of the signatoties signing with their seals, the doeu- 
ment referred to as meh’zar in the matter of Kaiko- 

bad, document No. 4, in my ‘‘Parsees at the Court, of 
Akbar ” (p. 148). 

The Masir-u-bumara gives several instances of his wicked- 
ness (a) All day long, he took pleasure in hearing the sound of 
whips (taziana) i.e. he whipped people and oppressed them.* 
(6) There is a belief among Mahomedans about two angels 
Munkar and Nakir that they “ examined the spirits of the de- 
parted in the tomb.”^ They beat “ the corpse with sledge 
hammers, if the dead man was wanting in belief.’’^ Pazl Allah 
wanted to know something about this belief, and, to ascertain 
thst, he buried alive some servants (khedmatgaran ra zindeh 
dar zamin dafan mikard).® The men were found dead, 
(c) When he went out in street or bazars, ho rode on the 
shoulders of men^ instead of over animals, (d) Once, he went 
to a house, where marriage was being celebrated and, carried 
away the bride by force. When the parlies complained to his 
father, he, being blindly fond for his favourite son, oooly said : 

‘ Now you have been well related to me ^ (Shuma ba ma nisbat 
qarabat darust mikardeh bashid).^ The result of all these 
acts of oppression was, tha+ Jahangir ordered him to be im- 
prisoned. After a long imprisonment he was released and given 
a daily allowance ® He passed his remaining life in 

misery (tilakhi lit, bitterness),^® and dtew the retribution of his 
deeds (raukafa^ i-amal-i-zisht i kh^a Tnikashid).'^ Kaikobad, 
seems to say, as it were, similar words when he says : “Khudad 
Jehan dad dad an zaman'’ (coup. 165) i e. the God of the world 
gave retribution at the time. 

When this person was so miserably wicked by nature, it is 
no wonder, that Kaikobad had to complain of his misbehaviour 
with him, as the result of bribes that he received. 

1 Ibid III p. 362 1 17-18. (Vido Blochmann's Ain-i-Akbsri I p. 600.) 

2 Ibid 3 Ibid, p. 363 1. 3. 

A Stemgass Vid« 

5 Biochmaiui’s Ain-i-Akban I p. 600. 

« Maasiru-1 Umara, Vol. Ill p. 363, 1 6. 

7 Ibid 1. 7. 

8 Ibia 1, 14. 

18 Ibid. 1. 19. 


8 Ibid, I. 17 
U Ibid. 
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Kaikobad seems to speak properly of Qilij Khan and (A Baisat 

10 The son of Qilij Allah the son of Qilij Khan as ruling together 
Khan (Chin Qilij at one time as governors of Surat and erf 
Khan.) their taking bribes and meeting in the end 

the proper retribution of their misdeeds. Kaikobad speaks very 
feelingly of the injustice he met at their hands as the result of 
their being bribed by the muqMdams. Now, what I have said 
above in the case of Fazal AiOlah makes the work of identifying 
this son of Qilij IQian a little easy. There ^as a Qilij KJian, 
who, as said above, was the first Governor of Surat. He had, 
among some others, two sons, — one known generally as Mirza 
Lahori, but whose personal name, according to our petition, was 
as said above, Fazal Allah, and another known as Chin Qilij 
Khan. We saw, adittle above, that, later on, at Jaunpur also, 
these brothers were associated together and it seems that h^re 
at Surat also, they were associated together as governors. We 
gather the following particulars about this Qilij IQlan (Junior) 
known as Chin Qilij Khan ; He, with his another brother Saifullah, 
is included by Abu Fazl in his list of the grandees of the State 
as given in the 30th Ain (No. 293) of the Ain-i Akbari. The 
Maasiru-l-Umara gives an account of this person under ^ 
the heading Mirza Chin Qilij (^^9 It speaks of 

him as an educated person who had taken his education wdth 
Mulla Mugtafa. He was, at one time the Faujdar of Jaunpur 
and Benares. His account is much mixed up with that of hig 
brother Mirza Lahori, as seen above. We gather the following 
particulars about him : (a) In the third year of Jahangir’s reign 
(1607-8), he was appointed to the rank of 800 personal and 800 
horse, (b) In the 6th year of the reign (1611-12 A.C.), he was 
given the title of Khan. Jahangir says : Chin Qilij, who was 
the eldest son of Qilij Khan, came from the Subah of Kabul 
and waited on me. As in addition to his natural excellence 
was a khdnazdd (house born one), he was honoured with the 
title of Khan, and according to the prayer of his father, and on 
condition of his undertaking service in Tirah, I increased his 
rank by 500 personal and 300 horse. ”2 (c) jn the 7th year 
(1612-13 A.C), he ''came from his father, who was at Peshawar, 
on the 20 Azar, and offered (on his father’s behalf) 100 muhrs 
and 100 rupees, and also presented the offerings he ha<f of his 
own in the shape of a horse and cloth stuffs and other things.”® 
(d) In the same year, on the 21st of Zi-l-q’ada (13th January 
1613), Chin Qilij Khan was appointed Governor of Surat. We 


1 Vol. Ill pp. 351-54. Fide Blochmann’s Ain-i- Akbari, Vol, I p. 600. 
I Memoirs I pp. 199-200. 3 ibid I p. 231. 
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Qilij pr^jwi tJi^t C&ia ftilij 0(»a) izi|^ |>e 409^ 

||)r its g^rdiwQship and admi^rt^ration. ^ ^ ^tk 
Day (l$tli January 1613}, he had a dress qt honoar^ an^ 'behli 
homaiired with a 4^S3 qt han<iair and ^he title of £lian, #nd ^ 
standard, obtained leave to ^o.’*i D was of this Govenwajslbi^ e# 
bis, that Kaikobad oomplains, that he and bis toother fWal 
411a {MiiPza Laliori) received bribes, (e) On Sunday, jbhe lOfch 
of Farwardin (18th Safar, 30th March 1614), ‘^Ohin (^hj 
with his brothers^ relations, and the army and retinue of Jus 
father, came Irom^Kabul and waited on Jahangir.? (/) On 
the 15th of the same month (Farwardin) (4th April 1614), Chin 
QiliJ Khan was promoted “ to a mansab of 2500 perscoml and 
700 horse.’*^ (g) In the 10th year of the reign, on the 18th of 
the month of Aban (1615 A.C.)*, news of his miserable death 
arrived at Jahangir’s Court. Jahangir says “ The news 
of the death of the "wretch Oiin Qilij was received by a letter 
from Jahangir Quli Khan. After the death of Qilif 
Khan, who was one of the old servants of this State, I had 
made this inauspicious man an Amir, and showed him gieait 
^ favour, and given him in jagir such a place as Jaunpur. I 
also sent his nther brothers and relations with him and made 
tbopa ids deputies. Be had one brother of the name of Lahori, 
of a very wicked disposition. It was reported to me that the 
servants of Cod (peo^e) were greatly oppressed by his conduct, 
t eent an ahadi to bzing him {Lahori) from Jaunpur. At the 
coming of the ahadi,* suspicion without any cause prevailed 
over <^lij, and it came into his mind to run ^way, taking his 
misguided broth<^ with him. Leaving his mansab, his govern- 
ment, place, and jagU’, money, propeity, children, and peojfle, 
he took a little money and gold and a few jewels and went with 
a smaiU body anaon^ the zamindars. This news arrived a few 
days ago anid caused great astonishment. In short, to what«> 
ever aamindar he went he took money from him(?) and then 
him goO) and news came that he had entered the country 
of Jobat fTirhut). When this news reached Jahangir Qu|i 
Khan, he sent some of his men to take and bring that thoughtr 
Jess qm- T5hpj took Wm as soon as they wiv<d, and were 
tenditife to take him to Jahangir Qali Khan, whmi he at tM 
ycry mom^ went to hell. Some of those who had accompamea 
— _ — — — ^ — — •)<# 

I Ibid I p. 283. * Ibid I p. 260. « Ibid I p. 261 . 

A Metaons I p. 801 M. 2 and 17. 

i IbiSl pp. 301-2 A part of this passage is quoted above in the 
i^coupt i4 Faz<4*'Plkbh as it refers to him also. 

« Akadi, “ a kind of Indian military corps 
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him said that for some days previously he had contracted an 
illness and it had killed him. But this was heard of him as 
well, that he committed suicide, in order that they might pot 
take him to Jahangir Quli Khan in this state. In any case, 
they brought his body with his children and servants who were 
with him to Allahabad. They made away with most of the 
money that he had, and the zamindars took it from him. Alas 
that salt {i.e. loyalty) should not have brought such black- 
faced wretches to condign punishment ! 

It is this event, that Kaikobad alludes to, as coming to him 
as punishment from God for his misconduct. This passage 
confirms what Kaikobad says viz., that he took bribes from 
the zamindars and that he met, as punishment from God, a 
miserable death. 

The Maasir says that, on his death, his property (amval) re- 
verted to the State, and his things (ajn&s) were so many, that it 
took a whole year for the escheat officers to take an inventory 
of them. This long period of a year refers to all his proper- 
ties, properties other than those at Surat, It seems that one 
and the same officer went all round. 

This enormous property and riches must have been the accu- 
mulation of all that was received as bribes by him, as referred 
to by Kaikobad. 

Kaikobad says that one, Aozbeg, was sent from the Royal 
Court to Surat, to take an account of the 
11 Aozbog 0 . 171. affairs of (Chin) Qilij Khan. We are not in 
a position to know anything about him. 
He must be a petty officer for taking accounts. We know that 
it was the practice of the Mogul administration, that inventory 
of the property of some Court Officers was taken on their death.*^ 
We saw above from Maasiru-l-umara, that that was the case in 
the matter of Chin Qilij Khan, and it appears from Kaikobad ’s 
petition, that Auzbeg was the officer sent from the Court of 
the Emperor to Surat, to take an account of Chin Qilij Khan’s 
property there. • 

Having spoken of the Mahomedan personages referred to in 
Kaikobad s petition, and having identified those who could not 
be easily known by their names, I will now speak of the Parsees 
referred to in the petition. 

1 Ibid I, pp. 301-2. 2 S&lim, entire, whole 3 Vol. Ill p. 352 11. 7-3. 

* Vide below, the section ^of « Events for this practice. 
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Kaikobad refers to his father, M&hy&r, once in the petition, 
and says that, when Akbar came to Surat 

12 MahySr c. 48. and took^ it (48 years before the time of the 
petition), he Mahyar paid respects to ftis 
Majesty. He went to His Majesty’s Court (darg&h), made obeis- 
sanoe and blessed him. The Bang bestowed upon him many 
gifts (faravdn navazish), and made inquiries from him about 
(his Zoroastrian) religion and customs (d^ o r&h). His Majesty 
took him in his khedmat to Agra. Though he (Mahyar) was a 
weak old man, the pleasure of being honoured by his sovereign's 
invitation made him look young. 

This interview was during, or after, the time of the seige of 
Surat. In my paper, entitled “ Notes of Anquetil Du Perron 
(1765-61) on King Akbar and Dastur Meherji Rana” read before 
the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society on 13th July 
1903*, I have shown, on the authority of that great traveller- 
scholar, Anquetil Du Perron, that it was at Kankra Kh§.ri* 
near Surat that Akbar first met Dastur Meherji Rana. Anquetil 
Du Perron said : Le Mogal Akbar, p^re de Djahanguir, est 

venu a Kakrikari, une f | de Surate, il y a 160 ans ou plus, il 6tait 

curieux voulut savoir la religion des parsses ; il ne 

se trouva que le Destour Meheriar fils de Rana^ (de Nauyary) 
qui p^t iui expliquer la loi.”^ 

Translation . — ^The Mogul Akbar, Djahanguir’s father, came to 
KakrikaTi, one f. (furlong)*and a half from Surat, one hundred 
i^and fifty years (ago) or more. He was curious and wished to 
know the religion of the Parsis. He found 'only the Dastur 
Meheriftr the son of Rd.nd< (of Nau 9 sary) who was able to 
explain the law* to him. 

1 Surat capitulated on 26th February 1673. 

* J.B.B.R.A.S. Vol. XXI No. LIX pp. 637.61. Vide my book, ‘The 
Parsees at the Court of Akbar,” pp. 382-97. 

S I had the pleasure of visiting the place during the Ghristmas of 1909 
when I had a very pleasant and interesting walk of about 22 miles from 
Naosari to Surat. 

4 I had the pleasure of seeing Anquetil Du Perron’s above Ms. at the 
Biblioth^que Nationale on 23rd May 1926. I found that the words ** fils 
de Bana”, about which there was a doubt, were there. (Vide my book 
^‘The Parsees at the Courts of Akbar ** p. 386 n. 1. Vide my Chijarati 
book of Travels. (1 926) p. 72). 

« Vide my above paper for this passage. I give here the piMiage, with 
my eoneetions, as given in the body of my paper* 

* h$, the religion of the Paiseee, 
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Thus,. Kaikobad’s petition and Anquetil Du PeiSroii’s Mcftes 
oenfirm one another. The petition mentions the following facts 
Couplets 48-54) : (1 .) Mahyir (Meherji Rana) went te Mbar’s 
eij-ltp at Surat to pay hiS respects. He bowed and blessed the 
King. (2.) The King gave him due respect and made inquiries 
from him about his religion and customs. (3.) Akbar took^ him 
?to Agra with him. (4.) Kaikobad accompanied his father. 
(5.) This event of the departure of Meherji Rana for Agra took 
place on or after 13th April 1573 when Akbar left; Surat for the 
homeward march. 

For some further events of Mahyar’s life, I will refer my rea- 
ders to my above-mentioned two papers on the subject 2 . 

Kaikobad speaks of his father Mahyar, as being a weak old 
man (pir n4taw4n) at the time when he 

Mahyar’s Age. (Mahyar) went with Akbar to Agra ( 0 . 52). 

Kaikobad accompanied his father to take 
care of him (c. 64),. So Kaikobad, in order to be capable to take 
care of his old father in the long arduous travels of those times, 
must have been of sufficiently grown up age and we saw that 
he was about 19. Again, Kaikobad was the youngest oj 
Mahydr’s three sons. So, taking about 21 to be Mahyar’s age 
at the time of the birth of his eldest son, and taking at least 
two years’ interval between the births of each son, Mahyar’s 
age, at the time of Kaikobad’s birth, would come to about (21 + 
2+2= ) 25. Now when Kaikobad was aged about 19 at the time 
of the capitulation of Surat in 1573, we may take that MahyAr 
himself must be at that time at least about (25+19=) 44 years 
pi age. He died in 1591 i.e.y (1691^ — 1673=) 18 years after the 
capture of Surat. So, at the time of his death, he must, at 
le>asfc, be (44+18=) 62 years of age. 

We may consider the qu^tion of Mahayftr’s age from otfeer 
materials also. We find, on the authority of Katis Kaniditi’ft 
Rivayait Written in 1553, that, as his name was put first aitoong 
piM^sens addressed, he must be the first leSidiilg inali ot 

1 The word “ be-avurd” ( ) i.e., ‘brought’ Beexas to be 

sigUifioant. Its use shbwEr that Kaikobad, seibmitted the peisitkm psMrbti. 
ally; Had it not befenso^andhad heroerely etent the p©tit*on, he Wbiild 
have used Bcntoe sudh word as burd ie., carried. This was 4he 

first visit of Meherji Rana to the Royal Court. Hfe viWt' dthihg thb 
¥^igi6ua disedtsioa lAtey be taken as the eeeohd vieit. 

2 Journal B.B.R.A.S. Vbl. pp. 243-^41. TrAe rdf book “'iHh 

Parsees at the Court of Akbar and Dastur Bfeherji Itaha’*^i)|>. 175-76. 
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N«.ois<irii, and, as such, he must be ait least 21. So in 1691, when 
he died i.e., (1591 — 1563=) 38 yea^s later, he must be at least 
(21 69 years of age, which comes to well nigh 62 deter* 

mined above in another way. 

He must have come to power as a leading man in some year; 
after 1646 A.O., because, we find that, in that year (1646), hi# 
father Rana Jesang was living and had written a manuscii]^ of 
the Bahman nameh in that year.^ The first date which we find 
of Mahyar’s life is 1553, the date of Kaus Kamdin’s Rivayat ki 
which his (Mahy&r’s) name is found first as an addressee. So; 
he must have come to power as a leading man, or a leading priest 
of Naosari, by the death of his father in some year between 
1546 and 1551 If we take his age at the time of his death in 
1591 to be 62, as determined above from one line of consideration, 
and if we take his coming to power as a leading man to be the 
latest in 1553 i.e., (1591 — 1553=) 38 years before death, his age 
at the time of coming to power comes to (62 — 38=) 24. 

If we take his age to be at least 62 at the time of death, his 
age at the time of Akbar’s capture of Surat comes to 44 as seen 
above. If we take it to be 59 arrived at in another way, it 
would come to 41. This 41 or 44 may not be considered as the 
age of a weak old man. So, we must take it that when Kaiko^^ 
bad speaks of his father as an old man, he rather speaks in a 
little exaggerated way or rather in an affectionate way, out of 
regard. Again, we must bear in mind that our calculations 
have been made on, what can be said to be, the ‘‘ at least 
standard. The age may be a little higher. His father Rana 
Jesang's name occurs as that of the first leading man of Naosari 
in the Rivayat of Shapur Asa, written in 1527. * But it does not 
occur in the Rivayat of Kaus Kamdin of 1553, wherein, instead 
of his name, we see Mahyar’s name as that of the first leading 
man. So, one may take it, that this was so, because Ranja 
Jesang must have died after 1527. The date of Rana’s death 
nmst be still later, because we find him as the writer of a 
Bahman-hameh in 1646. So Mabyar’s father Rana Jesang 
mast have died some time after 1546. I may observe here, that 
Hastur Eraohji, in his Mahyar -nameh, gives the age of MahySf, 
at the time at the religious conferences in 1578-79, to be 4$. 
So, at the time of the capture of Surat in 1571, i.e., (167ftMu- 

1 Vide my '' Psrsae at the Ooun of Akhar*' pp. 175-76 lot moe cl Hi# 
eveato of his life. 

* Ibid p. 176. 

« Ibid p. 176. 
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1671= ) 7 years earlier, it must be (43 — 7— ) 36. If we take tha^ 
as correct, Mahyar’s age, when he was addressed first in Kaus 
Kamdin’s Rivayafc of 1663 i.c., (1671—1663=) 18 years earlier, 
would come to (36—18—) 18 years— too young an age for one to 
be addressed as the first leading man of a community. But one 
may say, that the head-priesthood being hereditary, that may be 
possible.* But, later instances at Naosari show us that in cases 
of minority of age, they appoint somebody else to act for the 
minor. However, as the Mahyar-nameh gives us no authority 
for its statement, we may not attach much importance to it. 
So, under all circumstances, we may take Mahyar’s age at the 
time of death to be about 62. 

TT ir K ^ Kaikobad, I have spoken above under 

13 Kaikoba . ^ separate section as the Petitioner. 

Kaikobad speaks (c. 135) of the illustrious ancestors of Mino- 
chehr shah (aba-i-amjad-i Minochehr), as 
mu Til X • performing the service (khedmat) of govern- 
oul mentia their toes. Who were thero an- 

Minochehr Shah. cestors. We learn from the Persian Kiva- 
yats and other sources that Minochehr had an 
illustrious ancestry. I have given in my 
work ‘‘ A Few Events in the Early History of the Parsees and 
their Dates (pp. 93-98), an account and a geneological table of 
the family. The founder of the family was Changa Shah, the 
son of Asa. We find, 1478, 1481, 1611, 1616 A.C. as the dates 
of some events of his life. We find from various sources, some 
accounts of his undermentioned descendants — ^the “ ancestors of 
Minochehr ’’ who are referred to in the petition. 

Manock-Changa. — Changa Shah had a son named Manock. 
The Mahyar-nameh says, that he was at Delhi in the khedwat 
of Humayun ^ who was always pleased with the Zoroastrians 
{Za Zarrtushtiyan shad budi modam p. 114, 1. 1.) and was given 
by that King, the Desaigiri of Naosari and Parchol. * Now, 
we learn from the Akbar-nameh and from the accounts, 
given above of Humayun, that Humayun had started 
for the conquest of Gujarat on 8th November 1634. He had 
finished the conquest in 1636. He had captured Surat and 
Naosari. So, it seems that the first acquaintance of the family 
with the Moghal kings was in the time of Humayun who took 
Manock Changa in his khedmat and gave him the Desaigiri of 
Parchol and Naosari in 1636 or some time after that. 


- The Naosari Mherji Rcuia Library Ms. p. 113 couplet 12. 
s Ibid p. 114. 
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A ixnnox nr^PEBsuN vebsb 

I- 

Refer enm to Manock changa in various writings — ^We jfind 
Teferenres to Manock Changa in the following writings : (a) 
^quetil Du Perron^ speaks of a Borsian Rivayat of R/Oz Daep- 
a.*dar, mah Aban 885 Yazdazardi (1516 A.CO'^'nd says that 
Manock was the person addressed to in the Rivayat. (6) In a 
.Gujarati document of Samvat 1576 i.e., 1520 A.C., passed to 
Rana Jesang, the grandfather of Kaikobad, Manock Changa 
signed first as a leading man.^ (c) He is refeired to as a leading 
man of Naosari in the Shapur Asa’s Rivayat of 896 Yazdazardi 
(1527 A.C.)® He is there spoken of as the dahyovad 

t.e., the leader, (d) Manock Changa is 

referred to in a Persian writing known as ‘‘ Kisseh-i Kaus va 
Afshad ” written in 900 Yazdazardi (1531 A.C.), as the builder 
of a Tower of Silence at Naosari, in or about 1531 A.C.^ The 
ruins of this Tower of Silence are known at present at Naosari 
as those the Tower of Silence of Minochershah. Minochershah 
was a grandson of Manock, and he, perhaps, repaired it ; and 
so, perhaps, his name was associated with it (e) A Persian 
work Viraf-i Kausi was written at the instance of Manock and 
his son Bahman in 1533. • (/) We find the name of Manock as 
that of a leader of Naosari in the Rivayat of 904 Yazdazardi 
(1535 A.C.) of Aspandyar Yazdyar. ^ 

All these references give us dates, 1516, 1520, 1527, 1531, 1533 
and 1535 A.C, So, it is^ probable, that Humajmn, when he 
came to Surat® and from there to Naosari, he came into contact 
with Manock Changa, who was a dahyopat or leader at Naosari, 
and he took him into his service (khedmad), as referred to in the 
Mahyar nameh. 



1 Zend Avesta, I, Partie II, Notices &c. p, XXXVIII. 

* Vide for this document, my Paper, “ Parseee at the Court of Akbar 
and Dastur Meherji Bana.” pp. 168-61. 

8 Parsee Prakash I. p. 7 It is in Persian language but written in Avesta 
characters. Vidti, my “ Parsess at the court of Akbar.” pp. 66-67. 

A Parsee Prakash I p. 7. 

6 We know of several instances, wherein the works of the founders of 
» cities and buildings are associated with the names of their descendants 
who may have repaired or renovated them (Vide my Shatroihft-i Airon). 

« Parsi Prakash I. p. 7. 

7 Ibid p. 8. 

8 Vide above, the account of his conquest *of .Gujarat in this Ssetion 
<of ^personages. 
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Bahman.-r-^ne of the ancestors of Minochehr rderred to" in 
the petition, was Bahman, the son of the above Manook and 
father of Minochehrshah mentioned in the petition. Of this 
Bahman, the Mahyar-nameh says that Humaynn, on the death 
.of Manock, continued the Desaiship of Naosari and Parchol in 
4ihe hands of his son Bahman. Humayun died on 27th January 
1556. Akbar, coming to throne, continued the Desaigiri 
of Bahman. Bahman, jointly with his father, got the ¥waf-d 
Kausi written by one Kaus who had come from Persia.^ The 
Fatel family of Naosari is said to have descended ftom him.® 

Minochehr is referred to about four times in the petition. 

Kaikobad speaks of him as “ our Minochehr’* 

16 Minochehr. cc. ( Minochehr of our Parsee ^ 

184-139. ' community. It must be borne in mind, 

that in the firmans given to Kaikobad oii 
behalf of his father and himself, he is spoken of as Kaikobad 
Parsee In the Parwaneh, he is spoken of as 

Farsi ( jtl )^. In a mehzar ) he is spoken of as 

** Kaikobad the son of Mehryar Parsi ( 

In the Farman given to MuUa Jamasp and Mulla Hoshang, 
they are spoken of as Farsi ( Chaknameh, 
relating to their land also, they are spoken of as Farsi.^ This 
appelation shows that they, as members of a distinct com- 
munity drew the attention of the rulers and the ruled. So, 
when Kaikobad speaks of Minochehr as ‘‘Our Minochehr ’* he 
meant to draw to himself the attention of Jahangir as a Parsi, 

Then, according to Kaikobad, his forefathers (aba) were all 
glorious (amjad) and they were in the khidmat of the kings. 
Minochehr’s father conducted the Desaigiri of Naosari and 
Parchol. Just as Akbar took Mahyar to Agra at the time of his 
visit to Surat, Humayun seems to have taken Minochehr to his 
Court and to have made him his own treasurer (Idiazancbi-i 
khud). With Minochehr went his brother Noshirwan and also 
other relatives. They were all given some khedmats. 

Minochehr is referred to as one of the leading men cd 
Naosari in the Persian Rivayat of Kaus Kamdin of A.C. 1658.® 

1 Parsee Prakash 17. 2 Ibid p. 862. 

8 Vide my Parsees at the Court of Akbar and Dastur Meherji Rauf 
pp. 93,119. 4 Ibid p. 133. 6 Ibid p. 133, 1. 4. 

® Vide my Paper “ A Farman of Emperor Jehangir in favour of two 
Parsees of the Dordi family of Naosari (Jour. B.B.R.A.S. Vol. XXI 69-246). 
Vide my Asiatic Papers, Part HI p. 102. ^ Ibid p. 143. 

8 Vide my “ Few Events in the Early History of the Paree^-” p. > 
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He is also referred to in the Persian letter of about 1670 A.O. 
written by Fredun Murzban, as said in the Rivayat.' 

The petition refers to Noshirwan, t^he brother of Minochehr*, as 
also being in ’the khcdmckt of the King 
16 Noshirwan. (Akbar). We find his name in the above 
geneological table of Minochehr, as the 
brother of Minochehr. So, he also was a great grandson of 
Chang shah, a well-known leader of Naosari. (a) We learn 
from the Darab-nameh above ® referred to, that it was for this 
Noshirwan, that Kaikobad had made a copy of that mmeh from 
the library of Akbar. As Noshirwan had, as a brother of the 
kliazanchi Minochehr, an access to the royal library, he may 
have introduced Kaikobad to that library, (b) He is also re- 
ferred to in the letter of Fredun Murzban in the Rivayat. 
(c) He is referred to as one of the addressees in the Rivayat of 
Kaiis Mahyar of 1601.^ 

Akbar was illiterate but not his father Huma 3 run. He had a 
library which he always carried with him in the charge of a 
librarian, wherever he went. It went with him in his military 
expeditions and even in his flight to Persia.'^ So, it is possible, 
that the library from which Kaikobad took a copy of the Darab- 
nameh may have come down to Akbar from his father Humayun, 
Geneological Ta-- I give below a geneological table of 
ble of the family. Minochehr and his ancestors.® 

. Asa 


Changa Shah 

(1478, 1481, 15ll, 1516 A.C.) 


Behram Changa Manock 

(1481, 1511 A.D.) Changa. 


Rana 

(1553 A.C.) 

Dhayan (1516, 1520 A.C.) 

I ^1 

Dhayan Noshirwan 
Changa. Changa. 


Manock Asdin 


Bahmanshah. Nagoj 


Kaikobad. 


Minochehr. Noshirwan. 


1 Ibid. 2 Vide above p. 6. 3 Parei Prakash I p. 839. 

4 History of Jahangir by Beni Prasad (1922) p. 16. 

6 Vide iny “ A few Events in the Early history of the Parsee and th^i 
Dates ” p. 97. Vide p-222 

( )• According to the Dishaapothi of Samvant 178s 

(1726 A. 6), three members of the family were killed by Mahomedan 
(vide its names of roz Ram mah Tir). 


22 
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VIII. 

PLACES MENTIONED IN THE PETITION. 

I will now speak of the places mentioned in the Petition. 

Surat is referred to more than once in Kaikobad’s petition 
Akbar’s visit to the city is specially referred 
1 Surat cc. 4647. to, as the one leading to Dastur Meherji 
Rana’s and his son Kaikobad's introduction 
to the Mogul Emperor. 

Surat, was, at that time, the head-quarters of the Parsees 
of India, and the neighbouring town of 
Surat, the Head- jq^^osari was specially the headquarters of 
FazVs Parsee priesthood. Abu Fazl thus refers 
reference to the to Surat in his Ain-i-Akbari (Ain XV) in his 
Parsees. account of the Sarkar of Surat. “ Surat is 

a celebrated port. The river Tapti runs by it and at a 
distance of 7 kos thence, falls into the sea. Raner (Rander) 
on the opposite side of the Tapti is a port dependant on Surat ; 
it was formerly a large city. The ports of Khandewi (Gandewi) 
and Balsar also are a part of the Surat division. Numerous 
fruits abound especially the pine -apple, and oils of all kinds 
and rare perfumes ^re obtainable. The followers of Zoroa- 
ster coming from Persia, settled here. They follow the 
teaching of the Zend and the Pazend, and erect funeral 
structures (dakhmahas)i . j) 

Blochman’s Text y j j ail 

of the Aini-Akabari (1877) — Vol. 1, p. 488 1. 2), Thus through 
the wide tolerance of His Majesty every sect enjoys freedom. 
King Akbar himself had given 100 bighas of land to the Parsees 
of Surat for the construction of a dakhmeh, Ihe original 
of this grant was lost during the sack of Surat by Shivaji. So, 
later on, Ahmad Shah renewed it. For an account of these 
facts and for a Gujarati translation of Ahmad Shah’s Farmdn^ 
vide the printed account books of the Parsee Panchayat of 
Bombay for the Samvat year 1903 (1848 A. C.) pp. 99-108 and 
for the Samvat year 1904 (1849 A.C)pp. 145-49. 

The twofold Im- Surat had importance in the Mogul times, 
portance of (Surat.) for two reasons: (a) Firstly, it was an 
important port trading with many countries of the West. 
(6) Secondly, it was the port of India, as now Bombay is 

1 Jarret’s Translation, Vol. II, p. 243. 
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for the pilgrims to embark for their pilgrimage to Mecca. The 
supply of suMcient convenience of embarkation and safe voyage 
towards Mecca, was as much a subject of anxiety and solicitude 
to the Mogul government, as it is now to the British Indian 
Government. Now a days, when we have to apply for passports 
for travelling in foreign countries, we have to spend a few Rupees. 
But Gulbadan Begam, the daughter of Humayun, had to give 
a village to the Portuguese as her pass-port fee. Smith says : 
“ When Gulbadan Begam was going on pilgrimage in 1576, she 
had bought the necessary pass by ceding to the Portuguese, a 
village called Butsar,^ situated near Daman. After her return, 
when she was no longer dependent on the hated Christians, she 
directed the imperial officers to retake the village. When they 
tried to do so they were repulsed with loss’’.^ 

According to the Ain-i-Akbari, Akbar had divided his terri- 
tories into 12 Subahs. These 12 Subahs 
'Surat belonged were divided into 106 Sarkars. These 106 
to the Subahship Sarkars were divided into 2,737 townships, 
of Gujarat. The 12 Subahs were : Allahabad, Agra, 

. Oudh, Ajmer, Ahmedabad, Behar, Bengal, 

Delhi, Kabul, Labor, Multan and Malwah. Berar, Khandesh 
and Ahmednagar were added, later on, when conquered. Surat, 
preferred to in our petition, belonged to the Subahship of Ahmeda- 
bad, which was also spoken as that of Gujarat. The revenue of 
the 12 Subahs came to Rs. 90,743,881.3 The Subah of Gujarat 
extended from Burhanpur to Jagat (Dwarka in Kathiawa^r), 
from Jalor to Daman and from Edar to Khambayat.^ A^t 
first, Pattan was its capital, then Champaner, and then Ahmeda- 
bad. Surat, as a Sarkar of Gujarat, is spoken of as “ a celebrated 
port®’’. The Sarkar of Surat had 31 Mahals or paragnas. It cont- 
ained 1,312,815 bigahs of land. Its revenue was 19,035,180 
dams. Parchol, named in the petition, was the second in the list 
of the 31 mahals with an area of 55,920 bigahs and a revenue of 
1,508,000 dams.6 

1 The village of Buts&r near Dam fin, may perhaps be Bulsar. 

2 Smith’s Akbar p. 203. 3 Jarrett’s Translation, II p. 116. 

4 Ibid pp. 238-39. 5 Ibid p. 243. 

6 Ibid II p. 266. A dam, in Akbar’s time, was ,\jth of a rupee (Smithes 
Akbar p. 139 n). According to Wilson, the rates varied. In the reign 
of Akbar, 40 dams were reckond to a rupee; in that of Alemgir 461; at 
ter periods 80 and 90 are the proportionate rfites, which appear to have 
been liable to great fluctuation (Wilson’s Oriental Language Glossary of 
TennSk P> 121.) • 
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Akbar’s conquest of Surat was a kind of re-conquest, because 
it was at first conquered by his father 

Akbar’s Con. Humayun. The Akbar-nameh has a sq^a- 
quest of Surat. rate chapter (chap. XXI II) i on Humayun’s 
conquest of Gujarat. Humayun left his 
capital on 8th November 1534 for the conquest of Gujarat. 
Sujat was taken by him in 1535. He entrusted the Governor- 
ship of Surat, of the adjoining town of Nansari (Naosari), and of 
Branch t o Qasim Husain Sult§,n.2 Soon after, Gujarat again 
rose in rebellion and Humayun reconquered it. He visited 
Cambay, and, from there, went to Baroda and Broach, and from 
there to Surat. ^ The fort of Surat was built in the time of 
Humayun by Rumi Khan, who was also known as Safar.^ it 
seems that, as said above, it was, perhaps, during this visit of 
Surat, and probably of Naosari also, that Humayun met Manock 
Asa, the son of Changa Asa of Naosari and the grandfather of 
Minochehr, as referred to in the petition and gave him a khedmat 
in his court. 

Akbar took Surat during his first invasion of Gujarat. Some 
time before the death of Humayun, Gujarat and Malwa had 
thrown off their allegiance to the Court of Delhi. Akbar, after 
his accession to the throne at Kalanaur in the Gurdaspur 
district, at first, strengthened his power over Delhi and the 
adjoining countries, and then marched towards Gujarat and 
conquered it. Surat was ‘‘the objective of the campaign.’’® 
'' Raja Todar Mall was sent to report on the strength of 
the Surat defences. When he returned with an encouraging 
report, Akbar, on the last day of December (1572) marched from 
Baroda. On January 11th, 1573, he approached Surat, and 
presenty began regular seige operations. While the seige 
was in progress, according to the court chronicler’s version, 
certain Portuguese from Goa, who had arrived with the inten- 
tion of assisting the defence, came to the conclusion that Akbar’s 
force was irresistable, and that it would be more prudent to 
conciliate him. They accordingly assumed the attitude of 
friendly envoys, offered presents, and were graciously received 

Friendly relations with the foreigners had for him the 

practical advantage that they enabled him to secure a safe 
conduct for the Mecca pilgrims, which was dependent on the 
good-will of the Portuguese. The Mogul emperors never showed 

1 Beveridge’s Translation Vol. 1, pp. 300 et seq. 

55 Ibid p. 317. 3 Ibid p. 318. 4 Ibid p, 319. 

Smith’s Akbar, p. U 1. 
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any aptitude for maritime affairs or possessed a fleet worth 
mentioning. Theii coasts and the neighbouring seas were thus 
at* the mercy of the Portuguese, who felt no scruples about the 
manners in which they exercised their power. In those days 
Akbar took a lively interest in the Mecca pilgrimage, and was 
ready to spend money freely in helping the pilgrims.”^ 

It was from Surat that Gul-badan the well-known daughter of 
Babar, whose Humayun-nameh is well known, started for her 
pilgrimage to Mecca . 2 This was two years after Akbar ’s con- 
quest of Surat. Akbar, though he disliked the Portuguese, desired 
tp be friendly with them, because, he knew, that otherwise, 
being strong at sea, they would harass his Muslim pilgrims.® 
Surat capitulated on 26th February 1573. Its commander Ham- 
zaban, who was formerly in the service of Huma 5 nin, was for- 
given and granted his life, but was punished by his tongue being 
cut off because he had become indiscreet in his speeches about 
Akbar. The conquest of Surat seems to have delighted Akbar 
much. He indulged much in drink after his victory at Surat. 

Abu Fazl describes Akbar’s invasion of Gujarat in his Akbar- 
nameh (Chap. LXXVIII).^ This invasion took place in the 
17th Divine year from the accession. It was the year Amardad 
of the 2nd cycle.® Abu Fazl attributed the loss of Gujarat 
from the hands of the Moghal Emperor to the carelessness of the 
Moghal Officers. He says that ‘‘ the officers of Gujrat, especially 
Saiyid Mubarak, ’ Itraad Kiian, and ’ Imad-al-Mulk had looked 
after their own interests.... They. .. .brought forward a 
worthless boy 'named Nannu who was of low origin, and gave 
him out as a son of Sultan Mahmud. They gave him the title 

1 Smith’s Akbar, p. 113. Ftde Elliot’s History of India, Vol. VI, p. 42. 

2 The History of Humayun (Humayun-Naina) by Gulbadan Begum» 
translated by Annette S. Beveridge (1902). Introduction p, 71. There is 
one point in the account of this lady’s pilgrimage that draws our 
attention. It is, that custom required that males, never mind if they 
were mere boys, should escort ladies. Akbar’s sons, Morad and Salim, 
aged 5 and 4, were asked to escort the ladies from Agra to Surat. 

3 Smith’s Akbar, p. 113. 

4 Beveridge’s Translation Vol. II pp. 536 et seq. 

6 As to this method of naming the year vide Chap. Ill of the Akbar- 
nameh The enlightened mind of H.M. the Shahinshah also directed 
i-hat there should be duodenary cycle of the years of this Era, each year 
being named after a month, e.g., the first year was the year Farwardhi 
Bahi, the second, the year Ardibeheet Hahl.” (Beveridge’s Akbar-uameh* 
Vol. II, p, 17.) 
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of Muzaffar Shah and pursued their own private advantage. 
Ahmadabad, which is the capital of Gujrat, Cambay and much 
of the country fell into the possession of ’ Itmad Khan. Surat, 
Broach, Baroda and Campanir to Cingiz Khan, the son of ’ Imad- 
al-Mulk.’^i 

Kaikobad speaks of a place called Gir Jahak Nandan 
( yS ) to which he went with 
2. Girjhok Nandan Jahangir’s hunting party. Kaikobad speaks 
0. 71. of it as one single place, but it appears from 

Jahangir’s Memoirs, ^ that it was a name 
made up from the names of two places^ — Girjahak and Nandana. 
The translators of Jehangir’s Memoirs say that ‘‘ these places 
are in Sindsagar, near Multan.”^ 

The Ain-i Akbari (ain 20)® mentions Girjak as one of the 
places in the Sarkar of Sindh Sagar Doab and speaks of it as 
Kirjhak. It gives its area as 21491 bighas, and revenue as 
961755 dams. Jarrett says that it is the Girjahak of the Ancient 
Geography (p. 163) of Cunningham, who took it “to be the 
Hindu name for Jalalpur, the probable site of Bukephala built 
in memory of Alexander’s horse.”® Jahangir went to Girjak 
more than once for hunt : (a) He went there a-hunting in the 

15th Ilahi year after his accession which began on 10th March 
1620,^ on his return tour from Kashmir. He had previously 
sent there hunters “ to form qamurgahs, so as to prepare Jirgas 
(hunting-rings ).”S (6) Then, he went a-hunting there again, 
at the end of the 16th year on the 24th of Isphandarmaz 
(about 6th March 1622). He had sent, 5 days before “ Hunts- 
men and yasdwuldn (guards) to prepare a jarga (hunting 

rmg).”9 


1 Ibid, p. 637. 

2 Memoirs by Rogers and Beveridge I, p. 81. 

8 In India, there are several places, which, though they are two separate 
villages, are known by a joint name. For example, the name of Bilimora, 
a village about 12 miles from Naosari on the Bombay side, is made up of 
the names of two villages Bili and Mora. Similarly the name of Jehan 
Bordi, a village on the south of Bulsar is made up from the names of two 
villages Jehan and Bordi. Similarly Bandah Rajpur near Janjira, and 
Karari-Matwar near Naosari. Cf. Budapest in Europe from Buda and 
Pesth. 

^ Ibid, p. 81, n. 1. 

6 Jarrett ’s Translation, Vol. II p. 324. 

® Ibid p. 324, D. 1, 7 Memoirs 11, p. 130. 

8 Ibid p. 181 8 Ibid p. 220. 
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Kaikobad refers to his visit of Kabul with the hunting party 
of Jahangir. Kabul formed a part of the 

3. Cabul cc. 73, teiTitories of the Moghal Emperors of India, 
74, 79, 114. who spoke of it as their Wikyat or home.^ 

Jahangir speaks of it as “ my native land-”* 
So, before speaking of Jahangir’s hunting excursion there, I will 
speak on the subject of the association of Jahangir’s ancestors 
with the city, especially because the story of Humaynn’s associa- 
tion with the city tells us of his library, from which, when it was 
inherited by Akbar, Kaikobad is said to have made a copy of 
the Persian Darab-nameh, of the manuscript of which, it is 
said that it was “ a soul-reviving book. . . .rare in the cities of 
India, &g.”® 

Babar had taken Kabul in the beginning of October 1504.^ 
On the death of Babar, it passed into the hands of Humayun’s 
brother Kamran. Humayun, on being defeated by Sher Khan 
of Bihar at KAnauj, and not having expected help from his 
brother Kamran, ruler of Kabul, led a wandering life, during 
which, when in Sind, he married Hamida Banu Begam. The 
result of this marriage was the birth of Akbar at Umarkot in 
Sind, on 23rd November 1542. Humayun, finding himself in 
continuous difficulties, left India with a view to go to Kandahar, 
to ask from there the help of the Shah of Persia. He left his 
infant son, Akbar, at Umarkot in the charge of his uncle, who, 
later on, sent the child to Kandahar. Humayun mot the Shah 
of Persia, who, after some time, sent him to see the ruins of 
Persepolis and then gave him the help of his Persian troops to 
conquer Kandahar. Humayun took Kandahar. He then took 
Oabul on 18th November 1545.® Kamran reconquered it, in 
1550, when Humayun failed disastrously in his invasion of 
Badakhshan.7 Humayun regained it at the end of 1650.® 
Even after this, there was a struggle about it, but, at last, 
Huqiayun had ’a final hold upon it.^ There is one statement 
in the history of its final capture that draws our special atten- 
tion. In the struggles and fights in Afghanistan, Humaynn had 


1 Akbar-nameh by Beveridge, I, p. 252. 

2 Memoirs by Rogers and Beveridge, I, p. 90. 

3 Vide for particulars, my “ Parsees at the Court of Akbar and Dastur 
Meherji Rana,” pp. 171-176. Videp, 174 for the quotation- 

4 Akbar-nameh of Beveridge, I, p. 228. 

6 Akbar-nameh by Beveridge, Vol. I., p. 648 (V. Smith gives the date 
as 15th November 1646. Smith’s Akbar, p. 17). 

« Ibid 1, p. 501. 7 Smith’s Akbar, p. 26. 8 p. 26. 

® Akbar-nameh by Beveridge, I, p. 571. 
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lost his library — ^two boxes of books. But at the final victory 
the books unexpectedly came back to his hands and he was 
delighted. In the final victory, his army had a good deal of 
booty. Huma 3 nin seeing two camels with boxes said : ‘‘Every 
one is having his plunder, let mine be these two camels.’’ He 
went himself and taking their nose-strings, ordered that they 
should be made to kneel and that the boxes should be opened, so 
that he might see what was inside. By a beautiful coincidence 
it was found that the special, royal books which were lost 
at the battle of Qibcaq were in those boxes and in peifect 
condition. This was the occasion for a thousand rejoicings. ’’^ 
I think it was this library of rare books, which, from Humayun, 
passed into the hands of Akbar, and it contained the rare copy 
of Persian Darab-nameh from which Kaikobad took a copy at 
the desire of Noshirwan, who is referred to in the petition as 
having gone to the royal court with his brother Minochehr.^ 

The fact, that Humayun had a good library and that Akbar 
had an access to it, is shown from another statement in the 
Akbar-nameh. In the account of the rebel Hemu, whose head 
was cut off and sent to Cabul, “ to give a lesson to the super- 
ficial,”3 we read : “ One day this cyclopaedia of Divine things 

Akbar) was in the library of H. M. Jahanbani (i.e., Huma- 
yun) and in order to sharpen his mind was employing himself in 
drawing.”^ 

In the time of disturbances and difficulties, Kabul was th© city 
where the royal ladies were sent for protection. As said above, 
it was spoken of as wilayat or home, and in the time of Babar, 
even his officers were inclined to go to Kabul in times of 
difficulty. For example, in 1526, at Agra, when there was 
a prevalence of hot winds, “an impure samum and sickness 

distress for food,” etc.,^ there was a general 

stampede among officers towards Kabul, but Babar stuck to 
his post. He said : “ We have won this fine country by labour 
and hardship : to give it up foi a little fatigue and contra- 
riety, is neither the way of WOTld-conquerors nor method of 
wise men ; joy and sorrow, comfort and distress are linked to- 
gether Whoever has a mind to depart to Kabul 

(Wilayat), and to exhibit his own worthlessness, it matters 

1 Ibid, I p. 571. 

For the Colophon of this Ms., vide my '* Parsees at the Court of 
Akbar and Dttstur Moherji Rana,” pp. 171-75. 

8 Akbar-nameh of Beveridge, II, p. 67. 

4 Ibid p. 67. 5 Ibid I, p. 251-62. 
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not, let him go. But we, relying on the lofty courage which 
rests on the Divine help, have fixed India in our h^rt.”}, 
Go the death of Islam or Salim Shah Sur, the son of Shir Shah 
in 1554, Humay un invadea India and in February 1555 occupied 
Lahore.^ Humayun died on 24th January 1556 by an accident 
while getting down from his library in the Sher Mandal at 
Delhi and trying at the a? me time to attend to the call of the 
muazzin to say prayers.^ 

' Akbar ascended the thione of India on 14th February 1556, ^ 
After his attempt to found an eclectic religion, Akbar had 
become unpopular among some of his orthodox officers, end so, 
they wanted to replace him by an orthodox prince, his half- 
brother Mirza Muhammad Hakim, the ruler of Cabul.® Akbar 
prepared to march towards Cabul against his brother and started 
on 8th February 1581. « Akbar entered Cabul on 9th August 
1581. Cabul had become in Akbar ’s time, “ a place of busy 
trade, crowded with merchants from India, Persia and Tartary. ^ 

Now coming to Kaikobad's reference to the hunting expedi- 
tion to Cabul, Jahangir speaks at some length of his visit to 
C>abul, which was his ‘‘native land”.® Jahangir speaks of his 
intended tour to Cabul, as a hunting tour ” (Memoirs Vol I. 
p. 90). But it was more, a pleasure and business tour. Kaikobad 
does not speak of it, and that very rightly, as a hunting 
tour. Beni prasad takes a correct view, when, speaking of 
March 1407, he says : “Jahangir resolved to spend the ensuing 
summer on the cool heights of Kabul” (History of Jahangir, 
p. 161. For Jahangir’s itinerary from Lahore to Kabul, vide 
Ibid, p. 169). 

Lahore is mentioned by Kaikobad, in the petition, as the 
capital (darul Khalafat), where his nephew 

4. Lahore cc. was detained in jail in his place. He des- 
186-186. cribes the miserable condition in which 

jH"isoner8 were kept in the jail there. Lahore, though visited 
by Akbar more than once as a great city, was not raised by 
him to the rank of the capital. Akbar’s visit of Lahore 
in 1567, draws one’s special attention on account of a great 
hunt known as qamargha which he organized on llth March 

1 Ibid I, p. 262. 2 Smith’s Akbar. p. 28. 8 Ibid p. 29. 

4 Ibid, p. 30. 6 Ibid, p. 190. 

Father Monserrate was, at Akbar’s command, in his company as his 
son Murad’s tutor. Ibid p. 193. ^ Ibid, p. 200. 

8 Ibid, p. 395. 9 Memoire by Beveridge I, p. 90. 
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1567.1 The Akbar-nameh’s aooount of this hunt gives us 
an idea, as to why Jahangir’s hunting parties, in some of 
which Kaikobad was present, were large. The Akbar-nameh 
says : Several thousand foot -men from the towns and 

villages of the Lahore province were appointed to drive 

the game. A wide space within ten miles of Lahore 

was chosen for the collecting of the animals . ”2 It took 
one month to organize the whole bunt. “ There was pleasure 
from morning till evening and from evening till morning. After 
H. M. the Shahinshah had, during five successive days, enjoyed 
various kinds of sport, the great officers and the attendants of 
the harem were allowed to come into the hunting-ground. 
Gradually the servants of the court were allowed to enter until 
at last the turn came of individuals from among the troopers 
and footmen. Jahangir, in his Memoirs, refers to Lahore as 
the place, where, in the grape-season, one can find all kinds of 
grapes — ^the sahibl, the habshl and the kishmishl.'^ But 
Jahangir disliked it as a place of “ disaffected hypocrites.”® 

Kaikobad speaks of Lahore as Darul khilafat or capital, 
perhaps, in the general sense of a great city. Being a great 
city on the way from Persia and Central Asia to Agra and 
Delhi, it had acquired great importance. We find a reference 
to it as such in a letter of a Persian Zoroastrian, Ardeshir, 
who had come from Persia to the Court of Akbar, written 
in 967 A. Y. i.e, 1598 A.C.« 

Kaikobad refers twice to Agra. He first refers to it as the 
city, where he went with his father Mahyar, 

Agra cc. 51-53» in the retinue of Akbar from Surat. He 
next refers to it (c. 11 8) as the pbce, where, 
on arrival, he expected that the Mustaufi of 
the King’s camp would place before the Diwan his case, in 
which, he thought, the State owed to him a sum. 

As to the first mention, ILaikobad says, that Akbar took him 
and his father to Agra after the capture of Surat (giraftand Surat 

1 Beveridge, referring to another author, says that 50,000 beaters were 
employed. Akbar-nameh by Beveridge, Vol. II p. 416 n. 2. 

2 'Ibid, p. 416. 3 Ibidp. 417. 

* Memoirs by Rogers and Beveridge I. 6. 

6 Tarikh-i Salim Shahi, as referred to in Elliot’s History of India, 
VI p. 274. 

® V ide for the letter, my “Parsees at the Court, of Akbar and Dastur 
Meherji Rana ” pp. 24-26, Vide Mr. M. R. Unwala’s Bivayat of Darab 
Hormazdyar with my Introtjuction, Vol, II, p, 456, 11. 10-1 L 
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Shah-i kamgar c. 47). Surat was captured on 26th February 
1573. Then Akbar started on his return journey on 13th April 
1573. He arrived at Fahpur-Sikri on 3rd June 1573 when-he 
was received by Abu FazaFs father Shaikh Mubarak, and other 
notables.* These dates then tell us that it was in the early 
part of June 1573 that Kaikobad first went to Agra with his 
father; 

Akbar had made Agra his capital in 1558. Abu Fazl, in his 
Akbar-nameh^, while speaking of Akbar’s first visit there, says 
that Agra “ for air and water makes Bagdad ashamed of the 
Tigris, and Egypt of the Nile.” Akbar first came to Agra on the 
17th of Aban 966 Hijri, corresponding to 30th October 1558.^ 
He gave celestial rank to the citadel, which was known by 

the name of Badalgarha, by his alighting there. ”4 “ Por 

trees and fruits its soil is like Khurasan and Iraq With all 

grandeur and glory it became once more the abode of the Cali- 
phate, and the centre of the Sultanate.^ In 1575, he com- 
menced building its great fort which took 8 years to be finished, 
though 3,000 to 4,000 workmen were working on it. He got a 
great fort built at Agra, because, he considered its position to 
be “the centre of Hindustan.”® Jahangir continued it as his 
capital or metropolis.^ 

Kaikobad, in his accounts of Jahangir’s visit to Kabul, refers to 
Nimlah and to a narrow or oifficultplace (ja-i 

Nijnlah c. 79. sakhb) where his came gave him some trouble 
and anxiety, and where Jahangir advised him 
as to what to do. Jahangir thus refers to his hunt at this 
place : “On the 24th (Jumada-l-awwal), between the garden 
of Wafa^ and Nimlah, a hunt took place, and nearly forty 
red antelopes were killed. A female panther (yuz) fell into 
our hands in this hunt.”^ As determined from Jahangir’s 
itinerary in his Memoirs, it is two stages in the diiection 
of Cabul from the place known as the garden of Wafa. 

1 Smith’s Akbar, pp. 113-17. 2 Beveridge’s Translation II, 117. 

3 Ibid. 4 Ibid. 6 Ibid, p. 118. 3 Ibid, p. 372. 

7 Tarikh-i Salim Shahi, quoted by Elliot VI, p. 268. 

8 “ Babar made this garden in 914 (1608 A.C.). It was opposite 
Adinapur which was south of the Kabul River and about a mile south of 
Jalalahbad (Akbar -nameh, Beveridge’s Translation I, p. 239 n. 4). 
Bagh-i Wafa meant “ Garden of Loyalty.” Another garden, also built 
Babar, was Bagh-i Safa i.e., '^the Garden of Purity.” It was near 
Jalalabad (the Ain-i Akbari. Jarrett’s Translation, Vol. II, p. 406). it 
was 11 miles distant from the Garden of Wafa (Ibid n. 2). 

9 Memoirs I, p. 125. Ibid. 
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We find this place mentioned in Abu Fazal’s account of the 
Sarkar of Kabul in the Ain-i Akbari.i There, the Sarkar of 
Kabul is mentioned as extending “ from Atak Benares on the 
Indus to the Hindu k5h.’’ Its length is 150 kos and breadt'h 
“ from Karabagh of Kandahar to Cheghan Sera” as 100 kos. We 
read : “ Adequate praise of its climate is beyond the power of 

pen to express, and although its winter is severe rather than 
moderate, it occasions no distress. The torrid and cold belts 
are so contiguous that the transition may be made from one to 
the other in a single day. Such approximation of summer and 
winter pasturage in an inhabited country is uncommon. Snow 
falls both in the plains and on the mountains ; in the former 
from November and on the latter from September : Babar 
states that the snowfall in the direction of Hindustan does not 
pass the crest of Badam Chashmah.^ This doubtless was the 
case in those days, but at the present time it extends to the 
crest of the Nlmlah and indeed as far as the Khaibar pass. 
Even in summer time covering is needed during the nights. 

Nimlah was known for a particular kind of rice. Abu Fazal 
speaks of it in his account of the Imperial kitchen. (Bk. I ain 23. 
Blochmann’s Translation, Vol. I, p. 57). He says : ‘'At the 
beginning of every quarter, the Diwan-i buyufcat (Superintendent 
of the Stores, Workshops, etc.), and the Mir Bakawal, collect 
whatever they think will be necessary, e.gr., Suk’hdas rice from 
Bharaij, Dewzirah rice from Gwaliar, Jinjinrice from Rajori and 
Nimlah, g’hi from Hiyar Firuzah ; ducks, water-fowls, snd cer- 
tain vegetables from Kashmir.” Nimlah is still known by the 
same name. 


1 Bk. Ill Ain XV. Jarrett’s Translation, Vol. II, p. 399. 

2 ‘ ' The pass of Badto Chashnxah lies south of the Kabul river between 
Little Kabul and Barikab (Erskine).” Ibid n. 1. 

3 Ibid p. 399. Abu Fazl then speaks on the question of the descent 
of the Afghans of Cabul from a remote ancestor Afghan, and says that 
while the Afghans themselves consider their descent to be from the 
Israelites, “some assert the Afghans to be Copts, and that when 
the Israelites came to Egypt from Jerusalem, this people (Copts) passed 
into Hindustan.” (Ibid p. 403). It may be noted here, that a recent writer 
supposes, that the Exodus was not from Egypt, but was in the direction 
towards Egypt from America via the Bahring Straits, and that the 
Afghans were the descendants of the Ipst two tribes of the Israelites, left 
in Afghanistan during the march towards Egypt (The Greater Exodus and 
tV)e Cradle of the Semetic Race, by Mr. Fitzgerald Lee. Fide mv 

Glimpae into the work of the B.B.R.A.S.,” p. 138), 
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Naosari, mentioned in the petition, is referred to in 
Mogal history, more than once. With the 

Naosari, c. 136. conquest of Surat, Naosari also was con-j 

* quered by Humayun in about 1635 A.C.^ 
Humayun entrusted the Governorship of Naosari to Qasim 
Husain Sultan. It is probable, that while entrusting the 
Governorship he may have come to Naosari, which is about 
22 miles from Surat. Shortly after Humayun's return towards 
his capital, Gujarat rose in rebellion and he returned to re- 
conquer it. He came to Surat via Cambay, Baroda and Broach.® 
.It is probable, as said above, that the event of Humayun taking 
with him to his capital, Manock bin Changa, the grandfather 
of Minochehr, referred to in the petition, may have occurred 
during this visit of Humayun. According to the Ain-i Akbari,^ 
Naosari was situated in the Sarkar of Surat. Out of the 30 
mahals of the Sarkar of Surat, Naosari was the 19th in point 
of area and also the 19th in the point of revenue. Its area was 
17,353 bigahs and revenue 297,720 dams. It was known for a 
“manufactory of perfumed oil found nowhere else.”^ For further 
particulars about its association with the Parsees and for Anque- 
til Du Perron’s reference to a place near it known as Kankra 
khari, where Akb^r first met Dastur Meherji (Mahyar) Rana, an 
event referred to in the petition, I will refer my readers to my 
“Parsees at the Court of Akbar and Dastur Meherji Rana.’’ 
According to Mr. Hawkins, Naosari, with its navigable river 
had, at one time, a great calico trade (vide Hawkin’s Voyages 
by Markham). According to Firasta, it was in the hands of 
Ramdeo as a personal estate. 

According to the Tabakat-i-Akbari of Nizamuddin Ahmad, had 
“ a fortified position in the neighbourhood,” 

* Naosari as a Fort, in the time of Humayun. One of the nobles 
of Sultan Bahadur of Gujarat, who fought 
against Humayun, had taken possession of Naosari and 
fortified it. (Munshi Nawal Kishore’s lithographed edition of 
1875 of the Tabakkat-i-Akbari, p. 198, 11. 21-23. Elliot’s 
History of India, Vcd. V, p. 197). A portion of the town is still 
known as Kote i.e, fort. 

x^ccording to thft Akbar -nameh, “ Khan Jahan of Shiraz and 
Rumi Khan, who had the name of Safar and who is the builder 

1 Akbar-naraeh, translated by Beveridge, I. p. 317. 

2 Ibid p. 318. 

* Jarrett’s Translation, Vol. IT, 257 Bloch mann’s Text, Vol. 1, 
p. 497, col. II, 11. 1 and 14. 

* Ibid p. 267. lx iSo j Uiif 

Blochihann’s Text, Vol. T, p 498, col. J, 1. 13 
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of the fort of Surat, united and took possession of Naosari, 
which was held by ‘ Abdu-lla Khan, a relative of Qasim Husain 
Khanuzbeg/' (Akbar Namah, Beveridge’s Translation, Vdi. I, 
p. 319. Bengal As. Society’s edition of Abd-ur-Rahim, Vol. I, 
p. 142, 11. 20-21. Vide Elliot’s History of India, Vol. VI, p. 15). 

It appears from the Khatim or the Supplement of the Mirat-i- 
Ahmedi, that Naosari was considered as one 

Naosari as a Port, of the sea-ports of the province of Ahmeda- 
bad. There were, in that province, 27 ports, 
''places where big ships anchor ” and 45 baras, t.c., "places 
where small boats called ‘ hodis ’ in Gujarat ” anchored. Naosari 
was one of such sea-ports. Like the ports of Broach, Bulsar, 
Ghandevi, Chikli, Sirbhavan and others, Naosari was looked 
after by the Mutasaddi of Surat. ^ 

Parchol is mentioned in the petition more than once with 
Naosari. It seems that the Desaiship of 

Parchol c. 136. these two places went together from Huma- 
yun’s time, when it was entrusted to Manock 
Changa, and then to his son Bahman, and then to his grandson 
Minochehr. After Minochehr, it passed into the hands of 
Kaikobad.2 The Ain-i Akbari^ places it in the Sarkar of 
Surat. It had 55,920 bigahs of land and had the revenue of 
1,508,000 dams. 

IX 

A FEW FEATURES OF JVIOGAL ADMINISTRATION 
AND OF JAHANGIR’S CHARACTER, AS REFERRED TO 
BY KAIKOBAD AND ILLUSTRATED BY HISTORY. 

1 will speak in this Section of a few features of Jahangir’s 
administracion and character as referred to in Kaikobad’s peti- 
tion, and as illustiated by Mogal History. 

Kaikobad refers to Jehangir’s chain of justice as jaras-i 
’adalat (c, 17.* Bell of Justice) and to the 

Jehangir’s chain impossibility of approaching the king (cc. 89, 
of justice (Jaras-i 90^ i22). As to the Chain of Justice itself, 
referred to by Kaikobad (c. 17), we read as 
follows in Jahangir’s Memoirs : “ After my accession, the first 
order that I gave was for the fastening up of the Chain of Justice, 

^ The Supplement tc the Mirat-i-Ahmedi by Syed Nawab Ali and 
Charles Norman Seddon (1924), p. 229, 

2 Vide Parsce Prakash I, p. 10, col. 2. 

2 Jarrett’s Translation, Vol. II, p. 256. 

41 The reason, why Kaikobad uses the word bell instead of chain, 
seems to be, that the chain had 60 bells, and it were the bells that made 
the noise. Vide below for the bells, 

C Memoirs by l^ogers and Beveridge I, p. 7. 
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so tliat if those engaged in the administration of justice should 
delay or practise hypocrisy in the matter of those seeking jus- 
tice^ the oppressed might come to this ohain and shake it so that 
its noise might attract attention. Its fashion was this : I 
ordered them to make a chain of pure gold, 30 gaz in length and 
<!5oiitaining 60 bells. Its weight was 4 Indian maunds, equal to 
42 'Iraqi maunds. One end of it they made fast to the battle- 
ments of the Shah Burj of the foit at Agra and the other to a 
stone post fixed on the bank of the river. 

Khafi Khan, in his Muntakhab-al Lubab® speaks of this 
chain as Zanjir-i ’adalat ( says that it had 

sixty bells ( ). Its one end was on the Shah- burj of 
Akbarabad (Agra) and the other on a column (mail ) on 
the river. On the subject of its use, he says : 

Translation — Any oppressed person, whose hand does not reach 
the skirt of the tyrannical officers, without reason (bila wasita), 
^^y? by putting his justice-seeking hand on that chain, make 
his voice of complaint and grievance for the oppression reach 
the ears of that justice-seeking King with the help of the beils. 

The Tarikh-Salim-Shahi also alludes to this Chain of Justice. 
It says : God from the tribunal of the six quarters of the 
Universe has bestowed the Chain of Justice upon his 

subjects. ”3 

The Translators of the Tuzuk^ say that, according to Du 
Jarric (III ch. XVII) Jahangir “ was following the idea of an old 
Persian King. It is mentioned in the Siyar al-muta’aklikhirin 
(reprint I, 230 ) that Muhammad Shah in 1721 revived this, 
and hung a long chain with a bell attached to it from the 
octagon tower which looked towards the river.”® The name 
of the “ old Persian king ” is not mentioned, but it was 
Noshirwan Adal (the Just, Chosroes I), of whom a similar 

1 Memoirs by Rogers and Beveridge. I, p. 7. 

2 Bengal Asiatic Society’s Text, edited by Maulavi Kabir Al-din Ahmad, 
Part I (1860), p. 248. 

9 Elliot’s History of India, Vol. VI, p. 262. 

* Memoirs by Rogers and Beveridge I, p. 7, n. 1 . Vide also Beni 
Prasad’s History of Jahangir p. Ill, n. 46.^ B Ibid p. 7, n, 1. 
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story is told.^ Kaikobad, while speaking of Jahangir's^ distri- 
bution of justice (dad dadan) refers to Naoshirwan (c. 13). When 
he compares him with the just king (Shah-i 'adil, c. 18), Jbb 
seems to refer to Naushirwan of whom he spoke before. 

The above quotation from the Tuzuk and the translator’s, 
note explain, why Kaikobad speaks of tlj^ chain as jaras, i.e., 
bell. He speaks thus, because the chain had bells which sound- 
ed when moved. Beni Prasad says that : “Khaf^Khan (I. 248), 
writing a century later mentions it with approval and adds 
that Jahangir ordered a proclamation to be made^at any- 
one who was oppressed might through th^ bells oring his 
complaint to his ears. A Persian MS., the R^ul Maluk (p. 20 
a) contains the fictitious story of an ass who, wandering on 
the river’s bank, happened to shake the chain. An inquiry 
was at once instituted into his ' grievance when it was found 
that his owner, a miser, did not look after him well. The 
man was warned. ^ Elliot saysi: “ The practice was a mere 
imitation of what was attributed to one of the early Chinese 
Emperors, Yu-tu (Modern Universal History, Vol. VII, p. 206). 
And Raja Anangpal had already done the same at Dehli.’*^ 
Anangpal’s story speaks of a bell that was placed between 
two stone lions. Instead of an ass, it is a crow that rings th^ell, 
(Vide Extract from Mir KLhusru’s Nuh Sipihr, Four Sphere, 
in Elliot’s Vol. Ill, p, 565.) * 

Prof. Jadunath Sarkar says : “ According to the ancient poli- 
tical ideal, which both the Hindus and the Muhammadans 
accepted, the sovereign is the fountain of justice, and it is his 
dut y t o try cases personally in open court . The Mughal Emperors 

acted up to this ideal. “The Emperor was the highest 

court of appeal and sometimes acted as a court of first instance, 
too. But, from the nature of things, only a few plaintiffs could 
reach his throne and he could spare time for adjudicating only 
a small portion of the appeals that were handed to him, though 
several of the Mughal Emperors, notably Jahangir, made a 
parade of their devotion to duty by hanging a golden chain 
from their palace-balcony to the ground outside Agra fort, to 
which the people in the streets could tie their petitions for royal 

1 Vide Siassat-nameh of Nizam-ul-Mulk, the Prim© Minister of 
Maleksha Seljuki. A story of the Chain is given under the heading of ; — 

2 Beni Prasad’s History of Jahangir (1922), p. 111. Beni Prasad adds 
that “ William Finch (Purchas IV, 74), however, expressly states that 
golden bells were attached to the Chain of Justice ” (p. Ill n. 48). 

3 Elliot’s History of India, Vol. VI p. 262 n. 1. 

* “ Mughal Administration, ” 2nd ed., p. 106, 
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JuBticein order to be drawn np to the Smperor, without their 
hp*ving to grease the i^lms of the palace porters and underlings, 
courtiers and other middlemen. The main defect of the depart* 
ment of law and justice was that there was no system, no orga* 
nization of the law courts in a regular gradation from the high- 
est to the lowest,^” Then Prof. Sarkar quotes the testimony 
of European visitors like Bernier and Mannuci who paid visits to 
the Moghul courts of later Emperors and adds that “in practice 
this high ideal was seldom attained/'^ Kaikobad’s petition 
illustrates this. He complaina in his petition that he could 
not approach King Jahangir to lay his case before him. • 

Beni Prasad gives a few instances of Jahangir’s solicitude for 
justice (History of Jahangir, pp. 116-137), 

Kaikobad say^ in his petition that he was among Jahangir’s 
followers during three hunting parties. All 

2. Jahangir’s the Moghal kings were fond of hunting. But 
extraordinary fond- Jahangir was extraordinarily so. A Dutch 
<ro.%l,T3, 79 !* trayeller of Indiaof Jahangir's time, Francisco 
« Pelsaert, says ‘‘ The chief business that 
inteipste the King and about which he asks questions, is in what 
place there is good hunting, sport being his greatest delight.’* 
This fondness for hunting is illustrated by the petition, wherein 
Kaikobad refers to three occasions of his hunting : 

# 

(а) The Hunt at Girjak Nandan where Jahangir was occu- 

pied in hunting for 3 months and 6 days (c. 71). ^ 

(б) A long hunting tour to Kabul, for which place he left 

Lahore ctti the 16th of Farwardin in the second Fash 
year, corresponding to the 25th of March 1607 and 
from where he returned to Lahore after nearly a 
year (c. 73). 

(c) A hunt at Nimleh during the return tour to Lahore (c. 79). 


When Kaikobad in his petition refers to three hunts of the 
King in the parties of which he himself was 
Jahangir a mighty personally present, one can imagine how 
of Natuere. many other hunts the King may have or- 

# * ganized and attended. Jahangir’s Memoirs 


1 Ibid p. 107. a Ibid p. 116 . 

3 Jehangir’s India. The Remonstrantie of Francisco Pekaert, 
translated from the Dutch, by W. H. Moreland and P. Gkyl (1926), p, 61. 
^ Vide above the Section of Placet for an account of this hunt. 
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Justify what Prof. Dowson says of him : — He was a mighty 
hunter, and took pleasure in sport, even in the later years of 
his life. He was a lover of nature, both animate and inanimate, 
and viewed it with a shrewd and observant eye. He mentions 
the peculiarities of many animals and birds, and shows that 
he watched their habits with diligence and perseverance. 
Trees, fruits and flowers also come under his observation, 
and he gives his opinions upon architecture and gardening 
like one who had bestowed time and thought upon them ” 
(Elliot’s History of India, Vol. VI, p. 282). 

Kaikobad speaks in his petition of having no wasilah' ( j J 
intermediary influential helper in the 
3. Wasilah-c. 89* King’s Court, who could remind the King 
of the promise he had given to him at 
Nimleh in Afghanistan, to issue an order for 
a khedmat for him. This illustrates one of the instructions to 
the subhadars in the Manual of instructions, referred to by Prof. 
Sarkar.2 It runs as follows : ‘‘ When you are appointed, 

you should engage a good diwan, — a trustworthy and 
experienced man who has already done work in the service 
of some high grandee, — ^and a munsJii (secretary) with 
similar ability and experience. You should secure a trustworthy 
mediator or friend (wasilah) at court to report < promptly 
to the Emperor and take his orders on any affair of the 
province on which you may write to His Majesty. To this 
mediator you will have to give presents, for such is the usage 
of our times. When people visit the tombs of dead saints, 
they offer flowers and sweetmeats for gaining their favour. 
How much more are presents necessary for gaining the 
favour of living men ! 

Kaikobad had incurred a debt to the State in some business. 

That seems to have been the case during 
4. Payment of the time when he accompanied Jahangir’s 
t^mting expedUion to Kabul. As he could 
Other offices. po-y l^he debt, Jahangir, on bemg 

appeal^ to by him, gave him the Desaigiri 
of Naosari and Parchol, so that he may pay off the debt from 
its income (cc. 125-136). It was stipulated that Kaikobad may 


1 Wasllah nebiid an kasi nik-rao 
KS yadi numayad ba shah pak-rae. 

2 Mughal Administration, p. 262. 

* As quoted by J. Sarlpr in his Mughal Administration pp. 58*59. 
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let the income of two or three years be aooumulated or credited 
c 128) in one place, and so pay off the debt in some 
large accumulated sums. But, unfortunately, through the 
machinations of the muqdddxims, whom he had replaced, the 
Surat authorities, having been bribed, removed him from the 
Desaigiri. So he could not pay off the debt fully. 

Prof. Sarkar says : “ Ail officers were in debt to the Govern- 
ment, having taken money and things in advance or enjoyed 
the revenue of their jagirs, without clearing their account with 
the State by setting off against these advances the amounts 

earned by them by their services Such making out of 

military accounts was a very slow affair and was hardly ever 
completed in the lifetime of any officer. This was the reason 
for the general practice (ff the property of an officer being 
escheated immediately after his death, so that the payment of 
the State debt may be secured. Prof. J. Sarkar illustrates the 
case of such an escheat by the instance, of a later time, of Maha- 
rajah Jaswant Singh. He says : “ Thus, Maharajah Jaswant 
Singh, owed a heavy sum to the State, and in 1670, when he was 
appointed subhadar of Gujrat for the second time, it was stipu- 
lated that he would refund to the State two lakha of Rupees 
every year, till his debt was cleared.”^ 

Kaikobad states in his petition to Jahangir that the rmqad- 
dams, who had replaced the former Desais 
6. The oppres- of the Changa Shah family, had so mis- 
eion of the tax- managed affairs by their exactions from the 
collectors peasantry, that there was an escapade among 

the ryots. They left their homes in the 
Mogal territories and went to the Portuguese territories. 
Kaikobad, on coming to the Desaigiri, managed affairs well and 
brought the ryots, who had run away, back to their houses and 
made them prosperous. 

Prof. J. Sarkar in his chapter on Mogal taxation,^ gives us a 
brief picture of the exaction of some of the lower officers in spite 
of the kind orders of the Mogal Emperor. He says : “ A careful 
student of history is very much struck by the chronic antago- 
nism between the rent -payer and the rent-receiver from very 
ancient times. European travellers in India have noticed 
how the rypt was averse to pay even his legitimate rent 
and that force had to be employed to get from him the dues * 

1 Mughal Administration by Jadunath Sarkar 2nd ed. p. 164, 

2 Ibid pp. 166-67. 

2 Mughal Admixuetration 2nd ed. Chap. V., pp. 76*66. 
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of the State (Storia do Mogor, II. 450). On the other hand, 
in Sanskrit literature as well as Persian Court-annals we read 
how the ‘ king’s men ’ — i.c., revenue officials and underlings, 
— preyed on the peasantry, and in both ages the sovereign 
was called upon to save the ryots from such blood-suckers. 

“The Emperors are for ever issuing orders to 

their officers to show leniency and consideration to the 
peasants in collecting the revenue, to give up aU abwabs,^ and 
to relieve local distress ; and the revenue officers are as often 
squeezing everything out of the peasants except the barest sub- 
sistence. The lower officials of Mughal India were incur- 

ably corrupt, while the highest were, on the whole just and 

statesmanlike. 4 The Emperor, the High Diwan, and 

even the subhadar may have been just and kind in their treat- 
ment of the peasantry. But the lower official or revenue under- 
ling was the man on the spot, the person in direct relation with 
the ryots and therefore his harshness and greed affected the 
ryots far more effectively than the far off Emperor’s or Chan- 
cellor’s kind intentions and benevolent proclamations.” ^ 

Bernier thus refers to the tyranny of the heads in charge of 
the cultivated land. He speaks of that as 
the t ^ tyranny often so excessive as to deprive 

vemoi^and^ ot^r peasant and artisan of the necessaries of 
officers. life, and leave them to die of misery and 

exhaustion — a tyranny owing to which these 
wretched people either have no children at all, or have them 
only to endure the agonies of starvation, and to die at a tender 
age — a tyranny, in fine, that drives the cultivator of the soil 
froin his vretched home to some neighbouring state, in hopes of 
finding milder treatment, or to the army, where he becomes the 
servant of some trooper.”^ 

In another place, while speaking of governors and others who 
have purchased their post by cash payments or presents, he 
says. “ The tyranny of these men is also somewhat mitigated 

1 Ibid p. 78. 

2 Heads or subjects of taxation, or the taxes which were imposed 

tinder the Mohammedan Governments in addition to thbregi’Iar assessment 
on the land. Miscellaneous cesses, imposts, and charges levied by 
^mmdars and public officers. (Wilson^s Oriental Language Glossary of 
Terms, p. 2.) ^ 

^ Sarkar’s Mughal Administration 2nd ed., p. 80. 

* Ibid p. 82. 6 Ibid pp. 83-84, 

CoL^lefl 89 l)**p. by Franooia Bernier, hy AEohibaW 
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by the apprehension that the people, if used with excessive 
cruelty, may abandon the country, and seek an asylum in the 
territory of some Raja, as indeed happens very often. 

Kaikobad says the ryots of Naosari and Parchol that, 

„ Th fli ht f misrule of the muqaddams 

.the’ agricSiBts whose charge they had to cultivate 

into Portuguese their lands after the departure of Minochehf 
end other territ- Shah, who enjoyed the Desaigiri, to, the Court 
ones. c. 149. Akbar, the agriculturists ran away to the 

adjoining territories of the Firangi (the Portuguese), and that, on 
his coming to the Desaigiri, he persuaded them to return and 
made them prosperous. The Moghal Emperors themselves 
were very solicitous for the good of their agriculturists, but 
the mismanagement of some of their officers, at times, drove 
the agriculturists away, whenever possible to other districts, 
where' they- could be more free from the oppression of the 
exacting officers. 

A Dutch officer, who was at Agra, in the time of Jahan^ 
(1621-1628), thus refers to the subject in his account of ‘‘The 
Productivity and Yield of the Land “ The land would give a 
plentiful, or even an extraordinary yield, if the peasants 
were not so cruelly and pitilessly oppressed ; for villages which, 
owing to small shortage of produce, are unable to pay the 
full a.mount of the revenue-farm, are made prize, so to speak, 
by their masters or governors, and wives and children sold, 
on the pretext of a charge of rebelhon. Some peasants 
abscond to escape their tyranny, and take refuge with rajas 
who are in rebellion, and consequently the fields lie em^y 
and unsown, and grow into wilderness. Such oppression is 
exceedingly prevalent in this country.”* 

Abu Fazl, while speaking of Surat and Rander, finds fault 
with the officers in another direction also, viz,, that their careless- 
ness augmented the power of the Portuguese. He says ; 
“ Through the negligence of the ministers of state and the com- 
manders of the frontier provinces, many of these Sarkars are in 
the possession of European nations, such as Daman, SanjAn. 
Tarapur, Mahim and Bas^ (Bassein) that are both cities ana 
ports.”* Prof. Sarkar, speaking of the change of zamindars, says ; 

HTibid pp. 231-32^ 

2 Jahangir's India. The Bemonstrantie of Franoieco Pelsaert, tranSf* 
atofi from the Ihitch by W. H. Moreland and P. Geyh (192^), p. 47. 

< Ain-i Akbari, Jarrstt's TranslatioB, Vel II, p, 243* 
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Indeed, competition for tenants among the zamindars was 
the rule and the poorer peasants sometimes escaped from one 
zamindari to another in the hope of getting rid of their arrears 
with the former and of faring better under a new landlord. 
Cases of such fugitive ryots were very frequent in North Bengal 
only fifty years ago.’’^ In the present case, refened to by 
Kaikobad, the flight was due to the mismanagement of the 
muqaddams. . 

KaikobM says that Aoz Beg was sent to Surat to take an ac- 
count of Chin Qilij Khan’s affairs and pro- 

7. Inventory of perty at Surat which he held in Jagir. Simi- 
the Estates of Offi- Jaily, officers must have been sent to other 
cers w en ey le . where he ruled or had some pro- 

perty, This illustrates a practice of the 
Mogal administration. To understand well, why this was done, 
I will quote here, what a Danish visitor of India of the time, 
who lived here for about 7 years, says : ^ “ The most astonishing 
thing is that the avarice of the nobles has no solid basis, 
though they devote themselves entirely to gathering their 
treasures, without a thought of the cruelty or injustice involv- 
ed. Immediately on the death of a lord who has enjoyed' 
the king’s jagir, be he great or small, without any exception, — 
even before the breath is out of his body — the King’s officers are 
ready on the spot, and make an inventory of the entire estate, 
recording everything down to the value of a single pice, even 
to the dresses and jewels of the ladies, provided they have not 
concealed them. The King takes back the whole estate abso- 
lutely for himself, except in a case where the deceased has done 
a good service in his lifetime, when the women and the children 
are given enough to live on but no more.*^ It might be supposed 
that wife, or children, or friends, could conceal during his (the 
lord’s) lifetime enough for the family to live on, but this would 
be very difficult. As a rule all the posessions of the lords, and 
their transactions, are not secret, but perfectly well-known, for 
each has his dewan [steward], through whose hands everything 

passes I have often ventured to ask great lords what is 

their true object in being so eager to amass their treasures, 
when what they have gathered is of no use to them or to their 

1 Mughal Administration, 2nd ed., p. 79. 

2 Jahangir’s India. The Remonstranti© of Francisco Pelsaert, trans-* 
lated from the Dutch by W. H. Moreland and p. Geyl (1925), pp. 64-66. 

3 “ The sentence may possibly be intended to mean that the women 
and children are left with only the bare necessaries of hfe, except in a 
case where the deceased has done good services (when presumably they 
would get more).” Ibid, p. 66, n. 1. 
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family. Their answers have been based on the emptiest worldly 
vanity, for they say that it is a very great and imperishable re- 
putation if it is generally known, or the official records show, 

that such a man has left an ef^tate worth so much It is 

the practice of the king, or rather of his wife, to give rapid ad- 
vancement and promotion to any soldier, however low his rank, 
who has carried out orders with credit, or has displayed courage 
in the field. On the other hand, a very small fault, or a trifling 
mistake, may bring a man to the depths of misery or to the 
scaffold, and consequently everything in the kingdom is uncer- 
tain. Wealth, position, love, friendship, confidence, every- 
thing hangs by a thread. Nothing is permanent, yea, even the 
noble buildings, — gardens, tombs or palaces, — which, in and near 
every city, one cannot contemplate without pity or distress 
because of their ruined state. Bernier thus speaks of this 
practice: “ The barbarous and ancient custom obtains in this 

country, of the King’s comJtituting himself sole heir of the pro- 
perty of those who die in his service ”.2 He, later on, says : 
“ The King being heir of all their possessions, no family can 
long maintain its distinction, but after the Omrah’s death is 
soon extinguished. ”2 

That the possession of the deceased’s property by the King 
was complete, and, at times, very strict, appears from one of the 
letters of Aurangzeb who wrote : Write to the minister of the 
capital of L^ore: ‘ You should confiscate the property of the 
deceased (i.e. Ameer Khan) with the utmost endeavour, so that 
not only nakeer^, katmeer,^ dami,® and dirami,^ but even a 
piece of straw is not left.”^ 

1 Ibid pp. 54-66. This Dutch vsriter refers to Surat and Naosari. He 
says Surat was the chief sea -port in the hands of Jahangir. Before the 
advent of the British and the Dutch, the Moslems carried an extensive 
trade from here. Among the articles of trade were beftas a kind of 
Gujarat calico. These were woven at Naosari and Hander. 

2 Travels in the Mogul Empire (A.D. 1666-1688), by Francois Bernier 
translated by Archibald Constable, p. 163. 

2 Ibid, p. 2. For further particulars about this rule of escheat, one may 
read with advantage the 9th Chapter of Prof. J. Sarkar*s Mugal Admi- 
nistration, pp. 162-77. 

4 “ The small white covering over a date stone. 

6 The split of a date stone,” 

6 “ One fortieth of a Rupee,” 

7 ** A coin equal to nearly three annas.” 

8 Letter XCIX. Biika&t-i-Alamgiri or Letters of Auiangsebe* tm^skSf. 
lated by Jamshid H. Bilimoria (1908), p. IW. 
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Capt. William Hawkins,' while speaking of the expenses* of 
the Mogul Emperor thus refers to this custom ; “The Custom 
of this Mogol Emperor is to take possession of his Noblemen’s 
Treasure when they die, and to bestow on his Children what 
he pleaset h : * The reason, why the Mogul Emperors resorted 
to this practice, was, that most of the officers of Government 
owed debts which continued unpaid up to the end of their life. 
So, Government, in order to collect what was due to it, resorted 
to this practice. 

X. 

A FEW EVENTS, MENTIONED IN THE PETITION, AS 
EXPLAINED BY JAHANGIR’S HISTORY. 

I will describe, in this section, a few events, referred to by 
Kaikobad, a Uttle fully, on the authority of Jahangir’s history. 
In some cases, we have to take it, that the procedure or practice 
in Jahangir’s time was the same as in the time of Akbar. 

Kaikobad speaks in his petition of rendering accounts accur- 
ately and of the ryots. According to the 

Rendering of Ac- Akbar-nameh,^ Akbar revised the old regula- 
counts, c. 55. tions about the collection of revenue in the 

27th year of his reign. “R4j4 Todar Mai 
had, previous to this, been named as wazir ; but the dangers and 
difficulties of the post, and the opposition to be encountered, 
made him unwilling to accept the office. But this unambitious 
man, who was acquainted with all the mysteries of administra- 
tion, was now elevated to the office of diwdn and in reality to the 
wakdlat. His clear judgment soon set matters to rights. Civil 
and revenue matters received his especial attention. Careful to 
keep himself free from all selfish ambition, he devoted himself to 
the service of the State, and earned an everlasting fame. He 
devoted his skill and powerful mind to simplify the laws of the 
State, and he allowed no grasping and intriguing men to obtain 
any influence over him. He now proposed several new laws cal- 
culated to give vigour and glory to the government.”^ 
Then, coming to the question of the money to be levied from 

1 He commanded the very first English ship, Hector, that came to an 
Indian port. He touched Surat in August 1608, 

a He gives the expenses of the Mogul Emperor as Rs. 60,000 a day and 
the expenses of the Zenana as Bs. 30,000 a day. Samuel Purchaa 
(1677-1626) (Purchas His Pilgrims) Eldition of 1906, p. 34. 

8 Ibid. 4 EUiot’s History of India, Vol, VI, pp. 61'66. 

8 Ibid pp. 61-62. 
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the cultivators, the Akbarilameh speaks of the regulation as 
follows: “ Whatever was levied from the raiyats was to be paid 
over to the treasurers, and they we;a to give receipts to the 
raiycsts. The collectors were to remit the payments four times a 
month, and at the end of this time no balance was to be left 
unrealized from the raiyats. The raiyats should be so treated that 
•they should be willing to make their payments to the treasury 
voluntarily. Satisfactory security was to be taken from the dis- 
affected and contumacious ; and if the bail was not given, watch- 
men were to be placed over the crops and the revenue was to 
be realized.’^ 

Kaikobad speaks of his accompanying the hunting party 
The hand to hand of Jchangir to Girjahak Nandan. He speaks 
Hunt at Girjahak of this hunt as dast-ba dast, i.e., hand to 

Nandan, c. 71. hand (shekari ke dast ba dast be 

kardand). 1 think that th*s hand to hand hunting refers to 
the hunt known as qamargah. Jehangir thus speaks of this 
hunt at Girjahak-Nandan in his Memoirs “ On Sunday 
the 10th Rajab (in the first year of his reign), I left the 
city to hunt in Girjhak and Nandana, and took up my 
quarters in the garden of Rto Das, where I remained four 

days. ^’3 “Three 

months and six days passed by in hunting ; 581 animals were 
captured wdth the gun, hunting leopards and nets and a qamar- 
gdk^ (ring-hunt) ; of these 158 were killed by my own gun. The 
qamargah was held twice ; on one occasion in Girjahak, when 
the ladies were present, 155 animals were killed ; and the second 
time in Nandina, 110, The details of the animals killed are as 
follows : mountain sheep 180 ; mountain goats 29 ; wild asses 
10 ; Nilgai 9 ; antelope, etc., 348.”^ These two idaces, 
Girjhak and Nandan, were specially known for red 
deer, which were not generally known except in the north 
near Kabul. Jahangir speaks of a shdkh band^ hunt there 
and speaks of the antelopes found there; “ There are in no 

1 Ibid p. 64. 

2 'Memoirs by Rogers and Beveridge, I, pp. 81-83. 3 Ibid p. 81. 

4 Qamargah, It “The hunting formed to enclose the game in the 

grand royal chase.” There is a special chapter in the Ain-i Akbari (1 ain 
27) on hunting, wherein qamargah is passinly referred to but not explained. 
Qamar means watching. 5 Ibid p. 83. 

6 Lit. “ An enclosure {band) vAth shdkh, i.e., branches of trees.” Some 
time before the hunt, games were collected in a large enclosure eaclosed 
with branches of trees. 
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place in the whole of Hindustan, with the exception of Giriahak 
and Nandanah, red deer of this description. I ordered them to 
catch and keep some of them alive, in order that possibly some 
of them might reach Hindustan for breeding purposes.”^ 


The Hunting Ex- 
pedition to Kabul, 
referred to in the 
Petition, cc. 70 - 82 . 
J ahangir’s a«ccount 
of it. 


Kaikobad speaks of accompanying the hunting party of 
Jahangir to Kabul. The event occurred in 
the second fasli year of his reign which be- 
gan on 10th March 1607. He started from 
Lahore on day Meher of the month Farwar- 
din, i.e., 25th March 1607.2 So, it appears 
that Kaikobad was in Lahore in March 
1607. I give below some particulars from 
Jahangir’s account of this long hunting tour. He 

says : When I was at ease about Khusrau’s distur- 

bance, and the repulse of the Qizilb^his, who had invested 
Qandahar, had been brought about in a facile way, it came 
into my mind to make a hunting tour to Kabul, which is 
like my native land. After that I would return to Hindus- 
tan, when the purposes of my mind would pass from design 
to action. The design referred to here is that of. 
conquering Mawara’a-nnahr (Transoxiana), which, as said by 
Jahangir, was the ‘'hereditary kingdom ” of his ancestors."*^ 
Proceeding further in his account of the hunting tour 
to Kabul, he says, he loft the fort of Lahore at “an 
auspicious hour on the 7th Zi-l-hijja. He stayed for four 
days in the Diltoiz Garden on the other side of the river 
Ravi. Jahangir’s fondness for hunting is illustrated in 
more than one place from his account of this hunting. 
He speaks of Jahangirpur on the way as one of his fixed 
“ hunting places, where he got a rnanar (column) erected “ at 
the head of the grave of an antelope called Manasraj, which was 
without equal in fights with tame antelopes and in hunting 
wild ones,”® He got an inscription put over the grave of this 
antelope which he had kUled. The grave stone was in the 
form of an antelope. The antelopes of this kind being very 
rare, he ordered “ that no person should hunt the deer of this 
plain and that their flesh should be to Hindus and Muhamma- 
dans as is the flesh of cows and pigs.”^ He passed from this 
place to Gujrat, so named by Akbar as it was the abode of the 
Gujars, who “ passed their time in the neighbourhood in thiev- 
ing and highway robbery.”^^ He passed through Kaishmir 


1 Ibid p. 129. 3. Memoirs I, 85 and 90, 3 Memoirs I, p. 90. 

A Ibid p. 89. 5 Memoirs I, 90. ® ibid pp, 90*91. 7 Ibid. 8 Ibid. 
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9aiA the country of the Ghakars,^ ‘‘a proud and rebellious 
people.”^ In the further march towards Kabul, coming at 
Attock, the king issued an order that only a small body of men 
may accompany him. ‘‘ An order was given to the bakhshis 
that, as the province of Kabul could not support a large army, 
they should only allow the immediate attendants of the Court 
to cross the river, and until the return of the royal standards 
the royal camp should remain at Attock.'’^ We know from 
Klaikofeid’s statement that he had two horses and one or two 
camels with him and that he went with the King’s party. So it 
seems that he went on his own account for some trade or 
business in the army of the king. 

Jahangir speaks sparingly in his account of this tour to Kabul, 
of the hunts at various places, but he speaks of a hunt in Kabul 
itself at some length. He says : “ While I was at Kabul, no 
qamargdh hunt had taken place. As the time for returning to 
Hindustan had come near, and I was very desirous of hunting 
red deer, I ordered them to go forward as soon as possible and 

surround the hill Faraq , which is seven kos from Kabul 

Nearly 100 deer had come into the enclosure (qamargah). 
About a half of these were taken, and a very hot hunt took 
place. I gave 5,000 rupees in rewards to the ryots who were 
present at the hunt.”^ Jehangir speaks of another hunt near 
Butkhak. He says : At this halting-place another qamargah 
hunt took place, when about 112 deer, etc. were taken. Twenty- 
four rang antelope and 50 redl antelope and 16 mountain goats 
were taken. I had never till now seen a rang antelope alive. 
It is in truth a wonderful animal of a beautiful shape. 

Kaikobad speaks of ten Parsees being with him in the camp 
of the King. There is no sufficient connec- 

Ten Parsees in tion between this couplet and the next. So, 
^bangir’s camp of cannot speak with certainty, but it 

far^bi^&c^ C. 76^ soems, that they marched with the camp 
of the king, as horse-attendants, spreaders 
of carpets (farrasLes) and syces. The work of the farrashes 
has been specially treated, in the ain of ‘^the Encamp- 
ment on Journeys,” by Abu Fazal®. He says: ‘^Somo 
encampments are sent off, and one of them is put 

1 The Ghakhais and the Gujars, like the Huns, seem to have come 
to India from the direction of Iran. 

S Meraoixs X. 96. 3 Memoirs I, p. 101. 

4 Ibid I p. 120. s Ibid pp. 121-22. 

« Ain-i-Akbari Bk. I, ain 16. Blochmann’a Tranatetion, Vol, I, p. 46. 
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up by the Famishes on a piece of ground which the Mir 
Manzils (Quarter masters) have selected as an eligible spot, 
whilst the other camp furniture is sent in advance, to await 
the approach of His Majesty. Each encampment requires for 
its carriage 100 elephants, 500 camels, 400 carts, and 100 bearers. 
It is escorted by 500 troopers, Mansabdars (grandees), Ahadis. 
Besides, there are employed a thousand Farrashes, natives of 
Iran, Turaii and Hindustan, 500 pioneers, 100 water-carriers, 
50 carpenters, tent-makers, and torch-bearers, 30 workers in 
leather, and 150 sweepers/'^ There is a special ain (Bk. L, ain 21) 
which speaks of the “ Farrash-khanah.” Abu Fazal says : 
“ His Majesty considers this department as an excellent dwel- 
ling-place, a shelter from heat and cold, a protector against the 
rain, as the ornament of royalty. He looks upon its efficiency 
as one of the insignia of a ruler, and therefore considers the 

bestowal u])on it, as a part of Divine worship The Bargah, 

when large, is able to contain more than ten thousand people. 
It takes a thousand famishes a week to erect it with the help of 

machines If plain, a bargah costs 10,000 Rupees and 

upwards. ”2 Some of these tent -structures were two-storeyed and 
were called DoFishydnah 'tnanzil i.e. ' ‘house of two storeys. ' ’ They 
were “raised upon 18 pillars, six yards in height, which support, a 

wooden platform On the march, it is used by his Majesty 

as a sleeping apartment, and also as a x)lace of divine worship, 
where he prays to the Sun ; and hence the building resembles a 
man who strives after God without forgetting his worldly duties, 
whose one eye is directed to the solitude of pure devotion, and 
the other eye to the motley sardi of the world. It appears 
from this account that the work of the farrashes in a King’s 
camp was a work of some importance. 


1 Ibid p. 47. 2 Ibid p. 53. 

Ibid p. 54. Akbp r seems to ha ve taken this idea of having a higher 
place for paying reverence to the Sun, from the ancient Persians, whose fire- 
temples had buildings of that kind attached to them, for paying adoration 
to the Sun and to the grand objects of Nature. The old building of the 
grand Fire-temple (Atash Behram) of Naosari had a building of that kind 
attached to it, and the present new building also has it. The ancient 
Persians seem to have taken the idea from the Bab 5 rlonians, who had, 
in their zikurrats^ structures of this kind. Sir John Marshall has discovered 
the ruins of [a Fire-temple of this kind at Taxala (Vide my paper on 
‘‘Ancient Pataliputra” J.B.B.B.A.S. Vol. XXIV p. 458. Vide my Asiatic 
Pullers Part II p. 212). I had the pleasure of seeing the ruins of such a 
Fire-tomple at Isphahan, on 15th November 1925. (Vide my book of 

Travels, a series of 101 letters {hr! p. 400), 
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Kaikobad refers in his peftition, to the troubles, he and ten 
The Troubles of <^*her Parsees, who were in the service of the 
Kaikobad and ten King, suffered in the journey to Kabul in 
Patsees in the the party of the King (Dighar deh nafar 
Journey to Kabul Pars! bud ba ma; Ba khedmat-i Shah pak 
kashidam jafa). We find the following re- 
ference to the troubles of the journey to Kabul in Jahangir’s 
Tuzuk : ^ On that night a great wand blew and a black cloud 
hid the face of the sky. The rain was of such violence that old 
men remembered none such. It turned to hail, and every hail- 
stone was the size of a hen’s egg. From the flooding of the 
rivers and the force of the wind and rain, the bridge broke.” 

Kaikobad speaks of Nimleh, as the place, where his camel 
had met with a mishap which drew the 
The Hunt at sympathy of the king, who happened to pass 
Nimloh. c. 79, by his side, and where, he had a talk with 

the king, who, hearing of his affairs, promised 
to give order for a khedrruit for him. Kaikobad does not special- 
ly speak of this place as a place where the King hunted, but 
Jahangir refers to it as the place where he hunted on the return 
tour from Kabul to Lahore. He says : “ On the 24th (Jumada- 
1-awwal of the second fasli year, commencing on 10th March 1607), 
between the garden of Wafa and Nimleh, a hunt took place, 
and nearly forty red antelopes were killed. A female panther 
{yuz) fell into our hands in this hunt. The zamindars of that 
place, Laghmanls, Shall, and Afghans, came and said that they 
did not remember nor had they heard from their fathers that a 
panther had been seen in that region for 120 years. ”2 

It appears that just as in the last century the Parsees accom- 
panied the British army, wherever it went, 
Parsees accom- SO, in the preceding centuries, they accompa- 
panying the Mogul nied the Mogul array. Mr. B. B. Patel gives 
the following note in his Parsee Prakash, I 
p. 346 

'til <11^ 

>|‘HI ^41 <r/3U ‘M’Ml'fl rl-Kl 

-weilcn '1<l. SHCHI lAl-Kl efl^ 

-Htaj fetSl-Kl 

'rl’Kl 4ctu^* 

1 Momoirs by Rogers and Beveridge. I. p. 92. 2 ibid p. 126. 
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TranelaUon . — It is said, that in (Deccan) Hyderabad, several 
years before this Tower ^ of Silence was built, on a hill about a 
mile and a half out of the city, known as the Moosa Remu^ 
hill, some Zoroastrians who had come from Persia, had built a 
place like a Tower of Silence. But there is no sign of that 
known to-day on that hill. It is said about these Irani Zoroas- 
trians that they had come and inhabited here with the army of 
the Moguls about 2 or 3 centuries ago for the purpose of trade 
and settled here. 

I think, that these Zoroastrians were not from Persia, but 
from Surat, which was ruled over by the Moguls. As they had 
gone there with the Moguls, who had at first come from the 
direction of Persia, they also may have been taken to have come 
from Persia. This reference shows, that Parsees of those early 
times accompanied the Mogul army wherever it went, as petty 
traders or craftsmen. 

The Mogul army referred to above may be that of Aurangzeb, 
who besieged and captured Hyderabad in the 31st year of hia 
reign (1098 A.H., 1687 A.C.) * The capture of this town was 
a great effort. In Aurangzeb 's army there was an European 
Doctor and several Hindus. So, it is probable that there may 
be several Parsees also as traders, craftsmen and servants. 


1 The Tower of Silence, built by Viccaji and Pestonji Meherji conse- 
crated on 1 9th October 1 1 39. 

2 Mr. Sorabji Pestonji Kanga, a retired high official of the Nizam 
State, in his letter dated 14th July 1928, informs me, that this name 
-‘Musa-remu” or “Musa Rahim” is a corruption of “Monsieur Ray- 
mond, a celebrated Commander of the Nizam’s troops, who died in 1798 

His anniversary is still celebrated with eclat by the descendants 

of the men under his command, who are known as the ‘ famous fifteen 
thusandj Mr. Kanga adds : “ Of course, there are no traces on the 

hill of any Dokhmd, but, I remember that when I first came to Hyderabad 
some fifty years ago, the hill was pointed out to me by my uncle, who told 
me that formerly it was used as the last resting place of Parsees, probably 
as a burial ground, and not a Dokhma."' 

3 Khafi Khan’s Muntakhab-ul-lubab. Elliot’s History of India, Vol- 
VII, pp, 330 et seq. 
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According to the petition, Kaikobad owed 223,000 dams^ to 
the State. It is not clear as to what the 

Kaikobad’s In- indebtedness was lor ; it seems to have re- 
debtednees to the suited from his having done some4iiing like 
State oc. 108-115. a shroff's business in the King’s army. 

The rate of exchange having undergone a 
change owing to scarcity of grain, he suffered loss. He seems 
to have changed his money which he had in Rupees into copper 
coins known as tankas. What Kaikobad means to say is not clear. 
He seems to say that the rate of exchange for the Rupee having 
undergone a change, he suffered for it. It is with some 
diffidence that I venture to suggeet the calculation as follows : 
He had 223,000 dams from Government . A dam being, as said 
above ^.-^yth of a Rupee, 223,000 dams came to (223,000 -f- 4 i==) 
Rs. 5,575. Now at one time, as said in the petition, a Rupee 
could be exchanged for 64 tankas. Afterwards scarcity and 
other causes made a Rupee worth only 19 tankas. Thus, the 
velue of a Rupee came to -Jf of a Rupee. So, the above 
Rs. 5,575 came to Rs. (5575 X ^|=) about 1655. Thus, the 
original Rs. 5,575 could realize only Rs. 1,655, which sum appro- 
ximates the sum of Rs 1,800 mentioned by Kaikobad. So, the 
loss would be (5575 — 1655=) Rs. 3,920. The frd of the whole 
sum would be (5575 X f=) Rs. 3,716. This sum is well nigh 
approximate to Rs. 3,920. So Kaikobad’s statements about 
Rs. 1,800 and two thirds are approximate statements. 

We can work this out in another way ; what would 2,23,000 
dams at the time, when a Rupee fetched 64 tankas, be worth 
when it fetched 19 tankas ? The proportion would be 64 : 
2,23,000 : : 19, and, when worked out, gives 66 ,203 J dams. So, 
the loss would be (2,23,000 — 66,203=) 1,56,797 dams. The ex- 
act two thirds of 2,23,000 comes to 1,48,666 which approximates 
1,56,797, the actual sum that could be realized. So 1,48,666 and 
1,67,797 dams being approximate, Kaikobad speaks about two 
thirds approximately. 

1 According to the Ain-i Akbari (Bk. I ain 10) “ the dam weights 5 
tdnk8/\,Q,\ tolah, 8 mashahs, and seven surkhs ; it is the fortieth part 
rupee (Blochmann’s Translation, I, p. 31. Text. 
I, p. 26, 128).” So 223,000 dams would come to (223,000 X ,\j.=:=) Rs. 5,575. 
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Kaifcobad refers to the ryots in the Mogul territories, running 
The Firaugis away to the country of the Firangis (,^^3 j'^) 
from whose tern- to escape from the oppression of the muqM- 
tories Kaikobad dams. In those times, sometimes, all Euro- 
Naosari pe^n settlers were spoken of as Firangis. 
and Parchol. c. The Firangis referred to in the petition were 
142. the Portuguese. They were the first European 

settlers in India. It was in 1497 that Vasco de Gama first 
passed by the Cape of Good Hope and found the way to 
India. This discovery led to the formation, step by step, 
of a Portuguese Empire in India, first founded by 

Albuquerque. The Portuguese continued powerful for full 
one century, the 16th century. They were followed by 
the Dutch, and then, by the English, at the close of the 
16th century. The Dutch, later on, having found better arid 
unopposed fields in the further East, settled there, leaving India 
to other nations. Intolerance for each other’s belief prevailed 
among these early comers, some of whom were Protestant and 
some Roman Catholic. All the Portuguese visitors were Roman 
Catholics and the Dutch and English Protestants. It is believed 
that, had it not been for this mutual intoleration znd rivalry, 
Christianity would have spread a little in the North, as it had 
spread in the South of India. 

When Akbar came to the throne (1556) ‘‘ Goa and several 
other parts on the western cost were 
Akbar and the strongly occupied by the Portuguese whose 
Portuguese. shix)s held command of the Arabian 

sea. In 1861, i.e. five years after Akbar 
came to throne, ‘‘ The Portguese were strongly established 
on the western coast in fortlifd settlements taken from the 
Sultans of the Deccan, and situated at Goa, with a consider- 
able territory attached ; Chaul, Bombaim (Bombay) with 

neighbouring places; Bassein, Daman, and Diu. 

Their fleet controlled the mercantile and pilgrim traffic of 
the Arabian Sea and Persian Gulf. No other European 
power had gained any footing on the soil of India, and no 
Englishman had even landed in the country. All delineations 
of frontiers and boundaries necessarily are merely approximate. ”2 
In 1572 when Akbar came to Ahmedabad, he went from 
there to Cambay, to see from there the sea for the first 
time. At this time, Cambay had some Portuguese merchants 
who went to him to pay their respects. This was Akbar’s first 
acquaintance with the Portuguese. This first acquaintance 


1 Vincent Smith’s Akbar. p. 12. 2 Smith’s Akbar p, 66. 
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made at Cambay was extended in Surat, where he went on 10th 
January 1573 and began seige operations. The Portuguese first 
wanted to help the defence, but finding, that Akbar had a large 
irresistable foroe, became conciliatory. The Portuguese Viceroy 
was Dom Antoiiio de Noronha who sent Antonio Cabral to 
Akbar to negotiate terms of a treaty. Terms were made and 
Akbar made many inquiries about the wonders of Portugal 
and the manners and customs of Europe.”* These friendly re- 
lations with the Portugaese enabled Akbar ‘‘ to secure a safe 
conduct for the Mecca pilgrims, because, the Portuguese, with 
their naval squadron, were masters of the sea. 

The Seige of Surat terminated on 26th February 1573, when 
the commandant Hamzaban, who was formerly in the service 
of Humayun, surrendered. Akbar started on his return Jour- 
ney from Surat on 1 3th April 1573. Akbar ‘‘ regarded the ex- 
istence of all the Portuguese settlements on the western coast, 
and especially that of Diu and Daman in his province of 
Gujarat, as an offence, and always cherished hopes of destroying 
the Portuguese dominion.”® Abu-1-Fazl says : “Through the 
negligence of the ministers of state and the commanders of th^ 
frontier provinces, many of these Sarkdrs are in the possession 
of European nations, such as Daman, Sanjan, Tarapur, Mahim 
and Base (Bassein) that are both cities and ports” (Jarret, 
Ain-iAkbari Ain Vol. II p. 243). It seems that, even long before 
Akbar’s time, the Portuguese, now and then, pillaged the 
people of the tracts of the country round about their places 
of occupation. Anquetil Du Perron, in his “ Discours 
Pr^liminaire ” in his Zend A vesta (Tome I, p. 263) says, that 
they did so in the time of Muhmoud Begada. While speaking 
of the foundation of Surat he says : “ Les Portugais, dans leurs 
courses, ayant pill^ les bords de cette riviere (Tapti), Suratdji 

porta ses plaintes au Roi dAhmadabad (Mahmoud 

Beigreh).” According to AnqueitiJ, the very first fort of 
Surat, all in ruins in his time, was built to protect the people* 
against the raids of the Portuguese (Ibid p. 264). 

Jahangir, in his account of the 9th Fasli year of his reign 
beginning with 21st March 1614, speaks ol 

Jahangir and the having received three good news in the 
Portuguese. month of Bahman. The third of these 

good news was the defeat of the Portuguese 
at the hands of the Enghsh. He says : “ The third piece 


1 Ibid p. 113. 


a Ibid. 
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of news was the defeat of the Warza^ (Portuguese Viceroy), 
who had done his best to take the castle and port of Surat. 
In the roadstead of the port of Surat, a fight^ took place 
between the English, who had taken shelter there, and the 
Viceroy. Most of his ships were burnt by the English. Being 
helpless he had not the power to fight any more, and took to 
fight. He sent some one to Muqarrab Khan, who was the 
governor of the ports of Gujarat, and knocked at the door of 
peace, and said that he had come to make peace and not to 
make war. It was the English w^ho had stirred up the war.” ^ 
This important naval battle took place on 20th January 1614.4 
From this time forward their power near Surat was much 
shattered. 

Khafi Khan says that the Portuguese in all matters acted 
very kinaly towards the people and did not 
Khafi Khan on vex them with Oppressive taxes. ^ But, 
the Portuguese. they did not tolerate non-Christians saying 
their prayers publicly. “ The call to prayer 
and public devotion were not permitted in their settlements. 
If a poor traveller had to pass through their possessions, he 
would meet with no other trouble ; but he would not be able 
to say his prayers at his ease.”*’ Then Khafi Khan speaks of 
what he calls “ their greatest act of tyranny which was that 
if a non-Christian died “ leaving young children, and no grown 
up son, ’ they converted the young children. 

Kaikobad complains of disre.spect by officers to Mogul 
Manucci on the M arm cci while speaking of /armd/t5, 

want of respect thus speaks of the disrespect shown by the 
paid by officials to squeezing governors to the farmans of the 
royal farmans. Kina 


^ from Viseroi, the Portuguese word for Viceroy (Beveridge’s 

Akbar-Nameh I p. 323 n. 1.) 

2 This is a reference to the naval fight between Capt. Nicholas 
Downton who helped the Nawab and the Portuguese commanded by Don 
Jeronimo de Azevedo, the Viceroy of Goa, which took place in January, 
1615 (Vide Ormo’s Historical Fragments of the Mogul Empire pp. 348 et 
eeq. Vide also “ The Portuguese in India ” by F. Danvers (3894) II 171, 
The naval fight took place in the Swally Bay near Surat. 

3 Memoirs by Rogers and Beveridge I pp. 274-75. Vide also Elliot’s 
History of India VoJ. VI p. 340. 

^ The Portuguese in India by Danvers Up. 171. 
c Muntakhab-ul-Lubab Elliot’s History of India Vol, VH p. 344, 

• Ibid, 7 Ibid p. 346, 
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European nations also hold these farmdm ; but they are 
not left to liv^e in peace, nor have they any security under them. 
Eor within their jurisdictions these same officials never desist 
from squeezing from them what they can. Thus no reliance 
can be placed on this tribe in their oaths, their friendships or 
their speeches— all of them are deceivers.”^ 

XI. 

A FEW OFFICIAL OR TECHNICAL TERMS USED IN 
KAIKOBAD’S PETITION. 

I will explain in this section some technical terms of the 
Moghal administration, used by Kaikobad in his petition. 

Kaikobad speaks of himself as Khaneh-zad^. Khaneh-zad 
literally means, one who was born in the 

Khaneh-zad c. 27 house. It was applied to those, whether born 
206, in the royal house or not, who were brought up 

and maintained under the special favour of 
the King. Jahangir associates the khaneh zads with ‘‘ immediate 
attendants and pc^rsonal followers and nobles’ sons'*^ Jahangir, 
now and then, mentions, as the cause of favouring a person, 
the fact that he vas a khaneh-zad. Kaikobad speaks of himself 
as a khaneh-zad because, both, his father and himself enjoyed 
special favours from King Akbar. They were granted land for 
their madad-i ma’ash^ or maintenance. Again, they held 
khedmats i.e. special services under the king. 

It appears from Jahangir’s Memoirs that, when an expedi- 
tion was being organized, many volunteered to join the expe^di- 
tion. For example, when Jahangir, during the very first year of 
his reign, proposed sending an expedition under his son Sultan 

1 Storiado Mogor by Irvine, Vol. Ill p. 232. 

2 (a) Khaneh-zad ahah-i qadTin pur ghulam (c. 27). 

(h) Mara ham be-balchshid shuh-i niknam 
Kdianeh zadoh Shah-i quadim in ghulam (c. 206). 

The old ancient king ({Shah-i-quadirn) referred to here, is Akbar. 

3 Memoirs Rogers nad Beveridge 1 1>. 18. 

* Madad-i -Maafeh (asHi.stanco for livelihood) was a grant of land 
given to those who bad rendered some services to the court, but not 
directly in the court”. Vide my ” Parsees at the Court of Akbar and 
Dastur Meherji Kana”, p. 39. “ Grant of meaus of subsistance in 

general ; also assignment of revenue for the support of learned or 
religious Mahomedans, or of benevolent instiutions, by the Government” 
(Wilson’s Oriental Language Glotsaiy of Terms p. 314). 
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Parviz against the Rana, many of Jahangir’s “immediate atten- 
dants and personal followers and noble’s sons, house bom ones 
(khanehzadan) and zealous Rajputs, petitioned to accompany 
this expedition Now, when personal attendants and followers 
&c., wanted to go with the expedition, they did not mean to join 
as actual soldiers, but in various capacities. In a marching army, 
there are various spheres of action. So, it seems that Kaikobad 
also, as a Khanch-zad, went with the hunting parties of the King 
for some petty bussness. 

Kaikobad speaks of holding bait ( ) from King Akbar. At 

the time of his death, Akbar had offered 

Bait c. 66. ' to favour him with a change (tahvil) in the 

bait. But he died soon after. So, Kaikobad 
lost his former bait and got none in its place. Bait means an 
office. 2 Prof. Sarkar says : “ All officers were in debt to the 
Government, having taken money and things in advance or 
enjoyed the revenue of their jagirs, without clearing their ac- 
count with the State by setting off against these advances the 
amounts earned by them by their services.”^ Prof. Sarkar 
says this especially for the military officers, but it seems to be 
true for all Government officials. Kaikobad’s debt, though not 
on all fours, was of a similar kind. He seeks defence under 
the general custom and says (c. 203) that all your country 
(Officers) owe some money from the dues and that His Majesty 
has given up this to all. Then, he similarly wants relief. 
One Ms. gives the second hemistich of the couplet as saying, 
“ 7nard Ivam be-bakhshid shah nikndm,'' i.e. “ Give up for me 
also, you illustrious King !” Kaikobad also refers to his not 
being given credit for his stipend. He says : “ I made such a 
supposition, that the mustaufi will show (i.e. give) credit for the 
allowance” (c, 191)4. Xhe custom seemed to be, that all the 
offices, even those, wherein there was a kind of farming, e.g. the 
Desaiship, carried a certain stipend, and that, in the final account, 
credit of these stipends or salaries was given to the officers 
concerned, when their accounts were settled. In the case of 
Kaikobad that was not done. He complains of his stipend 
being in arrears for three years. 


1 Memoirs Ip, 18. 

2 Wilson’s Oriental Language Glossary of Terms, p. 48. 

3 Mughal Administration p. 164. 

4 Tasawur chunan kardam ad nik-rae. 

Mustaofi * alufeh majra minumae. 
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XVof. Jadnnath Sarkar savs that this dilatoriness in pa3dng 
stipends that were due, existed even in the administration of 
the East India Company who paid the salaries of their English 
soldiers, who fought in the First Sikh War,i three or four years 
later, and adds that ‘‘ In Mughal India the case was worse. The 
dilatoriness and dishonesty of the clerks of the military pay- 
office were the despair of the soldiery.’’® He quotes an author 
sapng : The army is treated by the Hindu clerks and drowsy 
writers as more degraded than a fire-worshipping slave and 
more unclean than the dog of a Jew.”® 

Kaikobad speaks of King Jahangir abandoning the collection 
of zakat i.e. cesses. Jahangir says of this 

25ar-i Zak&t c. 69 in his Tuzuk : “ After my accession, the 

c. 203. first order that I gave was for the fastening 

up of the Chain of Justice I also 

gave twelve orders to be observed as rules of conduct (dasturu- 
l-’amal) in all my dominions. — 

** (1) Forbidding the levy of cesses (zakSt) under the names of 
tamghd and mir bahrl (river tolls) and other burdens which the 
Jdgirddrs of every province and district had imposed for their 
own profit.’"^ 

Kaikobad says that, on the accession of Jehangir to the throne, 
he expected a mansab from the King as 

Manjsab cc. 63, many others had received, but he was dis- 
6^. appointed. According to Wilson, mansab or 

munsub ( ) was an “ office, dignity, a 
military title and rank conferred by the Moghul government of 
Delhi, regulated by the supposed number of horse the holder 
of the title could, if required, bring into the field, varying from 
ten to ten thousand : Jagirs were assigned for the maintenance 
of this force which was in the highest and lowest grades, rather 
nominal than real.”® Sometimes, the mansabdars were ‘‘ wholly 
enagaged in the civil service of the state.”* 


1 Prof. Sarkar says this on the authority of Bancroft’s “ From Recruit 
to Staff Sergeant.” (1885). Vide his Mughal Administration, p. 165. 

2 Ibid 166. » Ibid. 

4 Memoirs by Rogers and Beveridge I. p. 7, Vide Elliot’s History of 
India, Vol. VI p. 284. 

K Oriental Language OlosBary, p. 330. 

2 Ibid, (Vide the word manaabdftr}. 
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Kaikobad, while speaking of the hunt, speaks of himself as 
being in the tah i.e. the fold or the circle 

The Tah or Fold of the king. On this subject, some light 
or Circle in hunt- is thrown by Abu Fazal’s Ain-i Akbarii. 
ing. c. 72. Abu Fazal, at first, justifiees the act 

of hunting. He says : “ Superficial, wordly 
observers see in killing an animal a sort of pleasure, and in 
their ignorance stride about, as if senseless, on the field of their 
passions. But deep enquiries see in hunting a means of acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, and the temple of their worship derives 
from it a peculiar lustre. This is the case with His 
Majesty.”^ Then, he speaks of the stages of procedure. When 
His Majesty starts on a hunting party, active qardwals (men 
employed by the’ Mir Shikar or Master of Hunting) surround the 
hunting ground, remaining at a distance of about five ko8 

from it. Near the Qur, the grandees and other people await 
the arrival of His Majesty About a kos and one-half be- 

hind them stand some of the Khidmaiyyah and other servants 
of His Majesty. The Khidmatiyyah are told off to watch at the 
place. At about the same distance, there stands a vigilant 
officer with some of His Majesty’s servants. He advances very 

slowly, and guards the private hunting ground Several 

near servants of His Majesty have admission to this place ; but 
generally only such are allowed to come as are required to ren- 
der services at the chase. When a certain distance has been 
passed over, His Majesty selects a few to accompany him, and 
then moves on ; and after having gone over another distance, he 
generally goes alone, or accompanied by one or two. When the 
hour of rest comes, both parties which had been left behind, 
again join His Majesty.”^ Kaikobad seems to have been in 
one of the closer circles of the hunt. 

Kaikobad speaks of the hunt as hand to hand (dast ba dast). 
I think the following statement of Abu Fazal refers to a kind of 
such hand-to-hand hunting. After referring to the several me- 
thods of tiger-hunting, he says : ‘‘ His Majesty, from his straight- 
forwardness, dislikes having recourse to such tricks, and prefers 

1 Chapter on Hunting, Bk.TI,ain 27. 

2 Blocknian’s Translation of the Ain-i-Akbari 1. pp. 282-83. 

3 Abu Fazal thus explains the word : “Whenever His Majesty rides out, 
or at the time of the Bar-i-Am, or Levee, the sons of the Amirs, and 
other Mansabdars and Ahdis, carry the Qur in their hands and on their 
shoulders i.e.y every four of them carry four quivers, four bows, four 
swords,, four shields ; and besides, they take up lances .spears, axes, pointed 
axes, piyazi war-clubs, sticks, bullet bows, pestles and a foot-stool all 
properly arranged, (Blochmann’s Ain Akbari I pp. 110-109 Ain, 35). 

4 Blochmann’s Ain-i-Akbari I pp. 282-83. 
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with bows or matchlocks openly to attack this brute, which des- 
ttoys so many lives. ^ 

Kaikobad speaks of his going before the Butat, Hasan 
Beg, to ask for allowance, and of his being 

Bdtat. c. 96. refused, as he was not on the list of 
khedmat-hoiders. I'his word dutdt is the 
contraction of buyutdt plural of bait, house. “ This name, 
is derived from the Arabic word bait, meaning ‘ house.’ 
In Mughal India it was the title of an officer ” who had 
several duties to perform. Among these one was to allot 
money to the various funds or cash balances out of the treasury 
of general expenditure. Another was daily accounts of the 
karkhanahs accompanying the Emperor during his marches.” 
Another w'as the '‘endorsement of receipts.” I think that 
the khedmat held, at first by Kaikobad was that of some office 
connec?ted with the household of Akbar and with his marches. 
So, he had to apply to the buldt. 

Kaikobad refers to the tanka coins of Jahangir. Jahangir 
says in his Tuzuk,^ that before his time 

Tanka, c. 111. the tankas were of copper, but he got them 
made of silver and gold also. He says : “ At 
this time^ an order was given that tankas of gold and silver 
should be coined twice the weight of ordinary muhrs and rujjees 

In no reign except mine have tankas been coined 

except of copper ; the gold and silver tankas are my invention. 
I ordered it to to be called the Jahangiri coinage.”® These coins 
were first coined at Cambay. 

According to Wilson, a tanka is “money in general ; a rupee.”® 
Wilson thinks it to be the same as taka of which, he says that it 
is “ a coin, the value of which varies in different parts of India : 
in Hindustan, it is said to be a copper coin equal to two paisas ; 
in the Dakhin it is called an aggregate of four paisas, or one 
aima, or an aggregate of sixteen paisas, or in Guzerat of three: 
in Bengal it is synonimous with a rupee : in all the dialects it 
is loosely used for money in general”^ 

1 Ibid p. 283. 2 J. Sarkar’s Mughal Administration 2nd ed, p. 52. 

3 Memoirs Ip. 417. 

4 The 13th day of the 12th Fasliyear which began on 20th March 1617, 
Jehangir was then at Cambay. 

6 Memoirs I, pp. 417-18. Vide EUiot VI. p. 356. 

« Wilson’s Oriental Language Glossary of Terms Ibid p. 608. 

7 Ibid. p. 501. Vide Smith’s Akbar p. 139 n. 1. Smith quotes 

Stanley Laine Poole ; “ The term tankah [or tanka] appears to bo 

used just as vaguely as 
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Jegirs were lands given as grants^ There ww© jagira. 

and jagirs. Fransisco Pelsaert (Pranooi Pel- 
Jagir c. 130. sart), thus speaks of some of them 

“ The provinces are so much impoverished that a jagir (assign- 
ment of revenue) which is reckoned to be worth 50,000 rupees, 
may sometimes not yield even 25[000], although so much is wrung 
from the peasants, that even dry bread is scarcely left to fill 
their stomachs. For that reason many of the lords who hold 
the rank of 5000 horse, do not keep even 1000 in their employ, 
but they spend great sums on an extravagant display of ele- 
phants, horses, and servants, so that they ride out more like 
kings than subjects, everyone shouting Phoos,^ that is to say, 
“ out of the way or “ Make room ”! People who do not 
make way are beaten, and the servants pay very little regard to 
whom they hit.” 

According to Wilson, Jagir literally means ‘‘taking or occu- 
pying (gir) of a place or position (ja or jS-i) It is “ a tenure 
common under the Mohammad.an government, in which the 
public revenues of a given tract of land were made over to a 
servant of the state, together with the powers requisite to enable 
him to collect and appropriate such revenue, and administej the 
general government of the district. The assignment was either 
conditional or unconditional ; in the former case, some public 
service, as the levy and maintenance of troops, or other speci- 
fied duty, was engaged for : the latter was left to the entire dis- 
posal of the grantee. The assignment was either for a stated 
time, or, more usually, for the lifetime of the holder, lapsing, on 
his death, to the state, although not unusually renewed to his 
heir, on the payment of a nazaranay or fine, and sometimes spe- 
cified to be a hereditary assignment ; without which specifica- 
tion it was held to be a life-tenure only A jagir was also 

liable to forfeiture on failure of performance of the conditions on 


1 Ain-i Akbari n. Jarrett II p. 367 d. 4. 

* Jahangir's India. The Remonstrantie (Rej)ort) of Francisco Pelsaert, 
translated from the Dut^h by W.H. Moreland and P.G. Geyl (1926 p. 64)* 
Pelsaert reached Surat in December 1620 and went to Agra where he re- 
mained till 1627. 

3 This word seems to be the same as the word poice which we 

hear even now, signifying “ go aside’*. The translators of the Dutch book, 
on the authority of Mr. R. Burn, say, that “ the correct form of this ex- 
clamation is probably pohaha, the imperative of a Pcushtu v«rb signifying 
* to understand *; it may be rendered ‘ take care ’ 1’* 
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which it was granted, or on the holder’s incurring the displeasure 

of the emper. r The tern* is also in use, although with some 

license, to designate temporary grants, allowances, or stipends,* 
from the government to individuals/’^ 

This Salar-Sepah is the Sipah Salar of the Moghal times. 

Kaikobad speaks of his going to this Officer 

Salar-Sepah cc. with the farman of Jeijangir for Desaigiri 
130, 131, 152. (cc. 130-31). He also sjx'aks of this parti- 

cular olheer as having been transferred and 
succeeded by Abu-1- Hasan (c. Iu2). Th(^ following account of 
the work of this olhcer and of his being changed now and then 
explains much of what Kaikobad says : According to Blochmann, 
‘'the higher Manc^ahddrs were mostly governors of ^hbahs. The 
goveinors were at first called siixih-sditdrs ; towards the end of 
Akbar’s reign wo find them called Hilkims, and afterwards, 
erdiib Cfibah or Cfihahdars, and still later merely 9ubalks. The 
ckhcr Man^abdat's held Jagirs, W'hi(;h after the times of Akbar 
wore frc(juently changed. The Maii^adbars are also called 
ta’infitayan (appointed Beni Prasad says : “ The provin- 
cial governor was styled sipah-salar, Commandcr-in-Chief, 
Sahib-i-8ubah or Lord of a province or sim})]y subahdar, and 
latterly, only subah. He combined the supreme civil and mili- 
tary , an tin ait y The Mughals secured the tranquilHty 

and security of the monarch and the State, without relaxing 
the vigour ,of cither, by devising a series of checks on the gover- 
nor’s jiower. In the first place, he generally held office for two or 
three years only. The services of capable administrators were 
retained by transfer from province to province, but, as a rule, 
they were never allow ed to strikd deep root in any region. ^ 

1 Wilson’H Oriental Language Glossary of Terms p. 224. 

52 Blochmann's Ain-i-Akbari, Vul. 1 pp. 241 — 42. 

3 History of Jahangir by Beni Prasad (1922) pp. 103-104. Prof . Sarkar 
derives the word subah from Arabic .swft meaning direction or point of the 
compass. In very early times the provinces into which every large king- 
dom was necessarily divided, were named in accordance with thoir bear- 
ings towards the capital, — such as the viceroyalty oi the north, of the 
south, of the east, ami of the west, — in whichever of these directions there 
was ( 110 ugh lerritor 3 ’' to compose a separate province. Similarly, the 
provincial governors of the Bahamani Empirti were styled larf-ddrts^ 
the word kir/ nKWiing dir(x;tion. , , . . The suVjahdar was officially called 
the ad-imor regulator of the province. His essential duties were to main- 
tain order, to help the smooth and successful collection of revenue, and 
to execute the rojwl decrees and regulation, sent to him.” (Mughal 
Administration pp. 57-8.) 1 think that the practice of designating the 

Commissioners of the Bombay Presidency as Commissioner of the 
Northern Division, Commissioner of the Southern Division,’' &c. is a 
relic of the old nomenclature. 
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Kaikobad speaks of a parwana having been given to h\m by 

* the Sepah-salar. According to Wilson,^ par- 

Parwana c. 133. wana is “an order, a written precept or 
command, a letter from a man in power to 
a dependent, a custom-house permit or pass, an order for the 
possession of an estate or an assignment of revenue.” Abu Fazl 
speaks of parwanchah in his Ain-i-Akbari (Bk. 11 Ain 11) 

as toade oat for the stipulated salaries of the Ahdis, 

Chelahsand of some officers in the workshops.^ 

According to Kaikobad, Minochehr was appointed a trea- 
surer by Akbar. There were many.trea- 
Khazanchi. c. 138. surers. We have a special Ain (Bk. I No. 2 

wherein Abu Fazal gives 
an interesting account of Government treasuries. We read ; 
“ With a comprehensiveness which knew no difference between 
friends and strangers, the lands which paid rents into the im- 
perial exchequer were separated from Jagir lands ; and zealous 
and upright men. were put in charge of the revenues, each over 
one kror of dams. Incorruptible bitakchis (writers) were selec- 
ted to assist them, and intelligent treasurers were appointed, one 

for each A zealous and honest man was selected for 

the general treasurership.”^ The treasurers were specially 
asked to be kind to the husbandmen and not very exacting in 
the modes of payment. 4 Thus, the post of treasurership, for 
which Minociiehr was called to Agra by Akbar, was a 
responsible post. 

Kaikobad speaks of a Desaigiri conferred upon him. Wilson 
says : ‘ ' Desai, corruptly Desae and Bessye 
^ from S. ), The 

141. sui>erintendent or ruler of a Pargana or 

province, the principal revenue officer of a 
district, under the native government : the office was hereditary, 
and frequently recompensed by grants of land, so that the 
Desai often became a kind of petty chief in the south of 
India. ^ Desaigiri is “ the office of Desai, emoluments or fees 
attached to it.”« Prof. Takakhav thus explains the word 
“ Desai, a hereditary officer, the head of a district. He is the 

1 Wilson’s Oriental Language Glossary of Terms, p. 404. 

2 Biochman^s IVanslation Ip. 263. Vide my “Paraees at the Court 
of Akbar and Dastur Meherji Rana,” p. 137. 

8 Blochmann’s Translation Ip. 13. 

4 Blochmann’s Translation 1 p.p. 12-15. 

6 Wilson’s Oriental Language Glossary p. 132. 6 Ibid, 

7 The Life of Shivaji Maharaj (1921). Glossary p. 641. 
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same as deaJm'Ah'^ Then speaking of the deshmukh, he says : 
‘‘ His duties in the district correspond with those of the patel 
in the village.” Under the deshmukh or desai was the deshpand^ 
whose ‘‘office corresponded with that of kulkarni under a pateL’* 

It appears from the Khatima or supplement of the Mirat-i- 
Ahmadi, that the office of Desaigiri first came into force in 
Gujarat in the time of Akbar. We read as foUows, under 
the heading “ Peshkash (tribute) from the Desais of the 
Province 

“ When Akbar captured Gujarat, Raja Todarmal was sent 
for the assessment of the revenue of the whole Province. Conse- 
quently he appointed Desais in all the divisions, to whom the 
subject had to pay per cent, as their dues. In the time of 
Khan-i-Azam, half of the dues was cancelled, and half of the 
other half, i.e., ten annas, was taken over by the Government 
and remitted to the treasury. The remaining ten annas were 
paid to the Desais. ^ 

\7e gather following information about the mukaddams from 
the Ain-i Akbari (Bk. Ill toi V.2) ‘‘ The 

^ ^Mukaddams, c. Collector of the revenue,” was expected to 
“ be a friend of the agriculturist. Zeal and 
truthfulness snould be his rule of conduct. He should consider 
himself the representative of the lord paramount.” Under him 
were the following officers : “ The Karkun (registrar of 

collections) who “sets down the transactions of the assessments, 
the mukaddam (chief village revenue officer) and the patwdri 
(land steward)”. 3 They kept ‘‘ their rcs])c‘ctive accounts.” 
According to Wilson, the Mukaddam (Arab. ) is literally “ a 
chief, a leader, one who goes before : in India, applied especial- 
ly to the head man of a village or of a caste or corporation: in the 
Maratha villages the head man was usually charged with the 
realization of the revenue and its payment to the district collec- 
tor, with the superintendence of the cultivation, the manage- 
ment of the affairs of the village, and the disbursements of its 
expenses : he was also entrusted, to a certain extent, with 
jurisdiction in disputes among the cultivators, and with the 
police ”.4 

1 The supplement to the Mirat-i-Ahmedi, by Syed Nawab Ali and 
Charles Normaii Seddon (1924) p. 220. 

2 Jarrett’s Translation II. p. 43 ; 

8 Ibid p. 45. 

4 Wilson’s Orisatal language Glossary of Terms, p. 351. 
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Kaikobad speaks of a waqi'anawis of the Royal Court, asking 
Aoz Beg to fetch Kaikobad to the Court. 

Waqi’anawis. c. This Word comes from waqiah ( ) an 
172. event, record. He was a kind of recorder.^ 

Abu Fazl gives a separate ain (Bk. II ain 
10) on the subject of this officer. There we read about his 
duty: y y. j i. e. He writes down 

the orders and the doings of His Majesty. He took notes of 
appointments to mansabs, of the apportionment of salaries, 
jagirs, fee. 


APPENDIX. A. 

A LIST OF IMPORTANT EVENTS (WITH DATES) RELA- 
TING TO THE TIMES OF AKBAR AND JAHANGIR 
AND OF DASTURS MEHERJl RANA AND KAIKO- 
BAD, ESPECIALLY OP THE EVENTS REFER- 
RED TO IN, AND CONNECTED WITH, 
KAIKOBAD’S PETITION.^ 

Akbar’s ancestor, Taimur, ap])oared on the field 

of Central Asia as a Concpieror . . . . A.C. 1402 

Babar came to the throne of Kabul at the age 

of 22 1504 

Rana Jesang, the father of Mtiliyar and the 
grandfather of Kaikobad, wrote Pazend Jam- 
aspi (873 Yazdazardi)** . . . . . . ■ • 1504 

Date of a Document, whereby Rana Jesang was 
given a piece of land by the laymen of Naosari 
for religious purposes. Muzaffar Shah 11 of 
Gujarat, who reigned from 1511 to 1523, is 
referred to in this document, as '' Patshah 
Shri Sultan Muzaffar Shah . . . . 1520 

1 Blochmann’s Text, Vui. I., p. 192 j. 25. Translation, Vol. I p. 258 
Vide my Par’sees at the Court of Akbar and Dastur Meherji Kana,” 
p, 104. 

2 Most of the Dates are given according to (a) V. Smith’s Akbar, (b) 
Rogers and Beveridge’s Memoirs of Jahangir, (c) my Parsees at the Court 
of Akbar and* Dastur Meherji Rana (d) the Petition of Kaikobad and (e) 
the Mahyar-nameh of Dastur Erachji Sohrabji Meherji Rana. 

^ Vide my “ Pai-seos at the Court of Akbar” p. 169. 

4 Ibid pp. 158-66. 
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Akbar’ff grandfather Babar defeated Ibrahim 
Lodi at Panipat „ 21-4-1526 

Babar proclaimed King „ 27-4-1526 

Babar defeated the Rajput Rana Singh or Sung- 
ram Singh of Chitor „ 16-3-1527 


Rana Jesang mentioned and addressed first in 
Shapur Asa’s Riwayat^ . . . . . . 1527 

Babar died at the age of 48 at Agra and Akbar’s 
frther Humayun ascended the throne of Delhi 
at the age of 22 „ 26-12-1530 

Humayiin’s invasion of Gujarat to fight with 
Sultan Bahadur. He defeated Sultan Baha- 
dur, went to Ahrnedabad and divided Gujarat 
among his olFicers. He went to Cambay, 

Baroda and Champaner. Perhaps, it was 
during this visit, that Humayun met Manock 
Changa Asa of Naosari, and took him into 
his kkedrmt and gave him the Desaigiri of 
Naosari and Farchol, referred to in the Peti- 
tion, and especially noticed in the Mahyar- 
nameh of Dastur Erachji . . . . • . „ Nov.^ 1534 

Dastur Meiierji Rana born, roz 4, mah 7, year 
905 Yazdazardi . . . . . . . . • * ,, 1536 

Defeat and Expulsion of Humayun from Delhi, 
at the hands of Sher Shah „ 17-5-1540 

Formal accession of Sher Shah to the throne of 

Delhi, after defeating Humayun .. . • 25-1-1542 

Hurnayun’s marriage, during his wanderings, 

with Hamida Begum, aged 14, in Sind . . ,, 1541 or 

1542 

Humayun entered Umarkot at the edge of the 

Sind desert and was helped by Rana Prasad. . ,, 1542 

Birth of Akbar at Umarkot in Sind during Hu- 
mayun ’s flight ^ .. „ 28-11.1542 

1 Ibid pp. 66-68. 

2 Mrs. Beveridge's Humayun -nameh of Qul-badan Begum p. 129, 
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Huma 5 mn, not getting any support and help, to 
reconquer his lost kingdom of India, which 
was captured by Sher Shah, left for Persia to 
get help from its Shah leaving behind, his 
infant son Akbar on account of difficulties . . „ 1543 

The Shah of Persia, offered assistance to 
Humayun after showing him the ruins of 
Perse polis, and Humayun left Persia to conquer 
Kandahar. . . . . . . . . . • • 1544 

Death of Sher Shah ,, 24-5-1545 


Accession of Islam (Salim) Shah Sur to the 
throne ' 29-5-1545 


Humayun took Kandahar . . . . - . Sept. 1545 

Humayun conquered Kabul from his brother 

Kamran „ 15-11-1545 


Child Akbar taken to his parents at Kabul from ‘ 

Kandahar where he was taken care of by Sul- 
tana Begam, wife of Humayun's brother 

Askeri „ 1544 or 

1545 

Hamida Begam joined her husband at Kabul . . ,, 1545 

Child Akbar circumoized .. .. .. March 1546 

The Date of the Manuscript of Rana Jesang's 
Bahman-nameh (915 A, Y.) 1540 

Mahyar (Meherji Rana) mentioned first in Kaus 
Kamdin’s Rivayat 922 A.Y ,, ^ 1553 


Death of Islam Shah Sur 30-10-1553 

Birth of Kaikobad^ . . . . . , . . „ 1554 


1 Kaikobad speaks of his age, in his Petition, as 62, at the time when he 
was taken to the Royal Court and imprisoned (in the end of 1 615 or begin- 
ning of 1616) by the inventory officer, Aoz Beg, who had gone to Surat 
to take an inventory of the property of Chin Qilij Khan who died on (18th 
of Aban) or about 1615 (c. 175). So, taking the time of imprisonment to 
be early in 1616, when he was 62, the year of his birth comes to (1616-62 
-=) 1654 A.C. I have taken it that, when he speaks of 62 years of age, he 
speaks of the year of 365 days according to the Paraee method. 
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Restoration of Humayun to the throne of 
Delhi aftei defeating Sikandar Sur . . , . A.O. 23-7- 1655 

Akbar appointed Governor of Punjab at the age 

of 13 Nov. 1555 

Death of Humayun . . . . . . • . 24-1-1556 

Akbar’s accession to the throne at’’ Kalanauri . . ,, 14-2-1556 

The Portuguese (the Firangi of the Petition) 

took Damaun . . . . . . . . . . 1558 or 

1559 

Tansen, the great musician, who wrote a song 

about Meherji Raiia, first came to Court . . ,, 1562 

Dastur Meherji Rana’s signature, standing first, 
in a Document about the proper performance 
of religious rites. Kaikobad also signs the 
document . . , . . . . . . . 1565-66 

Jahangir Born , . . . . . . . . . 31-8-1569 

Meherji Rana signing first in a document prohi- 
biting the use of toddy while enagaged in 
religious coiemonies.^ Kaikobad also signs 
the document . . . . . . . . • . 1570 

A Letter from Fredun Murzban of Persia in 
which Meherji Rana is mentioned first ^ . . ,, 1570 

Muzaffar Shah^ of Gujarat captured . . * . „ Nov. 1572 

Akbar ’s Siege of Surat referred to in the Petition, 
during or after which Meherji Rana saw Akbar 
at Kankra Khari near Surat . . . - • • j, 11-1-1573 

Capitulation of Surat . . . . . . • . 26-2-1573 

An Agreement by the laymen of Naosari, where- 
by a piece of land known as Pipaliawadi is 
given to Meherji Rana^ . , . . . . • • 1573 

1 The Mahyar-nama gives Akbar’s age at the time as 1 4, and the year of 
accession, as 924 Yazdazardi 963 Hijri. 

2 Vide my Parsees at the Qourt of Akbar, p. 62-63. 

3 Ibid pp. 63-64. 

4 His ancestor Muzifcfltar Shah is mentioned in a dcoument giving land 
to Rana Jesang for religious purposes, dated 1620 A.C. 

6 Ibid p, 63. 
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Akbar started from Surat on return journey, in 
which, according to the Petition, Meherji Rana 
and Kaikobad accompanied him .. . . A.C. 13-4-1573. 


Rebellion in Gujarat . . . . . . . . 1573 

Akbar started again for Gujarat, to suppress the 
rebellion . . . . . . ^ . . . . • • 23-8-1573 

Battle of Ahraadabad .. .. .. ' . . 2-9-1573 

Akbar started on homeward march . . • . 13-9-1573 

Abu Fazal and Badaoni presented at Court . . ,, 1574 

Famine in Gujarat . . . . . . . 1574 

Appearances of a Comet, referred to in connection . 


with MehcTii Rana . . . . < . . . about Nov. 

1577 

Esca])e of Mu zaifar Shah III of Gujarat . . .. ,, 1578 

Badaoni mentions, underthe Events of this year, 
the event of the (doming of the Naosari Parsec.s 
to the Court of Akbar. He mentiojis this 
event in this year as a invent. S(» Mc^Iierji 
Rana and otiuu' l^arse('s jnust hfive gone there 


either this year or some time before.^ . . ,, 1578 

The Infallibility Decree of Akbar . . . . ,, 3-9-1578 

Invitation sent by Akbar to the Catholic priests 

at Goa . . . . . . . . . . • • * 1578 

The First Document of the Naosari priests in 
which they speak of Meherji Rana as their 
head2 „ 1579 

The Religious discussion at the Royal Court . . ,, 15711 

Arrival of the first Jesuit Mission at the Royal 

Couit . . . . . . . . . . . . 1579 


1 Vide iny ParBeos at tho Court of Akbar pp. 9-12. According to the 
version of the I*otition, this is tho second visit of Meherji Kana. 
The Mahyar-namoh gives the date of Mahyar’s starting for the visit to tho 
Royal Court as roz Hormazd, mah Khordad &47 A Y. (1578 A.C.) 

" Vide my Parsoes at the Court of Akbar ” p. 46. 
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date of the second Document of the Naosari 
priests^ in which they acknowJedge Meherji 
Rana as their head.^ Kaikobad also signs 
the document * . . . . . . ' . . A.C* 1580 

The Proclamation of the Din-i-Ilahi . . . . ,, Early in 

1582 

Close of formal debates on Religion * . • . „ Summer of 

1582 

Monseirate, who refers to Naosari in his book, 

arrived at Surat . . . . . * . . • * ,, 5-8-1582 

Muzaffar Shah III resumed the style of King of 

Gujarat . . . . . . , . . . • • ,> 9-1588! 

Foundation of Ilahi Era . . . . . . ► - 1584 

The Date of a letter to Diu, wherein Meherji 

Rana is spoken of as the head of the j)riests ^ A.C. 1591 

Death of Meherji Rana, Roz 8-12-9G0 A. Y. . . ,, 1-11-1591 

Kaikobad appointed Dastur of Naosari on his 
father’s death .. .. .. .. . . 3-11-1591 

The first Farman of Akbar, declaring 1 he previous 
gift of 200 bigahs of land to Meherji Raiia and 
aTmouncing a further gift of ICO bigahs to 
Kaikobad . . . . . . . . . . 1595 

The mahazar inquiring into the quos- 

tion of the land of the above gift of 300 bigahs 
(1005 Hijri) 1597 

The Rebellion of Prince Selim (Jahangir) ... „ 31 -7-1 GOO 

Queen Elizabeth’s Chaffer to the East India 

Company for trading with the East . . ^ . ,, 31-12-1600 

Prince Jahangir assumes Royal title after rebel- 
lion ’ May 1601 

Dutch East India Company formed . . . . 20-3-1602 

Murder of Abu Fazal, at the instigation of Prince 

Selim (Jahangir) ^ . . , . . . . . „ 12-8-1602 

1 Ibid p, 40. 2 Vide my Parsees at the Court of Akbar p. 49. 

® Vide. Jehangir’s Memoirs by P^ogers and Beveridge Vol. I pp, 23-24. 
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Reconciliation between Akbar and Selim , . A.C. 24-3-160S 

The Second Farm an in the matter of the above 
mentioned 300 bigahs of land in the name*of 
Kaikobad i . . . . . , . . . • 1603 

The Parwanchah in the matter of the above gift 

of 300 bigahs of land ^ . . . . . . . . 1603 

Jahangir ascended the throne and took the 

title of Nuru-d-din Jahangir Padshah . . . . ,, 24-10-1605 

Gave orders for the Chain of Justice referred to 
in the Petition . . . . . . , . . • 1606 

Qilij Khan appointed as the Subah of Gujarat ^ ,, 1605 to 1606 

The First Naoroz celebrated with eclat . . . . ,, 11th or 12th 

March 1606 

A son of Muzaffarshah of Gujarat rising in rebel- 
lion. Qilij Khan was recalled from Gujarat. .. ,, 1606 

The Flight of Khiisrau, the eldest son. Jahan- 
gir's pursuit referred to in the Petition. Kai- 
kobad aceom])anied the army of yairsuil . . „ 1606 

Jahangir’s advice to ihe new disci ph^s to the 
l>i vine Faith ( Din-i llahi ), one advice 
being to Jionour the luminaj ies (the Sun, 

J\loon, etc.)” which are manifestations of 
God’s light and dahangir’s y)resentation of the 
tokens of initiation . . . . , . • • 1606 

Arrest of Khusrau .. .. .. 1606 

Jahangir goes on hunt to Girjabak and Nandana 
which are named in the Petition, ivaikobad 
was in tlie suite which followed the King. 

The hunt lasted 3 months and six days . . ,, (Sunday 

10th Rajab) 
1606 

Feast of the 2nd New Year, 22nd zi-1 qa’da 1015. ,, 10th March 

1607 

1 Vido my l^irseoa at the Curt of Akbar p. 121. 

2 Ibid p. 134. 

3 Memoirs of Jahangir by Rogers and Beveridge Ip. 21. 

^ Tile tokens or symbols were j shast-o shabah. Shast is 

“ a ginllo worn by the fire- worshippers and Hindus.” (Steingass). 
Shabah is an image. The Translators of the Tuzuk say ; “ These 

refer to the riiig or token and the portrait given by Akbar to the followers 
of the Divine Faith.” 
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A Hunting tour to Kabul, referred to in the 
Petition, i^eft Laliore for it on 7th zi-l-hijja. 

^aikobad accompanied the king’s army in 
that tour i A.C. 1607 

The Hunt near Nimla, referred to in the Petition 
of Kaikobad, as being the ])]ace where his 
camel was dise bled and he had a talk with the 

King ,,1607 (24th 

Jumad-al 
awwal 1015 
Hijri), 

(Chin) Qilij Khan appointed Governor of Surat . . „ 19-1 -1613 

Shortly after, Kaikobad deprived of Desaigiri by 

Qilij Khan about 1613 

or 1614 

Akbar received news of the death of Qilij Khan 
(at his ovn hand) on the 18th of Aban of the 
10th Kew Year (p. 301 Memoirs VoL 1) . . „ End of 

1615 

Aoz Beg sent from the Royal Court to Surat to 
take an inventor}^ of Chin Qilij Khan’s 
estate 2 22nd Octo- 

ber 1615 

Kaikobad ’s arrival at the Royal Court in the 
company of Aoz Beg and ordered to be impri- 
soned for 3 years for the money due to Gov- 
ernment . . . . . . . . . . . . about 

March 1616 

Having fallen ill, Kaikobad was released from 
jail by the Superintendent, after being there 
for 9 months, and his nephew confined in his 
place (cc. 178 et seq) at Lahore . . . . „ about the 

beginning of 
1617 

Date of Kaikobad ’s Petition . . . . . • 1619 

Date of Kaikobad’s death, roz 12, Mah. 12, 988 
Yazdazardi 29th Octo- 

ber 1619 

1 For the detailed dates of the Tour, vide-in the Section of Identifioo- 
tion, the tour of Kabul, 

2 News of the death of Chin Qilij Khan arrived at the royal court on 
(18th Aban) about 22nd October 1615. So, the orders appointing 
him as the Inventory officer might have been issued in the end of 
October or beginning of November. 
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APPENDIX B. 


T)ays of Jlahi and Maliomedan months. 


According to Beni Prasad, ^ the 
had days as follows : — 

months of 

the IlaM year 

Far ward in 

• . . . 

31 

I’rdihisht 


31 

Khurdad 


32 

Tir 


31 

Amurdarl 


31 

Shahryar [Shehrivar] 


31 

Mihr 


30 

Aban . . ■ 


30 

Azad [Azar or Adar] . . 


23 

Di tDeh] 


29 

Bahman 


30 

Isfandarmuz . . 

Total . . 

30 

366 


The days of the Mahomedan (Hijri) year are as follows : — 

1. 

Muharram 

. . 

.. 30 

2. 

8a (far 

. . • • 

.. 29 

3. 

Kabi I 


. . 30 

4. 

Rabin .. 


.. 29 

5. 

Jam ad I . . 


.. 30 

6. 

Jamad 11 


.. 29 

7. 

Rajab 


.. 30 

8. 

Shaban . . 


.. 29 

9. 

R^lrnzan . . 


.. 30 

10. 

Shawwal 


.. 29 

11. 

Zilqada . . 


.. 30 

12. 

Zil Hijja . . 



.. 29 



Total 

.. 354 


Every 2nd, 5th, 7th, lOth, 13th, 16th, 18th, 21st, 24th, 
26th and 29th year have one day added to them and consists of 
355 days. Thus a cycle of thirty years comprises 10631 ^daya.’ 
The Muslim era began in A.D. 622.’^' ^ 

1 History of Jab&ngii* (unnumbered 2nd page after p. XVlIl). Vide 
the same for the particulars of the Mahomedan mouths. 8 
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Modern Persia, which has now adojited the ancient Iranain 
months, has hxed the dajrs of the months as follows : — 

Month. No. of days. 


Farwardin 

• « • • 

« • • • 31 

Ardibehesht 

A • • A 

.. 31 

Kbordad 

A • • ' A 

.... 31 

Tir .. 

A A • A 

..31 

Amardad 


..31 

Sherivar 


. . 31 

Mehr . . 

.. 

.. 30 

Aban . . 

• A • • 

.. 30 

Azar 

• A ••• 

.. 30 

t)eh 


.. 30 

Bahman 

A 9 A A 

.. 30 

Isfandarmad 

A A A A 

. . . . 29 but 30 in a 


A 

leap year 



Total.. 365 

In thfe Jalali year, followed by the modern Persians before they 
introduced the present calendar, the lengths of the months 
varied according to the entry of the mu into each of the 12 


iSodiMal si^, Aries, Ta«ras, etc., 
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APPENDIX C. 

MAHYAR NAMEH. 

There is a recent book in Persian verse written by the late 
Dastur Erachji Sohrabji Meherji Rana, a 

Mahyar Nameh. well-known scholar, who was for a number of 
years, the learned Librarian of the Mu 11a 
Feroze Madressa. I beg to thank the authorities of the Dastur 
Meherji Rana Library of Naosari for kindly lending to me their 
* copy of this poem. It is a manuscrijjt of 156 pages, each page 
containing from 9 to 13 couplets. It is headed 

The author gives the date of its composition (p. 156, co. 1-3) 
at the end of his work in the following verses 

i ^ ^ 

We learn from these lines, that the poem was completed on roz 
Shehrivar, Khordad, year 1250 Yazdazardi (i.e., 1881 A.C.). 
Thus, it was wTitten about 47 years ago. The author gives his 
name as Erach son of Sohrab. sen of Dastur Kaus, son of Sohrab, 
who was descended from Mahyar-Kana (Had. cc. 6-8). There 
are two couplets at the end in ])enci], saying that the number 
of the couplets of this poem is 1825 (Ibid cc. 12-13). 

As to the authority of his materials, the author says (p. 5, 

cc. 7-8) : 

^ ^7 

Here, he says, that he narrated without exaggeration what he 
had heard from elders (peshiiiigan) and what he had seen in 
writing, as written by narrators (ravian). 

This Mahyar-nameh may be accepted as historically correct, 
so far as some broad facts are concerned, but not for any details, 
especially in the matter of Kaikobad, the son of Mahyar. ‘ Kah 
kobad’s petition seems to be one of the main sources, if not the 
main source, of the author’s information. But he does not seem 
to have been successful in marshalling well the details of 
Kaikobad ’s affairs from something like a labyrinth of state- 
ments in the petition. His dates for some of the family social 
©vents may be taken as possibly correct, because they may have 
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been taken from some family scraps of notes or family tradition, 
as he himself was a chip of the same block of family; but his 
other dates or numbers are doubtful, nay even wrong. I give 
below a brief summary of the contents of the Mahyar-nameh. 

Mahyar’s father was a mobad (priest) of Naosari, known as 
Rana. His mother was known as Rani 
(P* ^)- They lived in Naosari in 

Mahyar-nameh. Gujarat Hi the prosperous country of 

Hindustan, which place (Naosari) is well- 
known as the cradle ‘ (zad-bum) of the Athornans, i.e., the 
priestly class, (p. 6, c. 4). 

A son was born to this couple on roz Shahrivar, mah Meher, 
year 905 A.Y. (1530 A.C.) (p. 6, cc. 10-11). 

Mah yar. His boy- He was named Mahyar (lit., one of whom 
hood and youth. the moon was a friend), because the star 
(moon) was keeping a wateh ovt^r him, as 
said by the astrologers (p. 7, cc. 8-9). The father began giving 
him tuition in the holy Avesta at the age of six (p. 8, c. 4). 
He was taken into the fold wdth the investiture of the sacred 
shirt and thread at the age of seven (p. 8, c. 8). For five years 
more, ho continued his religious education with his father 
(p. 9, c. 2) Two years later, f.c., at the age of 14, ho passed 
through tho, degree of Herbadhood and Martabhood ' (p. 9, 
cc. 8-9). At the age of 15, he expressed a desire to his father 
to be married (p. 10, c. 3), and the father married him to a 
girl, named Asi, who belonged to a good family (p. 10, c. 12). 
He followed the profession of a Mobad (priest), and also 
resorted to agriculture (kishtzdrl), a jjrofession recommended 
to Zoroaster by God (p. 12, cc. 3-5). Ho continued his 
studies with his father in Zend, Pahlavi, Pazend and Persian. 
At the age of 21, he took to ridzat, ^.c., an abstemious and 
austere life (p. 14, cc. 7-8). Having passed several months 
into a kind of retreat, he returned to worldly life (p. 20, c. 9), 
wherein he observed perfect honesty. Besides priesthood, 
agriculture was his principal work. He took land from Govern- 
ment (sarkar) and others for cultivation on hire (ijara, 
p, 21, c. 2). He rose in public estimation. 

There ruled in Hind, an Emperor named Akbar who bore 
the title of Arsh-i Ashy an (p. 23, c. 2). His 
Akbar. capital (takht-gah) was at Delhi, and he 

came to the throne at the age of 14 in 924 
Yazdazardi, 963 Hijri (1555-1556 A.C.). The time of accession 

1 Vide, for these initiations, my work “ The Religious Ceremonies 
and Customs of the Parsees,” Chap. VIII, pp. 197-209. 
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Wfts tlte morning^ of Friday m the 2iid Baoiitk^ (p. 23> c. gt)* 

jij 3-^j Lj 

He fought many battles and conquered India. In the 24th 
year of his reign, 947 Yazdazardi, 986 Hiiiri (1578-79 A.C.), 
ke thought of knowing all religions (p. 24, c. 9 — p. 25, c. 3) 
and so asked Abu Fazl to move in the matter, and, collecting 
names of the divines of all religions after inquiry from Gover- 
nors and other authorities, invite them to the Royal Court 
(p. 25, c. 10. et seq.). 

The Nawab of Surat, having been communicated (p. 26, c. 7) 
made inquiries and the Anjuman (com- 

Mahyar’s visit to munity) of the Zoroastrians of Naosari 
the Court of Akbar. asked Mjjdiyar to attend the Royal Conrt 
as their representative. The Sarkar of Surat 
was informed of this selection (p. 28, c. 3). The Sarkar of Surat 
asked the ruling authority at Naosari to arrange to send Mahyar 
to the Royal Court. The ruler at Naosari gave travelling ex- 
penses and other help toMahyar who then ])r()ceeded to the Royal 
Court with his son Kaikobad. They started from Naosari on 
tho 1st day ( roz nakhustin, i.e,, Hormazd ) mah Kliordad (ba 
ruz-i uakhustin va Khordad mah. p. 29, c. 11). Mahyar was 
aged 43 at the time (p. 31, c. 7). 

They had a difficult journey, full of hardships, and they tooI|: 
one month and ten days, i.e., 40 days, in travelling (p. 31 c. 5) 
(yak mah va d(4i ruz dar r(4i giizasht). dlie father and son 
rode on two horses and the servants wore on two camels. The 
luggage was on a third camel. Tho road was infested with 
robbers and people generally travelled together in caravans for 
the sake of safety. 

On reaching Delhi, Mahyar saw Abu Fazl who received him 
. . well. He was given good quarters to live 

discus- taken by Abu Fazl to king 

^ * Akbar on the fourth day after arrival (p. 32 

c. 9). Mahyar blessed the King. The King had prepared 
an ibddat-gah (lit. place of worship) in a central 2 )lace (p. 33 

1 Nahar ‘"tho day from sunr*t;e fco siuiKet.” 

2 Huma^aiu mot with an aecklont on Friday 24th January 155.0 
(Smith’s Akbar, p. 29) and died three da.ys later. “ The correct date of 
Akbar’s enthronement [at Kalanaar] seems to bo Friday, Rabi 11 
2 A.H. 963, equivalent to February 14, 1550 ” (Ibid p. 30). 
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c. 10). Whenever he got free from routine work^ he met there, in 
a meeting the divines of different religions. The Sunnis 

and Siahs, Christians, Zoroastrians, Brahmins, Jews, Nazarenes, 
and others, — learned men, Sufis and wise men — met there, (p. 
34 cc. 3-4). Religious discussions went on from night to night in 
the presence of the King who placed before them the following 
questions for solution, according to their respective religions 
(p. 35 cc. 3 et seq.) : 

1. How many wives is it lawful to marry ? 

2. What, if I (Akbar) get the words “ Allah o akbar ” in- 

scribed on my coins ? 

3. Is there any objection, if all put on red apparel (surkh o 
lal (p. 35, c. 7) ) ? 

4. What is the harm of eating the cow ? 

5. Is burial or burning good for a corpse ? 

They all discussed these questions among themselves and 
the King took part in the discussions. Mahyar also took part 
in the discussions (p. 36 c. 7). The King then initiated a 
discussion between aSiah and a Sunni, wherein both were equal. 
Then he started a discussion between a Mahomedan and a 
Christian, in which the latter was successful. This was followed 
by a discussion between a Christian and a Jew. The Jew was 
the winner. Then, a sceptic or a mystic who had no faith on 
any religion or prophet (ne bud pur iman abar hich din o be 
paigambaran. p. 38 c.4) was asked to enter into a discussion with 
a Jew, a Mahomedan, and a Christian and he won. A Brahmin 
and Mahyar also took part in the discussions (p. 38 c. 9). 
The mystic did not rest upon religion (din). The philosophers 
(hokama) have other ways of discussion which arc far from 
religion (az din buvad durtar). But Mahyar who was versed 
also in philosophy (ain-i hokama, p. 39 c. 2) and who had per- 
formed (riyazat) like the ishi’aqian^ entered into a discussion 
with this mystic, but neither of them won (ne gashtand ghaleb 
yaki badigar). The King and other learned men were pleased 
with Mahyar. Akbar did not announce there, his views, as to 
which religion ho liked best (p. 40 c. 2.). 


^ “ A sect of philosopher (Steingass). 
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One day, tha King called Mahyar in his presence and made 
special inquiries about the mystic teachings 
A special inter* of Zoroaster (raz Ziarthusht p. 40 c. 7). Mah- 
b^^and Mahyar. explained everything with evidence from 

theAvesta (burhan-i Avesta p. 40c.2). He 
spoke upon the following subjects : Jan, ravan,( life, soul) heaven, 
hell (saqar), hamastagan (hamistan), the geneology of Zoroaster 
and his miracles, the ways of the Iranians and the manners and 
customs (rah o ravesh) of the Kayans, reverence to fire, sun, 
moon and all other light (shidha- i. e., stars), worship of one God 
(abadet-i yakta Kdiuda), the mysteries (israr) of Zoroastrianism, 
nirangs^ purity, truth, the putting on of Sudra, which leads, 
via the path of advantage (reh-i sud) to paradise (‘adn, Eden 
p. 42 c. 5), the kusti, the Naoruz-i khas and Naoruz-i am, and 
the monthly Jashans (p- 41, c. 7, to p. 42, c. 7.) The king on 
hearing all this was convinced of the superiority of the Zoroa- 
strian religion (p. 42 c. 11). Then Akbar gave to Abu Fazl the 
following orders : 

1. To prepare a dome (gumbad) in his palace according 
to the custom of Persia (ravesh-imaluk-i ‘Ajam p. 43 c. 1) and 
keep Fire there,, burning day and night by placing sandalwood, 
aloe wood (’ud) and fragrant (khush bu) (fuel), because it is a 
symbol (ayat) of God and is the purest of his pure lights. 
Abu Fazl acted accordingly and lighted a peri)etual Fire in the 
palace of the King on a precious vase (majmeh p. 43 c. 6). 
The King went there and prayed to God (p. 43 c.8). 

2. Akbar ordered that, in the evening (vakt-i sham), when 
they kindled lamps, everybody, man and woman, shall pay ho- 
mage to Light (vara sezdeh dayam kunandanjuman p.44, c. 3). 
The King himself did so and prayed for blessings from God. 

3- The King then started a new religion, called “ Kish-i alahi 
(Ilahi)’’ (p. 45, c. 7)i.e., the Divine Religion and embodied in 
it, many Zoroastrian elements. He acknowledged Zoroastrian 
days and months. He began calculating regal years from the 
day of his accession to the throne. He called this year 
“ Sal-i ilahi.”(p. 43, c. 2) He began celebrating the Jashan of 
Nauruz-i Jamshid and other Jashans, 14 in all. He accepted 
several Zoroastrian beliefs and customs for his new Din-i 
ilahi. He put on Sudreh kusti for some time (chandin zaman 
p. 52 c. 5). Later on, learning that all these expressions of 
belief in the teachings of Zoroastrianism had displeased many 
Mahomediins, he gave up giving a public expression to them 
(p. 53, c. 5). 
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Thereafter Mahyar exposed the wiles and miracles of the 
Jagat-guru (p. 53). Then, the King presented Mahyar with 
200 bigahs of land in Parchol, about two farsangs distant from 
Naosari (p. 65). The place of this gift is known as Ghelkhari 

p. 65 c. 10). Then Mahyar left Delhi with his son 
Kaikobad for Naosari. They took two months to reach Surat. 
When he returned to Naosari, the Anjuman of his town went 
out at the distance of about two farsangs to welcome him. 
They were much pleased to learn, that he was well received 
and honoured by King Akbar (p. 70 et seq.). The Naosari 
Anjuman then appointed Mahyar their Dastur or High priest. 
Upto then they had none. It was in 511 A.Y. (1142 A.C.) 
that the Parsis had first come to Naosari from Sanjan where 
they had settled on their arrival from Persia which they had 
left for the sake of their religion and from where they had begun 
to disperse in different directions. The very first Mobad (priest) 
who came to Naosari from Sanjan to attend to the spiritual 
wants of the laymen was one (popularly) known as Kaka^ (p. 
72 c. 12.). 

Ka ka had two sons n amed Pahlan and Dhampal . On the death 
of their father, they carried on the priestly work. When the 
Zoroastrian population increased at Naosari, these two brothers, 
finding that they could not well attend to all the work required, 
sent for another priest from Sanjan. He was Faridun, son 
of Ham (p. 74 c. 1 ), They admitted him into partnership for the 
priestly work, paying him half J}he share of the income. This 
Faridun had three sons named Asa, Mahyar and Chanda. The 
above two sons of Kaka and these three sons of Faridun (after 
his death) carried on the sacerdotal work of the town. They 
divided the various sacerdotal functions among themselves 
in the following way (p. 74) : 

(a) Pahlan, the son of Kaka, enjoyed the privilege of 
receiving the necessary fees of Hama yasht-i 
Behan^. 


1 The real proper name of this Mobad was Kamdin Zarthosht. His two 
sons were Rana nd Movad, but they were familiarly known as Pahlan 
and Dhampal. For an account of the descent of the present priesthood of 
Naosari, spoken of by Darmesteter, as “ republique, sacerdotales (Le Zend 
Avesta Vol. UI Index p. 251) from his family and that of the next 
comer Faridun, vide B.B. Patel’s Pareee Prakash I p. 3. Vide Darmeste; 
ter’s Zend Avesta Vol. I Introduction p, LVIl ; 

2 So called from the words of the recital. This function is also spolieii 
of as Sosh (Sraosh). Vida my *‘Baliigious carmnonias and eastona of 
the ParBaes*’ p. 440. 
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(b) Dhampal, the son of Kaka, enjoyed the privilege 

of keeping the nirangdin or consecrated urine 
of the sacred bulP . 

(c) Asa, the son of Faridun, had the privilege of 

leading the recital of the Patet^. 

(d) Mahyar, the son of Faridun, had the privilege of 

attending to the functions of Navar^ and Martab."* 

(e) Chanda, the son of Faridun, was constituted Jcotwal^^ 

and, as such, he kept an account of communal 
affairs and property^. 

Now, on the return of Mahyar from the Court of Akbar. 
they elected him a Dastur at the head of all these functionaries, 
A document was passed in 948 Yazdazardi (p. 76, c. 6), giving 
superiority to Mahyar over all the functionaries,"^ who carried 
on their respective functions under him and with his permission. 
Then another document was passed on roz Goad mah Tir, year 
949 Yazdazardi (1579 ^ A.C.) (p. 79 c. 10). Thus, Mahyar 
was the first properly constituted Dastui’ in India. Other 
towUvS then followed the example of having a Dastur at the 
head (p. 80 c. 12). Mahyar was made Dastur in 948 yazd. 
(p. 87). Then, in the Yazdazardi year 964 (i.e., 1595 A.C.), 
Kaikobad went to the Court of Delhi (p. 87 c. 11). Akbar 
received him well and gave him 100 bigfihs of land, in addition 
to 200 which ho had given to his father Mahyar (p. 91). He 
also gave him the Dcsaiship of Naosari. He also gave orders 
to Abu Fazl to the above efiect, saying that, as no formal farman 


1 Ibid pp. 253-59. 

2 Ibid p. 98 et seq. 3 Ibid p. 199 et seq. ^ Ibid p. 208. 

5 Kotwal, lit. meant, the guardian of a kot or fort (Steingass), but, 
latterly, in Mogul administmtion in India, he was a kind of Police and 
inspecting officer. 

6 This division of functions was intended with a view to an approxi- 
mate equal division of sacerdotal income, because fees were attached to 
the holding of all these functions. 

7 For a fac simile photo of this document, vide my “ Parsees at the Court 
of Akbar and Dastur Meherji Rana”, vide document No. 6 at the end. 
For the Text in type ; and for Translation, vide Ibid, pp. 147-48. Our 
author does notgive the date for the first document, but I think it is 
document of a later date. He has by some mistake inverted the order. 
If so, for a photo copy of this document, vide Ibid at the end, No. 6. 
For Text in type and for Translation, vide Ibid pp. 148-51. 

The couplets are scratched and the words expressive of uumbecs seem 
to have been latterly changed. 
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was given for the first 200 bigahs* a joint farman for the above 
300 bigahs may be granted. Abu Fazl inquiried of Kaikoba.d, 
asL to, in what country he wanted the additional 100 bigahs ; 
and K^ikobad said, that he wanted them in the vicinity of the 
200 bigahs granted to his father (p. 92 c. 2,). Abu Fazi did so. 
The King said to Kaikobad, that he and his father may enjoy 
the income of the land and pray for him. The 300 bigahs 
of land were at Naosari and at Parchol in neighbourhood, 
Kaikobad was also given the Desaigiri of these two places 
(p. 94 c. 8). All this was in the 40th year of the reign of Akbar^ . 

Kaikobad then returned to Naosari when he was welcomed 
by his father Mahyar^. He took a month and a half in the 
return journey. Kaikobad narrated before his father Mahyar 
all that had happened in the royal court of Akbar and announced 
what further gift he had received from the King. Kaikobad 
then went with Akbar’s new farman and orders about the 
Desaigiri to the Nawab of Surat (p.lOl 1 .4) who arranged well 
all the affairs about the additional gift of land and the Desaiship, 
Both Mahyar and Kaikobad were pleased with the arrangement 
of their affairs at the hand of the Nawab (p. 105 c. 11). The 
leading Parsees of Naosari then went before Mahyar and 
congratulated him for what further gift his son Kaikobad 
had gained from Akbar and for the credit he brought upon the 
good name of the community (p. 107 et seq.). Mahyar thanked 
them for their congratulations (p. 107 1.11). The six villages, 
the Desaigiri of which was conferred upon Mahyar ’s son Kai- 
kobad, were : 1 Parchol, 2 Eroo, 3 Vizalpore, 4. Ebrameh 
5 Kharshad and 6 Ahcheli (p. 109). The Patels of all these 
six villages, taking an oath of Tapi Mata (the goddess of River 
Tapti) accepted the Desaigiri of Kaikobad (p. 109 c. 8) and 
declared that if any one of them secretly joined Kika Varna 
(Ibid. c. 10) he may be taken as one of illegitimate birth. 

1 Akbar came to throne in 1556 A.C. So, this event may be said to 
have taken place in (1656+40=) about 1596. 

2 There is a good deal of anachronism in this Mahyar-nameh of Dastur 
Erachji. Mahyar was dead (1591 A.C.) at the time when Kaikobad got the 
first farman from Delhi (1595 A.C,). 

3 This Kika Vama seems to bo a person hostile to Kaikobad. He seems 

to have been referred to in the mehezar ( ), the photo 

of which I have given in my “ Parsees at the Court of Akbar ” as the 
fourth document (Vide the photo at the end of the book. For the Text in 
type and Translation vide Ibid pp. 139-146). He is there spoken of as 
Kikeh Desai /.Sa/ p. 140). The Mehzar is dated 1006 Hijri 

(about 1597 A.C.). 
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At the time, when Kaikobad was given the Desaiship, it 
was also arranged that he was to keep an eye over the work 
of the muqaddams of the villages, as to how they conducted 
their affairs. He found that these muqaddams had all con- 
spired together (aba yak digar gashte budand yar, p. Ill c. 4) 
and doubly oppressed the ryots (i.e., extorted double revenue 
from them; setam randeh ba har raaya do bar, Ibid). This 
oppression drove the ryots to places upder the rule of the 
Portuguese (ba shehr-i Farangi be rafteh budand. Ibid c. 6). 
So, Kaikobad protested and reprimanded the muqaddams and 
persuaded the ryots to return to their villages and made them 
contented. Kaikobad reported all these affairs to the Nawab^ 
of Surat. The Nawab arrested the muqaddams and punished 
them. They were released after some time, but, since then, they 
began to be hostile to Kaikobad (p. 112 c. 12). 

The account, as to how the Desaiship came to Kaikobad 
runs as follows (p. 113 1.1): Since their 
Kaikobad’a migration to India, no Parsees had ser- 

Deaaigiri. ved the kings of the time (ne kardand 

kas khedmat-i shah-i ayan p. 113 c. 6). 
The first Parsee, who did so, was a behdin (a laymanParsee) of 
Naosari. Ho was an ancestor of Minochchrshah, named 
Makock, the son of Changa bin Asa. This was in the time 
of King Humayun, the father of Akbar (Ibid c. 12). He was 
in the khedmat of Humayun. So Humayun, out of kindness 
and regard for him, gave him the Desaisliip of Naosari, Parchol 
and other places (p. 114 c. 2). On the death of Manock, his son 
Bahman, continued the Desaiship. Humayun died^ during 
his Desaiship. Bahman continued to work well as Desai even 
in the time of Akbar who was kind to him. Bahman's son 
Minochehr was in the khedmat of Akbar with his father. So, 
on the death of Bahman, Akbar continued the Desaiship in 
the hands of Minochehr, and, some time after, appointed him 
(Minochehr) his khazanchi (treasurer p. 115 c. 10). So, Mino- 
chehr resigned the Desaiship. Thereupon, Akbar bestowed 
the above Desaiship upon Kaikobad (Ibid c. 12). 


1 It seems that the Nawab at the time was Nawab Cadiq Muhazruuad 
Khan. Vide my “ Parsees at the Court of Akbar”, pp. 141 and 145. 

2 Humayun 's death took place on the 27th of January 1 555. 
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Mahyar died on roz Daepadar mah Asfandarmad, year 960 
Yazdazardi^ (p. 116, c. 8). He was aged 
a yars eath. 53 time (p. 117 c. on margin). The 

whole Anjiimanj out of respect for him, 
followed his body to the Tower, holding the Baj of Sarosh 
and holding the paiwand^ (p. 120). On his body being 
placed in the Tower, they recited the A vest a prayers, and 
having bowed before the Tower three times, returned to 
the home of Mahyar. The sons of Mahyar then saldmed all 
present and all then went home and had their baths.® The 
Anjuman met the next day (p. 121) and all unanimously 
appointed his youngest son Kaikobad to the Dasturship 
of Naosari. On the third day after death, when they met 
for the third day’s (Oothama) ceremony, they declared 
him Dastur (p. 123). Mahyar left three sons, Hirji, the eldest, 
Behram, the second, and Kaikobad, the youngest (p. 125, c. 8). 
Kaikobad was selected over his two elder brothers, because 
he was more learned and was honoured and respected by King 
Akbar whose Court he had attended twice — the first time with 
his father and the second time alone, when he was given an 
additional gift of 100 bigahs of land. Mahyar was ordinarily 
known as Meherjee and that is the name by which, he is com- 
memorated in religious services. He was adopted by his uncle 
Wacha. So, his name is commemorated as Meherjee Wacha 
in the religious ritual, but ordinarily his name is mentioned with 
his own father Rana, as Meherji Rana (pp. 126-27). 

King Akbar died, after reigning for 51 years, in Hijri 1035,4 
Yazdazardi 975 (p. 127 c. on margin). Kaikobad was grieved 
to learn of the death of Akbar who was kind to him. He 
then wrote a letter (nameh) upon Akbar ’s successor Jahangir, 
and, after condolence said words of blessing. He narrated an 
account of himself (pp. 127-128) and prayed to be continued 
in his khedmat and for a continuation of the Desaiship. 
He sent the letter with a fitting nazrana or presents, 


1 i.e., 1591 A.C. Hero we see, how the author is not exact about his dates. 
He is correct here in the date of the date of Mahyar, but, strange to find, 
that, as pointed out above, he speaks of his being alive when Kaikobad 
went in 964 Yacdazardi (1595 A.C.) to the Court of Delhi and even of his 
giving a letter to his son upon king Akbar. 

3 Vide my “ Religious Ceremonies and Customs of the Parsees,** p. 68, 

8 Ibid. p. 69. 

4 Here again, our author, Dastur Erachji, is mistaken in his dates. 
Akbar died on 14th Jum. II. 1014, Hijri (17th October 1606). Hiji 
Yazdazardi year 976 is correct as it corresponds to A.C. 1605-6. 
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with a special messenger (p. 130). The king was pleased with 
these and he ordered a letter of reply to be written with a 
parwaneh for the continuation of the Desaiship (p. 131, c. 5). 

Jahangir, on coming to throne, made some concessions to 
his subjects, and, among these, one concession was that of 
remitting the revenue for that year (p. 133, c. 2). 

So, the ryots paid no dues, and Kaikobad, who had the Desaigiri, 
did not get his dues from the cultivators under him. Again, 
in the third year of Jahangir’s reign, there was less of rain 
(p. 133, c. 6) and the cultivators suffered much and became 
penniless (bi-zar, Ibid. ' c. 9)^. So, they paid nothing to 
Kaikobad. He remitted a sum of Rs. 12,000 which was due 
to him from them (p. 134, c. 10). 

Atthattime,there wasa good (neku) and just nawab at Surat, 
named Fatah Khan^ (p. 135, c. 2). He was called back to the 
Royal Court (Ibid. c. 5). In his place, there came another 
nawab, who was a bad son of Fatah KJian.*’^ He was known 
as Mirza Fazal."^ He was oppressive and took bribes. Other 


1 Wo do not lonm from Jahangir's Memoirs that there was any general 
famine in the third year of liis reign. So, there may have been a local 
famine. There was one in the 1 2th year of his reign in 1617. Jahangir’s 
account of that famine is interesting ^ it shows his faith in the eflicacy of 
prayers. He says : “ On this day (28th of Farwardin), by the mercy and 
favour of Allah, continued rain fell. Water in Mandu had become very 
scarce and the people were agit ated about ti e matter, so that most of the 
servants had been ordered to go to the bank of the Narbada. There was 
no expectation of rain at that season. In consequence of the agitation of 
the people 1 turned by way of supplication to the throne of God, and He in 
His mercy and grace gave such rain that in t he course of a day and a night 
tanks, ponds (birkaha), and rivers V^ocame full, and the agitation of the 
people was changed to complete ease. With what tongue can I render 
thanks for this favour ”? (Memoirs 1, p. 378). But, though there was no 
general famine in the third year, there may be great scarcity in the 
district of Surat. 


2 Tlie name is {Kulech Khan) in the petition, but it ia 

misread even there by some.copyists as (Fatah Khan). When ELaikobad 
says that he was a good (nek) Governor, ho is supported by history. “ He 
was famed for his piety and learning and poetic talents.” (History of 
Jahangir by Beni Prasad, p. 161, n. 7). Vide the Section on Personages 
in the paper for this person. 

3 This tigain is misread and miswritten for Qilij Khan. The name, in 
both places is scratched in our Ms. So, it seems that at first, it may be Qilij 


I (A 


is likely to be misread, if written carelessly, as U ^ 


Khan, cl 

4 Ho is the Faaal Alla of our petition (c. 155). 
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subordinate officers followed him in oppressing the people, 
many of whom left for the territcries of the Portuguese 
(Firangi) from which Kaikobad had brought them back (p. 136). 
Kaikobad had got their leaders (raisan, p. 136, c. 6) punished 
and so had made them (the leaders) his enemies. These leaders 
bribed Nawab Mirza Fazl, who thereupon sent for KBikobad 
and accused him of having misappropriated Government money 
and said that Rs. 12,000 were due from him to Government. 
He said that, during the rainless times, Kaikobad had taken 
the sum from the cultivators, but had not accounted for it. 
He added that, if the sum was not paid in, he (Kaikobad) would be 
deprived of the Desaiship (p. 137). He did not hear the ex- 
planation of Kaikobad and deprived him of the Desaiship (Ibid, 
c. 11 ). Kaikobad thereupon went to Delhi with his nephew 
to represent his case personally (pp. 138-139). This was in 980 
Yazdazardi (1610 A.C.,p. 139, c. 1.) He sought admission to the 
royal court but could not get it. The officers of the royal 
court were misinformed by the Nawab of Surat to the effect 
that Kaikobad had misappropriated Government money. 

There was in the Royal Court a leading courtier (pish-kar), 
named Hasan Beg who was a bautat i.e., an officer in 

charge of royal expenses (p. 140, c. 5). Kaikobad went before 
him and represented his case and asked for his emoluments. 
Hasan Beg replied that as he was removed from Desaigiri and 
held no service (nawkari) he could not pay him anything and 
advised him to place his case before King Jahangir (p. 141, c. 1). 

Then there was one Aoz Beg in the Court who was oppressive. 
He sent for Kaikobad and asked him to pay in at once Rs. 12,000 
that were due from him to Government. As Kaikobad could 
not pay the amount he imprisoned him and his companions 
(ham-rahan, p. 142, c. 2). He was so imprisoned for some time 
(chandin zaman) and then released (Ibid. c. 6). 

At that time, King Jahangir thought of going on hunt to 
Kabul. When Kaikobad came to know that, he followed 
the king to Kabul with his companions, with a view to take 
an opportunity to place his case before the king when there. 
But he was given no opportunity to approach the king. Kai- 
kobad was disappointed and when the king began his return 
march from Kabul, he followed him (p. 143, c. 9). On the route, 
there was a place called Nimleh (p. 143, c. 11) which was difficult 
to cross. One of the camels of Kaikobad got lame there and 
could not proceed further. King Jahangir saw that and 
approached him for inquiry, Kaikobad took advantage 
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of this opportunity and narrated his whole case before him 
(p. 144). Jahangir consoled him and asked him to follow him 
to Delhi (p. 145, c. 2) and submit a petition. When the camel 
recovered after two or three days, he followed the king, and, 
arriving at Delhi, submitted a petition representing his whole 
case, beginning with the bad treatment he had received at Surat 
and his removal from Desaiship as the result of bribery, and 
ending with his imprisonment at the hands of Aoz Beg. He 
further represented that the misbehaviour of the Nawab of 
Surat had led him to debt. He said that if the king at all 
thought of having from him Rs. 12,000 he may be given back 
the Desaiship, and his emoluments may be renewed, so that 
he may give by instalments the money said to be due by him. 

Having mentioned all these things in a petition he submitted 
it to the king through an intermediary (vasileh p. 148, c. 2). 
On getting the petition read before him, the king became 
sorry for all that had happened and expressed his displeasure 
towards the Nawab of Surat and towards other officers of the 
Court, who did not submit all this matter to his notice (pp. 148- 
49). The higher officers said that they were ignorant of all that 
had happened (j). 150, c. 2). King Jahangir then ordered that 
Kaikobad may be given the Desaiship of Naosari and Parchol 
and that he may be given the stipends and monthly payments 
(alufeh va mahvareh, p. 150, c. 10) that were at one time given 
to him. He forgave him also the sum of Rs. 12,000 that was 
asked from him as due from him to Government. Kaikobad 
was given fresh papers embodying these favours. Kaikobad 
thanked and blessed theking, and, returning to Naosari, resumed 
the Desaigiri. He carried on satisfactorily both the Desaiship 
and Dasturship upto the end of his life. Ho died on roz 12, 
mah Asfandar, year 988 A.Y. (1619 A. C.) He was succeeded 
by his son Mehernush (p. 154, c. 13). 

It appears from the account of the Mahyarnaraeh that what 
hapj>ened in the matter of his Desaigiri was this : When 
Jahangir came to the throne, he generally remitted 
the dues from the people as a concession on the occasion of 
his accession. Again, there was a scarcity in the districts of 
Naosari and Parchol, and so, the cultivators could not pay him 
any dues as the Desai of the place. He therefore remitted 
Rs. 12,0()0 that were due from the cultivators and represented 
to the Government that nothing was collected and that therefore 
he himself could not give anything to Government. But the 
Hindu muqaddams who had beconjie hostile to him bribed the 
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Nawab and represented that Kaikobad had made no remissions 
but had collected Rs. 12,000 from the ryots, which sum ought 
to go to Government. The Nawab ciaimed the amount and 
represented to the Court of Delhi that Kaikobad was a defaulter 
and that he sliould pay the amounts. The high revenue 
officers at the Court thereupon claimed Rs. 12,000 from him, 
and, on his failing to pay, imprisoned him. 

There are several discrepancies between the statements of 
the petition and those of the Mahyar nameh, the principal of 
which, in the matter of Kaiko bad’s visit to the Royal Courts, 
was this : The Petition says that he was officially sent for or 
summoned to Delhi to account for the default, and, on his failing 
to pay, was imprisoned. But, according to the Mahyar-nameh, 
Kaikobad of his own accord went to Delhi to place his case 
before the higher authorities. The statement of the petition 
that he was summoned to the Royal Court seems to be more 
probable. 


Dates from Mahyar Nameh, 


Parsees first came to Naosari from Sanjan 511 A.Y. A.C.1142 

Birth of Mahyar, Roz Shahriwar, mah Meher, year 

905 A.Y., i.c., 1536 A C „ 1536 

Mahyar, began his early education near his father 

at the age of 6 . . . . . . . . • . 1542 

Invested with Sacred shirt and thread at the age of 7 , , 1 543 

Became Na var and Maratab at the age of 14 . . „ 1550 

Akbar came to throne at the age of 14 in 924 A.Y. 

963 A.H. 1556 

Retired from worldly life for 5 months for riazat, 

i.e,, for abstemious or ascetic life at the age of 21 „ 1557 


Akbar first thought of knowing all the religions of 
the world and consulted Abu Fazl about it 
947 A.Y. 986 A.H 1577-78 

Mahyar called to the Royal Court of Akbar at the 

age of 43 . . . . . . , . . • j, 1579 
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Kaikobad accompanied Lis father to the Royal 

Court .. .. •. •• •• . .A.C.1579 

Akbar, pleased with the mission of Mahyar, pre- 
sented him 200 bigahs of land at Ghelkhari . . „ 1579 

Mahyar, on his return to Naosari from his success- 
ful mission to the Court of Akbar, was ap- 
pointed Dastur by the Parsees . . . . . . „ 1579 

The Parsees passed a Document accepting his 

leadership 948 A.Y. . . . . . . . . „ 1579 

The Parsers of Naosari passed another document 
to Mahyar, acknowledging his leadership 
949 A.Y. 1580 

Mahyar died on roz Daepadar, mah Asfendarmad 
960 A.Y. after carrying on the Dasturship 
for 20^ years . . . . . . . . . . j, 1591 

His age at the time of death was 63^ . . 

Kaikobad was appointed Dastur in his father’s 

place „ 1591 

Kaikobad went for the 2nd time to the Royal 
Court to have a regular Document for the gift 
of 200 bigahs 964 A.Y 1595 

Akbar gave him a farraan for the 200 bigahs of 
land and gave 100 bigahs more, and gave him, 
in addition, the Desaigiri of Parchol and 
Naosari. This was in the 40th year of the 
reign of Akbar ,, 1595 

Kaikobad returned to Naosari in the same year . . „ 1595 

I This is a mistake. It must be 12 years, because Mahyar was appoint- 
ed Dastur as said above in 1679 and died in 1691. So, the years of Dastur- 
ship would be (1591-1679 = ) 12. 

a This again is a mistake, because, as said above, he is said to have been 
bom in 1636. 8o, at the time of his death, his age cornea to (1591 — 

1 636 = ) 65 years. 
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The Heads (rais) of 6 villages — Parchol, Eru, 

Vizalpore, Ebrama, Parstal and Ancheli, 
passed a document (parwanah) Kaikobad 
consenting to carry on their work under him 
966 A.Y A.C.1597 

Akbar died after a reign of 50 years in 975 A.Y. 

1035 A.H „ 16051 

Kaikobad went with his nephew to the Mogul 
Court for the third time to ask redress of 
grievance from Jahangir 980 A.Y. .. „ 161 P 

Kaikobad died on roz Mehr, mah Asfandarmaz 

988 A,Y „ 1619 

The author, Dastur Erachji, gives, at the end, the 
date of finishing his poem as roz Shahriwar, 
mah Khordad, year 1250 . . . . • . „ 1881 


1 The date of Akbar’s death is 17th October 1606 (14th Jum II, 1014).. 
So Mahyar-nameh's Hijri year is wrong. The Yazdazardi year is well 
nigh correct. Akbar oame to throne at Kalan aur, on 14th February 
1556. So, the period of his rule comes to about 49 years 8 months and 
three days. So when Mahyar nameh gives the period of rule as 61, we 
must take it that it is according to the Mahomedan calendar, because the 
Hijri date of Akbar’s accession to the throne is 2/3 Babi II 963, and that/ 
o^ his death, 14th Jum II, 1014 (Smith’s Akbar, pp. 449 and 469). 

2 This date of Mahyar-nameh is wrong, because, ©n the authority of 
historical events referred to in the petition, we have determined the date^ 
in the paper, to be 1«616 



THE ZEND-AVESTA AND THE MAGYARS. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE MAGYAR PSYCHfi. 

The Effects of the AvjSsta. 

By Peof. Feancis Zajti. 

( 11 ) 

In my first paper, ^ I arrived at the period when the M«agyar 
people were divided into two branches in their ancient Lebe- 
dian home, owing to the cruel attacks of the Bessenyo 
peoples. One division turning to the East returned to Persia, 
their old homo, whilst the other — and this is where I take 
up the thread, dropped in my last paper — found a new home in 
Etelkoz. Starting from this point, they selected Hungary for 
their new home. In their progress, they were joined under 
Kiev by some cognate tribes of the Eastern Huns, who like the 
Kabars, had left the decaying Kozar realm. 

Thus strengthened, they started to take possession of Atilla’s 
realm, not only as being entitled by the kinship which they nursed 
all along — but also as valiant conquerors, wishing to subjugate 
it. The new country was flowing with “ milk and honey ”, be- 
cause the people’s main occupation was cattle-breeding. Again, 
the country with its vales and mountains, found a splendid basis 
for the fighting tribes anxious for adventure and contained many 
charming places, for the offerings of the pious adherents of 
Anahita. The people were soon at home in their new country 
and the fire on the offering -stones flamed brightly in the most 
beautiful forest of the new country ; and the songs of Anahita, 
sung by young people rose towards the skies, and the Hymn of 
the ‘‘ Taltos ”, the high priest, sounded far and wide in its 
solemn deep tunes. Restless blood, and undaunted energy, 
urged the .Magyars on, to seek for new adventures towards the 
North, West and South, They dragged captives from every- 
where. New tribes were taken up by the nation which w?s 
a mixed one before. Although, until this period, excepting 
the Vogul and Osty^k elements, they only mixed with their own 
kin, now they got mixed with the various Slavic elements 
of their new home, as well as with the Gepides, with the subsiding 
elements of the Avars and with the Bessenyos, Kumanians, 
Palocz and other elements of smaller tribes coming from the East. 

1 See; Zajti, The ancient History of the Hunno -Magyars, Budapest 
1928. Zajti: The Huns in the A vesta Literature, Bombay, 1928. 
Journal of the K. R. Oama Orientaklnstitute, No. X, pp. 24-42. 
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These elements had great ii^uence upon the euricbment of 
the Magyar language and acted equally upon the developinen|i 
of the ripening Magyar chara^er, but the st|*oug Magyar 
temperament remained at the bottom as a basis. The Magyar 
temperament did not only exercise a selective and transforming 
power, but created alien elepients, new ones after its own 
character. 

Just as the Sc3rthian Huns, being strong in their faith, were 
greatly attached to their religion, so the people of the Mag- 
yars evinced this quality in their new religion, in the budding 
Christianity. The kings of the house of Arp^d gave in a compar- 
atively short time five prominent saints to the Catholic 
Church, viz,, King Stephen, Prince Emeric, King Ladislaus and 
the princesses Margaret and Elizabeth. 

St. Stephen (997-1038 A.D.) was the eternal paragon of the 
earnest religious feeling, which works for the good of the present 
life as well, so much so, that Pope Sylvester, while sending him 
the crown, stated : “ I am apostolic, but he is really an apostle.” 
King Stephen and the people of his realm sought for a way of 
approaching the western Christian nations, the so-called civilized 
nations. But they were soon disappointed because they under- 
stood that the Christian exterior of the foreigners who flooded the 
country was often covering their rough character. The work of 
converting the people as attempted by Bishop Piligrin of 
Passau (Bavaria), who served selfish purposes, had not the 
effect hoped for, so much so, that Bishop Bruno, alluding to 
the great missionary work, says : “I believe, the shadowy 
Christianity of the Magyars be worse than the Pagan 
barbarism.” 

When our first king St. Stephen, accepted the Christian faith 
together with his people, he had to solve a very difficult pro- 
blem. The Magyars had given up, with their ancient faith, 
their trust in Ardavisura Anahita, the Goddess of Nature. St. 
Gellert, the bishop, who converted the Magyars, advised them to 
call the Virgin Mary the Blessed Mother, something of a Christian 
Goddess of Nature, So it happened that the holiday, consecrated 
to the Virgin, on the 25th of March, became with the Hungarians 
the day of the fruit grafting Blessed Mother.” This is the 
reason why the month of August became the month of the Virgin, 
and the 8th of September, the day of the Virgin Mary. Thus the 
trust in the maternal cares and watchfulness of Anahita became 
the pillar of the new faith. The ancient Hunish Magyar religion 
was always a religion of the heart, so they entrusted the special 
care of the nation from above to a woman’s soul. They saw their 
numerous sins. From where could they hope, for forgiveness 
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if not from the mother of Himjwho was great in forgiving, the 
mother of Christ ? This is why our great King Stephen offered 
our country to the special protection of a much suffered woman, 
the mother of Jesus ! This is why the Virgin*Ji!!l.ry became 
the Patron of Hungary. The successor of king Stephen was 
Peter, the son of an exulated Venetian duke and of a 
sister of king Stephen’s. He was an alien with no propension 
whatever towards the Magyars. As soon as he became king, 
an interminable struggle for the Magyar hegemony was 
inaugurated. Although Peter had sworn to King Stephen 
to respect his widow. Queen Gisella, and to leave her 
in the possession of her own grounds — soon after the 
death of Stephen, he robbed her of her goods and had 
her imprisoned. According to the chronicle of Kezai, he 
squandered haughtily and greedily the goods of the land 
in the society of Germans and Italians. He robbed the 
Magyars of all higTht offices, castles and fortresses and gave 
those to foreigners. He and his courtiers were extremely 
lustful. In his undaunted pride, he proffered his envenomed 
wickedness to the sight of. the world, saying: “ If I keep 
my strength for some time, I shall appoint foreigners as 
judges, lords, captains and magistrates of the realm and 
I shall cede my country to the Germans.” “This was,” 
says the chronicle of Kezai, “the main reason of the disharmony 
in the country.” Peter offered Hungary, through the symbol 
of a golden lance to Emperor Henry III, and he with his i>eers 
and great men, swore to be faithful to him, and proffered him 
royalties. This was the reason why the Magyars rose, two 
years later, (1047 A.D.) and killed Bishop Gellert, who was of 
Italian origin and was on his way towards German territories. 

The same reason started the movement initiated by 
Kopptoy, under the reign of St. Stephen. The chief Koppdny 
did not only wish to restore the religion of his ancestors, but he 
recruited an army with the help of which he wished to return 
to the ancient home far away in Asia. Later, under Andrew I 
(A.D. 1047), the followers of Vatha established, for a short 
time, the ancient religion of the Magyars, in opposition to the 
Christian religion, — extinguishing nearly all Christian monu. 
ments in Hungary. The last resurrection of the ancient but 
very much weakened religion was under Bela I (A.D. 1060). 
The strong-handed King Ladislaus (1077-1095) endeavoured 
to reorganize Christianity on a national basis, filling the place 
of the Slaviaii, German and Italian priests with Hungarian 
members of the clergy. But order had scarcely been restored 
to the country, when, under Andrew II (1205-1235), a new 
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foreign influence tore the laws of the country to pieces, affecting 
even its moral basis. 

Whilst the insurrection of Vatha and his son John, who were 
both adherems of the ancient faith, was the result of the cry of 
the agony of the people, suffering under the yoke of a foreign 
spirit, the eruption of the will of the nobility under the leader- 
ship of thenbanus Bank was an ill-boding protest on the part of 
the influential circles of the Magyars. Whilst Andreas carried 
war into the Holy Land, order and discipline in the country be- 
came the prey of arising autocrats. There were only a few 
more steps wanting to bring the country into a condition, which 
made it powerless against the cruel invasion of the Mongols. 
The message of Hungarian brethren out of “ Magna Hungaria ’’ 
was of no avail. Nobody took their good advice. The 
Mongols passed through the Magyars of ‘‘ Magna Hungaria ” who. 
true to their message, f ought against the invaders to the last 
man, and the inexorable Mongolians reached Hungary marching 
over a field strewn with corpses. They over flooded the land, 
sweepingwoff an effeminate generation which had abandoned 
her moral basis, and had lost her traditions. 

The country became a pile of ruins with a king loudly 
crying for the lost glory of his people. The nation not 
only supported by her own strength but assisted by the 
Lord, was dimly understanding her hallowed destination. Is 
W a wonder that nothing but the ashes and singed remnants 
of the old religion remained with us. The ceremonies of the 
ancient religion having an Avestan character were extirpated 
already during the period of conversion by Christian missionaries 
whereus the superstitious habits of Finnish origin remained, 
especially amongst the lower classes of the people, and boro 
the character of Samanism. The clergy did not fear these 
habits so much as they feared the Pagan taint of the religion 
of the nobility, which, according to the abovementioned facts, 
can be stated with certainty to have been a certain branch 
of the Zarathushtrian A vesta religion. 

The Magyar mind always seeking spiritual values, and 
especially the simple-minded sons of the people, could not very 
well understand the ceremonies of th6 Latin speaking monks. 
They saw nothing else than appearances and sought vainly 
for internal values from the representatives of the Christian 
religion. The invading foreigners represented Christian morals 
very badly, and the Magyar race, instead of being raised to 
the higher level of Christian ideas, sunk deeper and deeper into 
depth. External foes demolished the valuable treasures which 
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lay hidden in their souls and the hand of misunderstanding 
mowed down the characteristics, which were considered to 
be supports of Paganism.” Bernhard of Clairvau, who 
understood the whispers of the woods or St. Francis of Assisi, 
and who could talk the language of the nature, could have 
worked wonders with the Magyars. 

After the invasion of the Mongols, for centuries, the Magyars 
weie unable to sheath their swords. Now they were fighting 
against the Turks and, later on, they had to fight for the new 
ideas raised by the reformation and under the banners of 
R^koczi for national liberty. During this period of spiritual 
emancipation the Magyar psyche created her first real works — 
the gems of poesy and literature (From the sixteenth century 
on). God sent the greatest representatives of the Magyar 
genius unto the world in the nineteenth century. This was the 
period of the great dawn of understanding and awakening. 
All ages give birth to their own great men. Just as on the 
advent of spring, when there is the first appearance of the 
young buds of the wine, the pure wine of Hungary trembles 
in its damp caves feeling that the hot sun shines above, the soul 
of the Magyar people became trembling in the souls of those 
who were sent to resuscitate it. The first translations of 
the Avesta into European languages, especially the work of 
Anquetil Du Peuron, and the German translation of Kleuker 
in 0 volumes edited in 1772-78, in which thi^ translator has made 
use of tho previous French translation, had a great influence 
upon Hungarian research work. Based on Eastern sources, 
there lived a certain belief in this country about the people’s 
connection wdth the pr^ople of the Avesta ; as for instance, 
John Fischer edited a work about 1750, which had, as a subject, 
the comparison of Finnish, Magyar and Persian words. This 
bedief became a certainty when the materials provided by the 
aboyementioned translations of the Avesta became available. 
The work of Paul Beregszaszi 1793, “ A Comparison of the 
Persian and Magyar languages,” proves this statement.* 

Some writers consider the Magyars as the people of the Avesta 
and identify the Magyar language with the language of Avesta ; 
e. g., Prof. Josef Szabo, considered them to be so much identical 
that he did not make use of the usual method of Philology, but 
simply separated words into parts, so to say, with scissors and 
stuck them together attaching them to some fixed meanings. 

1 J. Fischer : De origine Ungrorum 1756. 

2 P. Beregszaszi : Parallelon inter linguam Persicam atque 

Hungaricam (Erlangae, 1794). 

♦ I am giving the titles of the Hungarian books in English 
translation. 
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In his translation, the word Siva means ‘ stunya-studra' — ‘ ugly, 
mean ’ ; ‘ Prit /i-frigytevo, ’ ‘making a vow, especially of marriage;’ 
Badagsan-Badacsony (a mountain on the borders of the lake 
Balaton); Sanskrit ‘ szent ker diet, holy district Abraham — ap4m 
uram-sir father. ‘ Braman — baromany id est baromimddb — 
worshipper of beasts &c. ’ Szabo I and later Stephen Horvath and 
others served no other purpose in those days — than to join the 
Magyars — in opposition to the Finish -Vogul — on the data 
provided by the Avesta, to a more noble origin, just as 
Josef Szaboi in his work about ” The successful fight for the 
heroic name of Magyar and the dignity of their origin” (1843), 
a work of comparative philology, identifies the Hungarian 
language with the Zend Avesta language. Later on, admitting 
the incompetency of his former works, he studied thoroughly 
the Zend Avesta, given him as a present by Count Georg 
Kdrolyi, and edited a new work entitled the Eastern 
memories in the Magyar language ” in which he tried to demons- 
trate the grammatical identities of the Magyar and Avesta 
language. But this work also was not devoid of certain errors 
in the comparison of words. 

This faulty philological method of the above-mentioned 
authors hel})ed the more scientific Fimo-ugrian philologists 
who were also assisted by the living Finnish languages, and 
by an undeniable affinity of the ]V|agyar and Vogul languages, 
to vanquish the adherents of the Avestan afiSnity. This fate 
was to be the fate of all followers ; amongst others, of Florian 
Mathias, who did far more earnest work and who was an 
adversary of Hunfalvy. The consequence was that, whilst 
excellent foreign scholars drew the Ugro-Magyar and Iranian 
relationship more and more to the foreground, in Hungary tiiis 
movement remained entirely discarded. Bernhard Munkacsy,^ 
member of the Hungarian Academy for Literature and Science, 
says in his “ Arian and Kaukasian elements in the Finno- 
Magyar languages “ The theory propagated by Hunfalvy 
quenched all interest in the question of Aryan connections 
causing a groat loss to philology. The victoriously developing 
Altaian, later on the Finno-Ugrian comparative philology, 
forgot absolutely this very important circle of interest of our 
philologists, so much so that even the idea of its existence 
disappeared out of the minds of Hungarian philologists. Even 


1 Szabo J: A Maggyar n6v Eredet m^lt6s6ginak kiviv^sa, Tud. 
Gyiijt, 1826, Budapest. 

2 Munk^csi B : Arja 6a kauk^usi clemck a fiim-magyif nyclvekben, 
Budapest, 1901. 
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such undoubtedly Arian word affinities as : Arany — gold, 
eziist — silver, tiz — ^ten, sz6.z — ^hundred, ravasz — cute, teh^n 
cow, are entirely forgotten and the Magyar-Ugor dictionary 
of BudenZji either simply discards the words of Arian 
origin or gives them rather a Slavish explanation as in the 
case of “ szdz ” where he declares the tJgor form to be an 
old transference from the Slavish.” The foreign philologists 
dealing with the Arian Magyar language are of a different 
opinion. They follow the resemblance between the Finno- 
Magyar and the Arian languages with a rising interest. ^ 

The above-mentioned Professor Josef Szab6, with the Avesta 
before him, persuaded his fellow student of the University in 
Gottingen, Alexander Korosi Csoma, to search for records of the 
ancient Magyars, and to start with himself upon the track stacked 
out by the Avesta. But Korosi Csoma started alone tramping 
down the road unassisted by any one through Bocchara, the 
Baktrian Balkh, then through Kabul, Badagsan Pamir and 
Tibet towards the Chinese Turkestan upon a fairly good track 
according to the dates given in my first essay. 

Later on John Jernei started upon the Avesta track to find 
the connection of the Scythian Huns, of the peoples of the 
Kaukasus, Turkestan and the Parthian country with the 
Hunish elements of the Magyars. Jernei published the result 
of this journey in two big volumes.^ He says : The mass of 
specific Zoroastrian and Parsi religious terms existing in our 
language gives us a right, in our opinion, to a faultless 
deduction : Tt would Ix^ easy to construct a Hungarian 
mythology, in accordance with Parsi rites.” 

About half a century later than Korosi-Csoma, Vdmbery 
followed the same road as far as Bokhara relying himself 
everywhere on the experiences of Korosi-Csoma. He is of the 
same, opinion as J. Jernoy : Through the influence of 

Persian culture, the Magyars, when they immigrated in 
present Hungary, became adherents of the Zoroastrian reli- 
gion.” 

In the year 1866 there was edited an important work by 
Dr. Frederic Kov4ts,« wherein he declares, that Zarathushtra was 

1 According to dates of Samuel Brassay, Joseph Budentz did not speak 
Hungarian in his 22nd year. 

8 Tho book of Jakof)sohns “ Arior und Ugro-Finnen ” (1022) is worth 
mentioning in this connection. 

3 Jernoy Janos Keleti utazasa, Budapest, 1861, 2 
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a Scythian Hun high priest, and that the rules of the 
Zenda vesta had been borrowed from the laws of the neighbour- 
ing Scythian territories, that the Persians, Parthians, Medes, 
Chorasmirs, Sakas and Baktrians and many other peoples 
followed the religion of the Magi — and our ancestors undoubtedly 
belonged to their number. This religion spread over Persia, 
Margia, Scythia and this probably was brought to our present 
country by our ancestors ; consequently all those principles 
which form the basis of the original religion of the Magi are 
also the fundamental principles of the ancient Magyar religion. 

The competent research work of Mag^^ar mythology begins 
with the work of Bishop Arnold Ipolyi^ . Regarding the ancient 
Magyar religion he does also acknowledge the Persia n-Zend 
relationship. He says: ‘‘the Huns founded together with the 
ancient Turan and Iran the new Baktrian Parthian realm in the 

ancient cradle of the western Arian people, and their Myth 

the religious elements adopted there, were the Zend, perhaps 
Manic heian, even Buddhistic lores. 

The “ Kisfaludy Society,” a literary society in Budapest, 
rewarded a mythological work with 50 ducats in the year 1860. 
The work won the prize amongst 8 competitors, and brought 
much honour to the author, to whom the copyright of the work, 
duo to the Society, was returned as a special favour. The book 
was entitled “ The religion of the Pagan Magyars” and the duthor 
was Francis Kallay,^ member of the Magyar Academy for Lite- 
rature and Science. I quote a few lines out of this very interesting 
work : “ Our haunts were in central Asia — and we may consider 
ourselves to bo th(5 descendants of those Turanian Scyths, who 
fought against the Persians for more than 1000 years, amongst 
whom a part of our nation merged in Eastern Iran, and who 
accepted slowly the religion and habits of the Persian Zara- 
thushtra, spreading them amongst their cognate tribes.” This 
subject, says Kallay, deserves to be investigated more intensely. 

Christ ofer Lukdesy,^ the investigator of the most interesting 
Armenian sources, in his work the Aborigines of the Magyars ” 
says : “ Choreneis knew the Hun Magyars as well in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Kaukasus, as in Central Asia. He mentions 
them as Hun — chus, Chusto, Euthalites, Saka, Daha and 
Masa — Gets in inscriptions as Guda — mogori. Ho declares thek 
relationship to the Parsi, to be genuine (Page 84).” 

1 Ipolyi Manyar Mythologia (Hungarian Mythology) Post, 1854. 

2 Kallay F. : A pogdny Magyarok vallasa, Budapest, 1801. 

3 Luktey C. : A magyarok 5solei, Kolozsv^r, 1870. 
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He states further : “ The Hunn-Magyar Skyths, who are 
united under the Armenian names of Chus, followed the religion 
of Zarathushtra. A great part of the Hun-Magyar race took 
possession in the III. century A.D. of the rich capital of Baktria 
(Balkh) after the decline of the Parthian hegemony in Persia 
and, according to my opinion, this was the Magyar tribe which 
later united the cognate tribes under their own name, whilst by 
far the greater part of the nation, lived a nomadic life, on the 
territory spreading between the Oxus and the Jaxartes and the 
mountains of the Kaukasus. After the loss of Baktria, in the 
sixth century A.D., the real Magyars returned to nomadic life on 
the territories between the Jaik and the Volga which they had 
left after their defeat by the Patsineeites, and partly returned to 
Persia, their old home^ and partly remained in Asia where they 
disappeared without leaving a trace. 

Valentine Kiss,^ gives the greater part of his work, entitled 
“ Magyar antiquities ” (2 volumes) to the question of the anci- 
ent Zarathushtrian religion of the Skytho-Hun-Magyars, of 
their origin, civil laws and ethics. 

A work in two volumes entitled Uj>on Asian memories of 
the Magyars/’ was published in 1845, by Charles Bizony.^ This 
work after stating the story of the Hun-Magyars, gives a resume 
of the Avesta religion of the Magyars. In the introduction the 
author compiles in twelve items the religious conception and 
ethic of the Magus Zarathushtra as “ the main requirements of 
a civil society — and as the greatest source of such a happiness on 
earth, as was very similar to that of heaven.” 

He states among other things : “ Plato, among the ancient 
writers, professed that Zoroaster gave his knowledge first to 
the Phoenicians, then to the Greeks, and lastly to the whole 
world. This proves the Magyar origin, as Media is an 
Assyrian dominion, the first home of our Magyar ancestors the 
more learned ones amongst them being Magi. Zoroaster was a 
Magi of high rank amongst the Assyrians. Zarathushtra. wrote 
a book about the husbandry of the soil. When Kyrus, king of 
Persia, subjugated the Medes, they did not only keep the Zara- 
thushtrian religion but the king made it the religion of the court. 
A great disaster hap|jened to the documents of our ancestors, 
after their settlement in Pannonia; their private documents and 


1 Pp. 36-38. 

2 Kiss B. : Magyar Rdgis^gek, Budapest, 1839. 

2 Bizony C. : Magyarok azsiai emieke, Budapest, 18 
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manuscripts were given up as a prey to the flames, as our ances- 
tors were converted her*^ to the Christian religion, for the reason 
that they may not spread Paganism by spreading the dangerous 
Pagan lore for posterity. But the adherents of the Magi religion 
believed in the simple moral science, and never worshipped 
idols. The ecclesiastical father Clemens wrote, that the books 
of Zoroaster were honoured so much by the Christians that 
they treasured them like their most valuable goods. That 
branch of our ancestors, who had parted company with us 
shortly before our settlement in our present home, and had 
returned to Asia, settled on the borders of Persia, where they 
foPowed the religion of the Magi.” 

Charles Bizony finishes thus : “If this moral training, 
following the eternal foundation of truth, worked in the real 
sense of moral training, it would not have been discarded, and 
the golden age of the Magyars of the first Asian home would 
have been resurrected. Not only in mythology and literature, 
but even in folklore, Zarathushtra had a prominent part.” 

Louis Balk4nyi-Szab6,i in his “ Hungarian Folklore as 
Legends (18fi0, 3 volumes),” says in a note to chapter 3 
entitled “ Zeretostro (Zarathushtra)” thus: “there will be 
further mention of this greatest man in antiquity in the 
following tales.” 

The biographer of Alexander Korosi Csoma Theodor Duka> 
in his eminent work written about him,^ mentions the follow- 
ing facts which can be supported by many arguments : “ The 

derusalem of the Buddhists was in the ancient times across 
the Jaxartes, in the country of the Jugars.” '‘I believe the 
oldest Buddha about whom there is any mention to be nobody 
else but Zarathushtra.” 

Another interesting contribution, are Albert Kovats’^ follow- 
ing lines, in his Christian Apology : ‘‘ Zarathustra had a far 
clearer conception of Divinity than Buddha. It is of great in- 
terest for us, Magyars, to investigate the religion of Zarathushtra, 
as there is no doubt about it, that our ancestors mixed once 
before the great migration of people, amongst others, with the 
Persians and that the effects of Parsisin are now clearly visible 
in that religion of the Magyars temporarily settled in Etelkoz 


1 Balk^yi-Szfibo ; Magyar 08 me 86 k, Debreczen, i860. 

2 Dr. Duka T. : Korosi Csoma S^dor dolgozatai, Budapest, 1 885. 
8 Kov^ts A. : A Kereszty6n vallas apoiojiaaja, Budapest. 
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about which there were to be found some unclear ideas in the 
chronicles. 

Amongst the more recent writers, Koloman Nemati,^ who in 
honour of his great learning was recommended by Parker 
Eduard Harper, the famous sinologist, to English scientific cir- 
cles as a possible leader for a scientific expedition into Central 
Asia, states in his “ Principles of our Nationality ” (1892) as 
follows : “ The stream of the doctrine of Zoroaster and of the 
science of the Magi rolls through the life of the Magyar spirit in 
Asia. It is the same science out of the authority of which the 
Chinese Kongese, the Indian Buddha, the Greek Aristotle and 
Pythagoras had drawn. Our ancestors had migrated a thousand 
years ago from the Turanian regions of the Scythians into our 
present home, when the first caste of the nation were the Magi 
priests, and the second the nobility.” 

Koloman Nematy^ in his “ Turkish Lore ” (1892) states : “In 
Turkestan, in the Baktria of the oldest Kusites, the holy town 
of the Magi was Balkh, where the high priest of the Magi lived. 
The fire worship of the Turks of the sixth century came down 
upon the nation of Arpad as a heirdom. The Turks of the 
tenth century, according to the Persian writer Ibn Dastah, 
belonged to the fire worshipping religion of the Magi : The 
Madsars are fire worshippers. Menamier says that the Turks 
of the sixth century followed the fire* worshipping religion of 
the Turks. The nation of Arpad is of Turkish origin. I feel 
thoroughly convinced of the truth of these factai that 
according to our traditions, our Psyche is really formed 
of Scythian blood, and our spirit has been founded by the 
sacred lore of Zarathushtra.” 

Alexis Fay 3 in his “ Original homo of the Magyars ” also says : 
“Apparently the civil wars of many centuries had weakened the 
Turanian element in Media, in opposition to the Iranian, as the 
Turanians also had elements which were resting upon a more spi- 
ritual religion, the Mazdaism, or there were, let us say, parties 
with whom, the Arian Iranians expelled the opposition formed 
by Turanian elements from their ancient haunts. The Magism 
of the Turanians became the religion of state in Media and Persia.” 


1 N6mati K, : Nemzetis6gClnk elvei, Budapest, 1892. 

2 Nemati K. : Turk tant^tel, Budapest, 1892. 

3 Dr. Fay E. : A magyarok oshona, Budapest, 1910. 

A Dr. Erd^lyi L. : Magyar muvelodes fdrtdn^t, Kolozsv^r, 6. 
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Ladislaus Erd^lyi, former Professor of University in Koiozsvdr, 
at present in Szeged, stages in his “ Hungarian Civilisation” : 
The ancient Magyar religion was akin to the Ujgur, Hunn, Avar, 
and probably Pinno Ural-religions. The latter was also a 
worship of nature (like that of) the Avars, and the objects of 
their worship were the heaven, the wind, the fire, the water, the 
woods, etc. Dsajhani mentions the fire as the only object of the 
worship of the Magyars. Ibn Rosteh and Gurdezi also say the 
same. The fire-worship does not mean the dualistic order of the 
Zoroastrian religion, the acceptance of the creed of Ahura 
Mazda and Ahriman, and yet, the effect of Iranian culture and 
religion upon the Magyar religion cannot be doubted. The word 
“ drmanyos ”, “ intriguer ” can be traced perhaps to the word 
“ Ahriman.” 

V4mberyi in his ‘‘ Origin of the Magyars” quotes A. A. Kunik, 
a member of the Russian Academy, who mentions the following 
facts about the Magyars : — “ The ancient Magyars belonged 
without doubt to some Turkish race, which was influenced by 
the religion and habits of some Iranian tribes some time 
before the Sassanides or during their rule. The nobles and 
princes of the Hungarian people lost their Turkish tongue, as 
they changed their own language with tlie language of their 
numerous Finish subjects; as we have seen an example for such 
a process, with the Southern German Franks of Gallian and the 
Turkish Bulgarians of Moesia.” 

A long line of books could be quoted yet to prove that the 
ancient religion of the Magyars, who are considered to be of one 
race with the Huns, was a kind of ancient Zarathustrian religion. 

Dr. Modi 2 and Dr. Aurel Stein^ state about the White Huns 
and their brother tribes, the Yiie-tsi as well as about the so- 
caUed Turanian Huns of a period 8 or 10 centuries previous, that 
their religion is Zarathushtrian, or that it was a certain branch 
of Zarathushtrianism ; or it was based on the ancient Pre-Zara- 
thustrian religion, known as the Mazdayasnan religion. 

X Vtobery . A: A raagyarok eredete, Budapest, 1882. 

2 Dr. J. J. Modi: The Early History of the Huns, Bombay, 1917. 
(Asiatic Papers, Part II). — Hunas in AvosUi and Pahlavi, Bombay, 1917. 

— The Huns, who Invaded India. What was their Religion ? (Bombay) 
— A hunokrol, akik megioditottdk Tndidt. Mhovolt a hunok vall^a, 
Budapest, 1 926. 

— The Iranian Name of the Hunnic King Toramdna who Invaded 
India, (Bombay). 

3 Stein A. : A Feher hunok rokoutorzsek indiai szeropl^se, Budapest, 
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I had the honour of mentioning before, that research 
work had shifted from the Avestan to the so called Finno- 
Ugor or Turk-Magyar territory. The two convictions stood 
opposed to each other, in bitter feud. But we may consider 
it as a result of this strife, that Josef Szinnyei, the excellent 
representative of the Finnish tendency, author of the Finno- 
Magyar dictionary, Finnish grammar &c., states in his 
“Origin of the Magyars” thus: — “The affinity of the 
languages does not involve the consequence of the kinship of 
nations. Therefore, the supposition of some authors stating, 
that the real Magyars, or better the nucleus of the Magyars ac- 
cording to their race is not Finno-Ugor, but a Turkish-Tartarian 
race. We must accept the possibility of this fact as a principle.” 

Thirty years later Dr. Josef Balassa, the editor of the Magyar 
Nyelvor, (a high class periodical for the orthodoxism of the Magyar 
language,) who for his scientific research work has been elected 
honorary member of the National Finnish Literary Society, 
speaks thus in his essay, which appeared as an extract of the 
result of his research in the paper entitled “ Vilag : — 

“ It may be stated as a fact that besides the resemblance of 
the languages the idea of the Finn Magyar relationship has 
failed before the scientific; circles and that at present scholars 
consider the Magyars undoubtedly as a Turkish race.” 

Dr. John Karacsonyi’s^ essay may be called the last effort of 
the weakened will-powcT of the opposite party. Dr. Alexander 
Marki, Professor at the University in P'eged and Dr. Alexander 
Pethei, the chief editor oi the paper “ Magyars^g ” attacked this 
essay calling it the dry criticism reeking with the smell 
of paper and extir])ating old results and well known 
facts.” 

Dr. Marki sums up the assertions of Karacsonyi : “ The 
Magyars are not of Asian origin, and never were in Asia. The 
Magyar ethnos, according to their innermost blood vessel is 
nothing else but a non- pugnacious nomadic tribe, under conti- 
nual subjugation of others and of Ugrian origin, which mixes 
only in its second home in Europe with the belligerous Turks. 
The Sz6kelys are neither Hunns nor Avars, not even descen- 


1 1, IV, 1926, 

2 Dr. Karaesonyi T. : A, magyat nomzet 6stOrt6nete 896-ig, 
NagyvSrad, 1924. 

A magyar nemzet honalapitdsa 896-997-ig, I Nagyvarad, 1925. 
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dants of an Eastern spark of the Magyar mother tribe, but a 
Germanic, or rather Gcpid tribe.!' The absurdity of this 
doctrine was demonstrated by the book of Valentine H6man,i 
the Director of the Magyar National Museum, Professor at the 
University, entitled “ About the Huns ", in which the learned 
author states : '' The identity of the Hunns and Magyars is 
not a fictional tradition, developed in our present country but 
it is the ancient tradition, founded upon a certain historical 
knowledge and brought from the East by the Magyars, that is 
by the Bulgarian Tribes and above all by the tribe of Duke 
!Arpad, who were at that period already entirely united so in 
tongue as in moral character with the Finno — Ugrian elements 
of the Magyar people. 

The Bishop Arnold Ipolyi may also be considered justified in 
stating in his Magyar Mythology " the following facts con- 
cerning the Magyar people : — 

“ In our days the accomplished investigations have proved 
without leaving any doubt, that the Finnish affinity as 
regards the linguistic family does not suffer any doubt. The 
Finns and especially the Ural -Finish tribes are nearest to 
the Magyars amongst the Central Asian linguistic affinities ; 
but without justifying an origin of the Hunn Magyar tribes from 
any of them. The name of Skyths as collective genericus, 
was repressed and the protruding Hunnish branch began 
already to play a part-, and this is the beginning of the story 
of our specified tribe : the Scytho-Hun or with other 
words of the Hmmo-Magyar branch of the Scythian people. 
Our historical traditions are indirectly adherent to the 
ancient Scythes and directly to the Scytho-Hunns. This is very 
much strengthened by the general European tradition calling 
us from the beginning Hims or Hungarians." 

And Karl Fischer, 2 author of the “ The Hunns of Switzerland " 
and of other works dealing with the Hun-Magyar question 
was also justified in saying in his “ White and Black Huns : " 

“ It is quite clear that there never was such a thing as Kazar, 
Bessenyo, Avar, Kumani m or Pal6cz, nation but there was one 
Skytha later Hun, or possibly Cumanian nation, and at present 
the brave nation known under the collective name of Magyars, the 

1 Homan B. : A Magyar hun-hagyomdny hun-monda, Budapest, 
1925. 

2 Fischer K. : A hunok ^ magyarok, Budapest, 1888. 

— Die Hunnen im Schweizerischen Eifigchthale and ihre Nachkommen 
bis au£ die hertige Zeit, Zurich, 1899. 
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above. The Hun-Magyar nation is an independent rnce deve- 
loped, se ipse. Between the Black Huns, i.e., the people of Atilla, 
and the White Huns, e.e., the Magyars, or the people of Arpad 
there was no other difference than a slight phonetic one in the 
pronounciation of the word and the variety of the colour of 
their clothes.” The Ugor nations are only related to the Finns 
as regards their language, but not as regards their race and 
they became connected through the intermediary of the Hun- 
Magyars. The Hun branch of the Magyar race is meant by the 
denomination of the Royal Skyths. Priskos Rhetor^ ‘'calls 
AtiUa and his men The Royal Skyths.’’ 

Alexander Korosj Csoma and Gabriel B^hnt^ de Szent 
Katolna, are justified when they call the Szekely Hunno- 
Kazaians, Dr. Charles Pongracz-^ was also right when stating 
‘‘ The Magyar nation flooded from the ancient Indo Skythia 
towards the West and the Besseiiyos Szekelys, Paloczs Jazigs 
and Cumanians who settled in Hungary in the XIII century, 
are the descendants and relations of the White Huns taking 
part in the foundation of Indo-Skythia. 

Professor Josef^Huska^ states the same fact drawing his con- 
clusions out of the analogic elements in art, in his “ Ancient his- 
toric connections of our material Ethnography ” (p. 35) : “ The 
Skyths of Baktria and India, compelled by their geographic 
situation, according i-o the evidences of history, kept up a daily 
intercourse with the Persians, for 800 years, many of the Persians 
being subjected to them. The very frequent identity in clothes, 
buildings, and ornaments could not be explained otherwise. If 
we consider further that the Iranian influence in our language is 
mostly Pehlevi, tliat is belonging to the Sasanide epoch, there 
can be no doubt about their living together. Considering the 
abovementioned facts, T cannot say that we are direct 
descendants of the mighty ikaktrian and Indian Skyths but I 
take it for granted that there, on the pDce where in the VI 
century this wave in its backward flow disappeared, the 
wavelet was born, which is called at present the Magyar nation.” 


1 A Byzantine historiographer contomi^orary to Atilla. 

2 Dr. Szontkatolnai Bdlint G. : A honfoglalds revlzi6ja, Kolozsv^r, 
1901. 

3 Dr. PongraezSandor : A magyarsag kolotkozese ^ 5shaz^ja, Budapest, 
1901. 

* Huszka J. ; Tarqyi ethnografidnk ostortfenoti vonatkozasai, Buda- 
pest, 1898. 
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I do not wish to deal with the novel of the great historical 
novelist Nicholas Josika^ “ The Ancier t History of the Magyars/’ 
based upon the identity of the Hun-Magyar — I only quote the 
following lines out of Count Eugen Zichy^ : “ The. wanderings 
of the Magyar race/’ in which he gives us the opinion of Adolf 
Bastian, the nestor of ethnological research work, as follows : 

“ . . .the Hiu-Hun (hiung-nu) tribes keep up an intercourse 
with many different tribes, the Finns in the North, Turkish 
hordes in the South ; they accept certain ideas from them, the 
sounds used for their denomination — if you please together 
with the words. But it would be an absolute mistake to draw 
a conclusion on their Finn or Turk origin hereby.” 

Count Zichy, giving his own opinion states further : “ We can 
state it as a fact out of the dates given by Eastern authors, that 
the Huns played a prominent part continually from the second 
century A.D. in the districts between the Don and the Volga, that 
the Huns and Avars are branches of the same people, that the 
Magyar race formed an element present in the Huns, that 
the Hun-Magyar historical connection cannot be denied, as 
Count Geza Kuun, Geza Nagy and Professor Henrik Marczali 
as well as Bernhard Muk4csi accepted and admitted the fact, 
also (Ethnografia 1894, 103).” 

But the picture given would not be complete, if we should not 
quote the “ epilogue of Amade Thierry, ^ ” the great French 
author, written in his work upon Atilla and his sons. The 
eiUiment writer, whose work deserves to be a manual book in our 
schools, says as follows : 

“ The Magyars conquering from step to step, the lands of 
Bajan and Atilla, founded a third Hunnish realm. 

These days are far beyond us, and yet there is even to 

this day a Magyar realm, the brother by adoption of the Western 
nations, which has been humbled in the course of time, but 
which is by far not the last as regards his brave soul, his con- 
fidence in his own character and his noble racial pride. My work 
is finished, however interesting the story of the third Hunish 
realm may be.” 


1 Y6sika M. : A magyarok Ostort^nelmo, Budapest. 3 vole. 

2 Zichy I. : A raagyar faj v^dorlaaa, Budapest, 1897, 2 vole. 

3 Theierry Ainad6 : Atilla tort^nelme, Budapest, 1866, 3 vole. 
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Whatever sympathies the Magyar name raises in me, I 
must adhere to the plan, which I have drawn for myself. I 
wanted to prove that the Hunish race, which Balamir had 
brought into Europe and which Atilla had led to its greatest 
power, has representatives still this day amongst us, and that 
the name of the greatest conqueror of this race has been rendered 
eternal in Eastern Europe by them. I think I have proved 
both.^’ 

We must admit, that we have discarded this belief, entirely 
on account of an unlucky conflict raging amongst our scholars. 
We have also neglected to collect books regarding this question, 
and it would have meant an eternal hiatus in the library of our 
Academy for Literature and Science, if Aurel Stein would not 
have presented his own library dealing with this question to 
the Academy. 

Our brief space does not permit dealing more elaborately 
with the work of Aurel Stein^ which is of great interest to us. 
He states for instance in his inaugural speech, that the White 
Huns are related partly with the European Huns of Atilla, 
partly with the Indo-Skythes w^ho ruled for 700 years over India, 
called also the Yiie-tsi people, and their kin, the white Huns. 

I quote some of his statements made in his inaugural 
speech about the religion of these people. Every sign shows 
the great impression which the Iranian culture had upon the 
Skythian-Hun-Yue-tsi nation, as well as upon many other 
nomadic tribes of their kind.’’ 


1 Gyula HaUsz, the Hungarian translator of the works of A. Stein, gives 
us the following interesting dates : By his rapidly growing interest 
towards the most ancient s monuments of the I/iterature of the Indian and 
Eranian (Persian) languages, Aurel Stein was lured to the University in 
Tubingen where he hoard the lectures of the greatest scholar in Indiology, 
of the great student of the Zoroastrian religion, Rudolf von Roth, v/ith 
whom he lemained, after he obtained Die degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
in the year 1883. Thereafter he spent ten months in Oxford and London 
for the study of the ancient Persian and other lesearch work of antiquity. 
He reached Bombay in 1887 and had scarcely spent there a few weeks 
with his study of Parsi tradition when he got an invitation to accept 
the post of head master of the Eastern College of the Punjab Univer* 
sity in Lahore. He edited the critical edition of the Rajatarangini in 
1892 which was followed by many other works. In 1893 he published 
the catalopje of the Sanskrit manuscript collection of the Maharadsa 
of Kashmir, and in 1897 he gave in the Hungarian Royal Academy of 
Literature and Science his inaugural speech entitled : “ The white Huna 
and their brother tribes in India.’^ (Stein Aur^l : Indidbol Kindba, ford. 
Halasz Gy., Budapest, 1923, 
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“ The best proof thereof is the great number of Iranian, or 
rather Zoroastrian godheads, which appear in a rather original 
representation and with clearly legible names on the reverse of 
the medals of the Scythian Turuska kings Kaniska and Huviska. 
We see there the personification of the holy fire, the Persian 
Atfish, Mithra, i.e. Mihir, the God presiding over light of the sun 
Verethragna, the genius of strife with the eagle on his head, etc/’ 

As soon as the first Avesta dictionaries and Etymologies of 
any consequence were published — we can scarcely submit into 
their number the “ Asia Polyglotta ” of the well known 
Kaukasian Traveller Klaproth, although it contains a small 
number of compared Avestan words but in the year of its 
publication — 1823 — the comparative philology was only in her 
cradle — the attention of the Finno-Ugrian philology was drawn 
towards the territory of the Avesta language. They made 
namely the observation thao on the whole southern line of the 
Finno-Ugrian territory there has been a considerable Eranian 
influence upon the Finno-Ugrian languages, which can be easily 
divided into the periods of Old Avesta, of Pehlovi and 
of newer Kaukasian. Bernhard Munkaesy, member of the 
Academy, one of the most important and most diligent scholars 
of the Finn-Ugrian philology, relying upon the little Avesta 
dictionary of Geiger, and making use of Htibschmarm and 
Horn’s comparative collection of words, proves the Avestan 
Iranian origin in 400 Hungarian words. And yet he made 
use of the little dictionary of Geiger of 175 pages — whilst 
later there appeared the Dictionary of Bartholomae compris- 
ing 1,000 pages which has been complemented by the 
new dictionary, written after the Prussian -Turanian expedi- 
tion had investigated the writings on the territories of 
Baktria and Turan and which numbers 300 pages. It is very 
characteristic that the words, covering religious conceptions, 
did not come from Finno-Ugrian but from Avestan territories, 
and as Vamb^ryl remarks — not with theTurks as intermediaries, 
but a direct connection with the Iranian territories. Our 
Iranian, Avestan words, referring to this subject are : God-Isten, 
Arm4ny — ruse, Mano — hobgoblin, devaly — fresh, Bdlvany — 
idol, sarkAny — dragon. Further, we may mention eternal — 

orok, menny — heaven, idvoz — blessed, bojt — ^fast, and biin — sin. 

• 

But our ancient Avestan and Pehlevi words come to us also 
from Iranian territories, like the words : gulya — herd of cattle, 


1 Vambery A. : A maqyarsag bolesoj^n^l, Budapest, 1914. 
— A naagyzrsag keletkez6se, Budapest, 1895. 
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konda — herd of swine, tehen — cow, iiszo — heifer, goboly — kid, 
L6 — horse, csiko — colt, ostor — ^whip, hdm — harness, and kutya — 
dog. We may also mention here words for numbers : egy — 
one, het — seven, tiz — ten, szaz — hundred, ezer — thousand. 
Note also the words Vam — toll, vdsar — market, as well as 
visko — hut, hdz — chouse and the word falu — village. 

It will surely be of interest to have some light thrown upon 
these words, their roots, 400 in number, which are of Aves- 
tan origin. 

A very interesting adaptation is the Avestan word rezura ’’ 
or “ Arezura.” The word Rezura is used in Transylvania and 
in certain districts of the Transsanubian Western part of Hun- 
gary. It signifies some undergrowth, or such woods, where the 
timber has been hewn, and where the running deer is easily 
spotted. 1 The corresponding Avestan word, Rezura or Arezura, 
means the scanty undergrowth, standing on the entrance of the 
valley of death. In the text of the Avesta it also means “ the 
fresh branches, spread over a wolf -trap.” The conception covers 
the Magyar use of the word entirely. 

We can find also many names of rivers and families, which 
also agree with the oldest roots of the Avesta and with the more 
recent shape given to them by the Parsis. 

The word “ bety^r ” I have already compared in the first of 
this series of essays, with the word dsed in the Gbesoj”^ 
Pety4r, which means in the Avestan somebody, who opposes 
some one.” 

Our Magyar word for ‘‘ bsztbv6r ” — gaunt in its Avestf'n form 
has been formed out of the noun stawar ” and the prefix of 
negation “ a ”. “Stawar ” means in Avestan “ thick ” Astawar ” 
means “ not thick,” i.e., thin, haggard. The Szekely word of 
the same meaning, “ visszter ” reminds us also of the Avestan 
conception, as “ vi ” in Avesta is also a negative prefix. So 
“ Banga ” means tipsy, we call some idiot “ banga ” in Hunga- 
rian, the Avestan “ vi-banga ” means “ not tipsy,” i.e., sober. 


1 It is a very interesting coincidence, that in Mediaeval Latin 
“ rasura ” had the same meaning. 

2 A territory in Western Hungary, where there is spoken a very old 
Magyar dialect. 
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The Avestan meaning for “czueza’’ is strengthen.’* llie 
Hungarian calls an iron 'mounted pike by that name, an(} we 
know the verb “ CzuczA-zds ” in connection with the custom of 
striking the eggs dyed red fw Easter, to test whose egg is 
stronger and does not break. 

The word ‘‘ kutak ” usually round ; Kis-Kun-Halas means 

dwarf ; the Avestan form “ kutaka ’’ means also “small.” 
Tho words are also identical both in sound and meaning. 

The word “ hombdr ” — ^the name of a deal chest made to 
store up com --- has its original Avestan form composed 
out of the ancient Avestan words “ ham ” and “ baraiti,” 
t.c., a place where they gather something, whore they carry 
something. The Szekoly form of the word is “ hambdr ” in 
accordance with the Avestan “ ham bar ” and “ ambar ” its 
Pazend form. 

We beg to affirm that at present there is no difficulty to 
begin the Eranian-Magyar comparative philological studies. No' 
body would assert the identity of the two languages just as 
notwithstanding this their close resemblance the .Magyar 
and the Vogul or Ostjak languages have never been identical. 
There were very strong mutual influences amongst tho words 
of ancient culture ; one-third of these words belong to 
the Finno ITgrian languages ; almost two-thirds belong to the 
Ural- Altain -Turkish languages. We can also state that 
a number of words have come into the Magyar language from 
the A vest a, from the Pahlavi, and from the regions round the 
Kaukasus. 

But all those statements do not justify tho surmise that 
the Magyar language which has been developed independently 
would ever have been a Finnish. Turkish or any Iranian 
language, the less so could the racial identity of tho Magyars 
be proved by grammatical constructions and a certain quantity 
of common words. 

We can state that the Bulgarians, a .people of Hun origin, gave 
up their ancient lan^age and speak Slavian now, and this 
change of language did not affect their racial character. 

If we investigate the Iranian woids of the Finno-Ugrian and 
Huno-Magyar linguistic territories, we shall perceive that a 
certain stock of words spread equally on both territories with 
some difference in the pronunciation, so much so, that some 

36 
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Iranian words appear softened on Finno-Ugrian territories — as 
opposed to the stronger Magyar form, which is nearer 
to the original Iranian formation. We may even attempt to 
go so far as to state that whilst this mutual stock of words 
seems to point to a vicinity of their ancient home,, the various 
forms of single words admit of separate linguistic territories. 

But wc cannot accept, on any account, the statement, that 
the Magyars originate from some Finnish tribe or from some 
Vogul or Ostjdk one, that they themselves were originally also 
some Finnish tribe, which later on assimilated with the Turks — 
and getting into opposition with pugnacious tribes, gradually in 
the short space of one hundred years, became the first fighting 
nation of which the Whole world trembled, and about which the 
Emperor Leo, in his book, written about war science, states, 
that the Hun-Magyars were the typical representatives of the 
right war tactics. 

The development of the Magyar language points also towards 
the isolation of the linguistic territories, c.g., Dr. Robert Gragger 
discovered some time ago an ancient Magyar poem 100 years 
older than the Funeral Oration (1280-1320) which, discarding 
some vowel changes, agrees in its grammatical construction, 
syntax and in its stock of words, with the modern Magyar 
language, but the pronunciation is a little deeper. 

The lines of the poem are : 

“ Szemen konnyel arad, 

En jonhom buval f^rad, 

ViM,g vilaga, 

Vfrdgnak vir6.ga 
Keseriien kinzatol, 

Vasszegekkel veretol, 

Oh n^kem fiam , . . . 

Kegyedjotek fiamnak, 

Ne legyen kegyelm magamnak, 

Avagy haUl kinjdval, 

Anyjdt ezes fidval 
Egyetemben oljetek."' 

(My eyes overflood with tears 
my innermost is tired with grief 
world of all worlds, flower of all flowers, 
you are bitterly tortured, 

Iron nails smite you, 

•Oh, my own son.... 
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Mercy for my son 
and noj.e for me, 
or with the tortures of death, 
the mother and the son 
be murdered together.) 

This proves that the Magyar language was identical with 
our present Hungarian, in the time of the settlement here as 
well as in the earliest days of the Arp^d dynasty. 

Now it is certain that the Hunno-Magyar elements dwelt for 
a considerable space of time in the neighbourhood of Finno 
Ugrian tribes and were linguistically influenced by them. Had 
the Magyars been a Finnish tribe, they could never have trans- 
formed in the short time of their association with the Hunno- 
Kabars and Kazars their language into the present Magyar, 
as old as their conquest of Hungary, and as definitely different 
from all Finno-Ugrian languages as a Hunnian language can be. 

There is no doubt about it, that when the linguistic territories 
of the Finns and Hun-Magyars abutted, they underwent a 
certain racial and tribal mixture, and I even wish to point out 
that this connection had a very good effect upon the Hun- 
Magyar race, giving a certain more sedate character to the high 
spirited Mag3;ars, and a certain softer strain into the hard 
ringing Hun-Magyar language. The psyche of the Finn races 
formed of softer material, was added to the massive metal of 
the Ural- Altaian Skythian Hun basis which received the clear 
tinkle of gold out of the pure mentality of the People of the 
A vest a. 

Whether we investigate the effect of fructification in the first 
Skythas, or in the Huns, or in the ancient element of the Magyars 
settled on the regions of the Kaukasus, we see that besides the 
Finn races, which fructified the Ural-Altaism, Hunn basis, we 
meet another decidedly Avestan (Parsi) fructification, which was 
not only of an earlier date than the other but was of a more lasting 
and valuable effect upon the character of the nation. Like 
the spider's web, which with its fine threads covers the calyx 
of the flower, shutting off the fructifying morning dew, the kiss 
of the Sun, the ancient culture of the Firm races, imbibed with 
samanism, surrounded the Magyar soul. This influence, — just 
like the moisture of the soil through the main root — ^reached the 
heart of the Magyar nation through the lower classes of the 
people, whilst coming from the opposite direction the intellec- 
tually leading classes accepted the beautiful, multi-coloured, 
purer Parsi civilization. 
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And the point where these two civilizations, viz., the J'inn and 
the Avestan, met in the Turkish-Ural-Altaian basis, and have 
developed in ancient Huns, is where the Magyars got the 
psyche of the real ancient Magyar type. 

« 

The Skythian religion as sketched by Herodotus takes us to 
the plateau of Turan. It is the same as the religion of Tanhi 
Ardevisura Anahita. The ancient philosophy of the Avesta 
and the frequently mentioned reform of Zarathushtra are 
meant to purify this religion. But in its purified shape, it stood 
opposed to the Magism of the Kaukasus, and the ancient religion 
of the Turanian Skythian Huns as well as with the endeavours 
of the Turanians, when the Iranian kings took it under their 
protection. 

The strength of the new religion was directed especially 
against the Skythians, including the Hun race, which formed 
the most valuable element of them, and was directed against 
their unruly standard of life. The words written three thou- 
sand years ago, admonishing for fight, with a view to help the 
rule of the good and repel that of the wicked, sound like thunder ; 

Rise, rise, rise into the heights 

thy soul should rise in the fateful moment 

with the strength, to be able to bear the Sun. 

Fly like the Eagle 1 

The admonishing voice of the Zend Avesta says further on : 

Once it will be over 
The long strife 

and the wicked will slink away 
as if he could not bear it to the last 
the bright clear sight of goodn( 3 ss I 
Rise to the strife, to gain victory over the Wicked 
and to make the Good, our Lord Zarathushtra. 

(Zend Avesta). 

We read in the Vendidad of the Zend-Avesta, 3000 years 
old : “ The whole world lives only for themselves, everybody 
aims to» be master, and everybody tries to find such who will 
pay him homage.” 

Further, turning a few pages we read as follows : 

1. Let humanity give up its present senseless life. 

2. Let them create their homes with continual work. 

3. Let them husband the soil and breed animals. 
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4. Love and follow the laws of God, living in continual prayer. 

5. Let thorn create a pure home. 

6. Let them choose careful spouses and found a family. 

7. Let them plough and harvest, and plant fruit trees. 

The teachings of the Avesta say : Oh man ! Try to be pure, in 
your actions and deeds, thoughts and words. The Sun does 
not shine willingly upon the impure so neither the Moon, nor 
the stars. 

These are words three thousand years old, an admonition of 
throe thousand years. Had it any effect ? 

One thousand and a few hundred years passed when we could 
already watch the ancient Sz^kely people, crystallised out of the 
Huns with their rich mentality. Taking a special person as 
a type, we see the simple, noble character of Atilla. 

In this tj^e, we can find different religious influences. The 
ancient Ural Altaian dualist ic religion, joined by the ideology 
of the Magi, which reached them from the Kaukasian regions ; 
later on, the Manicheism, which wished to combine Christianity 
with the Avesta ; then on the other side the purer air of 
Parsism of Zarathushtra coming from the Iranian side. 

In this type, there are contained the stubborn strength of 
the Tibetan climate, the glory of the flower-covered Kaukasian 
hill-side and the luxury of the Chinese meadows covered with 
Kansu tulips and Irises, the powerful influence of the mountains 
of Kashmir with their snow covered pinnacles, striving to 
unknown heights and the deep peace of the distant meadows, 
sprinkled with clear pools. 

The mighty words of the Vendidad tied our ancestors to the 
soil, and made the Huns love it. 

The greatest influence of the Avesta upon the psyche of the 
Magyars was that Zarathushtra had made the love of the soil 
and its husbandry a religious injunction. The pious man — he says 
in the Avesta — should be diligent and should work. The most 
valuable work is that which increases the number of crops and 
gives food to men and cattle, and makes the life and blossom- 
ing of the world prosper. The virgin soil cannot rejoice,” says 
the Avesta, “that soil feels the happiest upon which the pure man 
builds a house to himself and provides it well with a fire-plac^ 
and cattle and herds and fives in it with his wife and children. 
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where people grow the greatest quantity of forage, where they 
water the dry soil best, where they plant many fruit bearing 
trees, and where he who soweth, moweth. He who drains the 
ground with channels, waters it where it lacks water, or drains 
the water where there is too much of it, does a good turn to the 
soil. He who husbands the soil gains life from it. As a friend 
helps a dear friend, so does this soil help him and gives him 
progeny and riches.” 

Ancient Greek writers said that the Egyptians loved the 
running rivers for the profit they brought them. The “Skythian” 
people also loved the rivers, but for the sake of • God who 
himself arranges the road for the rivers and the brooks care- 
fully. The love of the sod— not its worship — sparkles in the 
same way everywhere through the Avesta. 

This is no Pagan prayer, but a love which enables us to love 
the Creation for the Creator, and this love is bordering upon 
worship. This is what is lost, what has disappeared, gone 
astray of the Magyar psyche, as our great poet Andreas Ady 
says so beautifully : 

ON THE BANKS OP THE TISZA. 

By Andreas Ady, 

I came from the banks of the Ganges, 

1 dreamt, whiling away noon. 

My heart is a huge bluebell 

And slight tremblings are my strength 

Draw well, mill wheel, hatchet, 

Desert, noise, rough hands, 

Wild kisses, fools, murderers of sleep. 

What do I want on the banks of the Tisza . . • • 

Yes, we must find this psyche, to build Christ s pure temple 
upon it, breaking down what is wrong in Nature and building 
happily upon the good therein. 

There is no need for vain contemplation and self-chastisement 
but for practical work, the strain of the power of the soul, and 
aiming at the purity of the body and soul, the self preserva- 
tion instead of the destruction of our own self. 

The wicked in nature and in the human soul are not 
supposed in the Avesta to be separate divine powers, but 
they are subject to divine authority. God could never have 
wished anything wrong, but He sees'it on its road of sin. 
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The reformed A vest an religion was never a dualistic one. 
The figures of Armdny and Pety^r, the first covering the cha- 
racter of a spiritual and the second of a material evil doer, who 
played a part in the beginning, mark with him only an inimical 
power which had some importance in the beginning of the new 
creative period. The idea of some lower divinity present 
in the Magyar folklore comes from a different source and not 
from Parsism. 

Vambery writes in his “Gtadle of the Magyars’’ thus: — * 
Concerning the Magyars we see, that they had two ruling 
religions — Samanism and Parsism, — the first is proved by the 
Ukkon, the second by the word Isten — God (Persia — ^parszi, 
Izden — God). 

Bernhard Munkacsi^ in his great work Arian and Kauka- 
sian elements,” says : ‘‘ the connection of the word ‘ ordog ’ devil 
can be traced back to the same Avestan territories, wherefrom 
many words like Isten, Armany — ruse, man5 — hobgoblin, idvoz 
— blessed, bojt — fast and other words belonging to religious 
ideology and brought from the East have been inserted.” The 
words Meny — heaven, ur — gentleman (lord), devaj — riotous, 
Biin — sin, balvany— the idol are all of Iran -Avestan stock. 

The Zend Avesta possessed the noblest idea of Divinity, many 
thousand years before the conception of Divinity was formed 
by the Finns, the Voguls and the Ostjaks. 

According to the myth about the creation of the Universe as 
told by Finno-Vagul tradition, the God of the Finns, the father 
Numi-Tarom : dropped his head, crowned with seven pleats of 
hair, and sitting in the fire for the time needed to cook seven 
fishes, opened his mouth, with ten teeth and said 

This type of Deity is the t 3 rpe of the Magyar peasant’s Deity 
in his fairy stories. 

How different those thoughts are which although written a 
thousand years before Christ, are in the wording of the Avesta ; 

The deepest secret of my life, oh my God 
is that the innermost of all things that exist 
Thou art, 

That the beginning and the end 


I Munkasi B. : Arja 6s kaukteisi elemek a Fiun-magyar nyelvekb^u 
Budapest, 1901. 
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The existence of this world 
and its innermost being 
all come from thee ! 

That the meaning of this world 
Its most beautiful thought 
Thou art 

The innermost core of our best sentiments 

and the eternal source 

of the unlimited stream of flowing life. 

This type is the type of the Hun-Magyar ideal of God. 

The Hungarians were always pious people. The true God 
brought them into this country, and they blessed God in every- 
thing. 

According to the ancient invocation : 

** Where to rest our heads, 

you had prepared the resting place, 

on the dawn of our life 

our eyes scarcely opened 

when this earth 

blossomed already 

and bloomed 

and brought sweet fruits for us. 

But our nation carried also other treasures in their hearts — the 
wonderful ideal of God : searching for tho features of God in the 
surrounding beautiful world. 

In their God, they did not only find the severe giver of Justice, 
but also the God who looked after those who believe in him with 
his divine care, the God who, in his beautiful created world, 
lowers himself to him, as one friend would to another. 

My lord I cover him, who attempts to oppose you, with 
the wings of my prayer, 

And I wish to keep far from you with my prayer the pride 
of the mighty 

To cover with my wings the despairing needy 
and what could spoil the blossoming of my soil 
all wicked I wish to exhort.^’ 

Yes, this was the ancient prayer of the Magyar soul fructified 
by the Avesta. 
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But whai. became of this rich spiritual life, which grew and 
ripened for thousands of years ? 

The original Magyar type besides having many faults still may 
boast of possessing many qualities. I wish only to point out 
some prominent features. Let us watch the composed earnest- 
ness of the Magyar farmer, his majestic gait, his great love for 
his ground. 

The Magyar race is earnest by disposition, cool, and circum- 
spect, as well in thoughts as in conversation and action. This 
characteristic earnestness originates partly from the con- 
tinuous danger they were wont to face in their numerous efforts, 
standing so much in the face of death, and partly from the hard 
struggle with their barren soil. But their earnestness never 
became sullenness — their subtle humour, sparkling now and 
then, preserved them from becoming so. 

The certain knowledge of their personal value gives them a 
certain authority. They know that they are able to hold their 
ground against a crowdy storm of attacking people. They know 
that considering the innermost quality of their soul they are 
somebody . 

A Szekely popular song says : 

You are of low birth, 

But royal is your gait 

Your lodge is no pompous Hall, 

But gold too grows amongst dust. 

But also his poor Skythian ancestor compared his spiritual 
qualities with his scanty means, when he appeared before 
Leucanor, Duke of Bosporus as a suitor for the hand of the 
Duke’s daughter. The Duke asked him about the number of 
his herds and cars and he gave the Duke the answer : “ I have 
neither herds nor cars, but I have two staunch friends, such as 
nobody amongst the Skythians can boast of.” 

But the ‘‘ Gulyas ” the herdsman, guarding cows on the 
Western borders of the Danube, sings characteristically : 

I am a “ a guly4s,” so was my father before me. 

My whip and my pouch hang on my neck, 

My realm stretches as far as my eyes will carry me, 

I shall conquer those nether Indies. 


34 
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Their love for the soil is more than mere love — it is veritable 
worship. He does not love it for the crop it brings him, but 
out of attachment, for its beauty — ^it is a deep sentiment. Their 
love for nature is rambling, we might caU it overwhelming. 
Every single popular song begins with a picture taken out of 
nature, wherewith they prepare the frame of mind needed for 
the understanding of the song. This spiritual happening, 
crammed into the description of nature, is the soul of his poesy. 
Without this key he is unable to think, to write Hungarian. As 
our music is always tuned to a certain key, so the riches of 
nature, whose rambling world opens in so many ways, are just 
what the Magyar soul ever had to say. He always replants his 
say into God's world surrounding him, wherefrom he took his 
ideas. God's beautiful world is not only a stage for the Magyar 
whereon to act, but it is his eternal companion, his friend, his 
sweetheart'. 

Petofi says in one of his poems : I am the wild flower of 
Nature. And he is right, — the whole nation is such a wild 
flower, grown in a meadow. The wind bends it, the sun 
scorches it, the passers-by step on it, — and once trodden upon 
he gathers forces and revives because the Lord created him 
thus, the Lord created him for this purpose. 

Shall I mention .Arany, Csokonay or Tomija beside Petofi ? 
Their soul is also bound with strong fetters to the great Magyar 
plain, resembling the Skythian deserts, to the melancholy pools, 
to the sweet company of the birds, the storks and herons swarm- 
ing there and to the flowery vales and wild ravines of Transyl- 
vania and the borders of the w^ell timbered Tatra reminding 
them of the Kaukasus and of their ancestors. 

It is impossible to remain unmoved, when hearing that in the 
last great war, when the Magyar troops had to set a village on 
fire, one of the soldiers wrote on the wall of a house 
“ Comrades, spare this house, there is a stork's nest on it ! " 

The fairy world of the old Finno-Voguls is quite a different 
one. It is sombre and oppressive. The fig-tree, ebony, cypresses 
and cedar trees so often occurring in Magyar folklore are never 
born in the northern districts. Discarding linguistic connections 
Maunis Jokai f. i. who knew every notion of the Magyar 
character so well, joined the ancient religion and people of the 
Magyars to the Avestian religion, and to the ancient people of 
the Avesta. 
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When our iincesters came into this new country — ^the ancient 
Magyar culture must have been inierwoven, with a certain 
rich culture imbibed by the Parsi civilisation, which they 
made splendid use of , in their political and religious opinion 
and their laws, so very clear and just. 

^ Vamb^ry says in his “ At the cradle of the Magyars,*’ as fol- 
lows : Ttie leaders of the Magyars entering their new country 
were better educated, as their Pannonian relations. We might 
even say that the leaders of the Magyars were so much imbibed 
with the Persian spirit of the Parsi world that they were surpas- 
sing, as regards education, Europeans of the same rank. Arpad 
certainly found the auxiliary means of his political wisdom 
with which he founded his realm on the Danube, in the Parsi 
culture which had already previously made its effect felt, as far 
as the Ural and the regions on the centre of the Volga. The 
Magyars brought with them into their new country the social 
and governmental system, which they had learned partly from 
the Khazars, and partly from the north off the Caucasus where 
the culture of the kSassanidcs was domineering. 

I could go on quoting all our eminent writers, dealing with 
this question as they all agree, upon the point, that there is a 
definite Pars! influence upon us. 

Oblivion spreads its dark cloak over the past, and yet the 
past resounds in our souls continually ! And when we are 
suffering much, the memory of times j)ast long ago returns and 
in it revives and reasserts himself the Magyar. 

We have seen that the Magyars were born of the Skythian 
Hun people of Turan, that Turan gave ancient culture to 
antiquity, that Zarathushtra belonged to the Turanian people, 
that the Zend-Avesta was born in the Turanian psyche and 
that the great tragedy of the Magyars is, that the Doom of 
Turan has smitten them, because out of haughtiness, spite and 
disdain they could not develop the most valuable ideology of 
ancient Turan and could not have been its faithful caretaker. 
8o it happened that the age which the old Magyars value equal 
to some valuable gem, was let uncut and unset, and was left to 
shift and to be shifted by fate. The Magyars are like a tree whose 
trunk has been robf/ed of its crown, and which therefore gives 
only scanty side branches, instead of a lofty crown. 

But no nation is able to escape its fate : 

There are beautiful prophecies inscribed into the booh of Fate of 
the Magyars, besides their many sufferings ! 
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Zarthushtra was sent to the ancient Turanians to serve this 
purpose. The ancient power of the Magyars, and the spirit of 
Zarathushira work yet, searching fqjr each other. 

Let us join in one strong Unity ! ' 

One heart, one soul, one arm ! 

One past and one future ! 

Three thousand years ago this call was sounded ! Oh if the 
Magyars of our days would hear it! It was the voice o® Zara- 
thushtra addressing Purity which, incorporated in the Skythas, 
was fructified in the Hunns and developed in the Magyars. 

I quote the words of the Avesta : 

Oh God, when will the time come 
When with open brave looks 
We dare to 

Look into each others eyes ? 

When with burning fire in our eyes 
Carried along by thy power 
We can tramp 

Through this laughing, happy 
blossoming earth. 

Oh, is humanity born 

' which in the possession of its great strength 
is yet so meek,. and fully understanding its power 
yet aims at peace .... 

Oh where are you 
oh where do you tawy 
Ye long expected heroes ! 

We do justice 

and in it the great sainted laws 
oLthe spirit 
faithfully obey 

I take those to be heroes of the world 
Who search for you with outstretched arms 
and the si<3a»rkling of their eyes gazes into Heaven 
He does not rave and is in no fury 
He is not cringing . 

But he is the true God’s veritable 

Chad. 
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FOREWORD 


111 the course of eoiTespondeiice I had with our IVesident 
Mr. M. V. Kliareghat in tlie master of the publication of a 
rev iew of Professor Pcttazoni’s book “ JReJigioiie di Zarathush- 
tra. ' lie advised rne to liave (hi* J/atin and (h'cek passages 
given at the end of ProfcBsor daekson’s “Zoroaster, the 
Projdiet of Ancient Iran” translated into English. »So I wrote 
to the weil-knovMi scholar, Dr. Ijouis H. (jray c)f ('i)liimbia 
University, New York, re<|uesting him to translate the j)as> 
sages I'eferred to above. J)r. (Jray advised us to include iji tlu^ 
tiujislation the passages collected by Jiirnsidf and j)ublished in 
J.e Mustk)]) as well as those collected by (.'leinen in his Eontes 
HistorioR Ih'hgionis JVrsicac, and recoinniended that the work 
of translation b(^ entrusted to J'residdit W. tShta w<x>tl Pox, 
Ph.D., D.l^itt., then Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Pro- 
fessor of Classics in t he University of Western Ontario, J^ondon, 
Canada. The work was accordingly entrusted to Dr. Pox 
and this book is the result. Dr. Pox has associated with him 
in tiie Avork ITof. K. ]'l K. Pemberton, M.A., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Classics of the same university. Ihe Institute is 
thankful to both these gentlemen for the good vork done by 
them. 


JlVANJl dAM8HEDJJ MODI, 

Joint ilvnorarfj ^ccnitnry^ 

2nd January, 1928. /i. A*. (Jama Orioilal InMtUe, 




TRANvSLATORS’ PREFACE. 

So far as we know this work is the first attempt to produce a 
translation in a modern language of even approximately all the 
passages in extant Greek and Latin literature that refer to Zoro- 
aster and the religion of ancient Persia. While we do not and 
dare not claim that the compilation we present is absolutely 
exhaustive, it is true that we have included in it practically all 
tho passages that have been noted by scholars down to the pre- 
sent time and for that reason we feel confident that only very 
few passages, and these probably unimportant, have escaped 
our notice. It is quite j)ossible that the recently revived interest 
in the patristic writtu’s may be responsible for the discovery, 
from time to time, of references to Zoroaster and the religion 
attributed to him, which, like the proverbial needle in a haystack, 
have hitherto escaped the notice of investigatoi’s. As far as 
compilation is (joncerned our task has been relatively light, 
for we have had before us the comprehensive collections of siudi 
thorough scholars as Louis H. Gray and Carl Clemen ; to the 
passages contained in their works we have added others eon- 
tributed by friends, notably by Dr. Gray himself, and also a 
number which we came across in the course of our own reading. 

The work of translation, on the other hand, has been l)eset 
by many difficulties. Vagueiu'ss of reference, the ignoranc(j 
and credulity of the original authors, corruptness of texts, the 
ambiguity of terms and the almost unknown meaning of certain 
words — all these at times have made progress uncertain and slow. 
In addition, one must not ignore the retarding effect of the 
necessity of constantly comparing the numerous variations of 
statement made by different authors at widely different periods 
regarding the same thing ; this necessity could not bo evaded 
if the translation was to be given any appearance of unity. 
Happily, w^e are spared the obligation of preparing a commentary 
u])on our material ; that we leave to scholars who have a spe(;ial 
eompettmey in the field concerned. 

We wish to record an acknowledgment of our debt to Dr. Gray 5 
his unceasing practical help and his tireless interest have betm 
of untold value to us. 'J'o Professor A. 0. Johnson and Dr. A. V. 
Holmes Dennis of Princeton University we are exceedingly grate- 
ful for assistance in securing x>hotostatic copies of texts that 
A\'ere not available in Canadian libraries. The generous patience 
^and kindly sympathy of the Editor of the journal have been a 
constant encouragement to us. 

London, Canada. W. Sherwood Fox. 

August lih, 1927. R, E. K. Pemberton, 




PASSAGES IN GREEK AND LATIN, LITERA- 
TURE RELATING TO ZOROASTER AND 
ZOROASTRIANISM TRANSLATED 
INTO ENGLISH 


Sources oe the Passages Translated. 

Louis H. Gray, Appendix V in Zoroaster, The Prophet of 
Ancient Iran, by Professor A. V. Williams Jackson, Columbia 
University Press, New York, 1919 (referred to as G). 

Louis H. Gray, Additional Classical Passages mentioning 
Zoroaster's Name, Le Museon, IX (1908), pj). 311-818 (referred 
to as GM). 

Carolus Clemen, Fontcs Historian Religiouis Persica', Marcus 
and Weber, Bonn, 1920 (referred to as C). 

Translations whose sources arc not indicated by one of the 
foregoing letters represent passages not included in any of the 
three col lections. 


Xanthus. 

(wrote in the reign of Artaxerxcs I and before Herodotus, 
Fifth (Viitury, B. C.). 

In Miilier, Fragmcmta Historiconiiu Graeeoruin I, p. 42, 
frag. 19 (G. 232 ; C. 30-31) : Now while in great liaste they were 
stret(‘hirjg a purple eanoi)y over Cimsus, supiTstitious fears fell 
n}>on tht‘ ])eoplc who were alarmed l)y the darkness and the 
storm as w ell as by the flashing of the lightning, and who were 
being traiiijiled under the feet of the lu^rses maddened by the 
uoist* of th(' thunder ; at the same time tlu^ oracles of the 
Sibyl and the sayings of Zoroaster came to their minds. 

So tlicy began to call upon Crcesus, even more earnestly than 
before, to save th(un, and they fell forward to the ground upon 
their kiie(‘s i^raying to the god to be pro})itious. Some authori- 
ties say that Thales, judging by certain signs that it was going 
to rain, proceeded to wait until the rain should actually fall. 

As for Zoroaster, the Persians claim that it was from, him they 
derived the rule against burning dead bodies or defiling 
tire in any other way, and that after this rule had been followed 
for a long time they finally established it as a custom. 
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ib. Quoted by Clement of Alexandria, Stromata (ed. Stahlin) 

III, 11,1 (C. 3) : Xanthus says in his writings on the 

Magia}is : “ The Magian men cohabit with their mothers; they 
may also have like association with daughters and sisters ; 
inoroover wives are held in common openly and without 
{M)iistraiiit, but by two mcm making a friendly agreement 
whencv^er one of them desii*es the wife of the other. 

See also Diogenes of Laerte. 

Herodotus. ' 

(lived about 484 — 425 B. C.) 

Histories (cd. Hude) I, 8() (C. 3) : The . . , . . J\'i‘sians 

<‘a])tured Sardis and took Crmsus himself prisoner 

After his seizure they brought him before Cyrus, who built a 
great pyre and j^laced Creesus, bound and shackled, upon it, 
and beside him fourteen Lydian boys, intending thereby either 
to consecrate them to some g(xias the first fruits of the campaign 
or perhaps to fulfil a vow. Or again, he may have })ut Croisus 
on the pyre because he had heard of his piety and wished to find 
out if some divinity would save him from being burned alive. 

ib. 101 (C. 3) : These are the tribes of the Medes : the Busse, 
the Paretaceni, the Struchates, the Arizanti, the Budians, the 
Magians. ^ 

ib. 107 (C. 3): Astyages the son of Cyaxares, 

succeeded to the throne. He had a daughter whom he named 
Mandane and in a fiream h(; thought he saw her make so much 
water as to overflow his own home city- and all Asia as well. 
When he had submitted tlie vision to those of the Magians 
who interpret visions, he was filled with alarm upon learning 
from them the significance of each detail. 

ib. 108 (C. 4) : During the iirst year after Cambyses had 
consorted with Mandane Astyages beheld another vision : it 
seemed to him that he saw grow from this daughter’s generative 
organs a grapevine that covered all Asia. Having referred the 
vision to the iixterpreters of dreams he sent for his daughter, 
who was now with child, to come to him from Persia ; when 
she had come he kept her under guard, since he desired to des- 
troy that to which she would give birth, for the interpreters of 
dreams were declaring the vision to mean that his daughter’s 
issue would be king in his stead. 
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ib. 12^ (C. 4' : Astyages in deliberating concerning Cyrus 
proceeded to summon the saineMagians wIjo had thus interpreted 
his dream. When they had come he askinl them in what 
maniKT they had made their interpretation of the vision. They 
answered in the same way, saying : “ dlie child must become 
king if he has livaal on and has not died king responded 

to them in this wise : “ The child still jives and the boys of the 
rural village where ho is l)eing reared have made him king. 
Moreover, ho has done all those things that I’cal kings do, for he 
lias organized orders of spearnum and chamberlains and mes- 
sengers and lias thus begun to rule. And Oiow to what do these 
things seem to ])oint ? ’’ Said the Magians : ‘‘ If tlu^ child still 
lives and has become king witlnait ])r(nn(Mi1ation, then bo of 
good cheer and take courage, for he will not rule a swmurI time ; 
for, apart from certain details, some of our predictions have 
only now been proved (correct and certainly things like dreams 
are entiu4y untrustwwthy.” Astyages tlnis answered them ; 

Magians, 1 am myself strongly convineiMl that since the child 
has become king my dream has been fulfilled and that the child 
forebodes me no ill. Nevertheless d(i ye consider the matter 
thoroughly and give me such counsel as wall be the best for my 
house and for yourselves.” To which the Magians said : “ Even 
we hold it to be of much importance that thy rule be kept secure ; 
for, if it passeth to this child who is a Persian, it will become 
alien and then we being Modes and hence strangers will become 
slaves and of no account in the eyes of the Persians, but so long 
as thou remainest king, being our fellow-citizen, we have a share 
of authority and have great honors from thy hand. Thus 
then it behoves us to look ahead to the interest of thyself and 
of thy rule.” 

ib. 128 (C. 4) : Astyages impaled the Magiari interpreters of 
dreams who persuaded him to send Cyrus away. 

ib, 131 (C. 5) : I am aware. . . .that the Persians observe the 
following customs : so far from being in the habit of setting up 
statues, temples, and altars, they regard those who do so as 
fools ; the reason btung, in my opinion, that, unlike the Greeks, 
they never considered the gods to bo of the same nature as 
man. They call the whole circle of the heavens Zeus, and it is 
their practice to climb the highest mountains and there make 
sacrifices to him. They sacrifice also to the sun, the moon, 
earth, fire, water and winds. Now those WR^re originally the 
only deities to whom they sacrificed ; but they have acquired 
from the Assyrians and Arabians the habit of sacrificing also to 
tlrania. Now tlie Assyrians call Aphrodite Mylitta, tiie 
Arabians Alilat, and the Persians Mitras. 
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ih, 132 (C.5) : The established Persian form of sacrificing to- 
the above-mentioned deities is as follows : They do not, when 
preparing to sacrifice, either build altars or kindle fire ; they 
pour no libations, have no pipe-music, and neither put a gar- 
land upon the victim nor sprinkle barley-corns over it. l^en 
a Persian desires to sacrifice to any of these deities he leads the 
victim to an open place, and having placed a garland, prefer- 
ably of myrtle, on his tiara, calls upon the god. The man who is 
sacrificing may not pray for the happiness of himself alone ; 
since it is into the whole people that he himself is born, he 
beseeches the god to grant prosperity to all the Persians and to 
their king. When he has dismembered the victim and boiled 
the flesh, he spreads a carpet of the tenderest herbage, preferably 
clover, and then places 'all the flesh upon it. When he has 
arranged the pieces, a Magian, standing beside him chants an 
incantation which the Persians say has the character of a genea- 
logy of the gods. (They may not make sacrifice except in the 
presence of a Magian.) Then, after waiting a short time, the 
man who has sacrificed removes the flesh and does with it what- 
ever his reason decides. 

ih. 133 (C.o) : It is their practice to honour above all days 
that one on which they were born. On this day they think it 
right to spread a more elaborate meal than they do on other 
days. The rich among them serve up an ox, a horse, a camel, 
and an ass, roasted whole in ovens ; the poor serve up the small 
animals. They use little grain, but have many courses of 
dessert, but not all at once. And for this reason the Persians 
say that the Greeks, wlien at meals, get up hungry, because no- 
thing of any account is serv^ed after dinner ; but that if anything 
were brought on, they would never stop eating. They are ex- 
cessively addicted to wine : they may neither vomit, nor relieve 
themselves before any one else. These customs, then, they 
maintain, and they are accustomod, when under the influence 
of wine, to deliberate about the most important matters. What- 
ever decision they reach in their deliberations is put before 
them the next day, v hen they are sober, by the master of the 
house in which they conducted their deliberations. And if 
they approve it when sober also, they adopt it ; if not, they re- 
ject it . And any decision which they first reach when sober they 
re-examine when under the influence of wine. 

ib. 134 (C.6) ; When they meet each other in the streets, 
you may tell in the following waj^ whether the men wdio meet 
each other are equals in birth. Instead of addressing each 
other they kiss on the mouth ; if however one of them is a little 
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jDferior tney kiss on the cheek ; while if the one be very much 
Jess T\'ell-bom he falls at the feet of the other and does him 
obeisance. They fionour most of all, after themselves, their 
nearest neighbours ; and next, the neighbours of these. Beyond 
this degree they hold people in honour in proportion to their 
distance away, giving least of ail to those who live farthest 
away from them, since they consider themselves far superior to 
rest of mankind in every respect, and that other people par- 
take of virtue in the above-mentioned proportion, the farthest 
away bcung the worst. When the Modes were supremo the 
]''eoples ruled each other; the Modes ru]#‘cl over all, and over 
their nearest neighbours ; these over their own neighbours and 
tlie latter also over theirs. The Persians also give lionour in 
accordance with the same rules ; for this ])eople extended the 
limits of its rule and administration. 

ih. 135 (C. 6) : The Persians adopt foreign customs more 
readily than any other people. They wear the Median dress, be- 
cause they think it finer than their own, and for war they don 
the Egyptian breastplate. When they hear of luxurious habits, 
they practise them, of whatever kind they may be. They even 
indiilge in homosexual vice, having learned it from the Greeks. 
Each man has a number of lawful wives, and an even larger 
? number of concubines. 

ib. no (C. 6) : Manly virtue has come to be approved as con- 
sisting, primarily, in being a good fighter ; .secondarily, in hav- 
ing a number of children to point to. The King sends gifts 
every year to the man who shows the most. Bodily strength, 
however, is valued much higher. They instruct their children 
betweem the ages of five and twenty in three subjects only, 
horsemanship, archery, and truth-telling. The child, before he 
is five years old, is not shown to his father, but lives with the 
women. The motive of this practice is to avoid causing distress 
to the father in case the child should die while it is being 
reared. 

ib. 137 (Cl 6) : I approve, then, of 1 his custom, and also of the 
one which forbids the putting to death on a single charge either 
of any man by the King himself, or of any of his slaves by any 
of the other Persians, on the ground that it is wrong to do irre- 
mediable hann to any one on a single charge. Only if, after 
consideration, a man finds that the other’s crimes outweigh his 
services does he give vent to his indignation in this way. And 
they say that no man has ever yet murdered his father or 
Another, and that in such cases as had occurred investigation 
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would inevitably lead to the discovery that the murderers^' 
were either supposititious children or children born in adultery^ 
it being quite improbable that the man who was really their 
father would be murdered by his own children. 


ib, 138 (C. 6-7) : They are not allowed even to speak of any 
of those things which they are not allowed to do. They are ac-- 
customed to think of telling lies as the most disgraceful vice, 
and of owing money as the next, for the reason, chief among 
many others, that a man who is in debt will inevitably fall into 
some falsehood. Any of their people who suffer from leprosy 
or white leprosy avoid entering a town and do not mix with the 
other Persians, while their affliction is alleged to be the conse- 
quence of some sin against the sun. The Persians assemble in 
crowds and drive out of the country any foreigners who are 
attacked by these diseases, as also white doves, and they give 
the same reason for doing so. They do not relieve themselves 
in or spit into a river, nor wash their hands in one, nor allow 
any one else to do so, but revere rivers in an especial degree. 

ih. 139 ((J. 7 ) : It has happened that they have acquired also the 
following characteristic, which has escaped the notice of the Per- 
sians themselves, but has l)een detected by us. Their names, 
which are appropriate to their personal appearance and their self- 
importance, all end in the same letter, which the Dorians call 
San and the lonians Sigma. Investigation will show that the 
Persian names, not only some of them, but all alike, terminate 
in this letter. 


ib. 140 (C. 7) : So much 1 can accurately affirm about them 
from my own knowledge. That the corpse of a Persian is not 
buried before it has been ma-uled by a bird or a dog, is, however, 
cumoured in a manner suggestive of an attempt at concealment, 
and without precision. I have positive knowledge that the 
Magians do this, for they do it openly. At any rate the Per- 
sians cover the corpse with wax and then bury it in the ground. 
The Magians are very different from the rest of the iDcople and 
especially from the priests in Egypt, for the latter make it a 
religious duty to refrain from killing any living thing, except 
for the purpose of sacrifice, while the Magians kill with their 
own hands anything but a dog or a man, and vie with each 
other keenly in putting to death promiscuously ants and snakes 
and all other reptiles, and also birds as well. And as to 
this custom, let it maintain the character which it had from the 
beginning. I will now return to my original subject. 
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ib. 187 (C.7) : This very same queen (Nitocris) contrived this 
deception also. On the summit of the gates of the city through 
which most people passed she built a tomb for herslf and cut the 
following words upon it : “ Whosoever of my successors upon the 
throne of Babylon is in need of money, let him open the tomb 
and take what money he desireth ; but if he needeth it not, 
let him not open the tomb, for that is the better course/’ This 
tomb remained untouched until Darius became king. Now 
Darius thought it a shame not to make any use at all of these 
gates where lay the money which the inscription forbade anyone 
to take. The reason that he refrained from using the gates 
IV as that the dead body lay over the head of anyone who passed 
through. But he did open the tomb and there found no money, 
but only the corpse and these words : “If thou wert not greedy 
and insatiate for money, thou wouldst not have opened the 
resting-place of the dead.” 

ib, 189 (C. 7-8) : When Cyrus was on liis way to Babylon he 
came to the river Gyndes. As he was about to attempt to cross 
over it (the passage requires boats), one of his sacred white horses 
madly stepped into the river and attempted to cross it, but the 
stream cnguKed it and carried it away in its course. Cyrus 
was exceediiigly angry at the river for this act of violence and 
threatened that he would so enfeeble it that even women would 
easily cross it without wotting their knees. After uttering the 
threat he abandoned the expedition against Babylon and pro- 
ceeded to divide his army into parts. Having divided his 
army into two parts ho laid plans for one hundred and eighty 
straight trenches to radiate in every direction from each bank of 
the Gyndes and ordered the army to dig them. Inasmuch as a 
vast host was engaged the task was brought to completion ; 
nevertheless, they spent the entire summer there in this under- 
taking. 

ib. 190 (C. 8) : When Cyrus succeeded in punishing the river 
Gyndes by distributing its water among three hundred and sixty 
channels, the second spring w^as beginning and accordingly he 
set out against Babylon. 

ib. Ill, 16 (C. 8) : Cambyscs came from Memphis to 

the city of Sais, wishing to repeat the deeds he had already done. 
That is, as soon as, he entered the royal buildings of Amasis, 
he gave orders that the body of Amasis bo taken outside ; 
this done, he commanded his men to scourge it, to pluck 
out the hairs from its head, to pierce it with goads 
a,ixd to subject it to all other indignities. When they had wearied 
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SO doing (for the body, being mummified, endured this treatment 
without falling apart), Cambyses gave orders that it be burned, 
but thereby was guilty of impiety, since the Persians regard 
fire as a god. Indeed, the burning of dead bodies is contrary 
to the customs of both peoples ; to those of the Persians, for the 
reason that has been stated, since they say it is wrong to defile 
a god with a human corpse ; to those of the Egyptians, because 
they believe that fire is a living animal that devours whatever 
it seizes and that when it has sated itself with food it dies 

along with that which it has devoured In this way, 

then, Cambyses was commanding acts to be performed that were 
approved by *the customs of neither people. 

ib. 25 (C. 8) : After this his expedition reached Thebes, 

where he told off about fifty thousand of his men, with orders 
to enslave the Ammonii and set on fire the seat of the oracle 
of Zeus. With the rest of the army he then marched against 
the Ethiopians. 

ib. 27 (C. 8-9) : After the arrival of Cambyses at Memphis, 
(the bull) Apis, which the Greeks call Epaphus, appeared to the 
Egyptians. On its appearance the Egyptians straightway 
donned their finest clothes and indulged in festivities. Observing 
them so engaged, Cambyses was convinced that these rejoicings 
were occasioned by his reverse, and he therefore siunmoned to 
his presence the overseers of Memphis. When they appeared 
before him, he enquired why, on this occasion of his presence in 
the city after the loss of a part of his army, the Egyjitians were 
acting in this way ; w^hereas nothing of the kind had occurred 
at the time of his former sojourn in the city. The governors 
explained that a god, whose custom it was to manifest himself 
at long intervals, had appeared to them ; and that on every 
occasion of his appearance the whole people of Egypt rejoiced 
and kept feast. Having heard their tale, Cambyses declared 
that they were liars, and on that ground punished them with 
death. 

ib. 28 (C. 9) : Having put them to death, he next summoned 
the priests before him. Upon their giving a similar explanation, 
he said that if any tame god had arrived among the Egyptians, 
the fact would not escape his notice. He then ordered the 
priests to bring Apis before him, and they departed with this 
purpose, etc. 

ib. 29 (C. 9) : Wlien the priests brought Apis before him, 
Cambyses, who was not without some trait of insanity, drew his 
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tdaggor with the intention of striking Apis in the belly. He 
stabbed it, however, in the thigh, an^^ then, breaking into a laugh, 
said to the priests : “ Scounckels that you are, of such sort then 
are your gods, creatures of flesh and blood, that can feel the 
knife ? Worthy indeed of the Egyptians is such a god as this. 
Nevertheless shall you regret that you thus mocked me.’' With 
these words he commanded the proper officials to scourge the 
priests, and to put to death any of the other Egyptians whom 
they should find keeping the feast. Thus was the festival of 
the Egyptians brought to an end. The priests were chastised 
and Apis lay in the temple wounded and wasted away. After 
his death the priests buried him without the knowledge of 
Cambyses. 

ib. 31 (C. 9-iO) : He put to death the sistcn* who had followed 
him into Egyj)t and with whom he cohabited though she was 
his full sister. Before this it had in no wise been the custom 
of the Persians to cohabit with their siste^rs. But Cambyses 
married her in the following way. He fell in love with one of 
his sisters and then, desiring to marry her, he summoned the royal 
judges, since the thing he was planning was contrary to all custom, 
and enquired of them whether there was any law which gave 
the right to cohabit with his sister to any man who desired it ... . 
On being questioned by Cambyses the judges gave a reply that 
was at once safe and in accordance with justice, saying that while 
they could not discover any law which gave to a brother the 
right to cohabit with a sister, they had nevertheless discovered 
another law which gave to the King of the Persiarrs the right 
to do whatsoever he willed. In this way they avoided breaking 
the law, in spite of their fear of Cambyses, and to prevent their 
own destruction for maintaining the law tliey unearthed another 
law which satisfied the desire of a man who wanted to marry 
his sister. So Cambyses married the sister he loved ; yet after 
no long time he married another sister also. Of these it was th^ 
younger who had followed him into Eg 3 rj)t and w^hom he put to 
death. 

ih. 35 (C. 10) : He (Cambyses) arrested twelve Persians on 
an utterly trivial charge and buried them alive with their heads 
downw^ards. 

ib. 37 (C. 10) : He (Cambyses) visited the temple of 

Hephaestus and made much mockery of the statue of the god. 
Now the statue of Hephaestus bears a close resemblance to the 
Phoenician Patseci, which the Phoenicians parade as figure heads 
upon the prows of their triremes. For those who are not familiar 

2 
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with these, I can describe them by saying that they are represen- 
tations of pygmies. He entered also the temple of the Cabiri, in 
violation of the religious sanction which allowed only the priests 
to do so. He loaded their statues with taunts, and had them 
burnt. 

ib. 62 (C. 10) : (Prescapes) : ‘ I did in person that which, 

you ordered, and buried him (Smerdis) with my own hands. If 
then the dead rise again, you may, assuredly, expect that 
Astyages also, the Mede, will rise again.’ 

ib. 65 (C. 10) : (Cambyses) : ' It was Smerdis the 

Magi an to whom the god, in my dream, pointed as the man who 
should rise in insurrection. This deed then have I done ; and 
you must consider that Smerdis, the son of Cyrus, is no longer 
alive among you. But the Magians are wielding the kingly 
power, namely, he whom I left as governor of the palace and 
Smerdis his brother. Now he, to whom above all shmild have 
fallen the duty of avenging the shameful treatment which I 
have suffered at the hand of the Magians, has most impiously 
been done to death by his own nearest relation. Since then he 
is no longer alive, in the second place, Persians, the most neces- 
sary of the things which remain for me to do is that I enjoin 
upon you those things which, as I depart this life, I desire should 
be accomplished. In the name of the gods that protect this 
throne, I charge you all, and especially those of the Achaemenidse 
who are here present, never to permit the sovereignty to revert 
again to the Modes . ’ 

ib. 60 (C. 10-11): The Persians when they saw the 

king burst into tears, all rent whatever clothes they had and 

gave themselves up to unstinting lamentations But the 

Persians who were present in nowise believed that the Magians 
were in control of the government. 

ib. 67 (C. 11): The Magian conferred great 

benefits upon all the subject peoples, so that when he died he 
was regretted by all the dwellers in Asia, saving only the Persians 
themselves. 

ib. 72 (C. 11) : (Darius): ‘ I shall explain, why in this case 
a lie should be told. Whether we lie or speak the truth, we are 
striving for the same object. The former tell lies when by doing 
so they will persuade men to their own profit ; the latter speak 
the truth that by it they may reap some gain and that a man 
may trust them the more. In this way though our practices. 
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differ, oui aims are the same. If men had no apparent prospect 
of gain, the man who told the truth would be indistinguishable 
from the liar, and the man who told lies from the truth-teller.^ 

i6. 73 (C. 11) : (Gobryas) : ‘We Persians are being ruled 

by a Magian of Media, a man, forsooth, without ears.’ 

ib. 79 (C. 11) : The Persians, when they learned what had 
been done by the seven, and were informed of the treachery of 
the Magians, thought fit to do likewise themselves also, and 
drawing their daggers put to death all Magians that they could 
discover. If they had not been checked by the coming of night, 
they would have left not a single Magian alive. The Persians 
observe this day, more than any other, as a national anniversary, 
and upon it they celebrate a great feast, which they call the 
* Slaughter of the Magians.’ On this day the Magians keep 
within their houses, for no one of them is allowed to appear 
in the open. 

ib. 84 (C. 11): Concerning the sovereignty, they came 

to the following decision : they would mount their horses in 
the suburbs of the city, and that man should succeed to the throne 
whose horse was the first to neigh after the sun rose. 

ib. 86 (C. 1 1 ) : When dawn was breaking the six, as they had 
agreed, werc^ presemt and mounted. They then rode about the 
suburbs, and w^hen they approached the place where during the 
night the mare had been stalled, Darius’ horse ran up and 
whinnied. As soon as the horse did this, lightning flashed in a 
clear sky, and thunder was heard. These additional signs 
consummated the election of Darius, occurring, as it seemed, 
by pre -arrangement- The others jumping from their horses, 
did obeisance to Darius. 

ib. 90 (C. 11) : From the Cilicians three hundred and 

sixty white horses, one for each day of the year. 

ib. TV, 92 (C. 11-12) : Darius arrived at another river, 

which is called the Artiscus, and flows through the land of the 
Odrysse. Having arrived at this river he acted as follows : 
he showed the army a certain spot and ordered every man to 
pass in order and place a single stone on this spot which he had 
pointed out. When the troops had completed the task, he left 
behind him in this place great mounds of stones, and marched 
away with his army, 
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ib. V, 106 (C. 12) ; (Histiaeus) : ‘ Having done this 

according to your pleasure, I swear by the gods that protect 
your throne that I will not discard the clothes that I shall wear 
when I enter Ionia, before I have made the great island of 
Sardinia tributary to you. ’ 

ib, VI, 97 (C. 12): While they were thus engaged, 

the Delians also took to flight, and, abandoning Delos, j)roceeded 
to Tenos. But when the fleet was approaching Delos, Datis 
sailed forward and ordered the crews to bring their ships to 
anchor across the strait at Bhensea, forbidding them to do so at 
Delos. When he learned the whereabouts of the Delians he 
sent a herald with the following message to them : ' Holy men, 
why have ye departed in flight, having formed an adverse 
judgment about me ? For I myself have enough wisdom, and 
these are my orders from the king, not to harm th(' place 
wherein the two deities were born, neither the land itself nor the 
inhabitants thereof. Return then to your own, and occupy 
the island.’ This then was the herald’s message. And after- 
wards he piled three hundred talents of frankincense u])on the 
altar, and burnt it. 

ib. VII, 19 (C. 12) : After this, when Xerxes had determined 
to make the expedition, he saw a third vision in his sleep, which 
the Magians, when th(\y heard it, interpreted to mean that all 
men, all over the world, would be his slaves and ])ay him tribute. 
The vision was this : Xerxes seemed to be crowned with a 
wreath of olive, the branches of which covered the whole earth ; 
afterward, however, the wreath that was around his liead dis- 
appeared. When the Magians and the Persians who were there 
assembled had thus explained the vision, every man straightway 
departed to his own province, full of confidence in consequence 
of what had been said. 

ib. 31 (C. 12) : When leaving Phrygia he invaded 

Lydia on this march he came upon a plane-tree which, 

because of its beauty, he presented with golden ornaments 
and entrusted to one of the immortals to be tended. The 
day after, he arrived in the city of the Lydians. 

ib. 35 (C. 13): When Xerxes heard this, he was in- 

dignant and gave orders that three hundred lashes be administered 
to the Hellespont and that a pair of fetters be lowered into its 
waters. And I was told that he even sent branders at the same 
time to brand the Hellespont. However that may be, orders 
were given that the men, while flogging the waters, should utter 
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these arrogant and barbaric words : ‘ Hateful water, this is the 
penalty which the master doth inflict upon thee, for that thou 
didst wrong him, though before having suffered no wrong at 
his hands. And Xerxes the king shall cross thee, whether thou 
wilt or not. Verily with justice do all men refuse to sacrifice 
to thee, turbid and bitter that thou art.’ This then was the 
punishment which ho bade them inflict upon the sea, etc. 

ib, 37 (C. 13) : When he had already set out. . . .,.the sun. 
abandoning his seat in the heavens, vanished, though the day 
was not overcast and was mostly clear. And instead of day there 
was night. And Xerxes, when he saw and realised what had 
happened, took heed of it, and enquired of the Magians 
concerning the meaning of the sign. And they replied that the 
god was foretelling to the Greeks the abandonment of their 
cities ; saying that it was the sun who gave knowledge of the 
future to the Greeks, but the moon to the Persians. 

ib. 39 (C. 13) : He ordered those who had been charged with 
this duty to find the eldest of the sons of Pythius and to cut his 
body in two ; which done, they must arrange the severed halves, 
one on the right, tlie other on the left of the road ; and the 
army should pass that way. 

ib. 49 (0. 13) ; Next (came) ten of the sacred horses called 
Nisa^an, richly caparisoned. They are called Niscean for this 
reason : there is a wide plain in Media, called the Nissean, and this 
plain i)roduces these large horses. After these ten horses came 
the sacred chariot of Zeus, which was drawn by eight white 
horses, and behind the horses followed on foot the charioteer, 
holding the reins. For no man ever mounts this seat. 

ib. 43 (C. 13): When the army had reached the Sca- 

mander Xerxes went up to Pergamus, tlic citadel of 

Priam, having a desire to see it. Having seen it, and learned 
all the details of its history, he sacrificed a hundred oxen to 
Athene of Ilium, while the Magians poured libations to the 
heroes. After they had done this a panic fell upon the army 
during the night. 

ib. 53 (C. 14) : (Xerxes) : ‘ Now let us make prayer to 

the gods of the Persian land, and then cross over.’ 

ib. 54 (C. 14) : On the next day they waited for the sun, 

desiring to see it rise. And they burnt incense of all kinds 
on the bi’idges, and strewed the way with branches of myrtle^ 
When the sun rose, Xerxes, pouring a libation, from a golden 
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bowl, into the sea, prayed to the sun that he might meet with no 
misfortune that would check his conquest of Europe before he 
had reached its furthest limits. After this prayer he cast 
into the Hellespont the bowl and a golden mixing- vessel, and a 
Persian sword, which they call acinace. I am unable to deter- 
mine precisely whether he did this as an offering to the sun or 
wliether, repenting of having scourged the Hellespont, he was 
making atonement by presenting the sea with gifts. 

ib. 55 (C. 14) : Next (came) the sacred horses and the sacred 
.chariot. 

ib. 113 (C. 14) : (They reached) the Strymon, where the 

Magians obtained good omens (for a crossing) by a sacrifice of 
white horses. 

ib. 114(0.14): Having practised these enchantments, and 
many others as well, for the purpose of propitiating the river, they 
proceeded on their journey by the Nine Ways of the Edonians, 
crossing the river by the bridges which they found spanning it. 
And learning that this place was called the Nine Ways, they 
buried alive just that number of youths and maidens of the in- 
habitants. It is a Persian custom to bury people alive ; and I 
learn that even Xerxes’ wife Amestris in her old age buried 
fourteen youths, all sons of prominent men, as an offering on 
her own behalf to the god who is said to dwell under the earth. 

ih, 117 (C. 14) : While Xerxes wasat Acanthu8,ithap- 

»penedthat Artachaees, an Achsemenid whom he greatly esteemed, 
and who was in charge of the work of digging the canal, died of 
a disease So Xerxes, considering his loss a great mis- 

fortune, caused his body to be carried forth and buried w ith groat 
. ceremony. The whole army was engaged in the task of raising 
the funeral mound. 

ih. 180 (C. 14) : The barbarians, following up, straightway 
. captured the ship from Troezen, which was under the command 
of Prexinus. They then led the handsomest of its marines 
up to the prow of the ship, and there slew him. 

ib. 191 (C. 14-15) : The storm lasted three days. The 

Magians by performing sacrifices and shrieking incantations at 
the Avind, and also by making offerings to Thetis and the Nereids 
. at last brought the storm to an end on the fourth day ; or else 
in some way it abated of its own accord. 
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ib, 194fC. 15): When he (Sandoces) was already hang- 

ing, Darius, on consideration, decided that he had done more 
good than harro to the royal house. Having come to this deci- 
sion, and having realised that he had acted with more haste 
than judgment, ho set the man free. 

ih. VIII, 24 (C. 15) : Xerxes, when he had completed his pre- 
parations for the disposal of the dead, sent a herald to tlie fleet. 
His preparations were as follows : he left where they lay about 
a thousand Out of the twenty thousand of his troops who had 
fallen at Thermopylaj ; the rest he buried in trenches dug for the 
purpose, covering the bodies with leaves and heaping up earth 
over them, so that the sailors should not see them. 

ib. 54 (C, 15) : Having complett^d the capture of 

Athens, Xerxes called together the Athenian exiles 

who were with his army, and told them to go up to the Acropolis 
and perform the sacrifices in their own way. He gave this order 
either because of some vision seen in a dream, or because he felt 
a scruple about having burned the temple. The Athenian 
-exiles did as they were bidden. I shall now explain why I have 
mentioned this incident. 

ib. 55 (C. 15) : There is on this Acropolis a temple of 
Erectheus, the so-called earth-bom. In the temple there is an 
olive-tree and a well of salt water, which the Athenians say 
were placed there by Athene and Poseidon as evidence of their 
-contest for the possession of the country. It happened then 
that this olive-tree was burned by the barbarians along with 
the rest of the temple. On the day after the conflagration the 
Athenians who were under orders from the king to make 
sacrifice went up to the temple. There they saw that a shoot 
had sprung out of the stump, to the length of a cubit. They 
lihen made this report. 

ib, 99 (C. 15) : The first report that reached Susa, telling that 
Xerxes was in possession of Athens, caused such rejoicings among 
the Persians who had been left behind, that they strewed all the 
roads with m5utle and burned incense and busied themselves 
with religious offices and with joyful celebrations. But the 
second report, when it reached them, caused such dismay that 
they aU rent their garments and gave themselves up to shouting 
and lamentations without ceasing, putting the blame upon 
Mardonius. 

ib. 109 (C. 16) : (Themistocles) ; ‘ It is not we. . . .who have 
done these things but the gods and heroes, who grudged a single 
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man the empire over both Europe and Asia, a man, moreover, 
who was both impious and arrogant. For he molested sacred 
and secular things without distinction, burning and throwing 
down the statues of the gods ; and even scourged the sea and cast 
fetters into its waters.’ 

ib. 115 (C. 16) : In Macedonia he (Xerxes) had also left 

the sacred chariot of Zeus, when he advanced against Greece ; 
and on his departure he did not take it with him. 

IX, 24 (C. IG) : When the cavalry arrived in the 

camp, the Avhole army and Mardonius, above all, mourned the loss 
of Masistius. They cut off their hair and that of their chargers 
and baggage -animals, and lamented without ceasing. 

ib. 110 (C. 16) : On the king’s birthday alone does the 

king wash his head ; and he gives presents to the Persians. 

Ctesias. 

(wrote after 397 B. C.) 

{See under Athenseus, Tcrtullian, Phoiius and Eustathius. 

Agathocles. 

(wTote in the same period as Ctesias). 


.See under Athenaeus, 


Xenothon. 

(Lived about 430-354 B.C ) 

Oeconomicus (ed. Thalheim) IV, 21 (C. 16) : (C^tus) : 'You 
are sur])rised at this, Lysander ? I sw ear to you by Mithras, that, 
wdien 1 am in good liealth, I never dine before I have sweated at 
the performance of some military or agricultural labour, or 
ahvays at least in the practice of some honourable pursuit.’ 

Expeditio Cyri (Anabasis) (ed. Gcmoll) IV, 5, 35 (C. 16) : 
And on this occasion Xenophon took him (sc. the head man 
of the village) to his ow n slaves, and gave him the horse which 
he had taken some time before to be looked after and reserved 
for sacrifice ; for he learned that the animal was sacred to the 
sun, and feared that it might die, since it had suffered much 
as a result of the journey. But he took some of the foals^ 
and gave one of them to each of the company-commanders. 
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Institutio Cyri (Cyropaedeia) (ed. Gemoll) I, 2, 16 (C. 16 — 17) i 
And even now there remains evidence both of the moderation 
of their (sc. the Persians’) way of life and of the care with which 
, it was elaborated. For to this day the Persians think it dis- 
'graceful to be seen to spit or to wipe the nose or to suffer from 
flatulency, as also to go anywhere openly in order to relieve 
themselves or for any similar purpose. This could not be the 
case» unless they observed in addition temperate habits and 
worked off the moisture by hard work, so that it found some other 
outlet. 

ib, 4, 21 f: (C. 17) : It is said that when Cyrus departed 
and they were taking leave of each other, his relations saw him 
off in the Persian way, by kissing him on the lips. This is still 
the custom in Persia. It is added that a certain Mede, a man 
of the highest character and upbringing, who had for a long time 
been a great admirer of Cyrus’ beauty, saw his relations kissing 
him, and kept in the background the while. But when the 
others had departed he approached Cyrus and said : Am I the 
only one of your relations, Cyrus, whom you do not recognise ? ” 

What,” replied Cyrus, “ are you also related to me ? ” ‘‘ Most 
certainly,” he said. “This then,” remarked Cyrus, “was the reason 
why you used to stare at me. For I think I often notice you 
doing this.” “ Yes,” answered the Mede, “ for though I have 
always wanted to approach you, by heaven, I have been ashamed 
to do so.” “ That was unnecessary,” said Cyrus, “ considering 
that you are my kinsman ” ; and with these words he w^ent up 
to him and kissed him. 28. And the Mede, after the kiss 
asked, “ Is this kissing of relations the custom of the Persians 
also ? ” “ Certainly,” he said, “ whenever at least they see each 

other after a long separation, or when they are leaving each other 
‘and going anywhere.” “ It must be quite time,” returned the 
Mede, ‘‘ for you to kiss me again ; for I am departing directly^ 
as you see.” So Cyrus kissed him again and saw him off and 
then departed himself. They had covered no great distance 
wdien the Mede rode up again with his horse covered with sweat. 
Cyrus, when he saw him, said “ Why, did you forget something 
you intended to say ? ” “ No,” he replied, but it is a long time 

since I last came.” And Cyrus said “ No, kinsman ; quite a 
short time.” “ How, short ? ” said the Mede, “ do you not knowr 
that even the time when I am blinking seems very long to me,, 
as it prevents me from beholding your beauty.” At this Cyrus, 
who had been weeping, broke into a laugh and told him to depart 
and be happy, for he w^ould before long be back with them, and 
then he would be able to behold him, if he wished, without 
blinking. 
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ib. (>, 1 (C. 17-18) : Cyrus when he returned home, 

|)rayed to the paternal Hearth and to Zeus, the god of his fathers, 
and to the other gods. He then started out upon his expedition, 
and his father was among those who saw liiin off. It is said 
that when they left the house auspicious omens of thunder and 
lightning were vouchsafed to him. After the appearance of 
these signs they set out without seeking any other omens from 
the fiight of birds, feeling that no one had ever failed to recognise 
the signs sent by the greatest of the gods. 

ib. (), ,‘13 (0. 18) ; In consequence of these events, 

it was ordained — and we observe the rule to this day — that we 
i^hould wlioleheartedly teach our children to speak the truth — 
just as we train our slaves to do this in theii' dealings with our- 
selves — and to be free from deceit and greediness ; and that we 
should punish them, if they acted otherwise ; to the end that, 
trained in these habits, they might grow n]> to be more well- 
l)chaved citizens. 

ib. 11, 1, 1 {('. 18) : Whc‘n an eagle ap})eared on their 
fsc. ('yrus’ and his father's) right and led the way for them, they 
prayed to the gods and lieroes that/ possess the land of l^ersia 
to send them on their way with their favour and goodwill ; and 
then they crossed the frontier. When they had crossed it, 
they prayed in turn to the gods who ])o.ssess the land of Media, 
tliat with favour and goodwill they would welcome them. 

ib. 3, 1 (C. 18) : {(^m u.*^ and such guests as from time to time 

he invited to dinner), after ])ouring the third libation and praying 
to tlic gods, would rise from the })anqu(‘t and depart to their 
beds. 

ib. HI, 3, 21 f. (C. 18) : (Vrns sacrificed first to Zeus 

tlic king and next to the other gcnls. and ]^esought them with 
kindly favour to go before his arm^^ and to defend and assist 
and advise it for good. 22, In addition lu‘ (tailed upon the 
heroes who dwelt in and jiroteeted the Median land. And 
when Ins sacrifice gave good omcuis and his army had assembled 
at the frontier, tlien. having received favourable auguries, he 
advanced into the enemy’s country. As soon as he h^ passed 
the frontier, he offered libations to Earth and })ropitiated with 
sacrifice's the gods and heroes wlio dwelt in Assyria. Having 
<ione these things he again .‘sacrificed to Zeus, the god of his 
fathers, nor did he neglect the other gods of whom men 
reminded him. 
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ib. TV, 5, 14 (C. 18): When dawn ...was beginning 

to break, Cyrus hrst summoned the Magiaus and instructed 
them, in consideration of this great victory, to separate out of 
the sj[X)il the ] portion that custom reserved for the gods. 

ib. V, 2, 17 (C 19) : No Persian who has received the proper 
education W(;uld ever allow his eagerness for food or drink to 
becojne conspicuous. He would neither gazi‘ at it nor snatch 
at it, and would not even think about it to an extent which 
would inter^ere with his attention to things wiv’d) wo\ild interest 
him when not occu})ied with eating. The confidence begotten 
by good riding enables men while on horseback to see and hoar 
and talk as may be necessary ; and in the same way the Persians 
consider it their duty to observe moderate and reasonable habits 
as well at the table as away from it. Any excitement induced 
by eating or drinking they regard as bestial in the last degree. 

ib. VII, 1, 1 {C. 19) : Cyrus liavijjg besought Zeus> 

the god of Ills fathers, to be his guide and .Jly, mounted his 
horse. 

ib. 1, 8 {(\ 19) : When ((.\yrus) lialtcd and was looking 

ill the direction which he intended to take, ti und(‘r w^as heard 
on tlie right. And Cyrus said : ‘ O great Zens, we shall 

follow’ thee.' 

ib. 1, 4 (C. 19) : (('yrus) gave the woitl 1o look at the 

standard and follow’ at e(|ual distances. His staixlard was a 
golden eagle, with wings outstretclKHl. inouj ted ijpon a long 
poi(‘. Moreover the I’ersian kings retain this standard to this 
day. 

ib. 3, 5 ((\ 19) : It is said that his (Ahradate^s’) eunuchs and 
servants arc digging a grave for the dead man *.pon a hill. 

ib. 14 (C. 19) ; His wife instruct<*d yiurse to envelop 

hci’ husband and hiTself, when she died, in the •^arne shroud. 

ib. 5, 22 (C. 19): (Cyrm) : 'We have* tie god Hephaestus 
for our ally.’ 

ib. 53 (('. 19) : (Ailabazus) : ‘ By Mithras, if ! ha<l not fought 
with many men, 1 would have heen unable yesterday to come 
to you.’ 

ib. 57 (C. 19) : When Cyrus enteivfl, ho first sacrificed 

to tlie Hearth, next to Zeim the king, and tlien to certain other 
gods, as the Magians directed*. 
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ib. VIII, 1, 23f. (C. 19-20) : There was inaugurated the- 
Magians’ practice of chanting hymns to the gods at dawn every 
day and of offering sacrifice every day to such gods as the 
Magians enjoined. In consequence the practice started on that 
occasion is still observed at the palace of the reigning king. 

ih. 42 (C. 20) : (Cyrus) interested himself in the enforcement 
of the rule against spitting or blowing the nose in public. 

1 

ib. 3, Ilf. (C. 20) : When the gates of the palace were 

thrown open, there were first led out splendid bulls to- 
the number of four, which were to be offered to Zeus and such, 
of the other gods as the JVIagians directed. For the Persians 
consider the employment of professionals far more important 
in matters of religion than in any other sphere. 12. After the 
bulls, were led out some horses, to be sacrificed to the sun. After- 
these came a white chariot with a yoke of gold. It was sacred 
to Zeus, and was wreathed with garlands. After this, a white- 
chariot, sacred to the sun, and, like the one in front, covered 
with garlands. Behind this followed a third chariot, the horses- 
of which were caparisoned in purple. Behind it followed men 
carrying a fire in a large brazier. 

ib. 24 (C. 20) : When they reached the .sacred pre- 

cincts, they offered sacrifice to Zeus and made a holocaust of' 
the bulls. Next they made a holocaust also of the horses, as 
an offering to the sun. Then they sacrificed to Earth, slaugh- 
tering the animals as the Magians directed ; and lastly to the 
heroes wlio possess the Syrian land. 

ib. 4, 12 (C. 20) : In answer Hystaspes said : ‘ By Hera, O* 
Cyrus, it pleases me to have asked you this question.’ 

ib. 7, 3 (C. 20) : (Cyrus) straightway procured victims- 

and sacrificed to Zeus, the god of his fathers, and to the sun 
and to the other gods, performing the office, as the Persians do, 
in lofty places, and praying : “ O Zeus, god of my fathers, and 
sun, and all ye gods, accept these victims as a thank-offering 
for my many successes and for the bodies of the victims, the 
heavenly signs, the flight of the birds, and the prophetic voices, 
whereby ye made clear unto me that which I ought to do and, 
that which I ought not to do.” 

ib. 17f. (C. 20-21): (Cyrus): “I charge you, my children, 
by the gods of our fathers, to honour one another, if in aught 
you are to please me. For of a truth you do not seem to realise 
hat when my mortal life is finished, I shall exist no more at all.. 
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Tor never even in life did you see my soul, but by its actions 
you detected its existence. 18. Have you not yet observed 
what fears the souls of those who ha ve suffered wrong visit upon 
the guilty, and what avengers they let loose upon the impious ? 
Do you think that the dead would still receive marks of respect 
if theii* souls had no power for aught ? 19. For myself, my 
children, I never believed that the soul lives while it dw’ells in a 
mortal body and dies when it departs from it ; since I observe 
thrt the soul gives life to these same mortal bodies during such 
time as it dwells in them. 20. Nor am I persuaded that the 
«oul will be without understanding w^hen it is separated from 
the body that has no understanding. Rather is it probable 
that the intelligence, when untempered and free, is more full of 
u I xier standing than ever before. When a man dies every part 
of him may be seen to depart unto its like, save only his soul, 
which no man can see either abiding with him or departing from 
him. 21. Now realise,” he said, “ that of all things that hapjjen 
to mankind, sleep is that which most closely resembles death. 
Til sleep the soul of man is felt to be most divine and in sleep, 
in some degree, it foresees the future. For then, it seems, 
38 it most free. 22. Now if these things are as I think, and the 
soul departs from the body, do you show reverence to my soul 
and do the things that I ask you to do ; but if otherwise, 
that is to say, if tlu^ soul remains in the body and dies with it, 
do you avoid all acts and intentions that are impious and un- 
holy, abiding in fear of the eternal gods who are all-powerful 
and all-seeing, who uphold this order of the universe in its un- 
impaired and un aging perfection, which for its beauty and gran- 
deur no man can describe.” 

ih. .25 (C. 21) : “ My body, children, when 1 die, entomb 

neither in gold nor in silver nor in aught else of the kind, but with 
all speed restore it to the earth . For what greater happiness 
can there be than to be thus mingled with the earth that liears 
and gives nurture to all that is beautiful and good ? In my 
lifetijne 1 have loved my fellow man ; and now, methinks, would 
I rejoice to })ecome part of the benefactor of mankind.” 

ib. 8, 8 (0. 21) : They had a rule against spitting or 

blowing the nose. Clearly, they did not adopt it as a means of 
preserving the moisture that is in the body ; they wished rather 
to stren^hen their bodies by means of labour and the sweat 
which comes of it. Their habit of refraining from spitting or 
blowing the nose still remains, but that of devoting themselves 
to hard work is now nowhere practised. 

ib. 1 1 (C. 22) : It was also their custom, when on a journey 
to abstain from eating and drinking and from the open ^erfor- 
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rnance of any of the necessary actions that result from these. 
The custom is still observed, but the joimieys they make to-day 
are so short that it is no cause for surprise that they should re- 
frain from S!ich actions. 

Agesilaus (ed. Thalheim) 5, 4 (C. 22) : All would agree that 
it is human to abstain from that which one does not desire. But 
was it not an almost superhuman exercise of temperance on the 
part of Agesilaus, that when Megabates, the son of Spithridates, 
attempted, according to the Persian custom of kissing those for 
whom they feel respect, to kiss him, he strove with all his might 
to repel the kis.s, and that though he loved Megabates with all 
the intensitj^ of affection which a passionate nature can feel 
for a beautiful object ? 

Hermodorus. 

(a disciple of Plato) 

Sec undet Die 'genes of Laerte. 

Plat(» (Pseudo-Plato). 

(written aft(‘r 374 B. C.) 

Alcibiades 1 (ed. Burnet). 121 f. ((b 231 : P. 22.) : When the* 
boys reach the age of seven years the\^ begin to associate 
with horses and horse-trainer.s and to go hunting. But 
when they have become twice seven they are taken in 
charge by officials known among the Persians as royal tutors, 
four men in the prime of life who have been selected because they 
have bt^en judged to be the most excellent of the Persians,, 
that is, the wisest mon, the most just men, the most temperate 
men and the bravest men. The first of these gives instruction 
in the magic doctrine of Zoroaster, the prophet of Horomazus 
(to wit, the worsliip of the gods) as \\ ell as in the duties of princes ; 
the most just man teaches the boys to be truthful throughtout 
life, etc. 

Anonymous Life of Plato (ed. Westennann, Paris, 1802)’ 
p. 7 (G. 231) : (Plato) having ascertained that the Pythagoreans 
derived the principles of their doctrine from Egypt, Avent 
there, and after a through training in geometry and priestcraft 
departed. Going then to Phoenicia he there fell in with some 
Persians and among them learned the doettrine of Zoroaster. 

Axiochus (ed. Burne.) p. 371f. : (Socrates) : Listen, also, if 
you will, to an alternative account, which was given to me by 
GobrytiS, a Magian. He said that, at the period of Xerxes’ 
expedition, his grandfather, who bore the same name, was sent 
to Delos to keep inviolate the Island in which the two deities 
were bom ; and that be there learned, from certain tablets of 
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bronze, which Opis and the Fardarter* had brought from the 
Hyperboreans, that after the dissolution of the body the soul 
goes to the obscure region near the subterranean dwelling 
which includes a. palace of Pluto not inferior to the court 
of Zeus. This vie^v is based on the theory that the earth 
occupies the central point of the universe, and that the 
lirinauient is spherical in shape, the celestial gods having 
obtained one hemisphere as their portion, and the chthonic 
gods the other, tlie former being brothers, the latter cousins.. 

The gateway on the road leadhig to Pluto’s palace is forti- 
fied with iron bolts and bars. A man who has opeuied these 
is faced by a river, Acheron, and after it >»y another, CV)cytus ; 
these he must cross and then be led to Minos and Rhadainan- 
t bus in a plain which is called the plain of truth. They sit 
there as judges and ask every newcomer what life he has lived 
and what habits have become ingrained in his body. And it 
is impossible to give a false reply. 

All who in life were inspired by a good ila^nion are settled 
in th(^ region of the pious, where the seasons teem with growing 
crops of all kinds, and springs of pure vator how, where are 
great tracts of meadows in the full spring-bloom of variegat- 
ed flowers, where philosophers discuss and where poets per- 
form tliei'^ plays, whore the chorus dances round the altar and 
miisi j holds her festivals. Here they sing as they quaff their 
(?ups, and feast on repai^sts self- furnished ; here is pleasure 
iindefiled and life is sweet. No severity of heat or cold comes 
thither ; but a temperate atmosphere is shed abroad, mingled 
with soft beams of sunlight. In this realm a certain prece- 
dence is accorded to the initiated; and they }>erform there their 
sacred rites. Surely then you being a parent of the gods 
are first in this honour. And legend says tiiat Heracles and 
Dionysus and their companions had been initiated on earth for 
their journey down to Hades and that it wa.s Eleusis which 
stirred their courage to undertako it. 

On tlie other harid all whose lief was passed in wickedness* 
are led by the Erinyes through Tartarus to darkness and chaos, 
wlu re are the region of the impious, the futile pitchers of the 
Danaides, thirsty Tantalus, the vitals of Tityus, which are- 
being eternally eaten and eternally renewed, and the stone 
fore ver rolled by Sisyphus that reaches its goal only to renew 
his labours. There, licked by beasts and perpetually burned by 
the torches of the goddesses of Vengeance and suffering every 
indignity, they are consumed by everlasting punishments. This 
then is the account I heard from Gobrayas. 

♦ Reading 'EfJidtpyo^. 
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Eudoxus. 

(flourished about 368/5 B. C.) 

iSee under Pliny and Diogenes of Laerte. 

Hebacltdes of Cumae. 

(flourished about 340 B. C.) 

Quoted in Athenaeus. Dipnosophists (ed. Kaibel) XII, 8, 514 
<C. 23) : According to the account given by Heraclides of 

Cumae in the first book of his Persian History the king 

(of Peisia)* through the couit of the Apple-Bearers. The.^e 
were a division of the royal body guard, the end of whose 
spears was ornamented with golden apples. The Apple -Bearers 
were aU native Persians, and were a thousand in number, being 
selected according to merit from the ten thousand Persians who 
bore the title of ‘ Immortals.’ The king walked through this 
court upon five smooth carpets from Sardis, which were never 
trodden by any one but himself. When he reached the end of 
the court, he w ould ascend his chariot, or, sometimes, mount a 
horse. For the king w^as never seen on foot outside the palace. 

ih. IV, 25, 145 (C. 23) : Heraclides of Cumae, the historian 
of Persia, relates, in the second volume of the work entitled 
‘Preparations,’ that of the king’s guests some dine out- 

side the royal apartments, and are visible to any onlooker. 
The others dine inside with the king. And yet even these do 
not dine at the same table with him. There are, in fact, two 
halls, leading the one out of the other ; and the king dines in one 
of these and his guests in the other. The king can see the guests 
through the curtain which falls across the doorway, but he is 
invisible to them. It sometimes happens, however, on the 
occasion of a feast, that they all dine together, the king included, 
in a single hall, to wit, the great hall. When the king drinks, 
as he does often, he has about a dozen companions. And on 
the occasion of a dinner, the king being by himself and the 
guests apart, these companions of the wine-cup are summoned 
by one of the Eunuchs. When they enter the royaldining-room, 
they drink with the king, but they do not take the same wine, 
aind while the king reclines on a couch with golden legs, his 
companions sit on the floor. When they have become thor- 
oughly intoxicated, they depart. For the most part, however, 
the king both breakfasts and dines alone ; though sometimes 
his queen and some of his sons take these meals with him. 

See also under Plutarch. 


* MS. defective. 
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Dino. 

(wrote after 340 B.C.) 

Quoted by Athenaeus, Bipnoeophists (ed. Kaibel) XIV, 33, 

"633 (C, 24) : This custom was preserved also among the 

barbarians, according to Dino in his History of Persia. For 
example, the minstrels with their incantations predicted the 
bravery of Cyrus the first and the war with Astyages. For 

Dino says : “ When Cyrus asked permission to go to Persia 

and departed ( *) And so, while Astyages was 

feasting with his friends, a man named Angares, the most*, 
renowned of the minstrels, w'as summoned. He sang the usual 
ballads and when he had finished said that a great beast fiercer 
than a wild boar had been let loose in the marsh ; and that if 
it became master of its neighbourhood, it would before long 
more than a match for many enemies. When Astyages asked 
“ What kind of beast ? ” he said “ Cyrus the Persian. Asty- 
ages, therefore, realising the shrewdness of this guess, and being 
summoned ( *) did not assist him. 

ib, 67, 652 (C. 24) : Dino says in his History of Persia : ‘ At 
the king’s table were served the first fruits of all the foods pro- 
duced in the Persian Empire. Xerxes held that the kings of 
Persia should abjure any food or drink that came from foreign 
lands. And this, in consequence, later became the custom.’ 

See also under Cicero, Plutarch, Clement of Alexandria, 
Diogenes of Laerte, and the scholia on the Theriaca of Nicander. 

Ari.stotle. 

(lived 384-322) 

Metaphysics (ed. Christ) XIV, 4, 1091b. (C. 24) : Pherecydes 
and others regard the first source of creation as the highest 
principle. They are followed by the Magians and also by some 
later philosophers, such as Empedocles and Anaxagoras, who 
ascribed to love and to mind, respectively, the original creative 
impulse. 

Nichomachean Ethics (rec. Susemihl, Apelt.) V, 10 (7, 2) 
1134b (C. 24) : Fire burns both here and among the Persians. 

lb. IX, 12 (10, 4) 1160b (C. 24) : In Persia the authority 
-of the father is that of a despot ; for fathers treat their sons as 
;^lave8. 

See also under Pliny and Diogenes of Laerte. 


* MS. defective. 
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Theopoaipus. 

(born 376 B.C.) 

Quoted by Aihenaeus, Dijnosophists (ed. Kaibel) VI, 60. 

252 (C. 25): Theopompiis ..in the eighteenth book of 

Ids History says of Nicostratus of Argos that he flattered the 
King of Persia, and adds : ‘ We cannot avoid forming a poor 

opinion of Nicostratus of Argos, who, in spite of having become 
the leader of the Argive democracy, and notwithstanding his 
noble birth and the wealth an<l other abundant resources Avhicli 
he had inherited from his ancestors, outdid in flattery and self- 
abasement all who took part not only in that expedition, but in 
all previous expeditionary' forces as well. In the first place lu^ 
was so eager to be held in honour by the barbarians that he took 
his son to the Persian coiiid, in the attempt thereby to increase 
the favour and confidence which he enjoyed. An examination 
of the records will show no other man has tnan* done this. 
Further, every day. when about to dine, he had another table 
arranged apart and loaded with food and all kinds of provisions, 
for the service, as he said, of the divine spirit of the king. He 
heard that this was the practice also of Persian courtiers, and 
he hoped as a result of this flattery to reccnve the richer ])resents 
from the king. For his desire to enrich himself knew no dis- 
tinction of methods and in ord<‘r to gain money he sacrificed 
his dignity to an extent which has probably inn er been eqiialle^d.’ 

See also under Plutarch. Diogenes of Lantc, Athenseus, and 
Aeneas of Oaza. 


Chare.s of Mvtilenk. 

(was a companion of Alexander) 

Quoted by Athenaeus, Dipnosophists (ed. Kaibel) XIII, 35,. 

575 (C. 25) : Charles of Mytilene writes as follows in the 

tenth book of his History of Alexander's Exploits : ‘ Zariades 
was the younger brother of Hystaspes. The natives say that 
they were the children of Aphrodite and Adonis. Hystaspes 
l>ecame ruler of Media and the lower country, Zariades of the 
country north of the Caspian Gates as far as the Tanais, etc. 

Aristoxenus. 

(a disciple of Aristotle) 

See under Hippolytus. 
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Phamas. 

(a disciple ef Ari.-^ totle) 
See under Pseudo- Pint arc ie 


Eri>EM( s OF Phodes. 

(was at Athens hefoi'c B.P ) 

S(‘e under I)iojLC<‘nes of T^jerte and Daniascius. 

i >rKn‘. 

(\M’ote after 2Sl B. (\) 

Quoted by Athena'iis. Dipuosophists ((*d. Kaibel) : X, 

4154 ((\ 26) : Duris, in the seventh book of his History, writes 
as follows concerning him the King of Persia): ‘'At the 
festival ol Mithras alone of all the festivals cMebrated by the 
}\Tsians, the king gets drut)k and th(‘ Persians dance. None 
of tla^ other Asiatic ])eoples do so, however; all abstain 
from dancing on this day. The explanation is that the Persians 
learn to dance just as they learn to ride, and they consider the 
movements practised in that exercise to constitute a training 
conducive in some degree to bodily strength/’ 

See also under Eustathius. 

HKCATyEU.S OF "J’Efrs. 

(lived at the beginning of the age of the Ptol(uni(‘s) 

See under Diogenes of Lau’te. 

Pk<eni\. 

(wi'ote 202 - 280 B.C.) 

Quoted by Athenoeus, Dipnosophists (ed. Kaibel) XII, 40,, 
530 (C. 26) : The poet Phoenix of Colophon says of Ninus in 
the hrst book of his Iambics : ' There was, I hear, a certain 
Ninus, an Assyrian, whose wealth would have filled the sea. . . . 
He did not kindle the sacred fl«ame with the Magians, as the 
custom is, by touching the god with a wand.’ 

Evander. 

(lived near the end of the third cent. B.C.) 

See under Zenobius. 
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Hermippus. 

(wrote about 200 B.C.) 

See under Pliny and Diogenes of Laerte. 

SOTIO. 

(wrote about 200-150 B.C.) 

See under Diogenes of Laerte. 

Agatharcidas. 

(wrote about 130 B.C.) 

See under Pseudo -Plutarch. 

Polybius.' 

(lived about 201-120 B.C.) 

History (ed. Buettner-Wolst) X, 27, 12 (C. 27) : When 
Antiochus was (at Ecbatana) the pillars suiTOunding the temple 
of Fame, as it was called, were still gilded, while tiles of silver had 
been arranged in larger numbers upon the roof, and a few golden 
bricks, and still more silver bricks, were still in ])osition. 

Cornelius Alexander Polyhistor. 

(lived about first century B. C.) 

In Clement of Alexandria, Stromata, 1, 15 and ('yril of Alexan- 
ulria, Against Julian, IV, p. 133 (G. 233-234): Alexander in 
lii.s treatise on Pythagorean symbols relates that Pythagoras 
studied under Nazaratus the Assyrian (certain authorities 
hold that this man was Ezekiel, but one cannot prove it 
now), and is ready to believe that he received instruction from 
Galatians (Gauls) and Brahmans as well. 

Alexander, surnamed Polyhistor, in his treatise on Pythagorean 
symbols relates that Pythagoras was a disciple of Zaras w ho was 
«an Assyrian by nationality. 

See under Diogenes of Laerte, Cyril of Alexandria, and Geor- 
.gius Syncellus. 
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Catullus. 

(lived 84 - 54 B.C.) 

Poems (ed. B. Schmidt) 90 (C. 27) : Let there be borfi a 
Magian, issue of the unholy union of Gellius and his mother, 
and let him lean the ways of Persian augury. For if the 
impious religion of Persia is true, it is fitting that the Magian 
be born of mother and son, to the end that he may adore the gods, 
with acceptable hymns and melt the rich fat in the flame, and 
so find favour in their sight. 

Diodorus Siculus. 

(wrote 60 - 30 B.C.) 

Historical Library (ed. Vogel) 1, 44, 3 (C. 27) : (Some 

tell the tale) that the Persians, after their King Cambyses subdued 
the Egyptians, ruled that people for a hundred and thirty-five 
years. This j^eriod includes the times when the Egyptians were 
in revolt, to which they were driven by the brutality of Persian 
rule and the insults that were offered to their national gods. 

lb. 40, 4 (0. 28) ; It is recorded that the gold and silver 

and the costly works in wood and ivory were pillaged by the 
Persians at the time that Cambyses burned the Egyptian temples. 

ib: 94, 2 (G. 232 ; C. 28): Tradition says that this kind of 
device existed among several other nations also and was res- 
ponsible for many benefits enjoyed by those who believed in it. 
It is said that among the Arians, for example, Zathraustes 
claimed he had received the laws from the Good Daemon ; that 
among the people who are known as Getse and who believe 
in immortality, Zalmoxis maintained in like manner that 
the laws had been given him by the goddess of the public 
hearth, etc. 

ib. 95, 4f. (C. 28) : It is said that Darius, the father of 
Xerxes, was the sixth to interest himself in the laws of the 
Egyptians. He had conceived an aversion to the lawless methods 
of CVimbyses, his predecessor on the throne, in dealing with the 
temples of the country, and desired to live a just and pious 
life. 5. He associated with the Egyptian priests and learned 
something of their theology and the contents of their sacred 

books .For this reason he was held in such honour that 

the Egyptians addressed him as a god during his lifetime, a 
mark of respect accorded to no other monarch. After his death 
he received honours equal to those given to the kings of old time- 
whose rule in Egypt had been most just. 
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ib. II, 6, 1-2 (G. 232-238): So Nimis although ho had «et 
out against Hactriana in such stiongth was compelled by reason 
of the ruggednes.s of the district and the narrowness of the passes 
to k^ad his forces through by divisions. Now Baetriana while 
possessing many large cities had one that was especially famous 
and in which the royal palace was sit\iated ; this was called Bactra 
and far surpassed all the others in size and in the strength of its 
citadel. During his reign Oxyartes* hael conscripted all the men 
of military ag(‘, thus mobilizing a force of four hundred thousand. 
Taking this army, then, and advaru ing to nu'ct the enemy near 
the passes, he ])ermitted only a ])ar't of Ninus’s forces to emerge, 
and, whfui it seemed to him that enough of the foe had come out 
into the opim country, }H‘<'dr(‘W ii}) bis own force in battle for- 
mation. 

After a hard struggk^ th(‘ Bactrians routed the Assyrians and 
pursued them as far as the mountains that lay close behind, 
killing ou(* hundred thousatid foenuu). Subseciuently, however, 
when the whole invading foi ce came out of the pass, the Bactrians 
were over])ow(‘r(‘d by sIumu* numbej.s and nTreated to their 
V(*spectiv(‘ cities, (‘acli contiug(‘nt }mi posing to defend its own 
homeland. 

Now Ninus (easily subjugat(‘d all the otlu^r citi(‘s, but because 
of its gr(*at strength and its pre])aTJ>l iojis for deh'iice was unable 
to take Bactra by storm. TIh» sicgc‘ being long protracted the 
husband of Semiramis was taku n with a passionate desire 
for his wife, and, though canpiaigning w ith the king, sent 
for her to come to him. Bicidy endowed as she was with intelli- 
gence, courage and all the otluu’ quahties that make for distine- 
ti(m, she seized tire oppeutuuity to display her own superior 
powers. So first of all, siiuc ^hr was about to undertake a 
journey of many days, sJie took tlie trouble of making herself 
a robe through wiiieJi it was iinp(.s.sible for (me to recognize 
the weanu- as a man or a woman, lids garnumt being easily 
adjusted and yoiithfid in .style was usdul to her in protecting 
h(^r coin]i(‘\ion as she journeyed andd the heat as well as in 
permitting her to do freely w hatcv**r she wished to do. Al- 
together so charming was it that, laid on, the Medes, when they 
had Ix^eome rukms of Asia, and, after tluun the Persians also, 
WT)re robes modelled aft(‘r the robe .d Semiramis. 

Ci)mingto Badriaua and observing the conditions d the siege, 
Semiramis j)er(*(ive(l that attacks \m »'e being made on the level 

* TIh' rnanflMerij)t.s art* not in » meat as fn this name ; it is 

doiduhil if it refers to .Zoroit^lev. 
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ground and n areas where ajiproach was easy, but that no one 
was assailing the citadel because of it;‘ great strength ; she saw, 
too, that the occupants of the citadel had deserted their posts 
there and had gone to the a.s8i;.dance of the men defending the 
walls below. Accordingly, she chose those of the soldiers who 
were used to scaling rocky heights, and by asceriding the 
eminence by way of a difficult defile, she seized a part of the 
stronghold and signaled the news to those who were beseigirig 
the v/all on the level ground beneath them. The defenders, 
terrified at the capture of the height, left the walls and gave 
up all ho]>(^ of successful resistance. 

ih. V, 03, If. ((^ 28): In latei* times th(‘ cult td 

Hemithea increased to such an exteid that the Persians, 

though they were rulers of Asia and v ere in the habit of pillaging 
u,irtho temples of Crreeee, made a single exception in favour of 

the temple of this goddess It is related that the greatly 

increased popularity of this cult was due to her general btne- 
fi(jence to mankind : she appeared in jxTson to the sick when 
they were sleeping and tended them; while many, who wore in 
the grip of diseases from which recovc ry was despaired of, were 
restored to health ; in addition she Kscued from the suffering 
4 ind danger of travail those women for wliom childbirth was a 
special trial. 

Ih. 77, 3f. ((X 2841) : Now' the ('retail;: tell the following talos 
concerning the gods wiio are said to have been born oh the 

island : 6. They say that Ap(i!o for a very long time 

appeared at Delos and in J^ycia ami at Delphi, and Artemis in 
Ephesus and the Pontus, and also in Persia and Crete. 7. 
And for this reason the foiim^r bears the titles of Delian and 
L 3 oian and Pythian, derived either fjorn the places themselves 
or from actions per*form(*d at each ; and similarly Artemis is 
calked Ephesian and Cretan, and in addition Tauropolan and 
Persian, and this in spite of the fact that both deities were born 
in Crete. 8. This goddess is held in es])ecial honour among the 
Persians also. The barbarians wor.shiy) her with mystic riter>, 
wliich are performed in other countries to this day in honour of 
' PcTsian Artemis.’ 

lb. {ed. Dindorf) XVll . 114 (C. 20): Alexander gave orders 
that all the inhabitants of Asia shoukl carefully extinguish the 
lire that the Persians call sa<*red, until he had completed the 
obsequies (sc. of Hephaestion), This used to be the custom of 
the Persians on the occasion of the death of their kings. 
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CiCEEO. 

(wrote his philosophical works 54-44 B. C.) 

De Republica (ed. Mueller) III, 9, 14 (C. 29) : Anyone who 
could “ride in the chariot drawn by winged serpents”, of which 
Pacuvius speaks, and from it k)ok down upon and survey 

many different peoples and cities, would see in Greece 

as among ourselves, magnificent temples which have been dedi-- 
oated to images of the gods in human shape, images which the 
Persians thought irreligious. This is said to have been the only 
reason for Xerxes’ order that the temples of Athens should be 
consigned to the flames ; he considered it wrong to keep shut 
up within walls the gods whose dwelling-place was this whole 
world. 

De Legibus (ed. Mueller) II, 10, 26 (C. 29) : I consider that 
there should be temples in cities, and do not agree with the 
Persian Magians, who are said to have prompted Xerxes to burn 
the temples of Greece on the ground that they shut up within 
walls the gods, to whom everything should be open and free^ 
and whose temple and home was the whole world that we know. 

De Natura Deorum (ed. Plasberg) I, 41, 115 (C. 29) : ‘ Epi- 

curus wrote also books on holiness and piety in relation to the 
gods. But what is his attitude in these works : such that you 
would think you were listening to chief pontiffs like Tiberius 
Coruncanius or Publius Scsevola, instead of to the man who 
thoroughly undermined religion and overturned the temples 
and altars of the immortal gods not with his hands, as Xerxes 
did, but with his philosophy. 

Disputationes Tusculanae (ed. Pohlenz) I, 45, 108 (C. 29-30) : 
The Egyptians embalm their dead and keep them in their homes ; 
the Persians, in addition to embalming them, cover them with 
wax, with the object of preserving their bodies as long as possible. 
It is the custom of the Magians not to bury the bodies of their 
dead until they have been first mangled by wild beasts. 

De Divinatione (ed. Mueller) I, 23, 46 (C. 30) : Why should 
I repeat from Dino’s Persian History the explanation of a dream 
which the Magians gave to the famous ruler Cyrus ? He says 
that Cyrus, when asleep, saw the sun at his feet, and three times 
tried to reach it with his hands, but without success, since the 
sun glided away and escaped ; and the Magians told him that his 
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three-times repeated attempt to reach the sun portended that 
he would reign for thirty years. And so it happened : for he 
lived to his seventieth year, after haying ascended the throne at 
the age of forty. 

ib, 41, 90 f. (C. 30) : That method of divination is practised 

also by foreign peoples ; for even in Persia the Magian®, 

who assemble in a temple for meditation and discussion, practise 

augury and divination Nor can any man ascend the 

throne of Persia, unless he has first studied the teaching and the 
doctrines of the Magians. 

Nigidius Figulus. 

(died 45 B. C.) 

De Diis (quoted by Servius Danielis on Vergil's Bucolics 
IV, 10) IV (ed. Swoboda) (C. 30) : The Magians predict the 
reign of Apollo, by which we must consider whether they do not 
mean heat, or a general conflagration, as it should perhaps rather 
be called. 


Nicolaus of Damascus. 

(lived about 64-4 B. C.) 

Essay on Virtues and Vices (ed. Buettner-Wolst) 28 (67) 
(C. 30) : Cyrus the king of Persia had an especially thorough 
grasp of philosophy, having received instruction in their doctrines 
from the Magians, He had been taught to observe truth and 
justice in accordance with certain ancestral customs which obtain 
among the Persian nobility. It was Cyrus, moreover, who sent 
for the Sybil from Ephesus, the prophetess who was called 
Herophile. 

ib. 29 (68) (C 30-31) : After Croesus had prayed a dark mass 
of clouds suddenly gathered from all quarters, and thunder and 
lightning occurred continuously. In addition, so great a fail of 
rain burst upon tliem, that not only were the flames of the pyre 
extinguished, but the men could scarcely endure it. However, 
they quickly spread a purple coverlet over Croesus, But in 
the confusion caused as well by the darkness and the storm 
as by the lightning, and when they were trampled upon by 
the horses, which were maddened by the roar of the tempest, 
they conceived superstitious fears and bethought themselves 

of the responses of the Sibyl and the oracles of Zoroaster 

In the case of Zoroaster at least, the Persians, in consequence 

5 
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of this incident, interpreted him to forbid the cremation of the 
dead a id the pollution of fire in any other manner, and on this 
occasion ratified this custom, which had already prevailed over 
a long period. 

Customs of Different Peoples (quoted by Stobaeus, Anthology 
(ed. Hense) IV, 2, 25) (C. 31) : The Persians do not speak of 
any act which they are forbidden to do. If a man kills his 
father, they consider him to have been a supposititious child 
They receive rewards from the king for having large fami- 
lies. In their country children learn truth-telling as a subject 
of study. 

Strabo. 

(lived 63 B. C.-19 A. D.) 

Geography (rec. Meineke) XI, 8, 4, 512 (C. 31): The Persian 
generals who were in this region at that time made a night 
attack upon them (sc. the Sacae) while they were celebrating a 
feast with the booty, and utterly annihilated them. And in 
the plain they ])iled earth upon a certain rock so as to give it 
the shape of a mound, and thereon built a .wall and founded 
sanctuaries of Anaitis and of the gods, Omanes and Anadates, 
<laemons of the Persians, who were worshipped at the same altar. 
Here they instituted a yearly religious festival, called the Sacaea, 
which is still kept up by the inhabitants of Zela. For this is 
t he name of the place, which is for the most part a city of temple- 
s.^rvitors. Pompey added to it a considerable tract of land, the 
inhabitants of which he brought within the wall, thus constituting 
one of the cities which he founded after the defeat of Mithridates. 

ib. 5, 512 (C. 31-32) : Such is the account of the Sacse given 
by some of the authorities. Others write as follows : C3rrus 
made an expedition against the Sacae and was defeated in battle. 
In his flight from the field he encamped at the place where he 
had left his supplies, which included immense stocks of all kinds, 
and particularly of wine. Here he gave his army a short rest, 
after which he proceeded on bis way in the evening, leaving the 
tents full, as though to indicate a rout. When he had covered 
what seemed a sufficient distance he encamped. The Sacae, 
in full pursuit, came to his former camp, and finding it empty 
of men, but full of all the requisites for enjoyment, indulged 
themselves without restraint. Cyrus, returning on his tracks, 
caught them w^hen they were already mad with drink. Some 
were slaughtered as they lay asleep in drunken stupor oil the 
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:ground. Others, who were dancing and revelling, offered a naked 
target to. their enemy’s weapons. They were destroyed almost 
to a man. Cyrus, regarding this success as a gift of heaven, 
<ledicated the day to the national goddess und(T the name of 
Sacaea. The festival of the Sacsea is observed wherever there 
is a sanctuary of this goddess. It is a revel which lasts all day 
and continues through the night. The votaries are dressed in 
the Scythian fashion and while in their cups dally with each 
ether and with the women who are drinking with them. 

ib. 11, 3, 517 (C. 32) : No very favourable account of this 
p(‘ )p]e (sc. the Bactrians) is given by th<^ followers of Onesi- 
critus : They fling to the dogs all who are worn out with age or 
disease, and these animals, which in the native tongue are called 
‘ Ijiiriers,’ are kept for this very purpose. Further, the environs 
of the metropolis of Bactria are well-kept and clean, while most of 
the city itself is littered with human bones. Alexander put an 
end to this practice. Much the same is their account of the 
Caspians, who shut up their parents and starved them to death, 
v’hen they had reached the age of seventy years. This, 
though a practice worthy of Scythians, is similar to the custom 
of the Ceans, and less objectionable than that of the Bactrians 
which is a great deal more barbarous. Indeed, it was j*eally 
difficult, at the time when Alexander discovered the customs of 
the country to be of this nature, to imagine the probable nature 
of their customs during the ])eriod of the first Persian and of 
even earlier hegemonies. 

ib. 14, 9, 530 (C. 32) : The Ni.siuan horses, which were used 
by the kings of Persia, are reared here also (sc. in Armenia), 
and the satrap of Armenia used every year to send twenty- 
thousand foals to the Mithracini. 

ib. 16, 532 (C. 33) : All the Persian cults have been held in 
honour by the Medes fnd Armenians, the latter of whom are 
especially devoted to that of Anaitis, to whom they have es- 
tablished sanctuari(^s in Acilicene as well as in other provinces. 
In these centres of the cult they dedicate slaves, both male and 
female, to the service of the goddess. In this there is nothing 
surprising ; but the most prominent people in the land actually 
devote their virgin daughters to the same service. It is customary 
to give these girls in marriage after they have prostituted their 
bodies for a long period in the precincts of the goddess, and 
no one disdains to take them to wife. 

ib. XII, 3, 37, 559 (C. 33) : The province of Zelitis con- 

dnins the town of Zela, in which is the temple of Anaitis, this 
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deity being worshipped by the Armenians also. The worship- 
is celebrated with especial solemnity here, and here also all the 
inhabitants of Pontus make their oaths upon matters of the 
greatest importance. In former times the number of the servi- 
tors and the privileges of the priests were such as have already 
been described ; but at the present day everything is under the 
jurisdiction of the Pythodoris. Various people contributed 
to the decline of the temple, both by decreasing the numbers 

of its servitors and by curtailing its general prosperity 

For long ago the kings administered Zela not as a city but as 
a temple of the gods of Persia, and the priest had entire charge 
of it. It was inhabited by the servitors and the priest, who 
was extremely wealthy ; while his numerous assistants had the use 
of the sacred land in the vicinity, which belonged to the priest. 

ih. XV, 3, 1, 727 (C. 33): The tribes which inhabit 

this country (sc. Persia) are the so-called Patischoreis, the 
Achsemenidae, and Magians. Now the last-mentioned aim at 
austere living of some kind ; the Cyrti and Mardoi live by 
brigandage ; and other tribes by agriculture. 

ih. 6, 729 (C. 33) : There is the river Cyrus, which 

flows x>ast Pasargada? and through what is called ‘ hollow 
Persia.’ The king, when he changed his name from Agradates, 
adopted the name of this river. 

ib. XV, 3, 7, 730 (C. 33-34) : Next he (Alexander) came to 

Pasargadse Here he saw the tomb of Cyrus. This was 

situated in a park, where it was completely hidden in the middle 
of a dense growth of trees. It was in the form of a tower of 
moderate size, the lower part of which was solid while the upper 
was roofed. It was surrounded by an enclosure to which there 
was an extremely narrow entrance. Through this Aristobulos 
says that, by the king’s order, he passed inside and paid honour 
to the tomb. He goes on to say that he saw there a golden be4, 
a table covered with goblets, a bath of gold, an abundance of 
raiment, and splendid mosaics ; that all these things he saw on 
his first visit, but that later the tomb was robbed of most of 
its contents ; the bath, however, and the bed had only been 
broken, while the body had been moved— a fact which proved 
that it was not the satrap who had been responsible for the 
outrage, but some party of foragers, wdio had left behind them 
what they could not easily carry away. The robbery had been 
committed in spite of the fact that a body of Magians had been 

on guard round about Such is the account given by 

Aiistobulos Onesicritus, on the other hand, relates^ 
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that the tower was of ten stories, and that the body of Cyrus 
Jay in the highest of there. 

ib. 8, 730 (C. 34) : Mention is also made by Onesicritus 

and in the inscription upon the tomb of Darius. Aristus 

of SaJatmis, however, who is a much later authority, says that 
the toWer was large and of two stories, that it was built by 
succe^i^ive Persian kings, and that a permanent watch was kept 

over the tomb Cyrus honoured Pasargadse as the site oi 

Imr final victory over Astyages the Mede, after which he had 
transferred to himself the empire over Asia and had founded a 
city and built a palace to commemorate his victory. 

ih. 13, 732 (0 31) : Numerous authorities haVe described the 
customs of the Persians, which are the same as those of the 
Medes and many other peoples. I must myself however give 
an account of those that are important. The Persians then do 
not set up statues and altars, but sacrifice in a high yilace, con- 
sidering the heaven to be Zeus. They hold in honour jilso the 
sun, which tliey call Mithres, and also the moon, A])hrodite, tire, 
earth, winds, ’and water. They sacrifice in an o])en space, 
after prayer, having crowned the victim with a garland and 
placed it besides them. When the Magian who superintends 
the rite^ has divided* the flesh, they depart each with his own 
share, having apportioned no part of it to the gods. They say 
that the god needs the soul of the victim, but nothing else. 
Still, according to .some, they do place a small portion of the 
caul upon the fire. 

ib. 14, 732 ((' 34-35) : Their methods of sacrificing to fire and 
to water are diffennl . For fire, they use dry logs, without the 
bark, and cover them with fat. Then they ignite it from be- 
low, poaring olive-oil over it, and not blowing, but fanning it. 
They put to death any one who has blown it, or has put a dead 
body or dung upon fire. For water, they go to a lake, river, or 
spring, and dig a hole, and sacrifice the victim in it. taking care 
not to let any blood get into the w’ater near by ; for this, 
they think, would pollute it. Then, disposing the flesh upon 
branches of myrtle or bay, the Magians touch it with slender 
rods and chant an incantation, pouring a libation of olive-oil 
mixed with milk and honey not into fire or water, but on the 
•ground. They perform the incantations for a long time, holding 
a bundle of slender rods of tamarisk. 


reading jui(pt(ravto?. 
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ih. 15, 733 (C 35) : In Cappadocia, where order of ibo 
Magians is strong (they are called fire-worshippers) and holy 
places of the Persian gods are numerous, they do not even 
slay the victim with a knife, but strike it with a log. as though 
with a pestle. Tliere are also fire-temj)les, a kind of enclosure 
of considerable extent. In the middle of each is an altar, upon 
which is a large heap of ashes, and upon it the Magians keep 
up a fire that is never put out. They enter the enclosure every 
day, and chant an incantation for almost an hour before the 
fire, holding the bundle of rods, and wearing a felt head-dress 
both sides of which come down until the cheek-pieces cover the 
lips. The same customs are observed in the worship of Anaitis 
and of Omanes. There are enclosures of these deities also, and 
a wooden image of Omanes is carri(^d in procession. These 
things I have seen myself, but the oiu^s first mentioned and, 
those below are described in the histories. 

lb, 733 (C. 35) : For the Persians will not make water 
into a river ; they will not wash any ])art of their bodies in it, 
nor bathe in it, nor cast into it a deail body or any other thing 
that they consider polluted. And before making a sacrifice 
to any god they pray to Fire first. 

ib. 17, 733 (C. 35) : They marry many wives and keep at the 
same time a number of eoaeuhines, with the object of having 
as many children as possible. And the kings give prizes every 
year for large families. The children that are l)eing reared are 
kept out of sight of their [>arents until they have reached the 
age of four. Marriages are consummated at the beginning 
of the spring equinox. . . .The bridegroom comes to the bridal- 
chamber having eaten that day nothing but a!i apple or the 
marrow of a camel. 

?7>. 18, 733 f. (C. 3b) ; Between the ages of five and twenty- 
four they receive instruction in archery, hurling the javelin, 
riding, and telling the truth. The children are decked out in 
gold, the Persians holding in honour anything that has the 
appearance of fire, for which reason they will not all()w gold, 
just as, because they honour it, they will not allow tire, to corne. 
into contact with a dead body. 

ih. 20, 734 f. (C. 3b) : They deliberate over wine upon 
subjects of great importance, and consider decisions reached in 
this way to be more reliable tlian the counsels of sobriety. When 
they meet people on a journey they advance and kiss them if 
they are known to them, and of equal standing ; but if they are 
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of more humble station, they thrust the chin forward and receive 
their kiss upon it. Men of still lower station merely do them 
obfusance. They bury the dead after having first given their 
bodies a coating of wax. They do not however bury the 
Magians, but leave their bodies to be devoured by the birds. 
Among these marriage even with one’s mother is sanctioned 
by ancestral custom. Such then are their customs. 

ib. XVI, 1, 4, 738 (C. 36) j In the neighbourhood of Arbela . . . 
is the city of Demetrias. Here is the spring of naphtha, the fires, 
and the temple of Anaia (Anaitis ?). 

ib. 2, 39, 762 (C. 36 ) : The seers used to be held in such 
honour as to be considered suitable tenants of a throne, on the 
ground that both in life and after death they convey to mankind 
the commands and corrections of the gods. Such was Amphiar- 
aiis . . . while among the Persians a similar position is occupied 
by the Magians, the necromancers and also by the so-called disb- 
and water-diviners. 

ib. XVII, 1, 27, 805 (C. 36) : At the present day . . . the city (sc. 
of the Sun) is entirely deserted. It contains the ancient temple 
which was built and adorned in the Egyjfiian style, and which 
bears many traces of the mad sacrilege of Cambyses, who did 
great damage to the sacred objects, some by fire, others with 
tools, mutilating and scorching them, etc. 

Isidore of Charax. 

( lived in the time of Strabo) 

Mansiones Parthicae (Geographi Graeci Minores, rec. Miiller I) 
6 (C. 36) : Next comes upper Media, at a distance of seventy -six 
parasangs. The firet city is Concobar, where there is a temple 
of Artemis, at a dist ance of six parasangs .. . the next is Batana, 
the capital of Media ; here the treasure is kept. The city contains 
also a temple dedicated to Anaitis, where they always sacrifice : 
distance, twenty-four parasangs. 

Vitruvius. 

(wrote 25-23 B. C.) 

De Archetectura (ed. Krohn) VIII, prsef. 1 (C. 37) : Of th^ 
seven wise men, Thales asserted that the first principle of all 
things was water, Heraclitus fire, and the priests of the Magians 
water and fire. 
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Ovid. 

(lived 43 B. C.~17 A. D.) 

P'asti (ed. Peter) T, 385 f. (C. 37) : with a horse 
the Persians propitiate Hyperion who is girt with rays, lest a 
slow-moving victim be offered to the swift god. 

Philo of Alexandria. 

(lived about 20 B. C. — 40 A. D.) 

De Speoialibus Legibus (ed. Cohn) 111 (3) 13, (C. 37) The 
Persian grandees take their own mothers in marriage, and consider 
sons born of them to be the most noble of all, and, if report is 
true, to be eligible for the office of sovereign. 

ib. (18), 100 (C. 37) : The true .... magic is a science of 
divination which reveals the workings of nature with more 
certainty than other methods. It is held in great honour and 
(isteem, and is studied, not merely by men in a private station, 
but also by kings and the greatest of kings, especially by the 
kings of PtTsia, as a subject of such importance, that, as we hear, 
no man can ascend the throne in their country, unless he has 
first been received into the order of the Magians. 

(Quod Omnis Probus LiluT 8it) (ed. (V)hn and Reiter) 
fll), 74 (C. 37) : In . . . foreign countries, which have 
l)een the home of the finest things in literature and action, 
there are very large orders of noble and virtuous men. 
Among the Persians there is the order of the Magians, who 
investigate undisturbed the workings of nature in the attempt 
to acquire a full knowledge of the truth, and by clearly-stated 
rules order both themselves and others in the direction of the 
divine virtues. Among the Indians there aie the gymnoso- 
phists, etc. . 


Valerius Maxjivu s. 

(wrote 28-32 A. D.) 

Facta et Dicta Memorabilia (ed. Kemp) II, 6, 16 (C. 38): 
There is every reason to believe that it was the custom in Persia 
for parents not to see their children until they had completed 
their seventh year ; the object being to enable them to bear 
more easily the loss of any children in their infancy. 
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Velleius Paterculus. 

(wrote under Tiberius) 

Historia Romana II, 24, 3 ; Sulla, after completing the settle- 
ment of the transmarine regions, was visited by envoys from the 
Parthians, being the first Roman to receive ambassadors from 
this people. Certain Magians among them predicted, from marks 
upoii his body, that his life and fame w^oiild be those of a god. 
He then sailed back to Italy, etc. 

% 

CuRTiiis Rufus. 

(wrote under Claudius) 

History of Alexander (ed. Hedieke) 111, 3 (7), S If. (C. 38): 
It is recorded that the l\^rsians, according to their national 
custom, do not start upon a journey before sunrise. Accord- 
ingly when the sun was already shining the signal was given by a 
trumpet-blast from the king's tent ; and above the tent, visible 
to all, shone a representation of the sun, enclosed in crystal. . . , 
Now the order of march w as as follows. 1). The Fire, which 
the Persians called sacred and eternal, was ( arried in front upon 
a silv er altar, followed immediately by Magians singing a national 
hymil. 1(1. Behind the Magians w^re three hundred and sixty- 
five young men, clad in purple cloaks, and equalling in number 
the days of the year, since^ the Persians also divide the year into 
this number of days. 11, Behind them came the chariot 
dedicated to Jupiter, drawn by white horses ; and next a horse 
of remarkable size, which they called the horse of the Sun. 
The riders of these horses carried golden I'ods and wore white 
uniforms, 

ib. 3, (7), 16 (C. 38) : Each side of the chariot was adorned 
with representations of the gods, moulded in gold and silver ; 
the yoke was conspicuous for the jewels which glistened upon 
it, while from it rose, to a cubit’s height, two statuettes of ances- 
toi:s, representing Ninus and Belus respectively. Between 
these they had consecrated a golden eagle wfith wings out- 
stretched. 

ib. 12, (31), 13 f. (C. 38-39) : On the following day Alexander 
diligently buried the soldiers whose bodies had been discovered, 
and gave orders that the same honour should be paid to the 
43odies of the Persian nobility. He also allowed the mother of 
Darius to bury in accordance with the national usage as many as 

6 
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she wished. 14. She gave orders for the burial, with a simpli- 
city appropriate to their recent misfortune, of a few who were^ 
nearly related to her ; she considered that the elaborate cere- 
monial, with which the Persians paid the last honours, would 
be invidious at a time when the victors were cremating their 
dead without any o.stentation. 

ib. IV, 10. 1. They (the Egyptian priests) asserted that the 
sun belonged to the Greeks, the moon to the Persians ; whenever 
the latter was eclipsed it boded destruction and slaughter for 
those peoples. 

ih. 18, (48), 12 (C. 39): He (Darius), with his generals 
and the royal family, w^nt round the lines, as the column stood 
to arms, and called upon the Sun and Mithras and the sacred 
and edernal fire to inspire them with a courage worthy of their 
former triumphs and of the great de(‘ds of their ancestors. 

ih. 14, (55), 24 (C. 39) : (Darius) : I beseech you, by the gods 
of our country, by the eternal flame, which is carried before us 
on the altar, by the bright sun which rises within the limits of 
my kingdom, and by the imperishable memory of Cyrus, who 
first deprived the Medes and the Lyclians of the supremacy, 
and transfen’ed it to Persia, save the Persian name and people 
from the last disgrace. 

ih. V, 1, (2), 22 (d 39) : Next came Magians, singing a hymn, 
according to their practici^. They wen^ followed by soothsayers, 
and also by iiistrumentalists playing their national lyre. The 
latter were Babylonians, who.se custom it is to sing the praises 
of the kings ; the former Chalda*ans, who point out the motions 
of the heavenly bodies and thc^ ap])ointed ( hanges of the seasons. 

ib. VIT, 5 (24) ,40 (C. 39) : Alexander ordered Oxathres, the 
brother of Darius, who was one of his bodyguards, to approach 
nearer and to receive Be.ssus in custody, and then, having 
mutilated his ears and nose and impaled him upon a 
cross, so that the barbarians might transfix him with arrows, 
to preserve his body, in order to prevent even the birds 
from touching it. 

ih, X, 5, (1(>), 17 (C. 39) : The Persians, with their wives and 
children put on mourning (ftH* Alexander) and cut off their hair, 
as their custom is, mourninj? for him not as an enemy who had 
recently conquered them, but with the sincere grief which they 
w^ould have felt for the loss of a just king of their own race. 
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ib. 5, (17), 19 (C. 39) : (The news of this sad event) was 
quickly brougiit also to the mother of Darius ; when she 
heard it she tore off the garment which she was wearing 
and put on mourning, and then, tearing her hair, she threw 
herself on the floor. 

lb, 24 (C. 39) : Finally she succumbed to her grief and,, 
(jovering her head, rejected the consolation of her grandson 
and grand -daughter when they fell at her knees, and abstained 
alike from food and from light. 

lb. VIII, 2, (8), 19 (C. 39) : Among them, it is considered 
right for parents to have incestuous intercourse with their 
children. 

ib. 5, (18), 11 (C. 40): The Persians ... .revered their 
kings as of the number of the gods, and this not merely out of 
affection for them, but also for prudential reasons, the majesty 
of the empire being the guardian of their welfare. 

ib. X, 1 (5), 30if. (C. 40) : It happened that. . . .Alexander, 
desiring to sacrifice in honour of Cyrus, ordered the opening 
of the tomb in which his body was preserved. 31. He had 
thought that the mausoleum was full of gold and silver — for 
rumours to this effect had been current all over Persia — but he 
found nothing but his sword, crumbling with age, two Scythian 
hows, and a scimitar. 32. However, he placed a golden crown 
at the head and covered with a cloak, which he had been accus- 
tomed to wear himself, the coffin in which the body lay, marvel- 
ling that so famous and so wealthy a king had l)ee‘n buried with no 
more display than if he had been a common citizeTi. 

Senega the Philosopher. 

(died 65 B. C.) 

Dialogues (ed. Hermes) II, ‘The Hteadfastness of the Wise 
Man’. 4, 2 (C. 40) : Again, do you think that, when that stupid 
monarch (sc. Xerses) darkened the day with his showers of darts, 
any one of those arrows hit the sun, or that, when he sank 
fetters in the sea, he was able to reach Neptune ? 

id. V, Anger III, 16, 4 (C. 40) : How much more com- 
plaisant was Xerxes ! When a Delphian, the father of five, 
begged that one of his sons might be excused from service, he 
allowed him to choose whichever pne he wished ; and then 
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severed the unlucky youth in two, placed the halves on each 
side of the road, and, thus using him as a victim, purified his 
army. 

lb. 21, Iff. (C. 40-41): He (sc. Cambyses) was enraged 
against a people he knew nothing about, and who had done 
nothing to deserve his wrath, though they were destined to 
experience it ; while Cyrus became enraged against a river. 
Intending to attack Babylon he was hastening to the seat of 
war — and in war the greatest issues depend upon seizing oppor- 
tunities — and tried to ford the broad stream of the Gyndes, 
v^'hich it is scarcely safe to do even when the river has felt the 
effect of the summer-he 9 ;t and its volume has decreased to the 
lowest point. 2. One of the white horses which used to draw 
the royal chariot was carried aw^ay by the stream, and the king 
was deeply angered ; he swore that he Avould reduce that stream, 
for sweeping away the king’s retinue, to such a size that even 
women would be able to cross it on foot. 3. Thereupon he 
proceeded to apply all his preparations for war to the chastise- 
ment of the river and continued at the task, until he had succeeded 
in breaking u]) the bed into a hundred and eighty canals and 
distributed the water through three hundred and sixty channels, 
leaving the main bed dry now that the water was finding its 
w'ay in other directions. 

PnxY THE Eldek. 

(lived 23-79 A. D.) 

Natural History (ed. Mayhoff) VJ, 2(5, (29), 11(5 (C. 41): 
To the east of this ])lace (sc*. Laodicca) the Magians occupy the 
fortress of Phrasargida, where the tomb of Cyrus is situated. 

lb. VII, 10, (15), 72 (G. 234; C. 41) : 1 have heard it said 

that only one human being has laughed on the day he was born, 
to wit, Zoroaster ; his brain pulsated so violently that it would 
repel a hand that was laid upon it — a presage of his future wis- 
dom. 

lb. XI, 42, (97), 242 (G. 234; C. 41): There is a tradition 
that Zoroaster lived in the desert on cheese so carefully cured 
for twenty years that he did not perceive its age. 

ib. XVIII, 24, (55), 200 (G. 234 ; C. 41) : In his Praxidica 
Accius added to these instructions that sowing must take place 
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when the moon is in Aries, Gemini, Leo, Libra and Aquarius; 
Zoroaster, however, wrote that it should be after the sun had 
pass^ed through twelve parts of Scorpio and when the moon* is 
in Taurus. 

ih. XXIV, 17, (99); 157 (C. 41) : In completing my promised 
account of wonderful herbs, it occurs to me to say something 
also of the magic herbs, than which none are more wonderful. 
The first to bring them to notice in our part of the world were 
Pythagoras and Democritus, following the Magians. 

ib, 17, (102), 160 (C. 41) : There is certainly no doubt that 
Democritus wrote a work called Chirocmeta. But in this, 
though he knew more about the Magians than any one since 
Pythagoras, he records events much more extraordinary ; for 

instance about the herb called ' Aglaophotis ’ saying the 

Magians made use of it when they w ished to conjure up the gods. 

ib. 165 (C. 41-42) : He speaks of the Helianthes (sun-flower) 
as growing in Themiscyrene and on the mountains near the 
coast of Cilicia. It is boiled down with myitle-leaves and lion’s 
fat and mixed with saffron and palm- wine. It is used in this 
form by the Magians and the Persian kings as an ointment for 
their bodies. It gives the skin an agreeable appearance and for 
this reason is also called ‘ heliocallis ’ (beautiful as the sun ). 

ib. XXV, 2, (5), 13 (C. 42) : Since his (sc. Homer’s) time, 
Pythagoras, the famous philosopher, was the first to write a 

book concerning their effects (sc. the effects of herbs) ; 

another book was written by Democritus. The author in each 
case had visited the Magians of Persia, Arabia, Ethiopia, and 
Egypt. 

ib. XXVIII, 6, (19), 69 (C. 42) : For its sake the Magiana 
forbid people to strip in the light of the sun or moon, or to let 
the shadow of anybody be cast by him (/.c., when he is nude). 

ib. XXX, 1, (2), 3 f. (G. 234; C. 42): There is no- 
doubt (this sect) arose in Persia from Zoroaster, as the 
authorities agree. But whether he was the only Zoroaster 
or there was also another one later is not certain. Eudoxus, 
who wished this sect to be regarded as the most famous and the 
most useful of the learned sects, handed down the tradition that 
this Zoroaster lived six thousand years before the death of 
Plato ; so, also, wrote Aristotle. 4. Hermippus, who has written 
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with the utmost carefulness concerning this whole doctrine 
and has recorded that Zoroaster composed two million lines of 
verse in the indices to his books, has stated that even Azonaces 
(who according to him was Zoroaster’s teacher) lived five thous- 
and years before the Trojan War. It is especially remarkable 
that the doctrine has been remembered for so long a time without 
the aid of books, especially as Zoroaster’s successors were 
neither distinguished nor in continuous succession. 5. Indeed 
how few people have heard the names — the only ones to be 
recorded, of Apuscorus* and Zaratus, the Medes, of Marmarus 
and Arabantiphocus, the Babylonians, or of Tarmoendas, the 
Assyrian, none of whom has left any WTitten works ? 

ib. 8 { G. 234; C 42): So far as existing evidence is 
concerned, as I personally find upon research, the first to write 
on this subject was Osthanes, who accompanied Xerxes, the king 
of the Persians, in his war against Greece. This man broadcast 
the seeds, so to speak, of his monstrous doctrine, incidentally 
leaving a contamination upon every place that he visited. The 
better scholars place another Zoroaster, a native of Proconnesus, 
at a somewhat earlier date than this man. 

ib. 11 (G. 234 ; C. 43) : There is also another school of magic 
that is derived from Moses, Jannes, Lotapes and the Jews, 
but which dates many thousands of years after Zoroaster. 

ib. 2, (6), 16 f, (C. 43) : Tiridates, a Magian, had come 
to him (sc. Nero) from Armenia, and as he lowered himself to 
that extent he made himself for that reason a greater burden to 
the provinces. 17. He had refused to travel by sea, because 
the Magians do not consider it right to pollute that element by 
spitting into it or to desecrate it by other inevitable bodily 
refuse. He had brought some Magians with him, and had even 
admitted him to the Magians’ suppers ; but Nero, though giving 
him a kingdom, had not the intellect necessary for receiving 
this art from him. 

ib. XXXIII, 4, (24), 82 f (C. 43) : The first statue made 
entirely of solid gold, of the type which they call ‘ holosphyraton’ 
is said to have been set up in the temple of Anaitis, the deity 
most revered by those peoples, before one could be made of 
bronze in the way described. I make this mention of the deity 
by way of indicating the name of the place where the statue 
was set up. 83. It was despoiled at the time of the Parthian 


Or Apusorus. 
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campaign of Antonins, and it is recorded that one of the veterans, 
at a large l anquet given the divine Augustus in the city of 
Bononia, made a neat reply when askv^d whether it was true that 
the man who held first violated that deity had first lost the use 
of his eyes and limbs, and then died ; he answered that at that 
very moment Augustus was dining off the leg of that statue, 
and that he himself was the man, and owed ail his wealth to 
th#t/ robbery. 

ih, XXXVII, 9, (49), 133 (C. 234 ; C. 43) : They also highly 
< omraend the astroites^ and those who are conversant with 
such things relate that Zoroaster in his treatises on magic 
sang its praises in an extravagant fashion. 

ib. 10. (55), 150 (G. 235 ; C. 43) ; Zoroaster says that the 
bostrychitis^ is somewhat like women’s tresses. 

?’6. 10. (57), 157 (G. 235 : C. 43) : Zoroaster prescribes the 
daphnea^ for attacks of epilepsy. 

ib. 10. (58), 159 (G. 235 ; C. 44) : Zoroaster describes the 
exhebenus'^ with which goldsmiths polish gold as a beautiful 
stone of a glittering white colour. 

Dio Chrysostom. 

(lived about 40 — 120 A. D.) 

Orations (ed. de Bude) 4, 66 f. (C. 44): (Diogenes to Alex- 
ander). Have you not heard of the festival of the 8acas which 
is celebrated by the Persians, against whom you are eager to 
make an expedition. 67. Alexander, who wished to know 
everything about the Persians, at once asked : ‘ What kind 

of festival is it ? ’ Diogenes replied : ‘ They take one of the 
prisoners who are under sentence of death, set him on the king’s 
throne, give him the king’s clothes and allow him to give orders 
and to drink and indulge hiipself and to consoit with the king’s 
concubines during the days of the festival, nobody offering any 
opposition to his doing anything he pleases.' After this they 
strip and scourge him and then impale him. 


A precio. IS stone, otlierwise unknown. 

2. A precious stone. 

3. A precious stone, 

A precious stone. 
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ib. 13, 24 (C. 44) : They (the Persians) regarded stripping: 
the body and spitting in public as disgraceful in the last degree. 

ih. (ed. de Arnim) 36, 39ff. (C. 44) : Another story 

that attracts attention is sung at the performance of secret 
rites by Magiaiis, who praise this god (sc. Zeus the king) as per- 
fect and as the first driver of the most perfect chariot. For they 
say that the chariot of the Sun is inferior by comparison with the 
other, though well-known to the generality of mankind, because 
its course is visible. Hence it became the subject of popular 
interest, which started, as it seems, with the poets who described 
at various times the risings and setting of the heavenly bodies ; 
for they all gave the same account of the yoking of the steeds 
and of the Sun himself* mounting the chariot. 40. As for the 
mighty, perfect chariot of Zeus, no writer in this part of the 
world, not even Homer or Hesiod, has glorified it as it 
merits, whereas Zoroaster and, following his example, the 
sons of the Magians, extol it highly in their hymns. This man, 
acccHrding to the account of the Persians, through zeal for wisdom 
and righteousness withdrew from the rest of men to live by 
himself in a certain mountain ; a great fire then fell down from 
heaven and set the mountain on fire so that it burned continu- 
ously. Accordingly, the king accompanied by the most notable 
of the Persians drew near to it prompted by a desire to pray 
to the god. The man came out of the fire unscathed and appeared 
before them and graciously bade them be of good cheer and to 
offer certain sacrifices, since the god had come to that place. 
After this he associated with men, not with all, however, but 
only with those who by nature were really the best and who 
were capable of comprehending the god, a class whom the Per- 
sians called Magians, knowing, as they did, how to worship 
divinity, but wdio were not '' magicians,” as the Greeks term 
them in their ignorance of the meaning of the name. 

ib, 41 ff. (G. 236-7 ; C. 45-47) : They (the Magians) perform 
various duties according to the rules of their faith, the chief 
of which is the maintenance of the chariot of Nisaean horses in 
honour of Zeus. These horses are the finest and largest that are 
produced in Asia. They also maintain a single horse in honour 
of the Sun. 42. They relate the story w ithout the straining after 
plausibility which characterises the narratives of our inter- 
preters of the Muses ; on the contrary, they show a contumacious 
independence. They say that supreme experience and strength 
guide and steer the whole, as it were a chariot, in a single and 
permanent course which continues everlastingly in everlasting 
cycles of time. The courses of the Sun and Moon are, as I said, 
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movements of parts, and are for that reason more distinctljr 
perceived by men. The course and movement of the whole is 
not understood by the generality men, who fail to realise the 
magnitude of this race in which they run. 43. I am ashamed 
to explain the further details of their description of the horses 
and of the driving, for they are not at all careful that all the 
points in the allegory should be mutually consistent. I might 
well seem ridiculous, adding this barbarian song to the choice 
productions of the Greeks. Nevertheless, I must make the 
attempt. They say that the first of the heavenly horses is 
distinguished by an infinite beauty, size and speed ; for he runs 
round the course at its longest extent, on the outer edge, and is 
sacred to Zeus himself. He has wings and his colour is w^hite, 
of. the purest brilliance. Upon him the Sun and the Moon are 
visible as distinct signs, just as, I suppose, their horses also have 
signs, some crescent-shaped, others of a different kind. 44. 
These are seen by ourselves all together, as though they were 
great sparks speeding through the bright glare of the flame ; 
but they have each its cmn individual movement. And the 
other stars are made visible by its light and are all real parts of 
it ; some of them revolve with it, this being their only movement ; 
w'hile others move in other courses. Among mankind each 
one of these has an individual name ; but the former are multi- 
tudinous in number, and are separated into certain figures and 
forms, 45. The horse which is brightest and most splendid 
and m(pst dear to Zeus is celebrated by them somewhat in this 
svay, and being the first, naturally receives the first sacrifices 
and honours. The second, which keeps close to it and is nearest 
to it, is named after Hera. It is tractable and tame, but it is 
much inferior in strength and speed. Its natural colour is 
black, but that upon which the sun shines ever partakes of 
brightness. But that part of it which is in the shadow during 
the circular course has the form of colour which is natural to 
it. 46. The third is sacred to Poseidon, and is slower than the 
second. It is a likeness of this one, I think, w^hich the poets 
describe as having appeared among men : I mean the horse 
they call Pegasus, which, they say, by breaking the earth with its 
hoof caused a spring to well up at Corinth. The fourth is the 
most paradoxical element in the allegory. So far from having 
Avings, it is stark and immobile, and is named after the Hearth. 
In spite of its nature, they cling to their allegory and say that it 
is yoked to the chariot with the rest, but that it stands still, 
ana gnaws at a bit, which is made of adamant. 47. It remains 
rooted to the spot with all its limbs and the two horses near 
it both lean towards it, for in reality they fall against it in the 
press. The outermost is always tmming round the stationary- 
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one as if it were the turning-point in a stadium. Now for the 
most part they continue in harmony and friendship, 
unharmed by each other. But it has sometimes happened in 
the long course of time in Avhich they have so often run round 
the course, that the heavy breath of the first horse, natural in 
so spirited an animal, descends from above and scorches the 
others, especially the last one ; it scorched its mane, which 
was its special distinction, and also all its trappings. 48. It 
was a disaster of this kind, they say, that the Greeks 
mentioned on one occasion, and ascribed to Pha}thon, not 
being able to criticise the driving of Zeus nor wishing to find 
fault with the course taken by the Sun. On which account 
they say that a younger charioteer, the mortal son of the Sun, 
desiring to essay a sport that was difficult and unprofitable 
for all mortals, asked his father’s permission to drive the chariot ; 
and then, driving carelessly, burned up everything that was. 
alive or ^’owing upon the earth and in the end, smitten by a 
greater fire, himself perished. 49. And again whenever, at 
long intervals of years, the foal sacred to the Nymphs and 
Poseidon rears up, in the excitement of some unusual effort, 
it deluges with sweat the same fourth horse which is its yoke- 
mate. And so, drenched by the stream of water, it causes a 
disaster which is the reverse of the former one. And it was a 
deluge of this kind, they say, that the Greeks, because of their 
youth and poor memory, describe, being satisfied to believe 
that Deucalion was their king in the time befoi*e the general 
flood. 50. As these e\ents happen very rarely, men think 
that, l>ecausc their om\ destruction is involved, such things are 
interruptions of the course of nature and are not phases in the 
ordering of the whole ; they do not realise that they have a 
real place in nature and that they occur in accordance with the 
will of that which preserves and directs the whole. The ease is 
similar to that of the charioteer correcting one of his team by a 
jerk of the bridle or by implanting his spurs. The horse in 
sudden terror and panic leaps forward. This then, they say, 
is the only case of chariot-driving which is sound and which 
does not involve the complete destruction of the whole. 


ib. 49,7 (C. 47) : It is a general practice.. of the most 
powerful peoples to appoint philosophers to guide and share 
the power of their kings, since the permanent rule of philoso- 
phers is impossible. This position is occupied among the 
Persians by those whom they call Magians, who were skilled in 
natural lore and who understood the ways in which to give pro- 
per service to the gods. 
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^ ib. 74, 14 (C. 47) : Did not the king ignore the royal gods 
^tnd his own pledges ? 

Plutarcr . 

(lived about 46 — 120 A.D. ) 

Moralia (ed. Bernardakis), De Superstitione, 13, 171 D. 
<(1 47): Amestris. .the wife of Xerxes buried alive 

twelve men as an offering to Hades on her own behalf. 

De Mulierum Virtutibus, 263 AB. (C. 47): When.. Xerxes 
went down against Greece, he (Pythes), having distinguished 
himself above all others for the magnificence with which 
he had received him and the number of the gifts which he 
had made him, asked the king as a favour to excuse one of 
his many sons from service and to leave him behind to take 
care of his father in his old age. Xerxes, however, in a 
rage, put to death just the one son for whom Pythes had asked 
this favour and then, cutting his body in two, made his army 
pass between the severed halves. The other sons he took with 
him, etc. 

De Alexandri Magni fortuna aut virtute, I, 5, 328 C 

(C. 47) : If you investigate the civilising work of Alexander, 
you will see that he taught the Hyreanians marriage and 
the Anachosians agriculture, and that he persuaded the 
Sogdianans to look after their parents instead of putting 
them to death, and the Persians to respect their mothers 
instead of marrying them. 

ih, II, 6, 338 F. (C. 47): (Darius): ‘If.. my empire 
has passed, I pray, O Zeus, hereditary deity of the Persians, 
and ye gods of my throne, that no other than Alexander may 
ever ascend the throne of Cyrus.’ 

Ms and Osiris, 44. 368P: (C. 48): Originally the dog 
received the greatest honour in Egypt. But when Cambyses 
destroyed Apis and cast forth its body, no animal but the dog 
approached its body or tasted its flesh, and since that time 
the dog has forfeited the first and chief place in honour that it 
held among animals. 

ib. 46 f. 369 D— 370 C, (G. 235; C. 48) : Now this 
is the opinion of the majority and of the wisest of men* 
Bo me believe there are two gods, rival craftsmen as - it 
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were, the one the creator of good things, the other of evil 
things. Others call the better divinity, God, and the other^ 
Daemon, as does Zoroaster the Magian, who they say lived five 
thousand years before the Trojan War. Now Zoroaster called 
the former Horomazes and the latter Arimanius ; furthermore, 
he showed that one was more like light than anything else 
apprehended by the senses, the other more like darkness and 
ignorance, and Mithras midway between the two ; hence Mithras, 
is known to the Persians as the Mediator. Zoroaster taught 
them to make to the one vows and thank-offerings, to the other 
sacrifices for averting evil and things of depressing appearance. 
For example, while pounding in a mortar a certain herb called 
Omomi, they appeal to Hades and to darkness ; then they mix 
it with the blood of a slaughtered wolf, take it to a place where the 
sun never shines and throw it away. The reason for this is. 
because they regard some i^lants as belonging to the beneficent 
god and others to the evil daemon ; some animals, such as 
dogs, birds and hedgehogs, pertain, they hold, to the former, 
but wateranimals to the latter and for this reason they 
account him fortunate who has killed most. 47. None the 
less they too tell many mythological tales about the gods,, 
such as the following. Horomazes and Arimanius, the one 
begotten of the purest light, the other of nether darkness, are- 
at war with each other. The first created six gods, the first of 
good-will, the second of truth, the third of good laws, and of 
the rest one as maker of wisdom, one of wealth and one of plea- 
sure in fine things. And Arimanius created a similar number,, 
to be, as it were, the rivals of these. Then Horomazes having 
iiicreased himself threefold moved as far away from the sun as 
tlio sun i.s away from the earth, and decorated the heaven with 
stars. He set up among them one star, Sirius, before the rest, 
to be as it were a sentinel and scout • He also created twenty-four 
other gods and placed them in an egg. But the gods who 
were created by Arimaniu.s, who were equal in number, bored 

a hole ill the egg "whence evil has become mingled with 

good. But the destined time will come, when Areimanius 
will bring a plague and famine and inevitably perish by 
them utterly and disappear ; when the earth will be- 
come level and flat, and when all men will be happy and speak 
one tongue and live one life under one form of government.^ 
Theopompus says that according to the Magians for three 
thousand years each of the two gods is alternately supreme and 
in subjection, and that during another period of three thousand 
years they fight and are at war, each upsetting the work of the 

* MSS. defective. 
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other ; but ^hat in the end Hades is left behind, and mankind 
will be happy, neither needing food lor casting shadows ; and 
that the god who brought this to pass is quiet and at rest for a 
time, on the whole not a long one for a god, but a reasonably 
long one tor a man asleep. Of this kind, then, is the m 5 rthology 
of the Magians. 

De Defectu Oraculorum 10, 415 A (G. 235 ; C. 49) : In 
my opinion more and greater difficulties are removed by 
those who rank the race of daemons midway between gods 
and men, having discovered as it were the bond that unites 
and associates us together. It is uncertain whether this Ix^lief 
originated among the Zoroastrian Magians, or in Thrace with 
Orpheus, or in Egypt, or in Phrygia, as may be inferred from 
the mystic initiations practised in both countries, when we 
observe there is a mixture of elemeiits suggestive of mortality 
and mourning in their orgiastic and sacriheial rites. 

De Invidia et Odio, 3, 537 B. (0. 49): The Persian 

Magians used to kill mice since they hated the animal thenaselvTS 
and believed the god objected to it. 

Qusestiones Conviviales IV, 1, 1 (G. 235) : I liave not 
remembered hearing, said Philo, that Philinus was secretly 
rearing for us a Sosastrus wdK>, as tradition has it. Jived his 
whole life without using any other drink or food than milk. 

ib. 2, 670 D. (G. 236 ; C. 49) : And why would anyone accuse 
the Egyptians of such nonsense, wlnui it is upon rc'cord that 
even the Pythagoreans revere a white cock and abstain parti- 
eularly from the mullet and the sea-nettle among marine 
animals, while the Magians, who origijiated with Zoroa.ster, hold 
the hedgehog in very high regard but abhor water-rats, be- 
lieving that the person who kills the greatest number of them 
is blest with the divine favour. 

Ad Principem Ineruditum 3, 780 C (C. 49) : The king of 

the Persians had among his chamberlains one whose duty was 
to enter his chamber at dawn and say to him : ‘ Rise, O King, 
and take thought for those things for w hich the great Oromasdes 
desireth that thou should®! take thought.’ 

De Vitando Acre Alieno, 5, 829 C (C. 50) : The 

Persians consider lying the second greatest of the sins, 

:and indebtedness the greatest, on the ground that it 
often leads men who are guilty of it to tell lies also. 
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Men who borrow are the rnore apt to tell lies and to make false^ 
entries in their books to the effect that they are paying a parti- 
cular individual more than they actually are doing. 

De Animae Procreatipne in Timaeo, II, 1012 E (G. 230 ; 
C.50) : Zaratas, the teacher of Pythagoras used to call this {i.e. 
duality) the mother of num,ber, and unity the father ; hence he 
belie\T?d that all those numbers that resemble unity are superior 
to the others, but that this nunxber (unity) was not Soul. 

ib. XXVIT (G. 236) : Necessity is the name most men give 
to Destiny. Ernpedocles, however, calls it love and strife ; 
Heraclitus, the harmony of the universe produced by opposing 
strains, as in a lyre or a bow ; Parmenides, light and darkness ; 
Anaxagoras, mind and the infinite ; Zoroaster, God and 
Dsemon, designating one Oromasdes, the other Arimanius. 

Ad versus Coloten, 14, 1115 A (G. 236; C.50): Where, 
pray, in the uninhabited world did you set about writing 
this l)ook, trying while compiling these accusations, 
to avoid access to their works, nor take up Aristotle, 
On the Heavens and On the Soul, nor Theophrastus’ tractate 
against the Naturalists, nor Heraclides On Zoroaster, On Hades 
and On Problems of Natural Philosophy, nor Dicsearchus 
On the Soul, books in which these men consistently oppose 
and combat Plato in respect of the most important and 
greatest point of natural philosophy ? 

Parallel Lives (ed. Sintensis), Numa, 4 ((b 235 ; C. 50) : Is it 
right, then, if we concede these points in regard to the 
personages we have mentioned, to disbelieve that Zaleucus, 
Minos, Zoroaster, Numa and Lycurgus, men who governed 
kingdoms and framed political constitutions, had frequent 
converse with divinity ? 

Lucullus, 24 (C. 50) : Ho received a favourable sign at the 
moment of crossing. The barbarians across the Euphrates 
revere the Persians Artemis above all other deities and keep 
COW’S w^hich are sacred to her, and which they use only for the 
purpose of sacrifice. They are branded with the torch of the 
goddess and range at large over the country, so that it is a matter 
of considerable trouble and difficulty to catch any of them when 
required. One of these, when the army had crossed the river, 
oam^ up to a certain rock which was held to be sacred to the 
godd^s, and stood upon it. Then lowering its head, like an 
animal held down by a halter, it offered itself to Lucullus for 
sacrifice. 
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Theinistocles, 27 (C. 50-51): Thucydides and Charon 

of Lampsaous say that Xerxes was dead and that it was his ison 
with whom Thernistocles had dealings. Ephorus, Dino, Clftar- 
chus, Heraclides, and many others aver that he met Xerxes 

himself Thernistocles, however this may be, having reached 

this extremity first came upon the chiliarch Artabanus and said 
that he was a Greek and that he desired an interview with the 
king for the discussion of very important matters relating to the 
chief objects of the latter’s policy. Artabanus replied : ‘ Stranger, 
the custom^ of men differ and diverse views are held as to 
what is honourable. And it is to the honour of all to elaborate 
and preserve their own customs. It is reasonable that your 
people should value freedom and equality above all things. 
Among ourselves, of many good customs the finest is this, 
that we honour the king and do obeisance to him as an image of 
the god who maintains all things. If then you will acquiesce 
in our customs, and do obeisance, you may behold the king and 
address him- But if you are otherwise minded, you must find 
another to take your message to him, for it is contrary to ances- 
tral custom that the king should listen to one who has not done 
obeisance.’ Thernistocles, having heard this, answered him : 
‘ Why, I have come here, Artabanus, to augment the fame and 
power of the king, and I will myself yield to your customs, since 
such is the^leasure of the god, who has made the Persians great , 
and I will bring it about that more men than do so now shall do 
obeisance to the king. So do not let this be an obstacle 
to the proposal which I desire to address to him.’ ‘ And whom,’ 
said Artabanus, ‘ shall we report as having arrived ? For you 
appear to be a man of no ordinary intelligence.’ Thernistocles 
answered : ‘No man may learn this, Artabanus, before the 
king does.’ This is the account given by Phanias. 

ib. 28 (0. 51) : The Persian is said to have i)rayed that 

xArimanius would always make his enemies minded to drive their 
own best men into exile, and then to have sacrificed to the gods, 
after which he straightway began drinking and in the night thrice 
called out for joy while fast asleep : ‘ I have Themistocles tho 
Athenian.’ 

Alexander, 30 (C. 51-52) : Soon however, he repented, when 
the wife of Darius died in childbirth. It \^a8 plain that he re- 
gretted having lost an opportunity of displaying his kindness, 
and for this reason he spared no expense in the elaborate funeral 
which he provided for the queen. One of the Eunuchs of the 
bedchamber, by name Tireus, who had been captured with 
the royal ladies, escai)ed from the camp, and making his way to 
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Darius on horseback; reported to him the death of his wife. 
When he heard of it he smote his head and burst into tears, 
f^xclaiming “ Alas for the fate of the Persians, that the wife and 
sister of the king should not only be taken prisoner alive, but 
should also lie dead without the honour of a royal funeral ! ’* 
The chamberlain replied, O King, you have no ground to com- 
plain of the evil fate of the Persians in regard to her funeral and 
all the marks of honour and ceremony that were her due. When 
alive your queen Stateira and your mother and your children 
■enjoyed all their former position and honour save only the light 
of your countenance, which the lord Oromasdes will cause once 
more to shine brightly. And in death she received all honour 
and was lamented even by the enemy. For Alexander is as 
humane a conqueror as he i^ terrible as .a fighter.” When he 
heard this, Darius, distracted by his grief, conceived extraordi- 
nary suspicions. He led the Eunuch further into his tent and 
said “ If I, Darius, am still your master, if you have not, like the 
Persian fortunes, turned Macedonian, remember the honour 
due to the great light of Mithras and your king's right hand, 
•and tell me, am 1 lamenting the least of the misfortunes of 
Ktateira ? Was my fate mor(^ wretched while she was alive ? 
Would my misfortune have brought me less dishonour if I 
had met a sullen and brutal foe ? For what can one reasonably 
conclude of a young man's conduct towards the wife of his enemy, 
especially when he has paid her such honours ? ” While he was 
still speaking Tireus threw himself at his feet and begged him 
to cease and not to wrong Alexander nor bring shame upon his 
own dead sister and wif(‘, nor to deprive himself of the best 
consolation for his reverses, uamely the conviction that his 
conqueror was superhuman in power ; he ought rather, he said, 
to respect Alexander for having shown a greater continence 
in his relations with the u ives of the Persians than brav'ery in 
fighting their husbands. 

ib. 69 (C. 52) : When he visited the tomb of Cyrus, he dis- 
covered that it had been forcibly entered. He put to death the 
offender, Polymachus, in s]Hte of the fact that he belonged to a 
distinguished family of Pella. When he had read the inscription 
on the tomb, he gave orders for a Greek translation to be engraved 
beneath it. It was as follows : ‘ Stranger, whoever thou art 
and whencesoever thou comest, know that I am Cyrus who 
gained the empire for the Persians. Do not then grudge me 
this small extent of earth which surrounds my body.' 

Artaxerxes 3 (C. 52) : Shortly after the death of. 

Darius the king proceeded to Pasargadae to be initiated into his 
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royal status by the Persian priests. Pasargadse is sacred to a 
warlike goddess who may be compared to Athene . The candidate 
for initiation, as soon as he enters, must remove his own clothing 
-and put on that which was worn in old time by Cyrus before he 
became king. Then he has to chew a preserved fig, gnaw n 
piece of the turpentine -tree, and quaff a cup of sour milk. It 
is not known to people in general whether other rites are carried 
out in addition to these. 

ib. 4 (C. 52-53) : No proffered gift was so small that he would 
not accept it willingly. Indeed, when a certain Omisus brought 
him, a single pomegranate of extraordinary size he exclaimed : 
■“ By Mithras, this man, if entrusted with a small city would 
soon turn it into a large one.” 

ih, 6 (C. 53) : Among other boasts about himself he said 
that his heart was heavier than his brother’s and that he was a 
deeper thinker and a better Magian than h(^ ; moreover, that he 
•could drink more wine, and carry it better ; and that his brother 
was so cowardly and so effeminate that he could not keep his 
"Seat on his horse when at the chase, nor on his throne in time 
^of war,. 

ib. 10 (C. 53): Cyrus was killed, according to some 

-authorities, by a blow from the king. Others relate that thf* 
man who dealt the blow was a Carian, and that as a reward 
for this exploit the king gave him a golden cock to carry on his 
spear in front of his battalion whenever he took part in a cam- 
paign. The fact is that the Persians called the Carians cocks, 
•on account of the crests which adorn their helmets. 

ib. 14 (C. 52) : Having observed that Arbaces, a Mede, had 
displayed cowardice and lack of spirit, though not treachery 
-or evil intent, in the battle with Cyrus, he having run away and 
then, after Cyrus had been killed, returned to the ranks, the 
king ordered him to pick up a naked harlot, place her legs round 
his neck, and carry her round the market-place for a whole day. 
Another man, in addition to running away had falsely claimed 
to have cut down two of the enemy : him he ordered to have his 
tongue pierced by three needles. 

ib. 15 (C. 53) : The others, foreseeing already the 

wretched fate of Mithridates, bent their heads. The host, 
however, said, ‘ My good Mithridates, let us for the present eat 
and drink, revering the fortune of the king. Let us abandon 
subjects that are too deep for us.^ 
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ib. 23 (C. 53-54) : After this. .... .she did everything she 
could to please the king and as she offered no objections to any- 
thing he did, she exercised great influence with him and obtained 
everything she wanted. She observed that he was deeply 
enamoured of one of his daughters, Atossa, though trying to 
conceal the fact and to restrain his passion, chiefly for fear of 
arousing her jealousy, according to some writers, in spite of 
the fact that he had already had secret intercourse with the girl. 
Parysatis, suspecting this, showed her greater favour than 
before, and praised her beauty and her character, telling Artaxer- 
xes that it was distinguished and worthy of a princess. Finally 
she persuaded hiin to marry the girl and to declare her to be his 
lawful wife, disregarding the opinions and customs of the Greeks 
and declaring that he had been appointed by the god to be a 
law to the Persians and the judge of right and wrong. It is 
said, however, by some authorities including Heraclides of 
Cumae, that Artaxerxes married, not one only of his daughters, 
l)Ut also a second, Amestris, of whom I shall shortly have occa- 
sion to say something. Atossa, however, now living with him 
as his wife, he cherished so warmly that when she fell a victim 
to leprosy he gave no sign of disgust, but prayed for her to 
Hera. To this goddess alone he bowed himself down, touching 
the earth with his hands ; and ordered his satraps and friends 
to send gifts to th(* goddess until the whole space, sixteen stades 
wide, between the temple and the palace, was crowded with 
objects of gold and silver, with purple fabrics, and with horses. 

ib. 26 (C. 54) : Ochus. . . .paid court to her (Atossa), pro- 
mising that she should become his wife and share his power 
after her father's death. There was also a rumour to the effect 
that even during Artaxerxes’ lifetime Ochus had secret inter- 
course with her. 

ib. 27 (C. 54) : He made her (Aspasia) prieste.ss of Artemia 
at Ecbatana, whom they call Aiiaitis, in order that she shpuld 
live in purity for the rest of her life. 

ib. 28 (C. 54) : A man who for love of a Greek mistress 
violated the Persian custom of telling the truth can assuredly 
not be trusted to maintain the most important agreements. 

ib. 29 (C. 54) : Some authorities relate that when he 

entered the court he did obeisance to the Sun and said : ‘ Depart 
and be happy, 0 Persians ; and tell the others, that the great 
Oromasdes has inflicted punishment upon those wlio plotted 
a lawless and impious crime.’ 
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Qucestiones Romanoe 26 (tr. Rose). Why do the women, 
when in mourning, wear white dresses and white kerchiefs ? 
Do they, as the Magi are said to do, take sides against death and 
darkness by this action, and assimilate themselyes to light and 
brightness ? 

Pseudo-Plutarch. 

(wrote after the beginning of the second century A. D.) 

Greek and Roman Parallels (Plutarchi Moralia ed. Beruardakis) 
2 (=»Stob3eus, Florilegium VIT, 63, (C. 54-55) : Xerxes, with 
an armament of five million men anchored off Artemisinin and 
declared war on the inhabitants. The Athenians, distracted 
by fear, sent Agesilaus, brother of Themistocles, to survey the 
situation, in spite of the fact that his father Neocles had had a 
dream in which he saw him with the loss of botli his hands. 
Dressed as a Persian, he reached the barbarians’ camp, and there 
slew Mardonius, one of the royal bodyguard, mistaking him for 
Xerxes. He was seized by the bystanders and led in chains to 
the king. The latter happened to be on the ])oint of sacrificing 
an ox upon the altar of the sun. Agesilaus placed his right hand 
upon the altar, and w^hen he bore wdthout groaning the rigour 
of the test, was set free from his bonds. Then he said, ‘‘ The 
Athenians are all such as I am ; if you do not believe me, I 
will lay my left hand also upon the altar.*’ Xerxes, in a panic, 
gave orders for him to be kept under guard. Such is th(‘ 
account given by Agatharchides of Samos in the second book 
of his history of Persia. 

Juvenal. 

(lived about 47- 127 A. D.) 

Satires (ed. Housman) X, 176ft’. (C. 55): We believe., the 
tales which Sostratus recites in a perspiring frenzy. Still, 
in what guise did he (Xerxes) return after leaving Salamis, he 
who had been wont to vent his insane rage with lashes upon the 
north wind and the east wind, which Aeolus had never sfv 
maltreated in their prison ; he who had bound wdth chains 
Poseidon himself (though in truth he showed some clemency, 
in not holding him to deserve the brand as well.) Would any 
one of the gods have been content to serve such a master 1 

Aelius Theo. 

(lived about 100 A. D.) 

Progymnasmata 9, 234 f . (Spengel, Rhetores Graeei, 

114 f.) (G. 237; 0. 55): Now not even if Tomyris tho 
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Massogete queen, or Sparedra the consort of Amogus the king 
of the Sacians is stronger than Cyrus, or, by Heaven, 
if even Semiramis is stronger than Zoroaster the Bactrian, 
aye, not even then naust one admit that the female is more 
courageous than the male, for whereas one or two women 
are courageous in a high degree, vast is the number of men who- 
are. 


Tacitus. 

(died in the reign of Hadrian) 

Annals (ed. Holm-Andresen) III. 62 (C. 55) : The people of 
Hierocsesarea put forward an argument based upon a more 
ancient tradition, alleging that they possessed a shrine, dedicated 
in the reign of Cyrus, to the Persian Diana. 

ib. VI, 37 (C. 55) : Vitellius... urged Tiridates to carry 

out his design, and led the main body of the legions and allied 
troops to the bank of the Euphrates. There they offered 
^sacrifice, Vitellius, in Eoman fashion, Avith boar, sheep, and 
bull, Tiridates with a richly -caparisoned horse, to propitiate 
the river. While they were thus engaged nows was brought by 
the inhabitants of the neighbourhood that the Euphrates., 
was rising, etc. 

ib, XV, 24 (C. 56) : Envoys from Parthia brought a message 
from King Vologeses and a letter to the same effect.... 
saying that Tiridates would not have refused to come to Rome 
to receive the diadem, were it not that he was prevented by the 
religious ban which lay upon members of his priesthood. 

l^HiLo OF Byblos. 

(wrote in the reign of Hadrian). 

Quoted by Eusebius, Prseparatio Evangelica (ed. Gaisford) 

I, 10, 42 a b. (G. 243 ; C. 56) : Zoroaster the Magian in 

the sacred writings of the Persians writes thus : “ God has 
the head of a hawk. He is the First, imperishable, ever- 
lasting, unbegotten, indivisible, inimitable, controller of all 
that is beautiful, not subject to bribes, supreme among the 
good, most prudent of the prudent ; moreover, He is the 
father of righteousness and justice, self -instructed, uncreated, 
perfect, wise and the sole discoverer of divine nature.” The 
«ame statement is made by Ostanes in his work, the Octateuch. 
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Cephalius. 

(wrote in the same periou as Tacitus) 

See under Clement of Alexandria. 

Zenobius. 

(flourished under Hadrian) 

Selection from the Maxims of Tarrseus and Didymus (Parucmia 
graphici Grseci, ed. Leutach and Schneidewin 1) V, 78 (C. 56) ; 

. Evandrus said that there were eight gods who controlled 
everything : Fire, Water, Earth, Sky, Moon, Sun, MithraSj 
Night. 


Minucius Felix. 

(wrote under Hadrian or Antoninus Pius) 

Octavius (ed. Schoene) 26, 10 f. (C. 56) : The Magians.. .. 
are not only aware of the existence of daemons, but use them as 
instruments for the performance of their various miraculous 
tricks ; it is by their inspiration and under their influence that 
they practise their deceptions, 11. in which they cause that which 
is not to appear to be or that which is to appear not to he. Of 
these Magians Hostanes was the most distinguished for eloquence 
and assiduity. He accords to the true god the honour he deserves, 
and knows that angels, i.e. servants and messengers, keep watch 
over the seat of the god and attend him out of reverence for 
him, which causes them to trerablc with fear even at his nod 
(^F w^hen they behold his face. The same Hostanes also asserted 
the existence of terrestrial daemons, which he described as 
wanderers and enemies of humanity. 

ib. 31, 3. (C. 56) : It is considered lawful in Persia to have 
intercourse with one’s mother. 

Arrian, 

(lived about 95-175 A. D.) 

Anabasis (ed. Roos) VI, 29, 1, 4ff. (0. 57) : He himself 

(Alexander) took the route to Pasargadse in Persis. A. 

He was grieved at the lawless treatment to which the tomb of 
Cyrus the son of Cambyses had been subjected : for, according 
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to Aristobulus’ account he arrived at the tomb to find that it 

had been forcibly entered and plundered 5. The tomb 

itself in its lower part had been made square in shape, of cubical 
blocks of stone ; above it was a covered chamber of stone, 
with a narrow door giving inwards, wide enough to enable a 
small man, with great trouble and difficulty, to get through. 
In this chamber was a golden bath, in which the body of Cyrus 
had been buried ; and beside the bath was a bed, the legs of 
which were of l>eaten gold. The bedding was of purple cloth 
and upon it was a quilt of Babylonian workmanship, 6. and 
on top of this, coats and garments besides of the same style. 
Aristobulus adds that there were in addition Median trousers 
and robes dyed some the, colour of hyacinth, others purple, 
others in various different shades, and also necklaces and 
scimitars and ear-rings firmly fashioned of gold and precious 
stones. There was also a table. The bath, which contained the 
body of Cyrus, was in the middle of the bed. 7. Within the 
enclosun^ and close to the approach to the tomb was a small 
])uilding w^hich had been made by the Magians who, ever since 
the time of Cambyses the son of Cyrus, had kept watch over 
the tomb, the duty passing from father to son throughout that 
period. They received from the king a sheep and fixed quant- 
ities of w heat-flour and wine every day, and every month a horse 
to be sacrificed to Cyrus. Upon the tomb was an inscription in 
Persian characters, to the following effect : ‘ 0 stranger, I am 
Cyrus, son of Cambyses, who acquired the empire for the 
Persians and became ruler of Asia. Do not therefore grudge 
me my tomb.’ 


Ptolemy. 

(lived about 100-178 A. D.) 

Tetrabiblon (ed. Norimberg) II, p. 17 (C. 57-58) : The regions 
which include India, Ariane, Gedrosia, Parthia, Media, Persis, 

Babylonia, Mesopotamia and Assyria are autocratically 

governed ... in the eastern manner by the priests of Aphro- 
dite and of Cronus. In consequence the character of the in- 
habitants will be found to bear the impress of the policy always 
adopted by men who have acquired despotic rule of this kind. 
For they revere the priest of Aphrodite, whom they call Isis, 
and the priest of Cronus ( *) and Mithras as the sun. 

Most of them also practise divination as todhe future. 


MS apparently defective. 
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Lucian. 

(lived about 120-180 A. D.) 

(ed. Sommer brodt) Menippus, 6 f. 463 (G. 237 ; C. 58) : 
Once as I was lying awake because of these things it seem^ 
to me that Menippus went to Babylon and made a request of 
one of the Magians, the disciples and successors of Zoroaster ; 
and I observed them using certain incantations and rites to open 
the portals of Hades and to conduct down thither unharmed 
whomsoever they would and to bring them up again. 

ih, 65, 463ff : (C. 58, 59 ; com inuation of passage quoted in 
(G. 237); I therefore thought it best to obtain from one of them 
(sc. Magians) permission to make the descent, and to go and 
learn from Teiresias the Boeotian, he being a prophet and a 
man of wisdom, what was the best life, which a sensible man 
would elect to live ? So I jumped up and with all speed made 
straight for Babylon, where I met a certain wise man of Chal- 
dea, a great master of his art, who had grey hair and a right 
fine beard covering his chest. His name was Mithrobarzanes, 
and by prayers and entreaties, and by promising him whatever 
reward he chose to demand, I at last persuaded him to show me 
the way down. 7. He took me along and first, for twenty- 
nine days, starting with the new moon, he led me down to the 
Euphrates at dawn and gave me a bath, while he addressed the 
rising sun in a long speech, which I did not hear too well, as he 
mouthed it out in a voluble and unintelligible fashion, just 
like an inferior herald at the games. He did seem, however, 
to be invoking certain daemons. Anyhow, after this incanta- 
tion he would spit in my face three times and then go back, 
looking at none of the passers-by. The food we had was fruit, 
and we drank milk, or milk and honey, and the water of the 
Choaspes. We slept out of doors on the grass. When he had 
had enough of this initiation by dieting, he took me about 
midnight to the Tigris river and cleansed and wiped and purified 
me all over with a pine-torch and a squill and a greet many 
other things, muttering the incantation all the time. Next, 
when he had made a complete magian of me, he walked round 
me, to prevent my getting any harm from the phantoms, and 
then led me back home as I was, asking him questions all the way. 
For the rest of the time we were engaged on a voyage. 8. 
Now Mithrobarzanes put on some kind of magian rob^, and 
very Median it looked ; he carried these things, the cap and the 
lion-skin and in addition the lyre, and fitted me out with them, 
telling me not to answer ‘ Menippus,’ but to say that I was 
Heracles or Odysseus or Orpheus, if any one asked my nanm^ 
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De Luctu 21, 932 (C. 59) : As far as lamentations go, all 
peoples are equally foolish, and in the same way. But the 
next step, that of the disposal of the dead, they perform iix 
different ways. The Greeks cremate the dead, the Persians 
bury them, the Indians, cover them with glass, the Scythians 
eat them up and the Egyptians embalm them. 

Navigium seu Vota 30, 267 (0. 59) : Lucinus : ' O King, for 
the honour you have given me I am grateful and 1 bow down 
ill the Persian fashion and do obeisance to you, dragging my 
hands behind me, paying honour to your diadem and the tiara 
which sits so straight upon your head.’ 

Juppiter Tragoedus 42,' 690 (C. 59) : Different peoples have 
different beliefs : the Scythians sacrifice to a scimitar, the 
Thracians to Zalmoxis, a runaway slave who came to them 
from Samos, the Phrygians to Menes, the Ethiopians to Day,, 
tlie Cyllenians to Phales, the Assyrians to the pigeon, the Persians 
to fire, and the Egyptians to water. 

Dioscorides. 

(lived in the second century A. D.) 

Materia Medica II, 144 (GM, p. 312.) : Cultivated mallow : 
(called by the Romans, malva hortensis ; by Pythagoras,. 
antheim ; by Zoroaster, diadesma ; by the Egyptians, chocorte ; by 
])rofessional interpreters of oracles, goatspleen, and by othera 
niousetail), more suitable for eating than the uncultivated. 

ib. V, 175 (GM, p. 312.) : Colocynthis (pumpkin) : which 
some call goat’s gourd ; some, bitter sicya : some, Alexandrian 
gourd ; (Zoroaster, thyrnbra ; Osthanes, selfborn ; the Romans, 
cacurbita silvatica ; the Dacians, tutastra) ; spreads its 
branches and leaves over the ground. 

Apuleius of Madaura. 

(lived from about 124 to about 170 A. D.) 

Apologia (ed. Helm) 25 (C. 59) : For if, as I read in the works 
of many writers, the Persian word ‘ Magian ’ means the same as 
i ur word ‘ priest,’ what crime is there in being a priest and 
having a proper knowledge and understanding and experience 
of the laws as to religious observances, the proper way to conduct 
sacrifices, and the legitimate methods of dealing with holy 
things — assuming, that is, that the magic art is what Plato 
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interprets it to^ be in his account of the training given by the 
Persians to youthful candidates for the throne 

ib. 26 (G. 237-238 ; C. 59) : Do you — you who accuse magic 
thoughtlessly— hear it said that magic is an art approved by 
the immortal gods, an art that supplies abundant knowledge 
of how to worship and revere them, an art obviously religious 
and imbued with ideas of the divine, an art which from the days 
of its founders, Zoroaster and Oromazus, was famous as a cult 
•of the heavenly gods ? Famous, 1 say, because it is taught as 
being one of the first duties of royal princes and because no 
Persian is permitted to become a Magian without giving proper 
thought thereto any more than to become a king. Plato 
himself has left us the same idea in another discourse on a certain 
’Zalmoxis, who though a Thracian practised the same art : 

Good sir said he/‘ the soul must be healed by means of certain 
incantations, and these ar(‘ merely words that are good.” Now 
if this is true, Avhy may I not know either the good words of 
Zalmoxis or the priestly acts of Zoroaster ? 

ib, 31 (G. 238) : Most authorities have thought that Pytha- 
goras, a disciple of Zoroaster, was likewise skilled in magic. 

ib, 90 (G. 238 ; C. 59-60) : If you approve a reward however 
modest, I would be Carinondas, or, if you like, Damigeron, 
or Jannes, or Apollonius, or even Dardanus himself or anyone 
^Ise who became renowned among the Magians since Zoroaster 
and Hostanes. 

Florida (ed. Helm) 15 (G. 237 ; C. 60) : There are those 
who state that Pythagoras was among the captives taken 
by Cambyses the King at the time of his invasion of 
Egypt and that he had as teachers Persian Magians, and, especi- 
ally, Zoroaster, the high priest of all that is divine ; afterward, 
he was brought back from captivity by Gillus, the ruler of 
Croton. 


Aristides. 

(wrote in the reign of Antoninus Pius) 

Apologia (ed. Goodspeed) 3, 2 (C. 60) : The Chaldeans 

(who derive their descent from Beel (Cronus), Rhea, and the 
rest of their gods), since they did not know God, made haphazard 
attempts to discover something more ultimate than the ele- 
ments and began to revere the creation as the equivalent dl Mm 
’Who had created them. Of the diements they Made certam 

9 
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representations, which they called models respectively of the 
heaven, the earth, the sea, the sun, the moon and the other 
elements. These they enclose in temples, where they do 
obeisance to them and call them gods 

ib. 4, 1 , ff . (C. 60-61 ) : Let us then, O King, come to the elements 
themselves, and show that they are not gods but perishable and 


changeable things 2. Those who believe the heaven is a 

god are astray 3. Those who believe the earth is a goddess 


are astray, for we observe it to suffer outrage and to submit 

to dominion at the hands of mankind It is trodden by 

men and the other animals, it is polluted by the blood of men 
who are slain, it is dug up, it is crowded with corpses, and serves 
as tomb for bodies. 4. (And it is impossible that the divine 
nature, which is hallowed and bright and sacred and unchange- 
able, should undergo any such treatment) 5. Those who 

believe water to be a god are astray. For water also is turned 
to the uses of men and they have dominion over it. It ia 
polluted and its nature is changed and destroyed when it is 
boiled or stained with colours or congealed by frost (and it is 
commingled and combined with the ordure of men and cattle 

and the blood of the slain) 3. Those who believe fire to be 

a god are astray, for fire was produced for the uses of men 
and they have dominion over it. They carry it about from place 

to place for boiling and roasting all kinds of meat and also 

for burning dead bodies. 4. Those who believe the 


breath of the winds to be a goddess are astray 6,1: Those 

who believe the sun to Ih> a god are astray...... 3. Those 


who believe the moon to be a goddess are astray 7, 1 : 

Those who believe man to be a god are astray 4. The 

Chaldeans therefore, contrary to their wishes, are very far 
astray, for they revere the perishable elements and lifeless 
statues, and are unconscious of the fact that they are inventing 
gods out of them. 


Pausanias. 

(wrote 143-176 A. D.) 

Description of Greece (ed. Hitzig and Bluemner) III, 16 (6,),. 
8 (C. 61) : The Tauric goddess preserves this title even to this 
day, with the result that the Cappadocians who border upon 
the Euxine claim that they possess her statue, as do also the* 
L 3 ^aQ who have a temple to Artemis Anaitis. 
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ib. 20, (5), 4 (C. 61) : This (sc. the summit of Taygetus)* 
they call saored to the Sun, and upon it they sacrifice to the Sun. 
horses along with other animals. I ain aware that this belief 
is held also by the Persians. 

ib. V, 27, 1 ff. (C. 61-62-63) : Here also are the ofieringa 
dedicated by Phoriuis of Msenalus, who departed from Masnalus 
and crossed over to Sicily and went to the court of Gelo the son 
of Dinonienes ; for him and later for Hiero, the brother of 
Gelo, he performed many feats of valour on the field of battle and 
in consequence prospered so well that he made these dedications 
at Olympia and others to Apollo at Delphi. 2. Those at 
Olympia were two horses with two riders, one of the latter 
standing beside each of the horses. The first horse and rider 
were the work of Dionysius of Argos, the other pair were by 
Simon of Aegina. On the flank of the first horse is an inscrip- 
tion, the first lines of which are not metrical : they run : 

“ Phormis, by birth an Arcadian from Maenalus, but now of 
Syracuse, made this dedication.’* (2) 3. This is the horse upon 
which, according to the Eleans, the hippomanes lies. Among 
other, evidences of the work of a wise Magian, the things that 
happened to this horse are not the least. It is far inferior in 
size and beauty to the other horses which stand in the Altis. 
In addition its tail has been lopped oft', which makes it all the 
more unsightly. Male horses are roused by it to sexual excite- 
ment not only in the spring but at all times of year. 4. When 
they break their halters or escape from their grooms they rush 
into the Altis and mount the horse with a greater display of 
passionate excitement than they would show in the presence of a 
live mare, even if she were very beautiful and accustomed to be 
covered. Their hoofs slip off its sides, but still they continue, 
neighing the more loudly and leaping upon it with increasing 
effort, until they are dragged off by the stern compulsion of the 
whip ; unless this is applied there is no means of getting them to 
leave the bronze animal. (3) 5. I know also of another marvel, 
in Lydia, which I have seen myself, and which, while it is different 
from this one of the horse of Phormis, like it is due to the wisdom 
of the Magians. Those of the Lydians who are popularly called 
Persians have temples, at the city called Hierocaesarea and at 
Hypsepa. In each of these temples there is an inner chamber, 
and in this an altar upon which are some ashes of a colour 
unlik e that of ordinary ashes. 6. A Ma^an enters the chamber^ 
bringing dry wood which he places on the altar. After this ho 
first puts a tiara upon his head and next intones an invocatiotii. 
to some god or other. The invocation is in a barbarian tongue^ 
and quite unintelligible to Greeks. While intoning he peruseaa 
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book. This, without the application of a light, inevitably causes 
the wood to catch fire and break out into a bright flame. I 
need not go into further details. 

ib. VII, 6 (4), 6 (C. 63) : The Lydians dedicated a bronze 
statue of this Adrastus in front of the temple of the Persian 
Artemis, etc. 


Nicomachus of Gerasa. 

(flourished about 150 A.D.) 

Theologumena Arithmetica (ed. Ast) 7 (G. 256 ; C. 63) : 
Prom the second book of the Arithmetic by Nicomachus of 

Gerasa To the most eminent of the Babylonians as well 

as to Ostanes and Zoroaster the stellar spheres are principally 
known as ‘‘ flocks,’' at least so far as the individual spheres, 
apart from their material dimensions, have complete motions 
around their respective centres. Or it may be that, influenced 
by their very writings on Nature and judging from the bond 
which somehow exists among the spheres and from their com- 
munity of motion, they call “angels” through the incorrect 
insertion of a gamma, those bodies which on these same grounds 
they designate in their sacred books as “ flocks.” Wherefore 
the stars and daemons that have their origin in each case in these 
“ angels ” are in like manner termed “ angels ” and “ archangels,” 
which are seven in number ; hence the number seven is, by 
this token, most truly termed the “ gospel.” 

Appian. 

(wrote about 160 A.D.) 

Mithridatic War (ed. Mendelssohn) 66 (C. 63-64) ; (Mithri- 
dates) oflered the traditional sacrifice to Zeus, lord of armies, 
upon a high mountain the summit of which he made higher by 
piling wood upon it. The kings place the first logs upon it, 
and when they have surrounded it with another and smaller 
pile, they place upon the upper one milk, honey, wine, olive- 
oil, and all kiiids of incense, and when they have set on the 
lower one cereals and meats as a meal for those pre^nt, they set 
fire to the wood. (One may compare the kind of sacrifice which 
is performed by the Persian kings at Pasargadse.) Its 
size causes it to be visible, when alight, a thousand stades aivay, 
and it is said to be impossible to approach the spot for seveml 
\ days, as the air is so hdt. 
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ib, 70 (C. 64) : At the begmning of spring, having 

made an attack upon the fleet, he oflered the customary sacrifice 
to Zeus, loyd of armies, and let down into the sea a chariot 
drawn by white horses, as an oiTering to Poseidon ; then he 
proceeded by forced marches in the direction of Paphlagonia. 

JUNIANUS JrSTiNUS. 

(wrote between 160 and 300 A.D.) 

Epitome of the Historia Philippica of Pomponius Trogus 
(ed. Riihl) I, 1, 9 (G. 237 ; C. 64) : His last war was the one 
that he fought with Zoroaster, King of the Bactrians, who is 
said to have been the first discoverer of the magic arts and a 
most studious observer of the origin of the world as well as 
of the movements of the constellations. After Zoroaster was 
slain, (Ninus) himself departed this life, leaving a youthful 
son, Ninyas, and a wufe, 8emiramis. 

ib. T, 9, 11 (C. 64) : In Persia the person of the sovereign ia 
withheld from the public gaze, a tribute to his supposed exalted 
majesty. 

ib. 10, 5 (C. 64) : The Persians hold the sun to be the only 
god and they say that horses are consecrated to the same deity. 

ib. VI, 2, 12f. (C. 64) : Conon, after repeatedly importuning 
the king by letter, and without any result, proceeded in person 
to court, but was not allow^ed to enter the presence of or to 
address the monarch, because he refused to do obeisance to him 
in the Persian fashion. 

ib. XI, 15, 10 (C. 64) : (Darius) : He tendered to Alex- 
ander the only gratitude possible to a dying man and prayed 
the heavenly and earthly powers and the royal gods to grant 
victory and empire over the whole world. 

ib. 15 (C. 64) : (Alexander) gave orders that the body should 
be given a royal funeral and that his remains should be con- 
veyed to the tombs of his ancestors. ^ 

ib. XII, 7, 1 (C. 64) : (Alexander) next adopted a custom 
of the arrogant Persian kings and gave grders that all his subjects 
should not salute but should do obeisance to him. He had at 
first hesitated to make this rule, for fear that it would cause all 
his other measures also to meet with more opposition. 
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ib. XIX, 1, 10 fif (C. 64-65) : Meanwhile an embassy from 
Darius, the King of Persia, arrived at Carthage with an edict 
which forbade the inhabitants to sacrifice human victims and 
to eat the flesh of dogs, 11. and gave them the king’s orders 
to cremate the bodies of their dead instead of burying them. 

ib. XLI, 3, 1 (C. 65) : Each man has several wives, for they 
like having more than one object for their passion. There is 
no crime which they visit with heavier penalties than adultery. 

ib. 3, 5f. (C. 65) : The common method of disposing of the 
dead is to leave their bodies to be torn by birds or dogs ; when 
the bones have been stripped of flesh they are buried. 6. All 
are studiously pious in the performance of their rites and in 
their attention to the cult of their gods. 

ib. 3, 10 (C. 65) : They give free rein to their lusts, but are 
moderate in the use of food. Neither their statements nor their 
promises can be relied upon except in so far as they consider it 
expedient to tell the truth or honour their engagements. 

Poly^:nus. 

(wrote 162 A. D.) 

Strategemata (ed. Melber) Vll, 11, 7 (C. 65) : When the 
Egyptians refused to tolerate the brutal government of the 
satrap Aryandes and revolted because of it, Darius in person 
made the journey through the desert of Arabia and reached 
Memphis. It happened that just then the Egyptians were 
lamenting the disappearance of Apis. Darius proclaimed a 
reward of a hundred talents of gold for the man who should 
recover Apis, and the populace, in admiration of his piety, 
seceded from the insurgents and surrendered themselves to 
Darius. 


Tatian. 

(wrote about 170 A. D.) 

" Oration to the Greeks (ed. Goodspeed) 1, 1 (C. 65) : The 
people of Telmessus invented the art of divination by means of 
dreams the Persians discovered magic. 

i6. 28 (C. 65) : The Greeks disapprove of the practice of 
having intercourse with one’s mother, but the Magians in Persia 
•consider it perfectly honourable. 
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Maximus of Txre. 

(wrote under Commodus) 

Philosophy (ed. Hobein) II, 4 (C. 66) : The barbarians, 

while all alike wise about god, differ in the representations of 
him which they have made. The Persians consider him to be 
tire, the glory of which is transient, and which is gluttonous 
and insatiable. They sacrifice to fire, with offerings of the things 
that nomish it, and praying ‘ Lord Fire, eat.’ 

Celsus. 

(wrote about 178 A.D.) 

Quotation in Origen : Against Celsus (ed. Koetschau) 

V, 41, 609 (C. 66) : (Celsus) says that not even the 

doctrine of heaven held by the Jews is peculiar to them, 

but — not to mention the details — ^was maintained long ago 
by the Persians also, as Herodotus, among other authorities, 
points out. 

ib. VII, 62, 738 (C. 66) : They cannot endure the sight of 

temples and altars and statues that the Persians 

object to them is recorded by Herodotus in the following passage 

(see Herod. 1, 131 , p. 3 supra) perhaps because we are 

to deny even that there are images of god, on the groimd that 
god has a different shape, as is held also by the Persians. They 
(lo not observe that they confute themselves when they say that 

the god made man ” in his own “ image,” the fact being that 
there is only a resemblance in form. 

See also under Origen. 

Athen^eus. 

(wrote after 193 A.D.) 

Dipnosophists (ed. Kaibel) V, 63, 220 C (C. 66) : Antis- 

thenes in the second book of his history of the Cyruses, 

reviles Alcibiades, saying that as well in his relations with women 
AS in his general manner of living he flouted all the restraints 
of law. He alleges, indeed, that, like the Persians, he had inter- 
course with his mother, his sister, and his daughter. 

ib. X, 45, 434d (C. 66): Darius who put down 

the Magians, had inscribed on his tomb : ‘ I was able to drink 
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great quantities of wine, and carried it well.’ Ctesias says that 
among the Indians the king is not allowed to drink to excess^ 
In Persia the king may do this on a single day only, namely,, 
the day of their sacrifice to Mithras. 

ib. XII, 9, 515a (C. 66-67): Agathocles in the third 

book of his work on Cyzicus says that the so-called golden 
water exists in Persia, and that it consists of seventy pools,, 
from which only the king and his eldest son may drink, the 
penalty being death for any one else who does so. 

ib. XIII, 3, 556b (C. 67) : In Persia the queen tolerates 

\he king’s numerous concubines because the king rules his wife 
as a master does his slave, and further because, according to^ 
Dino’s History of Persia, the concubines worship her. At 
any rate they do obeisance to her. 

ib. XIV, 44, 639c (C. 67) : Berosus in the third book 

of his History of Babylon says that the festival called Sacaea 
is celebrated in that city for five days in the month Lqos^ 
beginning with the sixteenth ; and that during this j)eriod 
it is customary for masters to be ruled by their slaves,, 
one of them, who is called ' zoganes,’ taking charge of the 
house and wearing a robe similar to that of the king. Ctesias 
also, in the second book of his Pca’sian History, mentions- 
this festival. 


Clement of Alexandria. 

(lived from about 150 A.D. to after 211 A.D.) 

Protrepticus (ed. Stahlin) 4, 52, 6 (C. 67) : If it is true that 
some, Cam by ses or Darius or other madman, made such attempts^ 
and that some one killed the Egyptian Apis, 1 feel amusement 
at his having killed their god, but indignation if he did so for the 
sake of gain. 

ib, 5, 65, 1 (C. 67) : The Magians in Persia pay honour 

to fire, as do many of the other inhabitants of Asia, and also 
the Macedonians, according to Diogenes in the first book of his 
History of Persia. Why should I instance the Sauromat®,, 
whom Nymphodorus in his ‘ Customs of the Barbarians ’ records 
as revering fiire, or the Persians and the Medes and the Magians t 
Dino says that they sacrifice in the open air, believing that the 
gods are revealed only in fire and water. 

ib, 3 (C. 67) : Berosus shows, however, in the third volume 
of his work on Chaldea, that after a long period of time they 
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began to adore anthropomorphic statues, this practice having 
been introduced by Artaxerxes the son of Darius and grandson 
of Ochus, who was the first to set up statues of Aphrodite 
Anaitis, which he did at Babylon, Susa, the two Ecbatanas (in 
Persia and Bactria), Damascus, and Sardis, thus suggesting to- 
those communities the duty of worshipping them. 

Paedagogus 1, 7, 55, 1 (C. 08) : We have not failed to give- 
consideration to the Persian institution of the royal tutors, as 
they are called, who are four in number and chosen by the 
Persian kings out of the whole Persian people according to 
ment and given charge of their sons. But their sons learn only 
to use the bow, and as soon as they have reached maturity have 
sexual relations with their sisters, mothers, and wives, not to 
mention innumerable concubines, exercising their sexual func- 
tions with the assiduity of the wild boar. 

Stromata (Ed. Stahlin) T, 15, 69, 6 (G. 240 ; C. 68) : 
Now^ (Democritus) visited Babylon, Persia and Egypt to- 
study under the Magians and the priests. Pythagoras was an 
ardent pupil of Zoroaster, the Persian Magian. Adherents of 
the school of Prodicus boast that they possess this man’s apocry- 
phal writings. 

ib. 70, 1 (C. 68) : Alexander in his work on Pythagorean 
symbols relates that Pythagoras studied with Zaratas, the 
Assyrian. 

ib. 21, 133, 2 (G, 240 ; C. 68) : The great Pythagoras always 
acted on the basis of foreknowledge ; likewise Abaris the 
Hyperborean, Aristeas of Proconnesus, Epimenides of Crete 
who went to Sparta, Zoroaster the Median, Empedocles of 
Acragas, and Phormio, the Laconian. 

ib. III, 6, 48, 3 (C. 68) : Why, even the Magians are careful 
to abstain from wine, the flesh of animals, and sexual inter- 
course, when they are worshipping angels or daemons. 

ib, V, 14, 103, 2-5 (G. 240 ; C. 68) : This same author (Plato),, 
in the tenth book of his Republic, mentions Er, the son of 
Armenius, a Pamphylian by birth, who was identical with Zo- 
roaster. Indeed, Zoroaster himself records : Zoroaster, the son 
of Armenius, a native of Pamphylia, who was killed in war, 
wrote this account of what he learned from the gods when he 
was in Hades,” Now Plato asserts that this Zoroaster, after 
lying for twelve days on the pyre, came back to life. Plata is 
alluding partly to his resurrection, partly to the fact that the 
road by which the souls ascend lies through the twelve signs of 

10 
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the Zodiac. He himself says that the same road leads down- 
ward again to birth. 

Bardesanes. 

(lived about 154 — ^223 A. D.) 

Quoted by Eusebius : Praeparatio Evangelica (ed. 
^Gaisford) VI, 10, 16, 275 CD. (C. 69) : Among the Persians it 
was customary for men to marry their daughters, sisters, and 
mothers. It was not only in that country and in that region 
that the Persians formed these unholy unions ; even those who 
lived out of Persia, who are called Magousai practise the same 
abomination and pass on .the same customs and habits to their 
children. Their descendants are numerous to the present day 
in Media, Egypt, Phrygia, and Galatia. 

Dio Cassius. 

(lived about 155-235 A. D.) 

History of Rome (ed. Melber) XXXVl, 48, 1 f. (C. 69) : 

Mithridates, when certain of his generals had subdued the 

land of Anaitis which belonged to Armenia and was sacred to 
some deity, after whom it was named, 2 feared, etc. 

ib. 53, 5 (C. 69) : The old man took over the treasures, 

and, having divided his army into three divisions, he passed the 
winter in person in the land of Anaitis, on the banks of the river 
Cyrnus. 

ib, (ed. Dindorf) LXIII, 5, 1 f (C. 69) : Tiridates .... spoke 

as follows : ‘ I came to you, my god, to do 

obeisance to you even as I do unto Mithras ; and I will be what- 
ever you decree ; for you are my fortune and my fate.^ 

ib, 7, 2 (C. 69) : Vologeses, although repeatedly summoned 
refused to go to Nero, and finally, annoyed by his importunity, 
sent back a message, in which he said : “ It is much easier for 
you than for me to make this long sea- voyage.” 

Tertullian. 

(flourished under Septimius Severus and Caracalla) 

Apologia (ed. Oehler) 9 (C, 69) : Ctesias says that the Persians 
have intimate relations with t^k mothers. 
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ib. 16 (C. 69-70) : We may perhaps be thought of like the 
Persians, though we do not adore a picture of the sun pamted 
on canvas, but the real sun;jror we have the sun itself in' 
its disk everywhere with us. 

Ad Nationes (cd. Reifferscheid and Wissowa) I, 16 (C. 70) : 
CJtesias affirms, Without qualification, that the Persians indulge 
freely in intercourse with their mothers, as conscious of what 
they are doing as they are strange to any feeling of horror 
at it. 


Adversus Marcionem (ed. Kroymann) 1, 13 (C. 70) : To. ... . 

say something also of that blot upon this world the same 

teachers of philosophy, whose subtleties are the source of all 
heresies, have proclaimed as gods certain substances which are 

entirely unworthy of the title, for, like the majority of 

physicists they feared that tlie substances in the universe, 

which are worshipped by the Magians in Persia, the hierophants 
in Egypt and the gymnosophists in India, and which, forsooth, 
are so very august, would to some extent cease to be regarded as 
gods. 


Melito of Sardis. 

In the Corpus Apologetarum IX, p. 425 : Now his (^.e., 
Hercules’) lust was intense, like that of his friend, Zoradus* the 

Persian Moreover, what shall I record concerning Nebo 

in Mabug ? ib : All the priests in Mabug know that he 
is the image of Orpheus, the Thrasian magian, just as 
Hadran is the image of Zaradusht, the Persian magian. 
These two magians practised the art of magic at a well 
that was in a forest in Mabug and in which dwelt an 
unclean spirit. This spirit used to work harm and sought to 
prevent the passage of anyone who was endeavouring to cross 
that district in which the citadel of Mabug is now situated. 
Moreover, these same magians in accordance with the secret 
potency inherent in their magic art, laid upon Simis, the 
daughter of Hadad, the task of drawing water from the s^ 
and pouring it into the well that the spirit might not come 
forth and do its evil work. 


♦ This may be a reference to Zoroaster, although Melito seems 
to regard him as a different person from Zaradusht mentioned in the 
mext passage. 
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Sextus Empieicus. 

(flourished at the end of the second century A. D.) 

Pyrrhonis Hypotyposes (ed. Mutschmann) I, 152 (C. 70) :: 

This habit we oppose to the others, first as a law, when 

we say that among us sexual intercourse with one’s mother is 
forbidden, while in Persia this form of marriage is a custom. 

ib. Ill, 205 (C. 70): The. Persians and among 

them especially the Magians, who are reputed to practise the 
philosophic life, marry their mothers. 

ib, 228 (C. 70) : They say that the Persians impale 

their dead and embalm theifi in carbonate of soda, after which 
they wrap them tightly in linen bandages. 

Numenius. 

(flourished at the same time) 

Quoted by Eusebius : Praeparatio Evangelica (ed. Gaisford)j 
IX, 7, 1, 411 be. (C. 70-71) : I will lay before you the following 
statements of the Pythagorean philosopher himself, I mean 
Numenius, in the first book of his treatise, On the Good : “ For 
this purpose it will be necessary to go back, with explanations 
and indications of the evidence adducible from Plato, and relate 
what is said to the sayings of Pythagoras, and also to invoke 
the most important peoples and cite their cults and doctrines 
and also their foundations, as Plato does. 1 speak of those 
instituted by the Brahmans, the Jews, the Magians, and the 
Egyptians.’* 

PSEUnO-G ALLISTH KN ES . 

(wrote about 200 A. D.) 

Arrian’s ‘ Anabasis ’ and ‘ Indian War.’ (ed. Mueller, in 
Deubner, Arriani anabasis et Indica) I, 36 (C. 71) : I myself, 
the divine Darius, King of Kings, kinsman of the gods, who share 
the throne of Mithras and the rising of the sun, order and com- 
mand you, Alexander, my slave, as follows. 

ih. 38 (C. 71) : From Alexander the king, son of Philip the 
king and of Olympias, to the great king of Persia, King of Kings, 
who shares the throne of the gods and the rising of the sun, 
greeting. It is disgraceful for Darius, the mighty king of Persia, 
who boasts such mighty power and who shares the throne of 
the gods and the rising of the sun, to fall to the mean condition 
of a slave to a mere mortal such as Alexander. 
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ib, 39 (C. 71) : To the great god, King Darius, greeting. . . . 
Darius, the great god, King of Kings, to all his satraps and 
generals, greeting. 

ib, II, 14 (C. 71) : Alexander when the foreign 

delegates were all assembled, came within a little of doing 
obeisance to the person of Darius, believing him to be a god 
who had come down from Olympus and adorned himself in 
the robes of the barbarians. 

ib, 18 (C. 71) : Similarly he saw also the tomb of 

Cyrus, which was under the open sky, a tower of twelve stories, 
in the topmost of which Cyrus lay in a golden bath. He was 
•cov6'red with glass, through which his hair and indeed his whole 
body was visible. 

ih. III, 34 (C. 71) : The Persians fought the Macedo- 

nians with the object of recovering Alexander and proclaimed 
him to be Mithras.! The Macedonians made a counter-claim, 
wishing to take him back to Macedonia. 

Aelian. 


(lived about 175-235 A. D.) 

Varia Historia (ed. Hercher) I, 22 (C. 72) : These were the 
gifts regularly presented by the king (of Persia) to ambassadors 
who came to his court, whether they came from Greek or from 
barbarian states. 

ib, 31 (C. 72) : This custom of the Persians is ob.served by 
them with as much care as any. When the king proceeds to 
Persia, all the Persians bring presents to him, each according 
to his own ability. As they are engaged in agriculture, being 
yeoman — farmers whose labour is on the land — they do not offer 
him very expensive gifts, while avoiding objects of no value at 
all. Some bring him cattle or sheep, others corn or wine. 
When he passes with his train each man lays his gifts before 
him, for so they are called, and as such they are regarded by 
the king. Men in even more humble circumstances bring 
milk, dates, cheese, fruits in season, or first fruits of the other 
products of the country. 

ib. 32 (C. 72) : Artaxerxes said ‘ water is tike 

best thing of all.’ 
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ib, 33 (C. 72) : Omises brought a very large mulberry in a 
basket to Artaxerxes, the King, when he was travelling through 
the land of Persia. Wherefore the king, lost in amazement 
at its size sent him princely gifts, adding the remark : 

By Mithras, this man by industrious care such as this will be 
able, in my judgment, to make a great city out of a small one.’' 

ib, II, 14 (C. 72) : This Xerxes made himself ridiculous by 
the contempt he showed for the sea and the land, the works of 
Zeus, and by making a road oyer the water and a channel 
through a mountain, and further by the slavish veneration which 
he paid to a i)lane-tree. At least, the story runs that in Lydia 
he saw an immense plane-tree, to which on that day he paid no 
attention whatever, using the vacant space about it as a place 
wherein to rest his animals. But later he affixed to it expensive 
ornaments, honouring its branches with necklaces and bracelets, 
and left behind a man to look after it, as though to guard and 
protect a loved object. 

ib. 17 (C. 72-73) : The wise Magians in Persia know the art 
of divination as well as all the other subjects which it is right 
for them to know. They actually predicted, by means of 
certain mystic signs, the barbarous treatment which Ochus 
meted out to his subjects and the bloodthirstiness of his 
character. For when, on the death of his father Artaxerxes, 
Ochus succeeded to the throne of Persia, the Magians instructed 
one of the eunuchs who were standing by to be careful to notice 
what food Oi hus tried first from the table that was set before 
him. The eunuoli standing at his side and watching for this, Ochus 
stretched out his hands and with the right took up one of the 
knives that were set before him, while with the left hand he 
drew towards him the largest loaf on the table, and then putting 
some meat on it, cut it up and ate ravenously. The Magians, 
when they heard this, made the two predictions that follow : that 
during his reign there would be good crops and many murders. 

ib. TV, 8 (C. 73) : The Egyptians called Ochus, in their native 
tongue Onos (ass) mocking his dull wit by comparing him to 
the animal which showed the same weakness. In revenge for 
this Ochus seized Apis (the bull) by force and sacrificed it to* 
Onos (the ass). 

ib. VI, 8 (C. 73) : He also (sc. Ochus), when in Egypt, slew 
Apis, as Cambyses had done before him. 
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ib, IX, 3 (C. 73) : First in order were five-hundred 

Persians, the so-called Apple-Bearers, standing within jfche 
gates round it (sc. the tent of Alepcander). 

ib. 39 (C. 73).: Who would not agree that these lovers were 
ridiculous and eccentric ? First Xerxes, for falling in love with a 
plane-tree, etc. 

ib, XII, 1 (C. 73) : (Cyrus) was about to drink according tO’ 
the Persian fashion. For the Persians, after taking their fill 
of food, relax themselves freely with wine and in drinking 
healths, getting ready for their drink as though to meet an 
adversary. 

The Nature of Animals VI, 39 (C. 73) ; The fathers 

kill most of their male offspring when young, to prevent their 
covering their mothers, as they would if allowed to reach the 
age of puberty. Such a relation appears, indeed, to be a pollution 
and an abomination even as between irrational- creatures. Yet,. 
O Persians, Cyrus and Parysatis thought it honourable and law- 
ful, and Cyrus loved his mother evilly, and was loved by her in 
like manner. 

ib. X, 28 (C. 73-74) : The Busiritae and Egyptian Abydos- 
and the city of the Lycus loathe the sound of the trumpet as 
having some resemblance to the braying of an ass. Besides,, 
all who are devoted to the worship of Sarapis, hate the 
ass. Ochus the Persian knew this, as is shown by the fact that 
he put Apis to death -and deified the ass ; for he wanted to wound 
the feelings of the Egyptians as deeply as he could. But in tho 
end the sacred buU was avenged, when Ochus met with a 
fate which he thoroughly deserved and which was not less 
terrible than that suffered by Cambyses, the first to commit 
this impious act. 

ib. XII, 23 (C. 74) : In the land of Elam there is a temple to 
Anaitis, where tame lions welcome and fawn upon those who pass* 
into the temple. 

Fragments (ed. Hercher) 35 (C. 74) : He (Ochus) sacrificed 
the he-goat at Mende, which was sacred to Pan, and, misgiridf^ 
man that he was, had an elaborate meal of its flesh served up to 
him, and ate his fill of it. ^ 

ib. 37 (C. 74) : Ochus, having put Apis to death, desired to 
hand it over to the cooks to be cut up and served to him for 
dinner. 
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Pseudo-Lucian. 

(wrote in 212 or 213 A. D.) 

Works of Lucian (ed. Jacobitz), Makrobioi 4 (C. 74) : 
It is recorded that certain classes of men are long-lived in con- 
sequence of the kind of life they lead, as for example the 

so-called Magians, an order of seers who are dedicated to the 
service of the gods, and who are found among the Persians, 
the Parthians, the Bactrians, the Chorasmians, the Areians, 
the Sacae, the Medes and many other barbarian peoples. They 
have strong constitutions and live to a great age, for their pro- 
fession as Magians makes it incumbent upon them to observe 
strict rules of life. 

Diogenes of Laerte. 

(wrote under Alexander Severus and his successors) 

Lives of the Philosophers (ed. Huebner) Introduction I, I 
(C. 74) : Some authorities hold that philosophical speculatior, 
was derived from the barbarians, on the ground of the rise of 
the Magians among the Persians. 

ib. 2, 2 ( G. 241 ; C. 74 ) : Hermodorus, of the Platonic 
school, states in his treatise on mathematics that the period 
from the Magians, over whom Zoroaster the Persian ruled, to 
the capture of Troy w^as five (two MSS read six) thousand years. 
Xanthus, the Lydian, counts six thousand years between 
Zoroaster and the Greek expedition of Xerxes, claiming that a 
large number of Magians followed him in succession — the 
several Ostanes, Astrampsychi, Gobryae and Pazatee, down to 
the subjugation of the Persians by Alexander. 

ib. 5/. Of. (0.74-5): saying that philosophy originated 

with the barbarians. And they describe its character among 
the several peoples. And they say that.... the Magians are 
engaged in the service of the gods and in sacrifices and prayers, 
it being believed that their prayers alone are heard ; and that 
they give an account of the substance and origin of the gods, 
whom they declare to be fire and earth and water, condemning 
wooden images and above rll those who say that there are male 
and female gods. 7. They are also said to hold d scourse on 
justice, and to regard cremation as impious, but not to think 
intercourse with one’s mother or sister as illegitimate. This 
is the account given by Sotio in his twenty-third book. It is 
said, further, that they practise divination and prediction, and 
that the gods appear to them and speak, and also that the air is 
full of forms which rise in exhalations of vapour and are visible 
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to the eyes of the sharp-sighted. They forbid ornaments and. 
the wearing of gold. They dress in white, sleep on straw, and 
feed on vegetables, cheese and inferior bread. They carry a 
reed-staff, which, it is said, they used to stick into the cheese,, 
which they lifted up and ate. 

ih. 8-9 (G. 241-242 ; C. 75) r According to Aristotle in his 
treatise on Magic, and to Dino in the fifth book of his histo- 
ries, (the Magians) were not acquainted with sorcery. Dino also 
says that ‘‘ Zoroaster ” means one who sacrifices to the stars, 
a statement in which Hermodorus agrees. Aristotle holds in 
his first book on philosophy that the Magians were older than 
the Egyptians ; that there are two independent powers, a good 
daemon and a bad one, the former named Zeus and 
Oromasdes, the latter Hades and Arimanius. The same asser- 
tion is likewise made by Hermippus in his first book on the 
Magians, by Eudoxus in his Periodus, and by Theopompus in 
the eighth chapter of his Philippics, 9, this last writer 
stating that according to the Magians men will come to life 
again and be immortal and that existing things will continue- 
to exist under their present names. This assertion is supported, 
by Eudemus of Rhodes. Hecataeus records besides that 
according to the Magians the gods had been created. Clear - 
chus of Soli in his book on education holds the gymno- 
sophists to be descendants of the Magians, while some claim 
that the Jews are also. In addition, those who have written 
the history of the Magians blame Herodotus, insisting that 
Xerxes would never have shot arrows at the sun or sunk fetters 
into the sea, when he had learnt from the Magians that these 
were gods ; they allow on the other hand that it was quite 
natural that he should throw down the statues. 

ib. II, 5, 24, 54 (C. 75) : Aristotle says that a certain 

Magian came to Athens from Sj’xia, and, in addition to passing 
other severe judgments upon Socrates, actually foretold that he 
would die a violent death. 

ib, IX, 11, If., 61 (C, 76): Pyrrho was a pupil of 

Bryso, son of Stilpo, as we are told by Alexander in his Chro- 
nicles ; later following Anaxarchus everywhere, and associating 
with the gymnosophists in India and also with the Magians. 

Hippolytus. 

(died 236 or 237 A. D.) 

- Refutation of all Heresies (Ed. Wendland) I, 2, 12-14, (G. 

240-241, under Origen ; C. 76): Diodorus the Eretriaa 

U 
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and Aristoxi^nus the musician state that Pythagoras visited 
Zaratas, the Chaldaean, who taught him the doctrine that for all 
things there are two primal causes, Father and Mother, The 
Father is light and the Mother darkness, the parts of light 
being warmth, dryness, lightness, and quick movement, 
whereas those of darkness are cold, moisture, weight and 
slowness. Of these the whole world is made, that is, of male 
and female. 13. They say that the world is constituted 
according to the laws of musical harmony, because the sun’s 
full period is harmonic. Concerning the things that are 
derived from earth and from the universe these authors 
claim that Zaratas sets forth the following doctrine : there are 
two daemons, one celestial, the other chthonic ; the chthonic, 
which is water, brought about the creation of things on the 
earth ; the celestial, which is fire, partakes of the air and is hot 
and cold. Hence it is maintained that none of these destroys or 
defiles the soul, for these da3mons constitute the essential 
nature of all things. 14. It is said that the eating of beans 
is forbidden because Zaratas declared the bean was already in 
existence when at the very beginning of the universe the eartli 
was still in the process of being compounded and formed. 

ih, IV, 43, 3 (C. 76) : Those Persians who thi^^^^they 

have attained to a close insight into the truth maintdln^B^'that 
god was shining, a light suspended in the air. 

ib* V, 14, 8 (C, 241, under Origen ; C. 76) : The right hand 
power exercises authority over fruits ; ignorance called this 
Men in whose image were created Bumegas, Ostanes, Hermes 
Trismegistus, Curites, Petosirus, Zodarium, Berosus, Astramp- 
-sychus, Zoroastris. 

ib, VI, 23, 2 (G. 241, under Origen; C. 76) : Zaratas, the 
teacher of Pythagoras, called unity Father, and the number 
tw'o, Mother. 


Obtgen. 

(lived about 184 — 2o0 A. I).) 

Against Celsus (ed. Koetschan) I, 5, 324 (C. 77) : He 

iCelsus) reports that the Persians also hold this opinion 

(sc. that they do not believe in gods that are fashioned by the 
hand of man), and he quotes Herodotus to this effect. 

ib, 16, 335 (G. 240 ; C. 77) : Consider then if (Celsus) 
in his mischief-making did not promptly exclude Moses also 
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from the list of wise men, claiming that Linus, Musaeus, Orpheus, 
Pijierecydeto, Zoroaster the Persian, and Pythagoras had made 
distinction among men of this class and had introduced into 
books their own teachings which have been preserved to 
this day. 

24, 342 (C. 77) : If we can establish the nature 

of real names, some of which are used by the wise men of Egypt, 
or the more erudite of the Magians in Persia or the Brahmans or 

XSamanaeans among the Indian philosophers then we shall 

say that the word Sabaoth denotes, not anything ordinary 

or created, but something of m3 stic and divine import. 

ib, V, 27, 597 (C. 77) : Let any one who will tell 

us if the Scythian laws — come, sptnd^ ! — about the burial 

of their fathers are right, or the laws of the Persians, when they 
do not prevent mothers from marrying their own sons or fathers 
theur own daughters. 

lb. 44, 611 (C, 77-78) : Celsus considers that the 

doctrine of heaven is identical with the doctrine of god and says 
that the Persians perform sacriliees to Zeus in a manner similar 
to that of the Jeus, both peoples ascending the highest moun- 
tains for the purpose. He does not observe that the Jews, 
just as they knew one god, in like manner knew one holy house 
of prayer, one altar for the sacrifice of burnt -offerings, one censer 
for the burning of incense and one high-priest of God. So that 
there was no resemblance between the rites of the Jews and the 
Persians, when the latter ascended the highest mountains, which 
are numerous enough, and there performed sacrifices which were 
entirely unlike those ordained by the law of Moses. For in 
obedience to that law the Jewish priests worshipped “ the 
heavenly powers by tokens and in secret,” settijig out in secret 
the intention of the law with regard to the sacrifices and the 
objects of which these sacrifices were tokens. The Persians 
therefore are free to call the whole circle of the heaven Zeus ; 
but we maintain that the heaven is neither Zeus nor God, for 
we know that even one of those who are inferior to God ascended 
into regions above the heavens and all sensible nature. 

ib VI, 80, 693 (C. 78) : Celsus classes the Magians as one of 
the most inspired peoples. It was their “magic” — a word 
derived from their name — which has gained a footing among the 
other peoples also, to the ruin and destruction of all who practise 
it.... The Persians, who marry their mothers and have inter- 
course with their sisters, are regarded by Celsus as an inspired 
race of men. 
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ib. VII, 63, 739 (C. 78) : The Persians cannot endure the sight 
of temples, altars, or statues. 

ib, 64, 739 (C. 78) : Just as this one thing, abstinence' 

from adultery, though it has the appearance of being one thing, 
is in reality found to take numerous forms, according to the 
doctrines and purposes of those who observe it, so also, among 
those who abjure the worship of the divine at altars or statues, 
or in temples, the Scythians or the Libyan Nomades or the 
unbelieving Seres or the Persians do this for reasons different 
from those which actuate the Christians or Jews in their intole-^ 
ranee of this alleged form of worshijipiiig the divine. 

ib. 65, 740 (C. 78 ) : I have dealt above with the refusal of 
the Persians to build temples and with their worship of the sun 

and of the works of God — all of w hich is forbidden to us 

This then, added to what was said before, will suffice as a 
criticism of the Persian people, who abjure altars and statues, but 
worship “ the creation in the form of the creator.'’ 

Cyprian. 

(died 258 A.D.) 

Idols arc not Gods (ed. Hartel) 6 (C 78) : Ostanes both denies 
that the form of the true God can ])e seen, and affirms that real 
angels attend his throne. 


Philo.stratus. 

(w rote under Philip the Arab) 

Life of Apollonius (ed, Kayser) I, 18(0.78): He..., had a 
high opinion of the Magiaus, who inhabit Babylon and Susa. 

ib. 31 (C. 79) : When he (Apollonius) approached and 

saluted him, the king (of Persia) addressed him in Greek, bid- 
ding him join him in performing a sacrifice ; for he was on the 
point of sacrificing a white horse of the best Nisaean breed to 
the Sun, and had decked out the animal w ith trappings as though 
for a procession. Apollonius, how ever, said in reply : ‘‘ 0 king, 
do you make sacrifice after your fashion, and allow me to do 
so in mine.” 

Lives of the Sophists (ed. Kayser) A’ i’ 209 (C 79) : Prota- 
goras .... the sophist of Abdera w as a pupil of Democritus in 
that city, and associated with the Magians from Persia at the 
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“time of Xerxes’ expedition against Greece. For his father 
Maeander, one of the richest men in Thrace, entertained Xerxes 
at }iis home and by his favour was able to put his son in contact 
with the Magians, for the latter, unless with the king’s permission, 
•do not give instruction except to men of the Persian race. I 
consider the heterodoxy of Protagoras, which led him to profess 
agnosticism with regard to the existence of gods, to be due to 
this Persian education. For the Magians, though they invoke 
the gods before practising their secret rites, undermine the open 
profession of belief in the divine through their disinclination to 
appear to owe their power to it. 

Caius Julius Solinus Polyhistor. 

(lived about 250 A.D.) 

(G 244) : The first ciy of the newly born is a wail, for the 
reason that the sensation of pleasure does not come until the 
fortieth day. Thus we have heard it said that only one human 
being laughed in the first hour after birth, namely, Zoroaster 
who was afterwards very highly skilled in the noblest arts. 

Collectanea Rerum Memorabilium (ed. Mommsen) 55, 2 (C 
79) : Next, this region extends as far as the stronghold off 
Fidasarcida , wdiich is occupied by the Magians ; in it is the tomb 
of Cyrus. 

Porphyry. 

(born 233 A.D. ; died about 304 A.D.) 

Vita Pythagoras (ed. Nauck) (5 ((/ 79 ): It is said that he 
heard the teaching of the Magians and adopted their opinions as 
to the worship of the gods and th<> rest of their doctrines as to 
the conduct of life, 

ib, 6 (G 242; C 79-80) ; At Babylon Pythagoras associated witH 
.the Chaldeans and visited Zaratus by whom he was cleansed 
of the pollutions of his earlier life and leceived instruction as 
to the source whence zealots might obtain sanctification ; he also 
learned from him his theory of nature and how^ the universe had 
its beginning. Indeed, through his travels among these nations, 
Pythagoras came into contact with the greater part of knowledge. 

ib, 41 (C. 80) : He gave the following advice: that men 
should, above all, observe the truth, as this w^as the only thing ik 
•which men could imitate god. For, as he learnt from the 
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Magians, the god, whom they call Horomasdes, in his bodiljr 
form resembled light, in his soul, truth. 

De Antro Nymphariim (ed. Nauck), 6 (G. 242 — 243 ; C. 80) : 
In this manner the Persians also initiate a novice by conduct- 
ing him down the road by which souls descend and back 
again up the returning road ; they call the place a cave. At first, 
Eubulus tells us, Zoroaster dedicated to the worship of Mithras, 
the maker and father of all things, a natural cave among the 
mountains hard by Peisia, a recess embellished with flowers and 
containing springs of water : for the cave suggested to him 
the form of the world that Mithras created, while its contents, 
in respect of their relative situation, symbolized the component 
parts and climates of the Vorld. After Zoroaster the practice 
of conducting the holy rites in caves and grottoes whether 
natural or artificial became general among the other peoples 
also. 

De Abstinentia (ed, Nauek) IV. 16 ( C.80) : In... .Persia those 
who arc expert- in the love of the divine, and who attend to its 
worship, aie called Magians ; for this, in the native tongue is 
what is denoted by the word Magian ”. This class is so import- 
ant, and so highly esteemed, among the Persians, that even 
Darius, the son of Hystaspes, had inscribed on his tomb, in 
addition to everything else, a mention of the fact that he had 
taught the magic art. According to Eubulus, who wrote an 
account of Mithras in many volumes, the Magians are divided 
into three orders — ^the first of which, comprising the most erudite, 
will not eat or kill any living thing, but cling to the early practice 
of abtaining from living beings ; the second partake of animal 
flesh but will not kill any domesticated animal ; even the third 
order, so far like the other two, will not touch any and every 
animal. For all three orders b#dieve that metempsychosis is true 
in the case of primordial existences, which belief they seem to 
illustrate in the mysteries of Mithras. 

De Vita Plotini (Plotini Enneades, ed. Volkmann) Iff* 
(G 243 ; C 80-81) : In his time (i.c., of Plotinus) there were 
many Christians as well as other sectaries, such as followers 
of Adelphius and Aquilinus, who had been won over from the 
ancient philosophy ; these acquired vast numbers of the works 
of Alexander the Libyan, of Philocomus, of Demostratus, and 
of Lydus, and by professing to give revelations of Zoroaster, 
Zostrianus, Nicotheus, Allogenes, Mesus and others of that order 
deceived many persons and were themselves deceived, since even 
Plato did not come near to probing fully the depths of intelligible' 
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being. Hence in his discussions Plotinus put forth many refuta- 
tions of these views, but in a book which we in our writings 
have employed against the Gnostics left it to us to come to our 
own conclusions as to all other matters. Amelius in attacking 
Zostrianus’ treatise composed as many as forty books. I, Por- 
phyry, also have confuted Zoroaster’s work, essaying to show 
that it is spurious, of recent origin, and invented by the founders 
of the sect so as to make it appear that the doctrines which they 
Chose to revere were those of the ancient Zoroaster. 

Arnobius. 

(wrote under Diocletian) 

Ad versus Nationes (ed. Reifferscheid, 1,5 (G. 2-42; C 81) : 
Did this unpopularity of ours arise from the fact that the 
Assyrians and Bactrians, under the leadership respectively of 
Ninus and Zoroaster, fought not only with wea])ons, and armies, 
but also with the aid of the Magians and the occult teachings of 
the Chaldeans ? 

ib, 52 (G 242 ; C 81) : Como, then, and let Zoroaster, the 
Magus of Bactria, come through the zone of lire from the inner 
circle that we may agree with the author Hermippus ; may there 
also come with him Armen ius the Pamphylian, the grandson of 
Zostrianus and close associate of Cyrus, whose achievements 
Ctesias sets forth in the first book of his histories. 

2 * 6 . IV, 12 (C. 81): The Magians .... relate that, after their 
invocations, anti-gods quite often steal up, instead of the gods 
they have summoned ; and that the former are spirits of a 
grosser substance, which pass themselves olf as gods and deceive- 
the ignorant with their lies and pretences. 

Greek Papyrus. 

(Probably between third and fourth centuries, A.D. (G.M. 312): 
The name Zoroaster, the Persian ”, appears without further 
qualification in a Greek magic papyrus published by Leemans, 
Papyri Graeci Musei Antiquarii !^blici Lugduni Batavorum,, 
Leiden, 1883-1885, vol. ii, pp. 154-155. 

Flavius Vopiscus. 

(wrote about 305 A.D.) 

(Peter: Scriptures Historiae Augustae) Aurelianus, 6 , 5 
(C 81) : Moreover, when he went as ambassador to Persia he 
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was given a bowl of the type which is usually presented to the 
emperors by the Persian king. On it was an engraved represen- 
tation of the Slip in the form in which it was worshipped in the 
temple in which his mother had been priestess, 

Eusebius of Caesarea. 

(lived about 262 to 340 A.D.) 

Praeparatio Evangelica (ed. Gaisford) X, 9, 10, 484 d (G 243 ; 
C 81) : The city known as Nineveh among the Hebrews was 
named after Ninus in whose time Zoroaster the Magian was king 
of the Bactrians. Semiramis was the consort of Ninus and 
succeeded him on the throne. Hence Abraham was contempo- 
rary with them. 

Chronica (ed. Aucher) (to year 9 of Abraham) II, 35 (G 243) : 
Zoroaster, the Magian, is held to be a famous king of the 
Bactrians ; Ninus fought a successful war against him. 

L ACT ANTI us. 

(died about 340 A.D.) 

Divinae Institutiones (ed. Brandt) VII, 18, 2 (C. 82) : 

‘Hystaspes. . .after his account of the vices of the last years, of 
this century, says that the good and the faithful will be separated 
from the malefactors and will stretch out their hands to heaven 
with tears and lamentations and will implore the help of Jupi- 
ter ; and that Jupiter will look down upon the earth and listen 
to the prayers of men, and will destroy the wicked. 

Lactantius 1\,acidus. 

ed. Jahnke, Commentary on Book IV, pp. 228-9 : “ The 
complete system of the threefold universe resembles that old 
painting in which are dex»icted the torments of the damned and 
the ascent to God. Now he calls God the demiurge,’' it being 
wrong to know his name. Innumerable philosophers and Magi- 
ans, and also the Persians, affirm that in reality there is, in 
addition to the gods whom all know, and who are worshipped in 
temples, another god who is superior to them and lord in the 
highest degree : he assigns their functions and positions to the 
other divinities ; and of this stock the Sun and the Moon are the 
sole representatives. The other gods, who are said to be carried 
around by the globe, owe their brightness to exhalations from 
the supreme g^ ; the chief authorities for this view being 
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Pythagoras, Plato, and even Tages. But it is outrageous to 
belie vOy as some do, that this supreme god has anything to do 
with wicked arts or the practices of magic. Now the poet iri his 
verses spoke of “ him in a way which implied that he knew his 
name, and referred to it later in such a way as to disclose it. 
But his main object in speaking thus of “him ” was to inspire 
fear, and the belief that he knew the name. If, hoMever, it is 
wrong for the name to be known, it could not be learnt by the 
poet. Even though the Magians possess gems which they believe 
to be inscribed with names of God, the fact is that the name 
of God cannot be known by any man. I will now explain th® 
truth of the whole matter. Can we know^ the name of this god 
who with a mere nod governs and holds together all that is, 
whose will ever 3 dhing obe 3 ^s, whose universe transcends thought 
and has no limits ^ But the Magians, wishing to understand, 
as they thought, the several names of the divine virtue, quite 
wrongly applied names more or less in accordance with the 
natural function of each, and attempted to give to Gcd a name 
by attaching to him the laudable attributes of a multiplicity of 
divinities, using words derived, more or less, from the effect 
produced byeich virtue thus attributed tohifn. 

Firmicus Mateknus. 

(wrote in or 347 A.D.) 

De Errore Profanarum Religionum (cd. Ziegler) 5 (C. 82) : 
All the Persians and Magians who inhabit the Region of Persia 
honour fire before everything else and hold that it should have 
first place among all the elements. And so they distinguish its 
powers as two in number, applying its nature to that of the two 
sexes and allotting the substance of male and female each to &' 
form of fire. And woman that determine as having three faces, 
and connect her with hideous serpents. This they do to avoid 
disagreeing in any wa 3 " with their master the devil, and to 
secure that their goddess, in bringing forth serpents, be adorned 
with the foul insignia of the devil. 

Pseudo-Clement. 

(wrote 350-400 A.D.) 

Homilies (Lagarde, Clementina) VI, 10 (C. 82) : Observe 
please, that all such things, without distinction, embody the 
' same allegory; You must consider that the sun which traverses 
the heavens is Appollo, who is son of Zeus, and is also called 
Mithras, as he fulfils the revolution of the year. 


12 
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ih. IX, 4ff. (G. 239 ; C. 82-83) : In his turn in the succession 
a certain man of this family (i.e. of Cham), called Nebrod,. 
received the magic art as though he were a giant who chose to 
think thoughts in opposition to God ; he it is whom the Greeks 
knew as Zoroaster. After the flood he became covetous of the 
kingship, and, being a great IMagian, with his magic devices 
he constrained the star presiding over the destiny of the evil 
king then on the throne to yield the kingship. The latter, 
however, inasmuch as he was the ruler and had authority over 
the one who was attempting the violence, brought down the 
royal fire upon him that he might honour his oath and punish 
him who had first resorted to constraint . 5 . Now when Nebrod 
the Magian had been slain by the lightning that had fallen 
from heaven to earth, his name was changed to Zoroaster, for 
the reason that the stream of living fire from the star had 
descended upon him. But the foolish people of those days 
believing that because of his friendship with God his soul had 
been summoned by the lightning bolt, buried the remains of his 
body, honoured his tomb by tlie erection of a shrine in that 
place in Persia where the fire had come down, and revered him 
as a god. Following this example their successors mark by 
means of shrines their veneration of those who are killed by 
lightning, on the theory that they are friends of God, and erect 
lifelike images of them. fi. Since the Persians were the first to 
collect and to j)reserve with special care the embers of a fallen 
lightning-bolt as well as to revere celestial fire as a god and to 
do homage to it, they were honoured by this very fire in being 
given the first kingship. After this the Babylonians stole the 
coals of this fire, conveyed it to their own shrines, worshipped it 
and themselves succeeded to the royal j)ower. 

Recognitiones (Migne, Patrologia Graeca I) I, 30 (C. 83) : In 
the seventeenth generation Nemrod was the first to hold the 
kingship in Babylonia and there built a city ; removing thence 
to Persia he taught the Persians to worship fire. 

ib, IV, 27 ff. (G. 238-239 ; C. 83-84) : One of these, named 
Cham, transmitted to a certain one of his sons, who was known 
as Mesraim and from whom the Egyptians, Babylonians and 
Persians are descended, the doctrine of magic which was then 
only imperfectly understood. This man the people of that time 
called Zoroaster, honouring him as the originator of magic; 
indeed, numerous books on this subject bear his name. By 
maUng many careful observations of the stars and through a 
desire to appear to men as a god he began to draw out sparklike ■ 
emanations from the stars and to show^ them to his fellowmen. 
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SO that these untutored and ignorant people might be led to* 
stand a^ast before them as before a miracle ; but in his intense 
ambition to enhance his reputation in this way he attempted 
this ta^k so often that he was set on fire by the very doesemon 
with whom he associated to excess and was entirely consumed, 
28. But the foolish people of that day when they ought 
assuredly to have abandoned the opinion they held concerning 
him (for, of course, they had seen it refuted by the penalty of 
death), exalted him all the more. For example, they erected a 
sepulchre in his honour, and, as though he were a favorite of the 
god and had been borne aloft to heaven on a bolt of lightning, 
they made so ])old as to worship him and to revere him as a 
living star. Hence, after his decease the name of Zoroaster, 
that is to say, living star,” was given him by those who, a 
single generation later, had come under the influence of the 
Greek tongue. In a word, even today, following this precedent, 
many people venerate as friends of God those who have been 
killed by lightning and whom they have honoured with imposing 
sepulchres. Thus, he began his ministry in the fourteenth gene- 
ration and died in the fifteenth, in which the tower was built, 
and the languages of men w'cre greatly multiplied. 29. The 
first of these men to gain the title of king (and this in suite of 
his magic art, on the theory that a flash of fire had descended 
upon him) was Nemrod, the same man who is called Ninus 
by the Greeks, from him the city of Nineveh gets its name. In 
this way, then, the various erroneous superstitions had their 
origin in magic 

The very [»eople who had originally been deceived collected 
the ashes of the man that had been burned by the anger of the 
god to whom he had been excessively offensive, on the ground 
that the ashes were relics of the lightning-bolt, gave them to the 
Persians, in order that the fire, as a divine flame that had fallen 
from heaven, might be preserved by a perpetual succession of 
watchers and be worshipped as a god from above. 

zd. IX, 20 (C, 84) : It is the custom in Persia to take both 
sisters and daughters to wife, and in the whole of that region 
the Persians ]>ractise incestuous marriages. 

ib. 21 (C. 84) ; Some of the same Persian people emigrated 
to foreign parts, and were known as Magusaei. Descendants of 
these are found even now in Media and Parthia, and a certain 
number even in Egypt ; more, however, inhabit Galatia and 
Phrygia. They all, even when they have settled in foreign 
countries, preserve unchanged the incestuous feature of this, 
tradition and pass it on to their posterity. 


<1 
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Ammiantjs Maroellinus. 

(Wrote about 360 A.D.) 

History (ed. Clark) XVTI, 5, lH. (C. 84) : The king of Persia 
... ,2. sent a letter to Constantins. . . ., the tenor of which I 
have learnt was as follows : 3. “ Sapor, king of kings, partner 
of the stars, brother of the sun and moon, to Constantins Caesar 
my brother greeting, etc.'’ 

Vb, XXI, 13, 4 (C. 84) : The Persians » . . .also worship the spirit 
of silence. 

XXIII, 6, 4f. (C. 84) : With the chief men rivalling the 
populace in expressing their approbation, he (Arsaces) was, as 
they believe, the first through the dedication pronounced in 
this ceremony he had instituted, to be made one with the stars. 
5. In consequence, until this day the arrogant kings of this 
same people allow themselves to be addressed as the brothers 
of the sun and moon. 

ih. 32 (C. 84) : In these parts are the fertile territories 
of the Magians ; and now that I have come to them, it will 
not be out of place to give a short account of this sect and their 
activities. 


ih, 32-34 (G 244-245 ; C. 84-85) : Plato, the most eminent 
authority on notable views and beliefs, asserts that in mystic 
language magia ’’ is “ hagistia,” an exceedingly j)ure form of 
the cult of the divine. To the lore of this cult many 
additions derived from the occult teachings of the Chaldeans 
were made in primitive times by Zoroaster, the Bactrian, and 
later by Hystaspes, the wise kmg and the father of Darius. 
33. The latter while boldly exploring the hidden soUtudes of 
upper India came to a certain lonely wood of whose peace and 
stillness the Brahmans, pronouncedly inclined to contemplation 
as they were, were taking advantage. By them he was tutored 
in the laws governing the movements of the universe and the 
constellations as well as in the pure and undefiled ceremonies of 
divine worship so far as he could comprehend them, and some of 
the things he learned he combined wdth the doctrine of the 
Magians, namely, those things w^hich, along with instruction 
in prophecy, each Brahman transmits to posterity through 
his own immediate ofiPspring. A vast number of his descendants 
in continuous succession from the remote past to the present day 
have been consecrated to the worship of the gods. Moreover, 
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it is said (if it is fair to believe it) that they preserve perpetually 
on their hearths fire that has fallen frqm heaven, a small measure 
of which, according to report, was in olden times carried before 
the kings of Asia as an omen of good fortune. 

ib, 35 f . (C. 85) ; Originally the number of these Magians 
was small, and their services were regularly employed by the 
Persian governments for the conduct of divine worship. It 
was considered to be a crime demanding expiation if any one 
approached the altars or touched the victim before a Magian 
said prayers and poured the preliminary libations. In time, 
however, the Magians increased in number and acquired the 
status as they received the name, of a real individual 
people. They lived in large houses in the country, which 
were entirely without the protection of strong walls, and 
were allowed to observe their own laws, while the general 
respect for their piety caused them to be held in honour. 
36. It is recorded in the books of the ancients that, after the 
death of Cambyses, seven representatives of this Magian stock 
ascended the throne of Persia, from which they were ousted by 
the party of Darius, whom the chance of a horse’s neigh raised 
to the supreme power. 

ib, 76 f. (C. 85) : Most of them give a very free rein to their 
desire for sexual pleasures, and as they abstain from poederasty, 
and are not easily satisfied even with numerous concubines, 
each man marries more or fewer wives according to his means. 
And so the diffusion of their interest among the various objects 
of their j)assion results in the atro 2 )hy of feelings of genuine 
affection. They avoid elegant and luxurious banquets, 
and especially any excessive eagerness for drink, which 
they consider an abomination. 77. Moreover, apart from the 
royal banquets, no regular hours for meals are observed among 
them ; each man’s hunger tells him the time for eating ; and, 
when so j^romi^ted, they eat whatever is at hand, no one even 
indulging himself beyond satiety. 

ib. 79 (C. 85 ) : In addition, it is not easy to find a Persian 
relieving himself in the 02 >en or openly withdrawing for the 
purpose of satisfying the demands of nature ; thus they avoid 
with great care these and other disgraceful actions. 

ib. 80 (C. 85) : A servant attending upon them, or serving at 
table, may not open his mouth or speak or spit : and so the 
mouths of all of them are bound with strijis of skin drawn across 
them. 
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Basil. 

(lived about 330—379 A.D.) 

Letters (Migne, P.G. XXXII) 258 to Epiplianius 4 (C, 86) : 
The Magusaei, . . .live in great numbers among ns, scattered 
almost aU over the country. They are the descendants of colo- 
nists originally transplanted to this country from the region of 
Babylonia. They observe customs peculiar to themselves, and 
do not mingle with other people. Inasmuch as the devil has 
enslaved them to his will it is quite impossible to appeal to their 
reason ; for they have no books and no teachers of doctrine ; 
instead they arc brought up in irrational habits, and pass on 
their impieties to their children. Apart from these character- 
istics, which all may observe, they object to sacrifing living 
things, regarding it as an abomination, and in c(:)}isequence they 
|)rocure others to slay the animals which are needed for the 
purpose. They indulge in law^less forms of marriage and believe 
firo^and other similar things to be gods. 

ib, 258 (G. 244 ; C. 86) : No])ody has recorded for us the 
genealogies of the Magians frojn Abraham to tlje present time, 
but their tradition has it that a certain Zarouas w as the founder 
of their line. 


Greoory of jSazianztjs. 

(died 390 A.D.). 

Orations (Migne, P.G. XXXVI) 39, 5 (C. 90) : What. . . .will 
you think of the meat wdth which Pelops feasted the hungry 
gods with malignant and inhuman hospitality ? or of the obscure 
and dreadful portentvS of Hecate and the sport and divination 
of Trophonius beneatli the i arth ? or of the drivellings of the 
oak of Dodona ? or of the so])hisms of the Deliihic tripod ? or 
of the prophetic spring of Gastalia ? This alone they did not 
predict, that they would all become silent ; neither did the sacri- 
fices nor the prophetic victims of the Magians, nor the astrono- 
my nor the astrology of the Chaldeans, etc. 

Marius Victorinus Afer. 

(about 350 A.D.) 

Against Justin the Manichsean (ed. Migne) 1003 (G. 245) : 
Have you already observed, then, how many people Manis, 
Zoradis, or the Buddha have led astray by these teachings ? 
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Ambeosius. 

(died 397 A.D.) 

Letters (Migne, P.L. VI) 1,18 30 (C. 86) : Why. .. .did 
■tho Romans always ahhor the gods of treacherous Carthage ? 
whom the Afri worship as Coelestcs, the Persians as Mithras, 
and most peoples as Venus, the names ]>eing different but the 
deity signified the same. 

Epiphanius of Constantia. 

(died 403 A.D.) 

Panarium contra Haereses (cd. Holl) 3, 2 f. (G. 244 ; C. 86-87): 
Now there ascended the throne Nebrod, the son of Chus, the 
Ethiopian, the progenitor of Assur His rule extended over 
<)rech, Ai’phal and Chalanne. He founded also the kingdom of 
Thiras, of Thobcl and of Lobus in the territory of tho Assyrians. 
This man, according to tho Greeks, was the same as Zoroaster, 
who migrated to the East and founded the kingdom of the Bac- 
trians, from which region his lawless teachings spread over the 
(earth). Lawless, T say, for this Nebrod was the inventor of 
the evil doctrine of astrology and magic, just as certain autho- 
rities relate concerning Zoroaster ; at all events, it is quite true 
that this was the time in which Nebrod the giant lived, and 
that Nebrod and Zoroaster did not ^ live many years apart 

id. (Migne, P.G. XLI) 42 (0. 87) : For his (sc. Paurs) cha- 
racter shows him to have received a thorough preliminary 
education, since the Epicureans and Stoics were unable to main- 
tain their views against him and were confounded by the inscrip- 
tion to the unknown god w’^hich he appositely quoted to them 

and again when he said : ‘ One of their prophets uttered 

these words : “ The Cretans were ever liars, evil beasts, slothful 

»ind gluttonous.” ’ He alluded, as they knew, to Epimenides, a 
philosopher of early times, Mithras also being the idol of the 
Cretans. 

Expositio Fidai (Migne, P. G. XLII) 12 (C. 87) : There 
being, moreover, many other. . .mystic doctrines, and heresi- 
Erchs and schismatics, the leaders of whom in Persia are the 
Magusaei. 

1 The negative is omitted in some MSS. 

2 In one MS this sentence reads: N. and Z. lived long before tho 
Greeks. 
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ib, 13 (C. 87) : in Persia the so-called Magueaei abhor 

idols, but nevertheless adore fire and the moon and the sun^ 
which are idols. 


Orosius. 

(died after 418 A.D.) 

Histories against tlie Pagans (rec. Zangemeister) I, 4ij 1 (C. 87) : 
Thirteen hundred years before the foundation of the city, Njnus, 
king of Assyria, in the desire to enlarge his empire, marched 
abroad, the first to do so, according to the historians of his.^„ 
country. 

ib, (G. 246 ; C. 87) Finall\% Nimis defeated and killed in 
battle Zoroaster, the king of the Bactrians, the same man who,^ 
according to tradition, was the inventor of magic. 

»S. John Chrysostom. 

(born about 347 A. D, : died 407 A. T).) 

De Babyla, contra Julianum et Gentiles (Migne, P.G. 49-50) 
col. 536 (most of the passage is in G. 245) : For tell me, why 
is it that most men, or rather all do not even know the 
name of the famous Zoroastres, or of Zalmoxis ? At least tho 
number who do is quite small. Is it not because everything 
that is said about them is ])ure invention ? Yet both those 
teachers themselves, and those who have compiled their 
doctrines, are said to have been clever men, the former in 
discovering and practising sorcery, the latter in masking false- 
hood with persuasive voids. Yet all doctrines are vain and 
purposeless when their premise.s are unsound and false, just as, 
on the contrary, in the case of ])reinises that are sound and true, 
all the devices of the enemy for one’s undoing turn out to be 
unavailing and ineffect i\'(‘ ; for truth requires no adventitious 
aid to strengthen it. Our doctrine, which you say is pure 
invention, despots and kings and sophists irresistible in argu- 
ment, yea, and philosophers also and sorcerers and Magians and 
daemons, have been eager to destroy. 

Anonymous Author. Ojnis Imperfectum in Matthaeum Homil. 
(Migne P.G. LVI. col. 636ff) : “ Behold, Magians came to 

Jerusalem from the east, saying : ‘ Where is , he that 

is bom king of the Jew.s ? ' “ ‘ Behold ’ — that is, as soon as. 

he was borii they knew the mighty God in the humble human 
body, as they showed by their words, their actions, and by the 
very gifts that they brought. By their words, since they said,. 
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‘ Wher© id he that is bom king of the Jews ? For we saw. hiR 
star in the east, and are come to adore him.” By their actions, 
for when they had Seen him, they adored him. Faith in them 
was found to be keener than sight, for they saw only what was 
humble, but realised in it what was exalted. By their gifts, 

. again, for they offered to him gold, and frankincense, and 
myrrh. .* . (col. 637) O blessed Magians, who, out of all the 
pe^vples, have deserved to become the first fruits of the faithful f 
. . .Who are the Magians? Men of the east, who came 

"from Persia. And by the Persians the word Magian ” is under- 
stood to mean, not a worker of evil, but a man of wisdom. It 
is for that reason that they are called “ the virtue ofDamascus^^ 
(Isaiah, 8. 4 : Before the boy shall know his father and mother, 
he shall know the virtue of Damascus, in the sight of the king 
of- the Assyrians), for the virtue of each region is the wise men 
thereof. But the king of the Assyrians is the devil, the prince 

of daemons ‘ For we saw his star in the east, and are 

come to adore him.’ Were they unaware that Herod was 
reigning in Jerusalem ? Did they not understand the justice of 
that law, by which a man who during the lifetime of one king, 
proclaims another as king and adores him, is punished with 
death as the servant of a usurper ? But while thinking of the 
king who was to be, they did not fear the king who was then 
reigning. Did they not have before their eyes the risk of death, 
venturing as they were upon a deed so strictly forbidden ? But 
they recked not of death. Had they recked of death, they 
would not have had the courage to do this. As yet they had not 
seen the Christ, and already they were prepared to die for him. 

0 blessed Magians, who in the sight of a cruel tyrant, and before 
they had seen the Christ, became the confessors of Christ ! I 
have read somewhere that those Magians had received the 
knowledge, that that star would appear, from the works of 
Balaam the soothsayer. The prediction of this star is made 
also in the Old Testament : “A star shall arise from out of 
Jacob, and a man shall be born in Israel, and he shall bear 
sway over all nations.” 

Liber apocryphus nomine Seth. Mons Victorialis (col. 637) : 

1 have heard people referring to a certain book, which although 
of uncertain provenance, was edifying rather than destructive 
of the faith. It told of a people who dwelt near the sea on the 
fringe of the eastern world. They had in their possession a 
work which bore the name of Seth and described this star that 
was going to appear, and said that these gifts of gold, frankin- 
cense and myrrh should be offered to it. This work was kept 
and handed down from father to son through many generations 

13 
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of zealots. And certain of the more zealous among them, 
being devoted to the heavenly mysteries, set themselves apart, 
to the number of twelve, and took it upon themselves to wait 
for the star. When one of them died, his son, or one of his 
Telations, who was found to share the same purpose, was elected 
to take the place of the deceased. They were called, in their 
t)wn language, Magians, because they glorified God in silence 
and with whispered speech. These then every year, after the 
threshing-harvest, went up into a certain mountain in those 
regions, that was called in their language the Mount of Victory. 
Upon it was a cave in the rock ; and the mountain with its 
fountains and plantations of trees was very beautiful. Having 
made the ascent they washed themselves and prayed and praised 
God (col. 638) in silence for three days, and thus they did during 
each generation, each ever on the watch, in case that star of 
blessedness should rise in his own generation, until it appeared 
to them, descending upon that Mount of Victory, having a form 
as of a small boy ; and above it was a likeness of a cross. And it 
spoke to them, and taught them, and charged them to set forth 
and go to Judaea. When they set forth the star went before 
them for two years, and wallets they carried were never empty 
of food and drink. The rest of their deeds are briefly recorded 
in the Gospel. But when they returned, they continued to 
worship and glorify God, even more than at first, and preached 
to all their people and gave instruction to many. Finally, when, 
after the resurrection of the Lord, the apostle Thomas went into 
their province, they joined him, and were baptized by him, and 
assist^ him in his ministry. The words of Scripture, “ We have 
seen his star in the East,” seem, however, to have given rise 
among unbelievers to an interest in astrology, which leads them 
to think that every man is born and lives by the action of his 
star. . . . 

ib. col. 638, lower down : The Persians have intercourse 
with their mothers and daughters. 

Aurelius Prudentius Clemens. 

(from 348 to about 410 a.d.) 

Apotheosis, 492 ff. (G. 246) : Would any neophyte who with 
a look had rendered void the mutterings of the Zoroastrians 
bind an inscribed wooden tablet upon his brow ? 

St. Jerome. 

(lived about 348-420 A.D.) 

Commentary on Amos (Migne, P. L. XXV) III, 9 f . (C. 87-88) : 
Basilides, who gives Almighty God the portentous name of 
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Abraxas, and that in Greek letters, also says that the number 
of the annual revolution is contained in the circle of the sun, 
which the nations call Meithras, a word containing the same 
number of letters of another language. 

Ad versus Joviiiianum (Migne, P. L. XXIII) II, 7 (C. 88) : 
The Persians, Medians, Indians, and Ethiopians, powerful 
peoples and equals of the Romans, have intercourse with their 
mothers, grandmothers, daughters and grand-daughters. 

ib. 14 (C. 88): Eubulus.. . , who described the history 
of Mithras in a work of many volumes, says that in Persia 
there are three orders of Magians, the first of which, comprising 
the most learned and eloquent, take no food but meal and 
vegetables. 

Epistles (Migne, P.L. XXII, col. 1153) ch. 1032. (G. 245): 
In Spain Agape, a certain blind woman, led Elpidius her 
blind husband into a pit. His heir was a certain PrisciUianus, 
a zealous follower of the Magian, Zoroaster, but who though 
once a Magian became a bishop. The latter’s wife Galla (that 
is, Gallic not by race but in name only) left her sister in a state 
of religious uncertainty and as the inheritor, so to speak, of 
the other faith with which she was familiar. 

Augustine. 

(lived 354-430 A.D.) 

The City of God (ed. Dombart) XXI, 14 (G. 246 ; C. 88) : 
It is reported that Zoroaster alone laughed as soon as he 
was born and yet that portentous laugh was no happy omen 
for him ; because, although he is accounted to have been the 
originator of the arts of magic, he could not profitably employ 
them against his enemies to gain for himself even the delusive 
happiness of this life, as one may judge from the fact that as 
king of the Bactrians he was defeated in war by Nipus, king 
of the Assjrrians. 

Claudian. 

(lived about 370-404 A.D.) 

The Consulship of Stilicho (Monumenta Germanicae Histome, 
auctorum Antiquorum X) I, 68ff. (C. 88) : The altars, hea^d 
with fragrant incense and Sabaean fruits, perform the propitiation 
-for peace. The Magians have brought the sacred fire with speed 
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from the inmost shrine and have laid low the bullocks witfe 
Chaldean ritual. The king himself inclines with his right hand 
the glittering bowl and the mystic relics of Belus, and calls ux)on. 
Mithras who speeds the errant stars. 

Nonnus of Panopolis. 

(lived between 381-390 A.D. and Agathias) 

Dionysiaca (ed. Kochly) XXI, 246 f. (C. 89) : Turn, if thou' 
wilt, thy step toward the neighbouring land of the Medes ... I 
will show thee the soil of Babylon, where the god Mithres was 
wont to dwell, an Assyrian Phaethon in the land of Persis. 
For Deriades has not learned of the race of the blessed immortals, 
and does not honour the Sun and Zeus and the chorus of bright 
stars . . I do not heed the blessed off spiring of Zeus. 

ih, XI, 369 ff. (C. 89): O Heracles, girt with stars, lord of 
fire, ruler of the universe . . . whether thou art Cronus, or 
Phaethon, or Mithras the many-named sun of Babylon. 

HeSVC ‘HIT'S. 

(lived in the r)th cent. A.D.) 

Lexicon (ed. Schmidt) (C 89) : Magian : quack, sorcerer, a 
pious man, theologian, priest, a Persian word. Mithras : the 
sun, called by the Persians Mithres ; the chief god of the 
Persians. 


Cyril of Alexandria. 

(died 444 ad.) 

Against Julian (Migne, P. (h LXXVI) III, (G. 246 ) : Now, 
that the Magians were Persians will be generally admitted, 
I presume. As for Zoroaster, however, no account concerning 
him could avoid mentioning that he was involved in the 
arts of magic. His most successful discijde, they say, was 
Pythagoras, and it is added that Pythogoras himself made this 
claim in some mystical book which he com|nled. 

ib, 87 (C 89) : Even the most wdse Clement in his Stromata 
makes mention of this man (/.e., Zoroaster) in the following 
words : Zoroaster, etc., (see supra, Clement of Alexandria, p. 42.)* 

ib, IV, 133 : See sujra^. C/orneliiTs Alexander Polyhistor, p. 28* 
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Socrates. 

(finished his work between 439 and 450 a.d.) 

E(3clesiastical History (ed. Hussey) VI 1 8, 3ff. (0. 89-90): 
"Circumstances . . . necessitated the despatch of Maruthas, 
the bishop of Mesopotamia, ... as an envoy from the Roman 
emperor to the king of Persia. 4. The latter, finding Maruthas 
to be circumspect and devout, held him in honour and regarded 
him as one who was truly favoured by God. 5. This circum- 
stance somewhat annoyed the Magians, who have much in- 
fluence at the Persian court : they feared that he would convert 
the king to Christianity. 6. For the prayers of Maruthas 
had cured a head-ache to which the king had been subject for 
a long time ; and this the Magians had been unable to do. 7. 
The Magians therefore resorted to underhand means. The 
Persians worship fire and it is the habit of the king to adore 
the ever-burning fire which they keep in a certain shrine. The 
Magians concealed a man underground at the usual time of the . 
king's devotions, and suborned him to proclaim that the king 
should be outlawed, for that he had been guilty of impiety, 
in thinking that the priest of the Christians was favoured of 
God. 8. When Isdigerdes (this was the king’s name) heard 
this, he felt a desire to send Maruthas away, notwithstanding 
the reverence with which he regarded him. 9. Maruthas, 
who was in truth a man favoured of God, made prayer unceasing- 
ly, and by this means discovered the trap which the Magians 
had set for the king. 10. So he said to the king : ‘ O king, 
let them not make mock of you. Enter the shrine, and when 
you hear the voice, dig, and you will uncover the trap. It 
is not the fire which speaks : the voice is produced by the 
contrivance of men.’ 11. The Persian king ^d as Maruthas 
« suggested, and went again into the shrine which contained the 
ever-burning fire. 12. And when he again heard the same 
voice, he gave orders for the place to be dug up. And the man 
who was emitting the words, which had been supposed to 
proceed from a god, was exposed. 13. This greatly angered 
the king, who reduced the order of the Magians to a tenth of 
their number, and, when he had done this, told Maruthas that 
he could build churches wherever ho wished. This circum- 
stance led to the spread of Christianity among the Persians. 
14. At this point, therefore, Maruthas departed from Persia 
and returned to Constantinople ; but was again, after a short 
interval, sent back as an envoy. 15. Once more the Magians 
devised schemes to prevent the king from receiving him. It , 
..occurred to them to cause an evil smell to proceed from the 
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place from which the king usually advanced ; and they alleged 
that this was caused by the Christians. 16. The king, however, 
having for some time regarded the Magians with suspicion, 
investigated the source of the odour with particular care, and 
it was again certain members of that order to whom the crime 
was traced. 17. In consequence the king again punished 
many of the Magians. 


SOZOMENUS. 

(wrote at the same time) 

Ecclesiastical History (ed. Hussey) II, 9, Iff. (0. 90-92): 
In time .... (the Persian Christians) became ver}^ numerous and 
formed churches and had priests and deacons. This gave great 
offence to the Magians, a sort of priestly caste, who from ancient 
times have had. hereditary superintendence of the Persian wor- 
ship. It also offended the Jews, whose practice of misrepresent- 
ing the Christian doctrines has made them appear to be its 
natural and hereditary enemies. They went to the then king, 
So bares, and accused Simeon, who, at that time, was archbishop 
of Seleucia and Ctesiphon. . . .of favouring the .Roman emperor 
and of reporting to him the x^J'ogress of events in Persia. 2., 

Persuaded of the truth of these charges, Sobares . . . .ordered 

the arrest of Simeon as a traitor to the Persian monarchy and 
religion. 3. This led to the speedy destruction of the churches 
by the Magians, acting in concert/ with the Jews, Simeon, 
after his arrest, was led in chains to the king ; and there he 
proved himself a brave and good man. For when Sobares,. 
intending to examine him under torture, ordered him to be 
))rought in, he gave no sign of fear, and refused to do obeisance?. 
4. This greatly angered the king, who asked : ‘ ‘ Why, after having 
always done obeisance before, did you not do so this time ? 
Simeon replied : Because on no previous occasion was I led in 
as a prisoner and expected to betray the true God ; and, there 
being no reason why I should not do so, I observed the customary 
marks of respect to the person of the king. This it is no longer 
right for me to do ; for I am come to do battle for religion and! 
for our doctrine.” 5. When he had finished, the king com- 
manded him to adore the sun, and promised to give him many 
gifts, and to hold him in honour, if he obeyed ; if he did not, he 
threatened to destroy him and the whole body of the Christians. 
When these threats failed to break the resolve of Simeon, and the 
promises failed to moUify him, and he persisted in his intrepid 
refusal ever to adore the sun, or to prove a traitor to his religion,, 
the king ordered him to be held in prison for a time,, believingv 
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naturally enough, that he would change his mind. 6. WMle 
being led off to prison he was seen by Ousthazanes, aii elderly 
eunuch who had looked after Sobarei^* in his youth and enjoyed 
more influence than the king s relations. Ousthazanes happen- 
ed to be sitting outside the gates of the palace : he got up axid 
did obeisance to him. Simeon roughly rebuked him, and in 
great anger shouted aloud, and turned away and passed him by ; 
for, being a Christian, not ev^en a great show of force prevailed 
upon him to adore the sun. 7. The eunuch straightway burst 
into tears and lamentations and took off the rich garments which 
he was wearing, exchanging them for the black clothes of one 
who was mourning, and sat in front of the palace, weeping and 
groaning, and exclaiming “ Alas for me, what treatment can I 
expect from the God whom I denied '( when because of this 
Simeon, long my friend, found not a word to address to me, 
but thus avoided and ran past me.” Sobarcs, when he learx^d 
this, summoned him to his presence and asked the reason of his 
grief and whether he had been bereaved of any of his family. 

S. Ousthazanes in reply said, O king, no misfortune has 
happened to my earthly home. I would that, instead of what 
has befallen me, other misfortunes of aU kinds had come upon 
me ; they would bo easier to bear. I grieve now, for that I am 
alive. I, who ought to have died long ago, behold the sun, 
which to please you, but not from personal conviction, I adored, 
because I thought, etc.. .” 

ih. 10, Iff, (C. 92) : Simeon taken again from the prison 

to the palace, talked to Sobares about the doctrine, showing a 
lofty independence, and refusing to do obeisance either to him 
or to the sun. 2. On the same day orders were given for the simul- 
taneous execution of a hundered other prisoners ; Simeon 
to be put to death last, after he had witnessed the death of all 
the others . . : .3. When they were being led out to execution, 
the great archmagian appeared on the scene and asked them if 
they desired to live and worship the king in the national manner 
and revere the sun. None of them choosing to live on these 
terms they wer 3 led to the place appointed for the execution^ 
and the executioners proceeded with their task. 

ib. 12, Iff. (C. 92-93) : At this point the queen was attacked 
by a disease, and the sister of bishop Simeon was arrested. By 
name Tarbula, she was a maiden devoted to the service of God. 
With her were arrested a servant-maid of hers who followed the 
same life, and her sister, who after the death of her husband had 
foresworn married life and occupied herself in the same wot as 
Tarbula. This action was due to charges preferred by the Jew8> 
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who alleged that in anger at the execution of Simeon they had 

plotted to poison the queen. 2 The women were handed 

over to the Magians and condemned by them to death. Their 
bodies were sawn in two and impaled ; and the Magians, by way 
of driving off the disease, caused the queen to pass between the 
pales. 3. It is said that this Tarbula was fair and very 
beautiful to look upon, and that one of the Magians fell in love 
with her and sent her a secret message, promising that the 
lives of herself and her companions should be spared, if she 
would accept him as her lover ; and that Tarbula, not deigning 
to listen to the shameful proposal, abused and reviled them for 
their lustfulness, saying that, rather than yield to it or 
surrender her virginity, she would very cheerfully prefer death. 
4. As I have said above, it had been decided, in accordance 
with the king’s instructions, to arrest the priests and the teachers 
of the doctrine, but to leave alone all the others. Accordingly 
Magians and archmagians scoured the land of Persia, and 
diligently maltreated the bishops and elders, especially in 
Adiabene. 

Theodorbtus. 

(lived about 393-457 A.D.) 

Ecclesiastical History (ed. Parmentier) V, 39, 1 (C. 93) : 
About this time Isdigerdes, the king of Persia, started to make 
war upon the churches, giving as his reason that a certain 
bishop named Abda8.,..had destroyed a pyreum. Pyrea is 
the name they give to the temples to fire : for they regard fire as 
a god. 

ib. 5 (C. 93) : The Persians call Magians those who make 
out the elements to be gods. I have described their stories in a 
previous work, in which I refuted these false views. 

Treatment of Greek Influences (ed. Reader), Sermo 9, 33 
(G 247 ; C 93) : When long ago the Persians lived under the 
laws of Zaradas they consorted freely with their mothers, 
sisters and even with their daughters, regarding the unlawful 
as lawful ; but after they submitted themselves to the doctrine 
of the fishermen {i.e, the apostles) they trampled the laws of 
Zaradas underfoot as unlawful and affectionately embraced the 
self-control taught by the Gospel. Though they have learned 
from him (Zaradas) to expose their dead to dogs and birds, 
yet now they do not tolerate this practice but bury their 
dead in the earth, disregarding the laws that forbid interment, 
and show no fear of the cruelty of those who punish them. 
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Priscus. 

lUved 408-450 A.D.) 

History of Byzantium (Dindorf, Historici Graeci Minores), 

ir. 31 (C. 93-94) : (An embassy) arrived from the king of 

Persia, making complaints in regard to the harbouring of refu- 
gees from his kingdom and to the treatment of the Magians 
who had dwelt from early times in the territory of the Romans. 
'The envoys alleged that the Romans, in their desire to seduce 
, them from their national customs and beliefs and to prevent 
their worshipping their own gods, were a continual source of 
annoyance to them and would not consent to their lightings 
in accordance with the ordinances of their faith, the fire which 
they call unquenchable. 


PROCLUS. 

(lived 412-485 A.D.) 

Paraphrase of Ptolemy, Bk. IV Be Siderum Effectibus (ed. 
Ailatius) II, 3 (C. 94) : The regions. . . .which comprise India 
Arriane, Gedrosia, Parthia, Media, Persis, Babylonia, Meso- 
potamia, and Assyria, as they lie towards the south-east of the 
whole y^orld, naturally resemble the south-eastern triangle .... 
because the inhabitants not only easily submit to the rule of 
despots, but also worship the priest of Aphrodite, whom they 
call Isis, and the priest of Cronus, whom they call ‘ Mithranelios’ 
(i. e. Mithras- Sun). 

On the Republic of Plato (ed. Kroll, ii, p. 59) (GM 313-314), 
Zoroaster and the Egyptian disciples of Petosiris maintain, 
and Ptolemy agrees, that the season for sowing occurs when the 
moon is in the position that favors parturition, whereas the 
moon of sowing comes at the season of child-bearing. 

• ib, p. 34 (GM 315) : Zoroaster also presents evidences regard- 
ing causes of seven-month births, telling how^ to predict when 
one will occur. This is what he says : Conceptions that take 
place at conjunctions of the sun and the moon result in child 
births at full moon, whereas those that take place at full moon 
are consummated at conjunction. Childbirths occur at the mean 
position between the two extreme phases of the moon, the moon 
waxing in the same sign of the zodiac from the beginning of the 
conjunctive conception, but, conversely, waning from the begin- 
ning of a conception at full moon (by this mean position he imp- 
lies that the progressive changes of the moon are divided into 

14 
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two equal parts). Again, conceptions that happen at this mean 
position progress to the point of birth by an alternating process of 
increasing at full moon and by decreasing at the time of conjunc- 

tion (Text here is incomplete and obscure) At the 

time at which the moon fully overtakes the sun, one must 
observe carefully when the moon passes through two configura- 
tions, for example, two conjunctions in one month in the same 
sign of the zodiac ; for then is it that seven- month births occur. 
Seven months, I say, because only at the end of this period does 
the fetus appear to be completely formed ; and what it 
was gaining in time by the addition of the sun’s course, it 
was losing in the womb. 

i3p. 109-110 (GM.«314-315 ; C 94) : One might well be 
amazed at the vast variety of different and distorted 
interpretations of this passage put forth by our prede- 
cessors. Some claim that not Er was the author of this whole 
myth, but Zoroaster, and have actually produced the book' 
which purports to bear his name, as did Colotes, the Epicurean, 
whom we have mentioned before. And I have myself read 
Zoroaster’s four books “ On Nature,” the preface to which is as 
follows : “ Zoroaster, the son of Armenius, a Pamphylian, is 
authority for what is herein contained, both what he learned 
from the gods after his death in battle and what is derived from 
the rest of his account.” In the mention he makes of Cyrus in 
the very heart of these books, he evidently alludes to the king, 
but to what Cyrus he does not make clear. Of the beings 
spoken of here he refers to none by name, excerpt Ananke, and 
he alates that she is the air. The volumes are filled with astrolo- 
gical observations ; as everybody knows, ho even seems to deny 
the complete cycle of motion set forth in the Politicus. Con- 
sequently, it is uncertain whether this myth is derived from 
these sources and whether the name Zoroaster, rather than Er, 

was written in the copies of the text Other authorities 

agree that Er was the name that was actually written and that 
Zoroaster was Er's teacher, thus following Cronius in associa- 
ting the Pamphylian Zoroaster in some way with the great 
Zoroaster, unless, of course, they may mean not the Persian but 
the Pamphylian whose writings on nature, as has been said, we 
have read. Some, again, write these words : Eumaeon, the nar- 
rator, son of Er,” but they are unable to justify the position of 
this word [Eumaeon] without the addition of the article inasmuch 
as the ancients w^ere not in the habit of indicating paternity 
without the article in the genitive case. Still others declare that 
Armenius was not Zoroaster’s father, but, through the substitu- 
tion of another short vowel, Armonius, which is only a small 
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error in regard to the name ; in fact, we have found this written 
in the books of the Zororster we have inentioned, to wit, Armo- 
uius, his father.” I am personally aware that certain authors 
accept Armenius as Er, and of these we must inquire why thej^ 
call Armenius a Pamphyliaii. Of the highly esteemed authors 
who have come to this conclusion, I mention Theodorus of 
Asine. 

Claudia N us Mamertus. 

(wrote about 470 A.D.) 

On the Condition of the 8oul (Migne, III, col. 750) IT, H' 
(G. 247) : Why should I summon to the defence of the Truth 
the opinions of Zoroaster, of the Erahmans of India, of 
Aiiarcharsis of Scvthia, moreover, of the two Catos, of Marcus 
Cicero, of Chrysippus who almost from the very beginning of 
his treatise attributes to the soul tlie right of command and 
to the body t he law- of subservience ? 

Damascius. 

(lived about 453 A.D. — after 533 A.D.) 

‘ Problems and Solutions ’ (ed. Ruelle, 125 bis (C. 95) : The 
Magians . . . .and all the stronger peoples — a fact which is also 
recorded by Eudemus — call the wliole realm of the intelligible 
and the unified in some cases Time, in others Place. This re- 
sults in a distinction either between a good god and an evil 
dajmon, or between light and darkness, according to some 
authorities. And the same theorists, after thus dividing the 
indivisible substance, make a twofold classification of the more 
important elements, and set Oromasdes over, the one, and 
Arimanius over the other. 


ZOSIMUS. 

(fifth century A.D.) 

Notable comments on tools and ovens : on the letter n (Ber- 
tholet et Ruelle, Collections des anciens alchemistes grecs, 
Paris, 1887, vol. ii, p. 229) (GM. 315-316): Hermes and 
Zoroaster said that philosophers rise superior to Fate by 
refraining from exultation over the prosperity she grants (for 
they exercise control over pleasures), by not being cast down 
by her blows (for never do they move away from home), and 
by declining her charming gifts, since they keep before their 
eyes the result of evil-doing. 
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Zoroaster, in his boastful pride in magic and in his knowledge 
of things celestial, ihakes the statement that all the evil decrees 
of Fate, both particular and universal, are not susceptible of 
expression in corporeal form. 

Procopius of Gaza. 

(lived from about 465 to before 528 A.D.) 


Commentary on Genesis (Migne, P.G. xxxvii, 1) c. 11. 
(G. 248 ; C. 95) : The Greeks say that Assur was identical with 
.Zoroaster, who migrated to the East and took up his abode 
among Bactriaiis. He they state, the discoverer of astrology. 
At all events, according to what is definitely known concerning 
Nebrod the giant, Nebrod was the same person as Cronus, 
and Nebrod and Zoroaster lived not many years apart. Others 
.maintain that Arphaxad discovered astrology. 


Joannes Laurentius Lydus. 

(born about 490 A.D.) 

Do Mensibus (ed. Wuensch) II, 3 (G. 247 ; C. 95) : Zoroaster 
and Hystaspes and their Chaldean and Egyptian followers 
counted the days by sevens from the number of the planets ; 
like the Pythagoreans, they name the first day, one, basing it 
upon the idea of unity, since it is single and has no share in 
the nature of the other days. 

ib. 6 (G. 247) : So much, then, concerning the “one” which, 
as I w^as saying, most people call ‘‘first ” and which, also, among 
things perceived they assign to the sun, the giver of all 
perceived light, by means of which it warms and gently dries 
material bodies — to the sun, I say, which is one of the planets, 
according to the Greeks, even if Zoroaster ranks it before the 
fixed luminaries. 

De Ostentis (ed. Wachsmuth), prooemiura, 2, 4 B (G. 247- 
248 ; C 95) : I think it fitting for one who wishes to write 
concerning such topics to state at what point matters of this 
kind began to be understood, what the source of this 
understanding was, and how it advanced so far as even to 
surpass, if one may rightly say it, even that of the Egyptians 
themselves. For example, since the great Zoroaster, Petosiris, 
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an Egyptian , having involved generic notions with specific, is 
forced by his own method to make raany concessions, yet not 
to everybody, but only to those who have to do with himself 
or, in other words, to those of them who are the more ready in 
making conjectures. 


Aeneas of Gaza. 

(lived at the beginning of the sixth century, A.D.) 

Theophrastus (ed. Boissonade) p. 72 (G. 248 ; C. 95) : And 
yet even Plato brings back Armeniusi (/ e. Er.) in bodily 
form from Hades to the land of the living. And Zoroaster 
prophesies that some day there wdll be a resurrection of all 
the dead. Theopoinpus knows of this and is himself the source 
of information concerning it for the other writers. 

Scholia on Plato. 

(collected soon after 529 A.D.) 

On Alcibiades I (cd. Hermann), 1, 211 E; ^even years (G. 
231 ; C 9fi): Either because the faculty of reason is at that 
period just beginning to mature or because Zoroaster upon 
reaching the age of seven became silent and only after his 
thirtieth year instructed the king in his whole system of 
doctrine ; or because the number seven is peculiarly associated 
with Mithras whom the Persians especially revere. 

ib. 122 A (G 231 ; C 96) : Zoroaster is said to have lived 
six thousand years earlier than Plato. Some authorities call 
him a Greek while others claim that he belonged to those 
people who migrated from the mainland above the Great Sea 
and that he learned all wisdom from the Good Daemon, that 
is to say, effective mind ; indeed, his name translated into 
Greek means, ' he who sacrifices to the stars.’ They say that 
he set a high value upon a course of life passed apart from the 
common herd of men, especially upon abstention from animal 
food ; furthermore, that he left behind him various literary 
works, on the basis of which they describe him as having 
divided philosophy into the three departments of natural 
science, economics and politics. 

On the Republic X, 6C0 B : (G. 231 ; C. 96) : Pythagoras, 
the son of Mnesarchus, an engraver of seal-rings, a Tyrrhenian 


i Peiimi^s tiic text reiidb “the soa of Aimeuius 
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r(Italian). While yet a young man he lyhnt to Samos, studied 
lunder Pherecydes the S 3 ^ian, next under Hermodamas, both 
these in Samos, then under Abaris the H 3 rperborean and Zaras 
the Magian. Afterwards he received training from Egyptians 
and Chaldeans. 

Procopius of Caesarea. 

(died after 562 A.D.) 

‘The Persian War’ (ed. Hanry) I, 3, 19 f. (C. 96): 

The. . . Magians replied 20. that it was th#ir 

r custom to adore the rising sun every day. 

ib. 7, 18f. (C. 96) : Certain courtesans very immodestly 
j)ulled up their clothes and showed Cabades, who was standing 
quite close, those parts of the body of a woman which it is not 
right for a man to see. 19. The Magians, observing this, went 
into the presence of the king and urged him not to withdraw, 
maintaining that in consequence of what had happened they 
would bring it about that before long the Amidani should 
reveal all the hidden secrets to Cabades. 

tb. 11, 34f. (C. 96) : The accusers. . . said. . . 35. that 
he (Seoses) was. . . worshipping new gods and that he had 
iburied his wife, who had recently died ; it being forbidden 
by the Persian customs ever to bury in the earth the bodies of 
the dead. 

ib, 12, 4 (C. 96-97) : Cabades desired to compel them (sc. the 
Iberians living in Asia) by force to adopt the rules of his faith. 
He wrote to their king Gurgenes demanding a general adoption 
of Persian customs and forbidding his people ever to bury their 
•dead in the earth, ordering them instead to throw them to the 
birds and dogs. 

ib, 17, 28 {C. 97) : Here (sc. in Persia) ... .it is forbidden 
to wear gold rings, girdles, brooches or anything else, unless 
with the permission of the king. 

ib. II, 5, 9 (C. 97): Here (sc. in the city of Sura) 

it happened that the horse on which Chosroes was riding 
neighed and kicked the ground with its hoof. The Magians 
interpreted the sign and announced that the place would be 
captured. 
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ih. 13, 9f. (C. 97) : Having advanced to the ‘ neighbour- 
hood ...... of Ed^ssa, Chosroes, pointing to the city Tpth 

his right hand, enquired of the Magians whether it would fall 
to him. 10. They replied that no measures would suffice to 
bring about its capture, inferring this from the fact that, in 
.stretching out hia right hand towards it, he was offering it a 
pledge, not of capture or any other hard fate, but of its 
preservation. 

ib. 24, If. (C. 97) : It happened that Chosroes 

had come in a northerly direction from Assyria to the place 

oalled Adarbigana 2. It is here that is situated the 

great pyreum, containing the fire which the Persians worship 
above all other gods. Here the unquenchable fire is guarded 
by Magians, who punctiliously perform the sacred rites and 
practise divination in regard to the most important matters. 

Joannes Malalas. 


(wrote in the time of Justinian) 

Chronographia (ed. Dindorf) II, 37f. (C. 97-98) : In the 
course of a winter storm when the river that flows near 
the city of the lonitae (the name of the river then being 
Draco, but now Orontes) was in high flood, Perseus asked the 
people of the city to make a vow. While they were making 
their vow and engaged in the mysteries, a ball of fire, as of a 
thunderbolt, fell from the sky and caused the storm to ce^ 
and the flow of water to abate. FiUed with wonder at this 
occurrence, Perseus immediately kindled a fire from this flame 
and had it kept carefully near him, taking it to his own palace 
in Persia. He taught the Persians to revere this fire which he 
maintained he had seen descend from heaven ; this they hold in 
honour to this day as something divme. The same Pe^us 
built a temple for the lonitae which he called the tei^le of 
deathless fire.” Likewise he built a temple of fire in Persia, 
appointing as attendants discreet men to whom he gave the 
naL of Magians. This the very scholarly chronographer 
Paussmisis has recorded in his works. 

ib VII p 173 ’ And Romulus instituted, for the first time 
in the teraLry of Rome, chariot-racee in honour, as he said, 
of the Sun and of the four elements which were subordinate to 
it namely the earth, the sea fire, and am. For he reasoned 
that the consistent success of the Persian kiiigs in their wars wa» 
due to the honour which they paid to these four elements. 
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CASSIODORTlrS. 

(died about 570 A.D.) 

Historia Tiipartila (Migne, P. L. LXIX) XI, 8 (C. 98-99). Cir- 
cumstances brought it about that Maruthas, bishop of Meso- 
pdtamia, was sent as an envoy from the Roman emperor to the 
King of Persia. The latter, finding him to be very devout, 
held him in honour and regarded him as a man divine. This 
circumstance annoyed the Magians, who feared that he would 
convert the King to Christianity, For Maruthas by prayers 
had cured the King of a headache to which he had been subject 
for a long time ; and this the Magians had been unable to do. 
The Magians therefore resorted to underhand means. As the 
Persians worship fire and it is the habit of the king to adore as 
a suppliant the fire which burns without ceasing in a certain 
shrine, the Magians concealed a man underground at the usual 
time of the King's devotions, and caused him to proclaim as 
follows : “ Banish the King, for he has acted impiously, in 

that he accounts the Christian priest worthy of respect.” Isdi- 
gerdes, the Persian King, w'hen he heard this, planned to send 
Maruthas away in spite of the reverence ho felt for him. Then 
Maruthas, who was in truth a man pleasing to God, applied 
himself to prayer, and by this means discovered the trap which 
the Magians had set for the King. Coming to the King, he 
said “ 0 King, do not be made mock of. Enter the shrine and 
when you hear the voice, order the ground to be dug up, and 
you will discover the cause of the plot. For fire does not speak ; 
contrivances of this kind are recognizable as the w^ork of men.” 
The Pei’sian King was prevailed upon by these words ; he again 
went into the shrine where the ever-burning fire was kept, and 
when he heard the voice, ordered the place to be dug up. Then 
the man who was producing the voice, which was supposed to 
be divine, was discovered and shown up. In conseq[uence the 
King w^as angered, and eomnianded that the order of the Magians 
should be reduced to a tenth of its numbers. Having done 
this, he told Maruthas to build what churches he wished. This 
circumstance led to the spn ad of ( Christianity among the Per- 
sians. At this point, therefore, Maruthas returned from Persia 
to Constantinople ; but was again, after a short interval, sent 
back as an envoy. Once more the Magians devised schemes to 
prevent the King from leceiving him. They caused a certain 
smell to rise in the place from w^hich the King usually crossed, 
and insinuated that it was caused by the Christians. The King, 
however, now holding the Magians in suspicion, inve^igated 
the matter with care, and once mbre realized that it had been 
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arranged by them. In consequence he punished many of the 
Magians. Maruthas, however, he held in greater honour, 4nd 
highly esteemed the Romans, and willingly made peace with 
them. 


Aoathias. 

(bom 536 A.D.) 

(ed. Niebuhr) II, 23 f : (C. 99-100): Such.. are the Persian 
customs with regard to the disposal of the dead ; and in this way, 
while the flesh is being removed, the bones, cast at random over 
the ground, lie naked and rotting. There is an absolute ban upon 
placing the dead in any kind of tomb or coffin, as also against 
burying them in the earth. .If the birds do not quickly pounce 
upon a body, or the dogs do not at once approach and tear it to 
pieces, they consider the person in question to have been of 
evil character, and that his soul was wicked and abandoned and 
dedicated to the evil daemon. In such a case the relatives mourn 
the dead man all the more, for they believe that he is absolutely 
dead and that he has no part in the happier lot. Similarly they 
rejoice in the happy fate of him whose body is most quickly 
devoured and are lost in admiration of his soul, which they 
believe to be perfect and godlike, and sure to ascend to the place 
of the good. Aft. for the ordinary obscure person, if he is, while 
on military service, laid low by any very malignant disease, 
they carry him out while still breathing and conscious. In this 
case a piece of bread, some water, and a staff are laid beside him. 
As long as he is able to partake of the food, and some strength 
remains in him, he keeps off approaching animals with the stick 
and scares away the would-be feasters. Before complete 
extinction, a stage is reached when the conquering malady 
prevents him any longer from moving his hands, and then the 
wTetched man, half-alive, but already on the point of giving 
up the ghost, is devoured. Thus they deprive him of the hope 
thiiit he might perhaps have recovered. Many, indeed, have 
recovered their strength and returned to their hemes, just as on 
the tragic stage men appear from i he gates of darkness, lean and 
pale and fit to frighten any one they meet. When a man 
» returns in this way, everybody shuns and avoids him as under 
a curse and still a subject of the chthonic powers. He is not 
allowed to resume his ordinary way of life until he has been puri- 
fied by the Magians of the pollution of the death which they, 
forsooth, had expected would overtake him, and until he has, as 
it were, established in return a claim to live again. Clearly, the 
races of men, whenever they severally live according to customs 

16 
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which have prevailed for a^yery long period, regard any viola- 
tion of them as a thing which they must avoid, as contempti- 
ble, and indeed as the sort of thing in which no faith should be 
placed. Nevertheless men have discovered explanations of and 
reasons for their own customs. These differ in different places, 
and may be true or merely deliberate fabrications of a plausible 
nature. Nor do I see anything remarkable in the fact that the 
Persians also investigate the sources of their own customs and 
attempt to show that they are superior to those observed every- 
where else. But I am very surprised to find that the original 
inhabitants of the country, who must have been Assyrians, 
Chaldeans, and Medes, did not have the same beliefs that are 
held there to-day. In the neighbourhood of the city of Ninus 
and in Babylonia, tombs and graves were made for the dead 
of old time, and preserve the memory of a custom in no way diffe- 
rent from our own. Wliether their contents were bodies or ashes 
(which would involve the assumption that these people were 
cremated according to the usage which prevails in Greece), the 
difference between the ancient and the present practice was 
complete. 24. The ancients then did not hold the opinions 
which now prevail as to the proper disposal of the dead ; much 
less did they practise the lawless freedom of sexual intercourse 
which brands their degenerate successors, who associate freely 
with their daughters, not to mention their sisters and nieces and 
oven, the most shocking sin of all, in the name of all the laws of 
nature — with their mothers ! That even this abomination was 
introduced by them can be clearly seen from the tradition that 
Semiramis, who popularised this disgraceful license in Assyria, 
desired, in old time, to have relations with her son Ninyas, and 
actually made advances to him ; and that Ninyas repelled her 
in anger, and in the end, seeing her eagerness and impatience, 
killed his mother as the only alternative to incurring the guilt 
of incest. Now, if such relations were sanctioned by custom it 
is impossible to believe that Ninyas would have adopted 
such brutal methods. But why should I quote' very early 
cases ? Coming to the period just before the rise of Macedon 
and the downfall of the Persian Empire, it is said that Parysatis, 
wife of Darius and mother of Artaxerxes, conceived the same 
incestuous passion as Semiramis, and that Artaxerxes, when 
she made advances to him, was far, indeed, from putting her 
to death, but avoided her and pushed her away ; which shows 
that he regarded such a relation as unholy, as a violation of 
national custom, and as no element in normal and natural life. 

ib, II, 24 (G. 248-249; C. 100-101): The Persians of 
today ignore and have abandoned almost all their earlier 
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•customs and instead observe certain practices of a different 
nature And much corrupted, in obedience to the doctrines of 
iloroaster the son of Hormasdeus. Just when this Zoroaster 
cr Zarades^ — for he is known by the two names — was at 
the height of his power and enacted his laws, one cannot 
state with* certainty. The modern Persians say that he lived in 
the time of Hystaspes, limiting themselves to this general 
.statement, since it is exceedingly doubtful and it is impossible 
to ascertain definitely whether this Hystaspes was the father of 
Darius or was another man of the same name. At all events, 
at whatever period he flourished, he was a leader amongst the 
Persians and a pathfinder in the field of magic ritual ; morever, 
he even altered the earlier rites and added to them a number 
of elaborate doctrines of a heterogeneous character. For ex- 
ample, in primitive times they venerated Zeus and Cronus and 
all the divinities commonly mentioned among the Greeks, 
though, of course, they did not know them by the same names. 
As it happened, they called Zeus Belus, Heracles Sandes, 
Aphrodite Anaitis and the others this or that as the case might be, 
as we are told by Berossus the Babylonian, as well as by Athe- 
nocles and Simaeus, writers who have recorded the history of 
the Assyrians and Medes from its very beginnings. Nowadays, 
however, they agree in most points of doctrine with the sect 
.called Mauichaeans, so far as they believe there are two primary 
principles, one that is good and at the same time has generated 
the things of highest worth, the other the exact opposite in both 
respects. To these principles they apply strange names in their 
Dvvn language. For instance, the good divinity, or, perhaps, 
demiurge, they know as Ormisdates, the evil and baneful one as 
Arimanes. The greatest of all the religious festivals they cele- 
brate is the one that is called the slaying of evil things, in which 
they kill a vast number of reptiles and such other beasts as are 
wild and inhabit the wilderness and offer them to the Magi as 
though to demonstrate their piety ; for they fancy that in this 
way they achieve deeds that gratify the good divinity and cause 
.distress and harm to Arimanes. They reverence water more 
than anything else, even to the extent of not washing their 
faces in il and of refraining from touching it except to drink it 
and use it on their plants. 

ih. 25 (C. 101-102) They invoke by name and labour to 
propitiate many other gods, a practice in which they resemble 
the Greeks, as they do also in having sacrifices, purifica- 
tions and divination. They hold fire in honour and regard 
it as very holy, in consequence of which fact the Magians 
guard it in certain small and supposedly sacred buildings 
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and never let it go out ; and it is by reference to it that they* 
perform their secret rites and carry on their enquiries into the 
future. This last-mentioned art I consider them to have 
received from the Chaldeans or some other people, since it is not 
found among the rest. Such then, or nearly so, is the nature of 
their beliefs, which make a very composite body of doctrine, 
in forming which they have laid a great many peoples under" 
contribution. 

ib. 26 (C. 102): A certain . . , Persian named Artaxares, of 
very humble and obscure origin, but a man of action, full of 
energy and with the ability to modify existing conditions, col- 
lecting some associates attacked and overthrew the king, Arta- 
banus, and, assuming the tiara himself, restored the Persians- 
to their imperial position once more, having brought to an end 
the Parthian dominion. He was a firm adherent of the religion 
of the Magians and himself performed its secret rites. In 
consequence of his support the Magian order became powerful 
and arrogant. This indeed was nothing new ; they had been 
under this imputation from early times ; but they had never 
reached such a pinnacle of honour and independence, and at 
times could be ignored by the government. For example, when, 
long ago, on the death of Cambyses the son of Cyrus, the Magian 
Hmerdis stole the throne for himself, the party of Darius would! 
not have objected nor put to death Smerdis himself and many 
of his associates, unless they had held, as they did, that the 
Magians were not entitled to the distinction of sitting upon the 
royal throne. So far indexed were they from regarding this 
slaughter as abominable, and not rather as meriting the interest 
of posterity, that they actually made the anniversary of the 
revolution a festival, with the title of the Slaughter of the 
Magians,'" at which they perform sacrifices of thanksgiving. ^ 
At present, however, they are the objects of universal favour 
and esteem ; the government is carried on in accordance with 
their wishes and instructions ; they superintend details of civil 
life, such as the making of contracts or the institution of a suit 
at law, examining the conduct of the business and giving a deci^ 
sion upon it. The Persians would not regard any action what- 
ever as legal or just, unless it were ratified by a Magian. 


ib. 31 (C. 102-103) : When they (sc. the ambassadors to* 
Chosroes). , . went back they had, it is said, a very extraordi- 
nary and memorable adventure. Having stopped to rest in a, 
certain jmrt of the Persian territory they saw the body of a man- 
only recently dead, which had been cast forth carelessly ancll 
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without burial. Saddened by the wickedness of the bar- 
barian custom, and thinking it only right to give what attention 
1)hey could to the person so wronged, they made their servants 
lay out the corpse as best they could and then dig a grave and 
bury it. While they were all asleep that night one of them (not 
knowing his name, I cannot say who it was) had a dream in 
wliich he seemed to see an elderly man so entirely unknown to 
him that he could not even guess who he was. He was noble 
.and venerable and the nature of his clothes and his very long 
flowing beard made him look like a philosopher. He was 
shouting out two lines of poetry to the man who was dreaming, 
as though in the attempt to urge and advise him : “ Do not 

bury the unburied but suffer him to become the prey of dogs. 
Earth, the mother of all, welcomes not a man who destroys her.’’ 
Thoroughly awakened by his fright, he recounted his dream 
to the others, who were for the time unable to guess in what it 
would result. But about dawn, when they got up and went on 
their way, they passed, as the nature of the ground compelled 
them to. do, the spot where they had so rashly buried the corpse ; 
and there they found it, naked once more, and lying on the 
surface, as though the earth had in some way spontaneously 
.cast it up into the light of day, refusing to harbour the 
uneaten flesh. Dismayed by this extraordinary spectacle, they 
^continued thear journey, without giving the body any more 
.attention of the kind to which they were accustomed. They 
’remembered the dream, and came to the conclusion that it 
was the penalty and punishment of the Persians for their 
licentious intercourse with their mothers, that they should lie 
unburied and be torn to pieces by dogs, as they so richly 
♦deserved. 


Gregory of Tours. 

(lived about 538-593 A.D.) 

History of the Franks (Migne, P. L. LXXI) 164 f . (G. 250 ; C. 
103) : Now the firstborn son of Cham was Chus. Under the tute- 
lage of the devil he was the inventor of the whole art of magic 
and of idolatry. Prompted by the devil he was the first to 
institute the worship of an image and by deceitful means to show 
to men stars and fire falling from the sky. He went to live 
among the Persians who called him Zoroaster, that is, living 
^tar. Frqni him they learned also to worship fire, and because 
he was consumed by fire sent down from heaven they now 
reverence him as a god. 
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Gbeek Inscription at Cyeene.i 

Gesenius, De inscriptione Phoenicio-Graeca in Cyrenaica^ 
Halle, 1825, pp. 13-14 (GM 313) : The community of goods- 
and wives is the fountain of divine justice and brings perfect 
peace to those good men who have been called from the blind 
vulgar herd, a class whom Zarades and Pythagoras, the most 
excellent of religious teachers, agreed should practise the* 
communistic form of life. 

Simon (magic symbol of Gyrene.) 

Thoth, Cronus, Zoroaster, P 3 rthagoras, Epicurus, Masdacesj^ 
John, Christ, as well as our Cyrenaic teachers are in harmony in 
enjoining not to acquire private property, but to maintain the 
laws and war against their violation ; for the practice of living 
blessedly the communistic life is the very fountain of justice. 

Euagrius Scholasticus. 

(died after 594 A.D.) 

Ecclesiastical History (Migne, P.G. LXXXVI, 2) V, 14 
(C. 104) : He (sc. Cours) . . . having, along with his associates, 
acquired a large sum of money and valuable booty, and taking 
with him the baggage-animals with their loads, including the 
sacred fire of Chosroes, which was regarded as a god, rode round 
. . . the Persian camp, singing songs of triumph. 

Menander Protector. 

(born about 550 A.D.) 

Essay on Laws (ed. de Boor) p. 176, Ilf (C. 104) : The* 
(treaty) . . . with the king of Persia was written in Persian 
characters, but the words of course have the same validity when 
translated into Greek: “Chosroes, the divine, the go^, the 
child of peace, the ancient, king of kings, happy, pious, the doer 
of good, to whom the gods have given great good fortune and a 
mighty empire, giant of giants, who bear the impress of the godsj. 
to Justinian Caesar, our brother.” 

ib, 182, 21 f. (C 104) : . . . the position of the Christians in 
Persia was regularised as follows : they were to be able freely 
to build churches and worship God, and to celebrate without 
hindrance their hymns of thanksgiving ; they were not to be 

1 Wrongly dated in the 83rd Olympiad; according to internal 
evidence the inscription is at least as late as the 6th Century A.D. 
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compelled to adopt the worship of the Magians, nor to invoke^, 
against their will, the gods believed in by the Medes ; on the 
other hand, the Christians* for their part were to refrain entirely 
from converting any Magians to our faith. It was also ruled 
that all adherents of the Christian religion should be entitled to 
bury their dead in tombs, in the manner customary among 
ourselves. 


Isidore of Hispala. 

(lived about 569 — 636 A.D.) 

Etymologicum (ed. Lindsay) V, 39 (G. 251) : Thara at the 
age of seventy begat Abraham. Zoroaster invented magic. 

ib. VIII, 9, 1 (G. 251 ; C. 104): The first of the Magians 
was Zoroaster, the king of Bactria, whom Ninus, the king of 
Assyria, slew in battle and of whom Aristotle writes that two 
million lines of verse are indicated in the indices of his books as 
having been composed by him. 

Chronicum (Migne, P. L. LXXXIII) 12 (G. 251 : C. 105) : 
During this same time Ninus, king of Assyria, sat on the* 

throne In this period the art of magic was invented in 

Persia by Zoroaster, king of Bactria, who was killed by Ninus. 

ThEOPHYL ACTUS SiMOCATTA. ^ 

(wrote about 610-64(^ A.D.) 

History (ed. de Boor) IV, 8, 5, 175 (C. 105) : Chosroes, king 
of kings, lord of lords, ruler of the peoples, the fountain of peace, 
sa viour of men, regarded by the gods as a man good and immor- 
tal, by men as a manifest deity, the glorious conqueror, who 
shares the rising of the sun and lends his eyes to night,.'. . .to 
Baram, general of the Persians, our friend. 

ib, 10, 2, 178 (C. 105) : Looking up to the heavens and having 
become consoious of the existence of the creator, despising the 
man-made images of gods and attributing no whit of his hopes 
to Mithras, he naturally ignored the swift chances of danger 
and, having changed his faith, he changed also his fortune for 
righteousness. 


ibz 16, 5, 196 (C. 105): For lions are tamed, serpents are 
sufocated, and Bel and Mithras are enslaved. 
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Chronicon Paschale. 

(written after 629 A.D.). 

(Migne, P.G. XCII) p. 148 (C. 105) : It is the custom in Persia 
for men to marry their own mothers and sisters. 

ib, 148 (G. 251) : And Cronus died. Ninus, securing control 
of Assyria, founded the city of Nineveh for. the Assyrians 
and was the first to hold the kingship there ; Semiramis also 
(.‘ailed Rhea, who was associated with him in the sovereignty, 
was his own mother as well as his consort. 

ib. 149 (G. 251 ; C. 105) : Now from this very family sprang 
Zoroaster, the famous Persian astrologer, who, when at the point 
of death, prayed to be consumed by fire from heaven, saying to 
his fellow-countrymen : If the fire burns me, take up my 

charred bones and preserve them, and so long as you do so the 
kingship will not depart from your land.” After offering a 
prayer to Orion he was consumed by a fire from above. The 
Persians did as he had instructed them and continue to guard 
his ashes to this day. 

Nennius. 

(wrote at the close of the Eighth Century, A.D.) 

History of Britain (Mommsen, Chronica Minora, of the fourth, 
fifth, sixth and seventh centuries) vol. Ill, p. 151 (C. 105-106) : 

Britus son of kSilvius, son of Ascanius, son of Aeneas, 

son of Anchises, son of Capen, son of Assaracus, son of Tros, 
son of Erechthonius, son of Dardanus, son of Jupiter, 
son of Saturn, son of Coelum (i.e. Heaven), son of Tellus (i.e. 
Earth), son of Zoroaster, son of Mesram, son of Cham (the 
accursed son who mocked his father), son of Noah. 

Flaccus Albinus Alcuinus. 

(lived 735—804 A.D.) 

On the Ritual of Divination (spurious) (ed. Migne P.,L. C.L) 
Col. 1178 (G. 252) : Now the first of these ^Magians was 
Zoroaster, the king, with whom they are said to have 
originated. 

Ecloge Histobiarum. 

(written in the ninth century A.D.) 

Anecdota Grseca of Paris (ed. Cramer II, p. 175, 4-11) (G.M. 
316 ; C. 106) : About that time alsoNinus, king of the Assyrians 
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built the city of Ninus, naming it after himself, that is, the city 
known to the ancients as Nineveh and in which Assur formerly 
lived. Though damaged by time it was inhabited in the period 
now under consideration, the period in which Zoroaster, the 
Magian, gained renown as king of the Bactrians ; he it is 
whom he attacked in war. A short time afterward Semiramis 
became the consort of Ninus and built the walls of the city on 
ga magnificient scale. 


Georgius Syncellus. 

(died after 810 A.D.) 

Chronographia (ed. Dindorf), 147 f. (G. 252 ; C 106) : 
Alexander Polyhistor attempts to date back tlu^ beginning of 
the postdiluvian kingdom of the Chaldeans to this two thousand 
four hundred and fifth cosmic year, calculating by means of 
sari, neri and sossi that eighty-six kings of the Clialdeans and 
Medes had reigned during thirty thousand and forty-nine years, 
that is, in nine sari, two neri and eight sossi ; this number certain 
of our church historians have improperly reduced to ninety-four 
sun-years and eight months, thus making, the date as they claim, 
•coincide with the two thousand four hundred and ninety- 
ninth cosmic year. At the close of this period of the eighty-six 
kings, (two of them, Evechius and Chomasbelus, being Chalde- 
ans, and eighty-four of them Medes) this same Polyhistor introdu- 
ces Zoroastres and the seven kings of the Chaldeans who succeed- 
ed him, who reigned in all for one hundred and ninety sun- 
years, no longer computing by sari, neri, and sossi and all the 
•other irrational mythico-historical devices, but rather by sun- 
years. Through wrongly regarding the earlier kings as gods or 
demigods, the legendary historians, believing contrary to the 
inspired scriptures that the world is eternal, make out that 
the successors of these kings actually reigned for an unlimited 
period. As for the later Idngs whose reigns are known to 
everybody in terms of sun-years, these historians consider them 
mortals, in opposition to the view of Panodorus and certain 
others, because of the fact that after Zoroaster’s calculations 
had ultimately determined the number of sun-years since the 
time of Enoch, the reigijs of the kings were thenceforward 
reckoned in sun-years. 

«> 

ib. 315 (G. 252 ; C. 106-107) : Because the writings of the 
‘Greek historians are not in agreement regarding these kings 
and dates, permit a really distinguished author, not one of 
-the ordinary everyday kind, thus to present his testimony ; 

16 
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‘‘ My narrative begins at the point at which, among others^ 
Hellanicus of Lesbos, Ctesias of Cnidus, and, later, Herodotus^ 
of Halicarnassus, began their histories. In ancient times Asia 
was ruled by Assyrian kings, among whom was Ninus, the sort 
of Belus.’" He then records the birth of Semiramis, and of 
Zoroaster the Magian, in the fifty-second year of the reign of 
Ninus, 


Anathemas against Manighaeism. 

(about 835 A.D.). 

Cittnl by Cotelerius, Works of the Holy Fathers who 
flourished in Apostolic times (Paris, 1672, coll. SGS-STO)^ 
(G. 253) : 

These ‘ Anathemas ’ were to be recited by converts from Mani- 
chaeism to Christianity. In this long and valuable document,. 
Zarades (probably Zoroaster) and his prayers (the Avesta?) 
are declared accursed as being connected with the Manichaean 
faith. (Gray) 

Cursed be Zarades who, according to Manes, was a god who 
api>earecl prior to his time in India and Persia, andwiiom Manes 
identified as the sun ; and with Zarades cursed be also the 
prayers known as the prayers of Zarades. 

Cursed they who assert that Zarades, Buddha, the Christ. 
Manichseus, and the sun are one and the same person. 

Anathema be Patecius, the father of Manes, as a liar and the 
parent of falsehood ; likewise his mother Carossa, as well as 
Hicrax, Heraolides and Apthonius, the recorders and expositors 
of their writings, and all his other disciples — Sesinnius, his 
successor in his mad doctrine, Thomas who compiled the 
so-called gospel attributed to Manes, Buddha, Hermas, Adan, 
Adimantus, Zaruas, Gabriabius, etc. etc. 

Similarly Goarius, Euchologium, or Ritual of the Greeks, 
Paris 1647, p. 885 (G. 253) : Utterly cursed be Sarades, Bodda 

and Scythianus, the predecessors of the Manichseans 

Furthermore, cursed be all writings prior to the Manichseans 
and Hierax, Heraclides and Apthonius the expositors and 
historians of this same impious and profane Manes ; likewise 
Thomas, Zaruc^s and Gabriabius. ? ; 
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George the Monk. 

(wrote after 842 A.D.) 

Chronicum (ed. de Boor) I, 4 (C. 107) : After Cronus,. 

Ninus his son reigned fifty-two years. Inasmuch as he took 
his own mother Semiram is to wife, the Persians acquired the 
custom of marrying their own mothers and sisters, for even 

Zeui^ wedded his own sister Hera By Ninus was begotten 

also Zoroaster, the famous Persian astronomer, who when 
about to die prayed that he be consumed by fire from heaven ; 
to the Persians he said : “If the fire consume me, gather 
together my burnt bones and preserve them, and the royal 
power will abide in your country in like manner as my bones 
are preserved.” After he had offered a prayer to Orion he 
was consumed by a fire trom above. The Persians gathering 
up his charred bones have kept them until this day. 

Chronicon I, ch. 6, p 8-9 (Migiie, P.G. CX, col 117) : 
(G. 254) : Sacrifice to divinities was first instituted by the 
Chaldeans or by the Cyprians, for tradition has it that these 
people were Persian by nationality. As for astronomy, this was 
invented by the Babylonians through Oroaster and was adopted 
from them by tlie Egyptians. Men first learned geometry from 
dividing up immense tracts of land and when they had thus 
reduced it to diagrams other people appropriated the art. 

The Medes and Persians invented magic, sorcery, and the 
casting of spells by means of potions, practices that are quite 
distinct from one another. That is, magic is an appeal to 
divinities presumed to be beneficent, just as the oracles of 
Apollonius of Tyana were the work of good beings ; sorcery, on 
the other hand, is an appeal made in the neighbourhood of 
graves to maleficent divinities for the accomplishment of some 
evil effect, and for this reason the word, sorcery, is derived from 
the wailing and lamentations that occur in the vicinity of tombs- 

Rabanus the Moor. 

(died in 856 A.D.) 

On the Universe (Migne, P.L. CXI) 15, 4 (GM. 316 ; C. 107) r 
The first of the Magians, Zoroaster, king of the Bactrians was 
slain in battle by Ninus, king of the Assyrians. Of him Aristotle 
wrote that it is said that two million lines of verse are indicated 
in the indices of his books as having been composed by him. 
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Hincmarus of Rheims. 

(lived about 806-882 A.D.) 

Interrogations concerning the divorce of Lotharius and Tetberga 
(Migne, P.L. CXXV) 15 (GM. 316-317 ; C. 107) : Moreover, this 
vain doctrine of magic, derived from the traditional belief in 
the existence of evil spirits throughout the world, had a strong 
following for very many centuries, a doctrine devised by 
Zoroaster, king of Bactria (whom Ninus, king of Assyria, slew 
in battle), and fostered by Democritus. 

Photius. 

(Patriarch of Constantinople 856-867 and 878-886 A.D.) 

Bibliotheca (Migne, P.G. Clll) 72, 1 (C. 107) : A work of 
Ctcsias of Cnidus was read, a history of Persia in twenty-three 
books. 

ib, 9 (C, 108) : He (Cambyses), when he succeeded to the 
throne, sent his father’s corpse, under the care of the eunuch 
Bagapates, to Persia for disposal. 

ib. 15 (CJ. 108) : Darius . . . became king of the seven, as had 
been agreed between them, when his horse, as the result of an 
ingenious contrivance, gave the first neigh on the rising of the 
sun. The Persians celebrate a festival called the Slaughter of 
the Magians, commemorating the murder of the Magian Sphen- 
dadates. Darius ordered a tomb to be built for him upon the 
twin mountains, and it was built. 

lb. 17 (C. 108) : Darius . . . having crossed the bridge burned 
the dwelling-houses and the temples of Chalcedon, because the 
inhabitants had laboured to destroy the bridges near the city, 
and had raised to the ground the altar which Darius, when he 
crossed, had dedicated to Zeus, lord of crossings. 

ib. 21 (C. 108) : Xerxes . . . marched against the Greeks, 
because the people of Chalcedon had attempted, as I have 
already said, to break the bridge, and because they had destroyed 
the altar set up by Darius. 

ib. 54 (C. 108) : He (Terituchmes) had. . . a sister, by the 
same father, named Roxane, who was fair to look upon and 
skilled in archery and in hurling the javelin, Terituchmes, 
being in love with her, cohabitated with her and was estranged 
from Amestris, etc. 
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ib, 57 (Q. 108) : Concerning the man who disposed of the^ 
body of the father (sc. of Artaxerxes) by burning it with, fire, 
in contravention of custom, which proves that Hellanicus 
and Herodotus are not telling the truth. 

ib, 59 (C. 108) : That Parysatis came to Babylon, mourning 
the fate of Cyrus, and that with difFtCulty she recovered his head 
and one of his hands to which she paid the last dues, and sent 
them to Susa. 

ib, 81 (G. 254 ; C. 108) : A volume in three books by 
Theodorus has been read, a volume entitled, “ Concerning 
Magic in Persia ” and ” What is the Superior Advantage 
of Piety.” These books he dedicates to Mastubius, who 
happened to be a local bishop of Armenia, as he was setting 
out from that country. In the first book he propounds th(' 
pernicious Persian doctrine that was introduced l3y Zarades, 
or, in other words, the doctrine concerning Zaruam whom luv 
represents as the author of all things and also calls Chance. 
He records that Chance when offering a libation that he might 
bring Hormisdas into the world he begat both him and Sc tan ; 
furthermore, he discusses the blood relationship of these gods. 
In short, after describing this impious and utterly abominable 
doctrine in detail, he proceeds to demolish it, all in his first 
book. In the remaining two books, however, taking the creation 
of the world as his starting-point, he first fluently discusses 
divine Grace itself and then gives a full account of the true 
faith . 

This Theodorus is apparently Theodorus of Mopsuestia, for' 
he boldly proclaims the Nestorian heresy, especially in the third 
book, but also prates fantastically of the complete restoration 
of sinners. 


Menologium Graecorum. 

(written 867-888 A.D.) 

(ed. Albani) III, p. 44 (C. 109) : Pherbuthe, the witness to‘ 
Christ, after the agony and death of her husband, the bishop 
Simeon, stayed at home with her sister and the latter’s maid, 
and taught those who came to her the faith of Christ. But the 
Jews hated them, and found a pretext to compass their death 
in the following way. The wife of Saborius, the king of Persia , 
favoured the Jews. When, about this time, she fell ill, they 
came to her and brought charges against this saintly woman,. 
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saying : “ Because your husband put to death the bishop 
Simeon, his sisters have brought you low through the practice 
.of magic, so that you may die. Now if you wish to recover, give 
orders that their bodies be severed in two and that the halves 
be impaled, and then pass between them, and you will recover.” 
This was done, and the saintly women gained the kingdom of 
Heaven ; but the queen, so far from recovering, received Gehenna 
for her portion. 


SUIDAS. 

(wrote in the tenth century A.D.) 

Lexicon (ed. Bekker)'(G. 255): Antisthenes of Athens: 

wrote ten volumes, the first on magic. Discusses 

Zoroaster, a IVIagian who invented the doctrine. Certain writers 
attribute this to Aristotle, others to Rhodo. 

Astronomy : The arrangement of the stars. Through 
ZoroastiU', the Babylonians were the first to discover it; after 
Zoroaster, Hostanes also. By means of the celestial movements 
o]-)taining at a man’s birth they would predict what would 
iater happen to him. 

ih. (G. 255 ; C. 109) : Zoroaster : Medo- Persian. A great 
authority among astronomers. Introduced the title, Magians, as 
they were commonly known among themselves. Lived five hun- 
dred years before the Trojan War. Tradition attributed to him 
four books on nature, one on precious stones, works on observa- 
tions of the stars, five books on eschatology. 

Zoroaster : Astronomer. Lived in the time of Ninus, king of 
Assyria. Prayed to be killed by celestial fire, enjoining the 
Assyrians to preserve his ashes, for in this way. said he, their 
kingdom would continue for all time. To this day his command 
has been observed. 

Zoromasdes. A Chaldean wise man. Wrote on mathematics 
and natural science. 

Magians were the philosophers and the theologians of the 
Persians, the first of whom was Zoroaster ; after him, in order, 
came the Hostanac and the Astrampsychi. 

Pythagoras : Next (Pythagoras studied) under Abaris the 
Hyper bor(‘an and Zares the Magian. 
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Gboponica. 

(written in the tenth century A. D.) 

(rec. Beckh} preface to Book I (G. 249) ; I have produced 
this book by bringing together the statements of various ancient 
authors concerning agriculture, the cultivation of plants, seeding 
and many other useful activities. They have been gathered 
from the works of Florentius, Viudanionius, Anatholius, Veru- 
tiiis, Diophahes, Leontinus, Tarantinus, Democritus, from the 
JVIarvels of Africanus, from PamiDhilus, Apuleius, Vrirro, Zoroas- 
ter, Fronto, Paxamus, Damegeron, Didymus, Sotio and the 
Quintilians. 

Kubrics of Zoroaster (G. 250 ; C. 110). I, 7 : That one ought 
to know when the moon is above the earth and when below 
Zoroaster. 

ib. 8 : Concerning the rising of the Dog and foretelling events 
that result from it. The same. 

ib, 10 : Indication of the results of the first thunder every 
year after the rising of the Dog. Zoroaster. 

ib, 12 : The twelve-year period of Zeus and all that it brings 
1 o pass as it makes the circuit of the twelve divisions of the 
zodiac. Zoroaster. 

ib, II, 15 : A prognostic, that ojie may know what kinds of 
^t^eeds will grow and flourish. Zoroaster. 

ib. V, 46 : In what sign of the zodiac the moon is at the time 
when crops should be garnered ; harvesting should occur while 
the moon is waning and is beneath the earth. Zoroaster. 

ib, VII, 5 : Concerning the opening of wine-jars and why one 
^ught to observe carefully the proper time for this. 

ib, 6 : Concerning pouring wine from one vessel into another ; 
when wine should be so transferred as well as why wine that is 
stored in the same jar has a distinctive quality. The same. 

ib, 11 : So that wines may not be turned by thunder and 
lightning. Zoroaster, 

ib. X, 83 : To make an unfruitful tree bear fruit. Zoroaster. 
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ib. XI, 18, 11 (G. 249 ; C. 110) : Zoroaster says that for a 
year the eyes of him will not be sore who is the first to have 
seen the closed calyces of the flowers on the plant, who has 
wiped his eyes with three of them and who has left the rose 
blossoms themselves upon the plant. 

ib. XIII, 9, 10 : Zoroaster says that the seed of lettuce mois- 
tened with wine heals those who have been bitten by scorpions. 

ib. 16 : Concerning Spanish flies. Zoroaster. 

ib. XV, 1 : Concerning natural sympathies and antipathies.- 
Zoroaster. 

Constantine Cephalas. 

(Senior Chaplain of the royal palace in 917 A.D.) 

Palatine Anthology (ed. Stadtmiiller) VII, 162 (C. Ill) : Do 
not burn Euphrates, Philonymus, neither defile fire with my 
corpse. I am a Persian ; yea, master, by descent from my 
sires, a native Persian am I. In our eyes, to defile fire is more 
hateful than dread death. Nay, enshroud my body and yield 
me to the earth, neither pour any libation upon the corpse. 

For water also, 0 master, do 1 worship. 

Eutychius. 

(died in 940 A.D.) 

Annales (Migne, P. G. CXI, 261-263) (C. Ill) : Samardius 
was surnamed Magus, because there flourished at the very same 
time a Persian known as Zorodasht, who founded the religion 
of the Magi, their temples being dedicated to fire. 

Hugo of Saint Victor. 

(lived about 1097-1141.) 

(V)m]nentary on the Pentateuch (Migne, P. L, CLXXV), on 
Genesis 11 (G. 255-256; C. Ill) : Moreover, Assur having 
withdrawn into the country which later was named Assyria 
after himself was followed by successors down to Ninus, a 
descendant in the direct line. Ninus founded a city and 
conquered Cham w ho had survived until that time. Zoroaster, 
Ninus’s royal neighbour who was called the discoverer and 
author of the maleficent doctrine of numbers, became king of 
Vkactria ; he also wrote the seven liberal arts on fourteen 
columns, seven of bronze and seven of bricks, his purpose 
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in each case being to preserve them for posterity agai^ist 
destruQtiun by both floods. Ninus defeating Zoroaster in ^ttle 
burned his mathematical writings. After tMs, becohiing bolder, 
he attacked Nemroth, that is, the Chaldeans, and took posses- 
sion of Babylonia, transferring thither the capital of his kingdom* 

Eustathius. 

(lived in the 12th century) 

. 'Commentary on the Iliad (ed. Lipsiensis) 14, 731 (C. Ill) : 
He may mean .... the popular form of dancing, such as the 
Persian ; for it is recorded that the Persians learnt dancing as 
well as riding, believing that it was an exercise conducive to 
bodily strength. It is also said that at the banquets of the 
king Antiochus, surnamed the Great, the king himself, not to 
mention his friends, used to dance. 

Commentary on the Odyssey (ed. Lipsiensis) 18, 3 (C. 111-112): 
In ... . Persia, according to Duris, the king is allowed to get 
intoxicated upon a single day in the year, namely that upon 
which they sacrificed, on which day also the Persians used to 
dance. If the Persian Darius, the man who overthrew the 
Magians, had inscribed on his tomb the words ‘‘ I was able 
both to drink great quantities of wine and to carry it well’', this 
must mean that he ^ank heavily, but did not get drunk. 

Georgius Cedrenus. 

(lived in the twelfth century) 

Campendium of History (ed. Bekker) I, pp. 29 f. (C. 112) : 
From his family {i,e, of Ninus) was descended Zoroaster, the 
famous Persian astronomer, who prayed to be smitten by a 
flaming thunderbolt from on high and to bo consumed, and 
who charged the Persians to collect his bones after he had been 
burnt and to preserve and honour them. “ As long as you keep 
them,” he said, “ the sovereignty will not depart from your 
land.” So when he had been burnt by the fire from heaven, 
the Persians held his bones in high honour until, through their 
neglect of the man, they were deprived of their sovereignty# 

Joannes Tzetzes. 

(lived at the same time) 

Historia Varia (Chiliades) (ed. Kiessling) 66, 39 f. (C. 112) : 
-Chosroes was ruler of Persia in the time of Heraclius ; and ia 

17 
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his palace in Persia he had a model of heaven upon the roof^ 
which, while the elders were feasting, would burst forth with, 
thunder and lightning and storms of rain, a thing to marvel at. 
Seven times was Hcraclius at war with the Persians, and ravaged 
the whole of Persia and wasted it with fire and flame. And he 
burnt that fiery model of heaven, along with the whole palace 
of Chosroes of which I spake. Nay, he quenched the Persians* 
fire, which they reverenced, the fire which having been kindled in 
old time by a bolt from Perseus was tended without ceasing, until 
that time, with a never-ending succession of firebrands for lighting 
it, and of torches, large and fiercely blazing. Yet was it extin- 
guished by Heraclius, to the great grief of the Persians, ete. 

Scholia on the ‘ Theriaca ’ or Nicander. 

(written in the same period) 

(Schneider, Nicandrea) 613 (C. 112, 113) : Magians. . .and 
Scythians use a branch of tamarisk in divination. Dino, in 
the first boolc of his third treatise adds that the Median sooth- 
sayers practise divination by means of wands . . . and Metrodo- 
nis in his work on Habit says that the tamarisk is a very ancient 
plant, and that the Egyptians use it for head-wTcaths in the 
procession in honour of Zeus, while in Media this is also done 
by the Magians. 


Joannes of Antioch. 

(lived in the middle of the 12th century) 

Excerpta Salmasii (Mueller, Fragments of the Greek Historians 

IV p. 541, frag. 3) 386 (G. 113) : Ninus married Phea, 

also called 8emiramis, liis own mother ; from him the 
Persians got thfeir custom of marrying tluhr mothers. Then 
also was born Zoroaster, the astronomer, who prayed to be 
slain by a fire from heaven and bade the Assyrians preserve his 
ashes, for only thus would they retain the royal power. 

Petrus Comestor. 

(wrote about 1170 A. D.) 

Historia Scholastica (Migne, P. L. CXCVIII), oir 
Genesis, 39 (G. 256-257 ; C. 113) : Ninus conquered Cham 
who was still living at that time and proceeded to reign over 
Bractia ( ah Thracia) ; he was said to be the same person 
as Zoroaster, the discoverer of magic, who inscribed the seven. 
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liberal arts on fourteen columns, seven of bronze, seven of 
brick to p reserve them against destruction by both floods. 
Ninus, however, burned his books. Idols, then, were first 
devised by these same men. 

ib, 47 (GM. 317 ; C. 113) : Abram, skilled in knowledge of 
the stars (in which, according to certain authorities, he trained 
Zoroaster, the discoverer of magic), knew that inclement 
weather conditions which occur at the rising or the setting of 
planets always change back to normal in fifty years ; what he 
saw happen among the stars, he desired to reproduce on earth. 

Michael Glycas. 

(wrote at the close of the twelfth century) 

Annales (ed. Bekker) 2, 43f. (G. 256 ; C. 113-114) : After 
Cronus Ninus reigned for lifty-two years ; by taking his own 
mother Semiramis to wife he established the custom whereby 
the Persians many their mothers and sisters. From his 
line sprang Zoroaster, the famous Persian astronomer, who 
said to his people : “If fire from heaven consume me (for this 
was his prayer) take the remains of my bones and keep them in 
order to maintain your kingdom.’’ This they did, and in the 
histories which the great theologian Gregory wrote against 
Julian he states : “ The Babylonians, through Zoroaster, are 

said to have discovered astronomy and the Egyptians to have 
been the first to receive it from them ; magic was invented first 
by the Modes and then by the Persians. Magic differs from 
sorcery ; whereas magic is popularly reputed to be an appeal 
to beneficent daemons for the accomplishment of some good 
object, sorcery is concerned with maleficent daemons that hover 
about tombs and is designed to accomplish evil. The name 
sorcery is derived from the wailings and lamentations that are 
heard among the tombs ; the word Magic, from Magusaei, or 
Persians, with whom it originated. In their own country the 
Persians are known as Magians. 

The Apostolic BListory of Abdias. 

Book VI, 7 ; Passion of Saints Simon and Jude (G. 257) r 
And this is recorded concerning James. His elder brothers, 
Simon, who is sumamed Chananseus, and Judas, who is also 
called Thaddaeus and the Zealot, themselves apostles of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, when through the revelation of the Holy 
Spirit they had by faith entered upon the religious life, found in 
their midst as soon as they had begun to preach two Magians„ 
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Zaroes and Arfaxat, who had fled out of Ethiopia from before 
the face of Saint Matthew the Apostle. Now the doctrine of 
these Magians was so debased that, blaspheming the God of 
Abraham, of Isaac and of Jacob, they affirmed God to be a being 
of darkness and declared that Moses was a worker of evil as well 
as that all the prophets of God had been sent out by the divinity 
of darkness. Withal, they maintained that the soul of man 
possessed a portion of Grod, that the material of the body was 
fashioned by an evil god, in fact consisted of substances of con- 
trary nature, one kind being those in which the flesh delighteth 
and the soul* is cast down, the other those in which the soul 
rejoiceth and the flesh is made sad. Furthermore, they preached 
that the Son of God, our Jord Jesus Christ, was a mere phantom, 
not a real man, not born of a true virgin, not really tempted, 
never suffered indeed, was not actually buried, nor rose again 
from the dead on the third day. Persia, being degraded by this 
preaching, was in such state as to need to find, after Zaroes and 
Arfaxat, through the blessed apostles Simon and Judas, the 
Great Teacher, to wit, the Lord Jesus Christ. 

ib. 13 (G. 257 — 258) : When the Leader had discoursed upon 
these and other matters before Xerxes, the king, Zaroes and 
Arfaxat, the Magians who had been with the king, were roused 
to jealousy and in great indignation scattered false tales abroad, 
saying that these men were of evil spirit and were such as craftily 
to devise harm against the gods of the people and against the 
power of the king’s rule. “ For, O King,” said they, ^^if thou 
wishest to know that what we say is true, we shall not suffer them 
to speak until they shall have adored thy gods.” Then spake the 
Leader ; “Wilt you venture u2)on a contest with these men on 
the understanding that, if you conquer them, they will then at 
length be banished from the court ? ” The Magians said : “ It is 
but just that these men adore our gods in like manner as do we.” 
The Leader replied : “ Naturally, your contention with us will 
reveal this very thing.” To which the Magians said a second time : 
“ Thoudesirest to behold our power that thou mayest prove that 
they will not be able to speak in our presence. Bid those take 
their stand here who are eloquent in speech, of great keenness in 
argument and loud of voice. If then they shall be so bold as to 
speak in our presence, thou shalt judge us to be men of little 
fikiU. Thereupon at the command of the King and of the Leader 
all the pleaders made themselves ready and were counselled by 
the Leader that as consistently as they could they were to 
carry on the debate and that through the force of their principal 
argument they were to keep their opponents from establishing 
their contention. After the Magians had spoken before the 
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Ejiig, the Leader and all the other men of high estate, all the 
opposing band of pleaders became so inarticulate that they 
could not indicate even by means of motions that they were 
unable to make any speech. When almost an hour had passed, 
the Magians said to the King : ‘‘ That thou mayest know we 
belong to the divine company of the gods, we suffer them to 
speak indeed, but not to be able to walk.’' When they had so 
done, they added : “ Behold, we restore to them the power of 

walking, but we shall cause them to see nothing even with their 
eyes wide open.” After they had done this also, the King and 
the Leader became exceedingly fearful, when their friends said 
that these Magians ought not to be regarded with disrespect, 
lest they cast a weakness upon the limbs of the King and of the 
Leader. Now this spectacle lasted from the beginning of the 
day until the sixth hour and the pleaders were overcome with 
grief and returned each man to his own house wearied through 
the exertions of his mind. 

ib, 17 (G. 258) : When the apostles had said these things, 
the Magians were taken to the guest-chambers and for the 
space of three days were unable to take any food or any 
drink at all, and among whom there was a ceaseless crying out 
occasioned by the pains they suffered. Afterwards when 
matters came to such a state that both of the Magians alike, 
Zaroes and Arfaxat, were on the point of dying, the apostles 
drew near and said : God doth not deem himself worthy of 

enforced acts of service. Rise ye therefore while still in youi‘ 
right minds and are yet free to turn from evil to good and to 
pass from darkness to light.” But their adversaries abiding in 
their unwillingness to accept the faith, in like manner as they 
had fled from before the apostle Matthew fled from these two> 
apostles to the worshippers of images throughout Persia that 
they might stir up hostility against the apostles, saying every- 
where : “ Behold, the foes of our gods are coming to us. . . 

20 ( G. 258 ) : As one might expect, the Magians, 
Zaroes and Arfaxat, who did many evil deeds among the 
cities of Persia and said that they were of the race of the 
gods, kept flying from before the face of the apostles, remain- 
ing in each city only until they learned that the apostles were 
approaching. 

ih, 23 (G. 259 ) : At this time even the two Magians of 
whom we have spoken, Zaroes and Arfaxat, were burnu^ by a 
flash of lightning and turned into cinders. 
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ib. VII, 1, on St. Matthew ( G. 259 ) : When he had him- 
self gone into this country ( ?.e. Ethiopia ) and was sojourning 
in a great city called Naddaiier, in which dwelt Aeglippus, the 
King, there happened to be there at the same time two 
Magians, Zaroes and Arfaxat, who were entertaining the king 
with their marvellous acts so that he literally believed them to 
be gods. The king trusted them in everything, and the entire 
pojmlace of this city that has been mentioned and of distant 
regions of Ethiopia as well came daily to do them homage. 
For example, they would make men suddenly lose the power of 
walking and would keep them standing motionless as Jong as 
they, the Magians, desired. Likewise, through rites that they 
performed they controlled men’s power to see and to hear. 
They would cc^mmand serpents to strike, which the Marsi also 
are wont to do, and themselves healed many people by means 
of incantations. It is a popular saying that greater reverence 
is shown to evil-doers through fear than to doers of good 
through love ; in this same manner were the Magianas venera- 
ted among the Ethiopians and for a long time held in high 
<jsteem. 


ih. 4 (G. 259) : Moreover, Zaroes and Arfaxat were mean- 
while striving to arouse them by their magic art (i.e. their 
own two s(jrpents that lay asleep at th(‘^ feet of Matthew the 
Apostle), but they w\^re unable either to maJve them oj^cn their 
eyes or even to move at all. 

(GM. 317-318) : 

‘'A reference to Zoroaster may also be contiuned,as Mr. George 
Hamilton, of Ann Arbor, Mich., writes me, in the commentary 
on the Thebaid of Statius, vi. 338, attributed to Lactantius 
Placidus : ‘ But great credit must be accorded the Persians for 
this treatment of a secret doctrine, because among them was 
first devised the system that embraces these mysteries (or, as 
one may state it, the famous Persian was the great teacher of 
this doctrine).’ ” 

Nicefhorus Callisti. 

(wrote about 1320 A.D.) 

Ecclesiastical History (Migne, P.G. CXLVl) XIV, 18 (C. 
114-115) : The Persian (sc. Isdigerdes) openly held Maruthas 
in great lionour. . .but the Magians, observing the great con- 
sideration which the Roman bishop enjoyed, . .were vexed. 
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and hesitated in. their calculations, fearing that the king’s 
interest in Marutnas would lead to his wavering in his allegiance 
to his own worship. For Maruthas, by entreating God with 
prayers, had immediately cured the king of a headache which 
had caused him great suffering for a lung time, and which had 
defied all the arts of the Magiana. At any rate they attempted 
to deal with the king by guile. Now the Persians are devoted 
worshippers of fire, and they give the name ‘‘ Magians ” to those 
whose tendency is to regard the elements as gods. It was the 
king’s custom to adore the perpetually-biirniug fire, and so the 
, Magians concealed a man underground at the usual time for the 
king’s devotions, and told him to give utterance as follows: 

^ ^ The king must be outlawed, for he is convicted of impiety 
toward the divine, in that he believes the Christian priest to be 
favoured of god, and esteems liim highly.” The Persian, when 
he heard this, was for expelling Maruthas from his kingdom, 
in spite of the reverence he felt for him. But Maruthas, in his 
love of God applying himself earnestly to prayer, easily learnt 
the source whence the I^ersians were being deceived. Going up 
to Lsdigerdes, he said : “ O king, be not made mock of in this 

manner. Enter, and when you hear the voice wafted towards 
you, give orders for the ground beneath to be dug u]). The plot 
will bo easily revealed. It is impossible that fire should speak. 
How could it, when it is soulless ? No : it is a contrivance of man 
that works this marvel.” lsdigerdes followed his suggestion. 
He again went into the chamber wherein the imperishable fire 
was kept, and when he heard the same voice, at once gave 
^orders for the place to be dug up. And so the man und( rneath, 
who had been thought to be a god, was shown up. This greatly 
enraged the king, who had the order of the Magians reduced to a 
tenth of its numbers. After this he gave Maruthas permission to 
found churches in Persia wherever he liked, and in consequence 
Christianity spread almost daily and, in tlie Persian territories, 
without risk. Next Maruthas returned to Constantinople, since 
his ambassadorial duties, which had occasioned his presence in 
Persia, had by now been discharged. Circumstances, however, 
-called for another embassy, and he was sent back on this duty. 
The Magians were again contriving expedients designed to pre- 
vent his being treated on terms of equality by the king, at 
least in the matter of honour. They found means to cause a 
horrible odour to rise in a place from \^hich the king usually 
^started. They then concocted and spread abroad false charges, 
alleging that the odour had been produced by the associates of 
the Christian priest. But their previous conduct led the king 
to suspect that the Magians were responsible for this thing also, 
and he sought out and enquired after the guilty with great 
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zeal. When it was once again recognised that those responsible 
for producing the noxious odour were Magians, the king agairt 
punished many members of the order. Maruthas he held in. 
even greater honour. 

The So-called Zoroastbian Logta or Chaldean Oracles. 

The translators can do no better than refer the reader to the 
illuminating note on the Logia contributed by Dr. Louis H. Gray 
to Professor A. V. Williams Jackson’s book, Zoroaster, the 
Prophet of Ancient Iran,” pp. 259-261. We quote but one para- 
graph although we advise the reader to read the whole note. 

“ In the writings of the Neo-Platonic philosophers there lay 
hid a mass of citations, termed ‘ Chaldaean Logia,’ or more 
usually, simply ‘ Logia,’ or again, introduced by the formula 
‘As saith one of the Gods,’ or even appearing without any 
introductory phrase whatsoever. These Logia date in general 
about the end of the second century A.D., and they present 
to us a heterogenous mass, now obscure and again bombastic, 
of commingled Platonic, Pythagorean, Stoic, Gnostic, and Per- 
sian tenets. I am inclined to doubt that the entire mass comes 
from a single source, although some have suggested that a cer- 
tain Julian the Chaldaean, or his son, who lived in the period 
of the Antonines, may perhaps have been the author. How- 
ever trivial the Logia justly appear to us, they received the 
serious attention of Iambi ichos, Proklos, 8implikios, Damasldos, 
and Johannes Ludos, while Bierokles and later Plethon wrote 
‘ compends of the Zoroastrian and Platonic Systems.’ ” 

One cannot imagine language more difficult to translate than 
that of the greater part of these Logia. Their incompleteness, 
their utter want of syntactical structure in many cases, their 
derivation from a vast variety of xinrelated sources, the hope- 
lessly corrupt condition of a great deal of the text, the obviously 
esoteric meaning of many lines together with their lack of 
dependence upon any definite statement of thought, make the 
task of translating the Logia a protracted process of divination. 
One can do but little more than guess in the light of his reading 
in Zoroastrian, Gnostic, Neo-Platonic and similar literatures,, 
what the lines seem to mean. Our translation is not presented 
dogmatically, for we are convinced that in this case one trans- 
lator’s honest guess is as good as another’s. 

We have followed Gray’s text wherever possible ; occasionally 
we have adopted the emendations suggested by Kroll and 
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these the reader can observe for himself in Gray’s footnotes to^ 
his text. We give our translation without commentary, except 
so far as the extreme compression and obscurity of numerous* 
passages compel us to give expanded interpretations rather thanu 
absolutely literal versions. 

Ps, — Psellus. 

Dam, — Damascius. 

Ptoc. — Proclus . 

UNITY, DUALITY AND TRINITY. 

Ps . — The question of paternal ulut3^ 

Dam ., — ^Unity is extended and begets duality. 

Proc. Dam . — ^Now the function of duality consists in this : it 
flashes forth segments of itself in the form of thoughts ; it is 
that which controls all things and which assigns to its place 
everything not already so assigned. 

Dam . — ^The triad over which unity rules is the source of light 
in the whole world. This arrangement is the starting point of 
all division. 

Proc . — That is to say, the mind of the Father commanded 
that everything be divided into three parts ; to this his will gave 
assent and from that moment all things were divided. The 
mind of the eternal Father spake thus to the triad, because he 
governs all things by means of Mind. 

Dam . — And there appeared in the triad virtue, wisdom and 
intellectual knowledge of exact truth. Thus of these elements 
is composed the substance of the triad, which, though existing 
previously, was nevertheless not primary, but rather is that 
by which these things are measured. One may infer, then, that 
all things are subservient to these three principles. 

Of the three orbits of existence the first is the sacred one, the 
middle, the one that consisteth of air, and the third, different 
from the others, that which warmeth the earth with fire, and. 
which is the very spring of springs, aye, of all springs. It is the^ 
womb that containeth all things, the place whence shoot np th^ 
beginnings of substance in a multitude of forms. 

IS 
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Proc . — Thence issueth the trailing fiery whirlwind, like to the 
flower of faint flame, shooting forth in the hollow vaults of 
heaven ; for from here descend earthwards the marvellous rays 
of light. 


FATHER AND MIND. 

Ps . — The Father apprehended himself but did not limit his 
own iieculiar possession, fire, to his own intellectual powers. 

Ps . — Nothing imperfect jirocecdeth from the Father, for he 
hath made all things j)erfect and hath entrusted them to Secon- 
dary Mind, the name that was first given to the whole race of 
man. 


Proc . — This Father-begotten light of itself plucked the flower 
of Mind from the Father’s powers. For the self -engendered 
Mind of the Father, having conceived of deeds to be done, cast 
upon the world the fiery shackles of love to the end that through 
the acts of love all things might endure eternally and that what 
had been wrought by the splendours of the Father’s Mind might 
not perish ; in brief, that through love the elements might conti- 
nue to exist. By thinking the Father is able to implant his 
mind in all sources and begiuTiings. There is a source of the 
things that pertain to Mind, to wit, the lowermost depth of 
the Father’s being , nor hatli it gone forth from there, but it 
hath abided there, even in its most sacred ]^lace, amid the divine 
silence. Fire, which was at first his own special faculty, he 
confines in Substance not by acts of body but by the exercise of 
Mind. For here and thtTe throughotit tlie world the Father’s 
Mind, which thinks that which is susceptible of thought and 
conceives ineffable beauties, hath scattered material tokens of 
itself. 

Dam . — The mind of the Father represents a complete natural 
division and is not further divisible. By Mind he comprehends 
that which may be thought and brings the power of perception 
to the world. By Mind he eomprehendeth that which may be 
thought and bringeth Soul to the world. 

MIND, THE THINKABLE AND THINGS PERTAINING 

TO MIND. 

Dam . — Mind and the Thinkable are of one and the same 
• essence. 
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Proc — Mind coexisteth with the thinkable, for it hath no sepa- 
rate being. Things that pertain Mind are also thinkable, things, 
that is to sa y, those things that one conceiveth when he engages 
in thought. The thinkable is food for him who thinks. Strive 
' to learn that which is thinkable, since it existeth apart from 
Mind, even from that Mind which governeth the world of fire. 
For the maker of the world of fire is the mind of Mind. Ye who 
employ Mind know the depths of the paternal Mind that trans- 
cendeth the world. Division that was conceived by Mincl is the 
beginning of all division. There also existeth a certain thinkable 
element which thou must think of with the fiover of IMind. 


Dam , — If thou gently inclinest thy mind to this thing, thou 
shalt perceive it, but not by merely thinking something wilt 
thou perceive it. For there is a hcl])ful power that shineth all 
about us, flashing forth segments of itself in the form of thought, 
and one must therefore not endeavour to perceive this element 
summarily, but by means of the extenuated fiame of extended 
Mind which measureth all things save this one thing, namely, 
that which is thinkable. Upon this injunction must thou 
ponder : if thou turnest thy mind to this thing, thou shall per- 
ceive it without effort ; turn to it rather thy sacred eye that is 
experieiiCed in such things and direct thy mind free of all im- 
pressions upon this thinkable thing, that thou niayest learn it, 
for it existeth apart from Mind. All Mind perceiveth God, 
since Mind doth not exist without the Thinkable nor the Think- 
able without Mind. All things yielding to the intellectually- 
perceived flashes of the fire of Mind obey the persuasive counsel 
of the Father ; that is, in exercising the faculty of thought and 
in continuing to revolve ceaselessly and perpetually. It^ is 
observable also in the whirling movement of sources and origins 
of things and in their tireless revolution. Through its holy 
name it darteth hither and thither among the worlds with an 
unwearied whirling motion because of the swift rebuke of the 
Father. The source of the souls of animal life is under the con- 
trol of two minds. The Creator, who with his own hands 
fashioned the universe, was the first to leap into being from Mind, 
investing himself in fire that he might mix, as in a bowl, the 
sources of unions, spreading over them the flower of his own 
.fire. All things scintillate with emanations of Mind and are 
filled with the impulse of Love. Unformed things are given 
form. They fly about like unto swarming bees, separating into 
corporeal shapes in the world. That which Mind declareth, it 
declareth, forsooth, by means of thought ; for while created 
things possess power, Mind cometh from the Father. 
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INCANTATIONS, IDEAS, BEGINNINGS. 

Numerous are these things and flying swiftly forward they 
dominate the worlds of the zone of light ; they occupy three 
levels of altitude. Beneath them lies the great reservoir of the- 
l^eginnings of things. Beginnings when they had excogitated 
the intellectually perceived deeds wrought by the Father, re- 
vealed them to human eyes in bodily form, acting as interpreters 
between the Father and Matter and creating visible imitations 
of the invisible. They inscribed, as it were, the invisible creation 
upon the visible. The Mind of the Father sped swiftly through 
space and with his untiring will conceived all manner of forms ; 
these sprang forth all from the same source, for the Father can 
both will and bring to completion. Through them the Mind 
of the Father connected with the Father each by its own separate 
channel, one form of hfe here and another there, these having 
been distributed among various intellectually- perceived entities 
through the agency of the fire of Mind. For the world with its 
variety of forms the Father established a pattern, indestructi- 
ble and intellectually perceived, not hastening to spread over the 
world the traces of that form in which the world took visible 
shape. And he was pleased with these manifold designs, whose 
source is but one, namely, that whence issue all individual 
forms, unshaped, separating into corporeal shapes throughout 
the world, and which gathering together into formidable masses, 
fly about like swarming bees. One is borne this way, another 
that, being conceptions of Mind which issue from the Father 
and which through unending time strive to seize upon the flower 
of fire. The supreme primitive creative force, like a fountain 
that wells up of itself, poured forth these forms from the Father’s 
being. Even incantations that are conceived of Mind themselves 
exercise Mind, being so moved about by inarticulate acts of will 
as to participate in thought. 

HECATE, UNITERS, FOUNDERS OF MYSTERIES. ‘ 

All these are derived from the Father. But the inexorable 
thunderbolts and the folds of resplendent Light that contain the 
fiery whirlwind are both derived from Hecate who herself is 
bom of the Father ; from her likewise come the vitalized flower 
of fire and the mighty wind of the highest heavens beyond the 
empyrean. To her the Father assigned the keeping of the 
heights of Heaven by means of his fiery storms, imbuing with 
his own might those whose function it is to bring things together 
into one. The whole world is upheld by intelligent beings that 
bend not under their task. She (Hecate) is a Creative goddess- 
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-and one who dispenses life-bearing fire, and the Author of life 
fiUeth her womb ai:.d endueth the Uniters with the fruitful 
potent power of fire. They are also guardians of the Father’s 
"works. The Father maketh himself like unto his creation moved 
by the desire to assume the form of the images. The founders 
of mysteries have been in intimate communion with the Uniters. 
'To the intellectually perceived flashes of fire of Mind everything 
yields in servile obedience, as likewise do all things that are 
subservient to the Uniters who possess material form. When 
articulate Man put on his panoply of strength and armed his 
mind and soul with threefold might, he consented to the limita- 
tion that he should not move about in t]io realms of fire like a 
nebula without mass, but rather that he should possess solid 
form. But it is the Uniters who create atoms and visible 
things, which have a corporeal material existence. 

SOUL, NATURE. 

Because a Soul, through the might of the Father, is flaming 
fire, it is immcjrtal, hath mastery over life and holdeth within it 
an abundant means of filling the void spaces of the world. For 
it is a copy of Mind and that which Mind bringeth into being is in 
part corporeal. When the channels of fire are brought together, 
Soul accomplisheth the works of fire which is eternal. After 
the Father hath given thought thereto, I myself, a soul, take up 
my abode therein. Soul is warm and giveth life to all things. 
For the Father of gods and men hath implanted Mind in Soul 
and Soul in our inert material body. High in the heavens Soul 
quickeneth light, fire, the ether and the worlds. The works of 
nature are wrought by the intellectual voice of the Father. 
Soul it is which hath ordered and continueth to order the mighty 
heavens as co-worker with the Father. Her horns have been 
• established aloft. Upon her divine shoulders hath the bound- 
less originating power of nature been laid. This untiring power 
in’its turn ruleth the worlds and created things, that the heavens 
might speed along through their eternal course, drawing all 
things along with them. Swiftly turnelh the sun about its axis, 
that it may follow an accustoined path. Look not with thine 
eyes upon the divinely-given name of this power of nature, 

THE WORLD. 

The Creator is he who of himself fashioneth the world (for 
that which may be termed the substance of fire is a different 
thing from the world), fashioning all things Mth his own hand 
that the cosmic mass might be made absolutely complete, that 
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the world might become manifest and not seem to have thu 
consistency of a mere membrane. The whole world is made of 
fire, water, earth and clear celestial air. Mathematically, both 
rational an<i irrational are the combinations of the world’s 
component parts. Fire, which is the bearer of the vital principle, 
proceedeth by way of various separate channels now to one life, 
now to another, and in descending from above passeth in a 
straight line through the centre of the earth to the middle of 
the fifth zone, which also is a bearer of fire, and where the chan- 
nels of matter begin. 

The Creator hastened to create Man a creature endowed with 
speech. He is another source of power that controlleth the 
realm of fire. The centre is the point from which all radii 
extending to the circumference are equal. The mind of the 
Father hath strewai the world with distinctive marks of Him- 
self. The centre is the middle point of all the radii of the 
Father’s Mind ; it is indeed a copy of Mind and that which is 
created i)artaketh of the nature of body also. 

HEAVEN. 

Now the Father erected seven supports for the worlds. When 
he had enclosed heaven as it were within a rounded vault, he set 
therein the numerous company of the fixed stars and placed 
beneath them the seven living planets. In their midst he put 
the earth, poured w^ater into the depressions upon its surface and 
above these diffused the air. He established the numerous 
company of the fixed stars lest through being widely scattered 
they might exert baleful influences. With a steadfastness that 
permitteth no deviation did he establish the numerous company 
of the fixed stars, having made fire to embrace fire ; aye, this he 
did with a steadfastness that permitteth no deviation. Under- 
neath the Father set six planets with the fiery sun in their midst 
as a seventh planetary body, assigning to them, which aforp-^ 
time were irregular, regular orbits in the heavens. 

Now the divine Mother brought into being the mighty sun and 
the resplendent moon. The ether, the sun, the spirit of the moon 
regulatoth the misty atmosphere, the solar cycles, the limar har- 
monies and the hollow spaces of the sky. iSineful strains come 
from the ether, from the streams of light that flow out from the 
8un and moon, and from the misty air. Broad is the expanse of 
the atmosphere; the moon goeth through its cycle in a month and 
ceaseless is the turtiing of the sun. The divine Mother re ceiveth 
all these sweet strains of the ether, the sun, the moon and the 
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atmosphere and combineth them into one music. Fire is at once 
the product and the source of fire, Hair may be seen on the down 
of a human being’s head at birth. Cronus, consort of the sun, is 
the guardian ot the sacred summit of Heaven. The cycle of the 
ether, the ceaseless movement of the moon, the streaming mists, 
the mighty sun and the resplendent moon. 

TIME. 

Time is a divinity that dwelleth in the world, is eternal, in- 
finite, new and yet old, and in form is like unto a spiral. It is 
another fountain of power that controlletli the empyrean world, 

SOUL, BODY, MAN. 

Thou must hasten toward the light and the Father’s effulgent 
rays whence thy soul came to thee clad in a wealth of Mind. This 
did the Father contrive in his Mind and by Him was mortal man 
given a soul. Now the Mind of the Father hath implanted here 
and there in souls evidences of itself, having imbued soul with an 
intense love. The Father of men and gods hath ingrafted Mind 
in Soul and hath established us in Body. All divine things are 
without Body, but to them for our sake he hath attached bodies, 
since our bodies arc impotent to govern beings that are without 
body, because of the nature of the body upon which ye have been 
engrafted, in god reside souls which trail behind them potent 
flames of fire that derive from the Father and from them, the 
fruits of the empyrean, as they descend from above, is gathered 
Soul, the flower that nourisheth life. Wherefore, when souls have 
considered in thought the deeds of the Father, they shun the in- 
exorable omen of divine Destiny. Even if thou beholdest this 
thy soul restored to its original estate, yet the Father grant eth 
another to make up the complete number. Verily those souls 
that come down from heaven to earth are the most blessed above 
all souls. It is they that are supremely happy and depend not 
upon the ineffable threads of Destiny ; aye, even all those souls 
which, O Sire, proceed from Thine effulgent self or come from 
Zeus himself according to the mighty necessity of Destiny. 
May profound immortal Soul lead the way and let all eyes 
be lifted on high ! Go not down into the world below whoso 
light is darkness and beneath which reacheth an incredible abyss, 
aye, and Hades, also, enveloped in gloom, who aboundeth in filth 
and delighteth in lifeless forms, is devoid of Mind, dwelleth amid 
steep precipices, knowethnot straightness, ever windeth hither 
and thither in a wretched abyss and ever consorteth with a body 
invisible, inert and devoid of breath. This is the world that 
hateth the light and these the winding streams by which many 
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mortals are carried off. Seek thou paradise ; strive to find the 
fountain of the soul whence thou art ; when thou hast done 
service to the body in some wise thou shalt be restored to the 
condition from, which thou hast come, having made the deed one 
with the Holy Word. Go not downwards where beneath the 
earth a steep chasm lieth and hurrieth mortals down to its 
depths that have seven channels ; beneath standeth the throne 
of dire Necessity. Do not seek to add ought to Destiny. The 
soul of men will in some way press God close unto itself ; it is in 
no wise mortal but is wholly possessed of the spirit of God, for 
it boasteth of a harmony by whose influence the body of man was 
brought into existence. When in an act of piety thou hast reach- 
ed out thy mind, which is of the nature of fire, thou shalt save 
even thy corruptible body. Even the Shade hath a portion in a 
place that is enveloped in light. Attach firmly reins of fire all 
about the soul which is formless and unformable. Thought, 
warm as with fiery heat, occupiefch the foremost place. A mortal 
man when he hath come nigh unto the fire will receive light from 
God. For a man who abideth long there are swift-flying spiritual 
beings. The punishments of men act as restraints, and the 
fruits of evil matter are at once useful and good. Let fire-bear- 
ing Hope rear thee in the dwelling place of the angels But the 
Mind of the Father doth not suffer Soul to use her own free will, 
until such time as she depart from forgetfulness and acquire 
speech, remembering the holy covenant of the Father. To 
some He hath granted to comprehend the distinctive mark of 
light that may be learned by experience ; others though heavy 
^ith sleep he hath rewarded with his own strength. Defile not 
the breath nor penetrate beneath the surface nor leave off- 
scourings of thy body upon steep places. Take not thine own life 
lest thy soul, departing from thee, be left desolate and resource- 
less, because accursed are the souls of those that leave the body by 
violence. They who separate soul from body are restored to 
animate existence but are easily destroyed. The'source of virtue 
lieth wholly within Hecates, left flank and yet without hurt to her 
virginity. O Man, who art the creation of most intrepid Nature, 
strive not to grasp with thy mind the vast size of Earth, for 
the plant of exact truth groweth not in the soil of Earth ; neither 
by putting many measures together seek to compute the dimen- 
sions of the sun, for it is borne along in its course by an eternal 
will in spite of thee. There is a regular movement of the moon 
and a forward progress of the stars. Concern not thyself with 
the swift coursing of the moon ; the stars, impelled by necessity^ 
press ceaselessly onward, a motion that was not instituted on 
thine account. The broad wings of the birds that fly on high are 
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not fraught with truth, nor are the severed pieces of sacrifices 
or of the entrails of victims ; these things are all naught but refuse, 
the basis of such deception as itinerant traders use. Do then 
shuji them, intending as thou dost to open for thyself the holy 
paradise of piety where are gathered together virtue and wisdom 
and obedience. The beasts of Earth will inhabit thy body, and 
then even over them will She mourn as over her own children. 

DAEMONES, MAGIC RITES. 

Nature persuadeth the dsemons to be holy and the offspring 
of evil matter to be useful and good. These things, however, 

1 disclose in the sacred precincts of Thought. Fire surgeth 
forward in the air like unto a swelling wave, either as an unform- 
ed flame whence issueth a voice or as a flood of light that enve- 
lopeth the earth, speeding and whirling through space. But it 
is possible for one to see with his eyes a steed which gleameth 
even more brightly than light or a youth that rideth upon the 
swift steed, shining like fire or clad in gold or devoid of vesture 
or even wielding a bow and standing upon the back of the steed. 
If thou speakest to me many times, thou shalt behold all things 
grow dim, for then doth the dome of heaven appear to be with- 
out substance. The stars shine not, the light of the moon is 
veiled, earth abideth not and all things are scorched by the 
flames of thunderbolts. 8ay not that the image of Nature is 
self -revealing, for thou mayest not behold the daemons until 
Body shall have attained perfection. By means of sacred rites 
ihey bewitch souls and seduce them from the holy mysteries. 
From the deep recesses of earth leap forth the dogs of the under- 
world which never reveal true body to mortal man. The magic 
])ower worketh in Hecate’s whirling to]>. Never alter strange- 
sounding terms of magic, for each group of daemons hath its own 
divinely-appointed terms that have secret power in mystic cere- 
monies ; whensoever thou beholdest most holy fire without form 
or shape leaping in great flashes throughout the depth of the 
universe, listen to the voice of fire. Whensoever thou seest 
th<i divine dmmon coming earthwards, offer sacrifice of a stone 
while uttering magic words. All things have sprung into being 
from fire alone. The Father Cngcndereth not fear, but rather 
im[)lanteth the spirit of obedience. 
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FOREWORD. 


Dr. Nanabhai Navroji Kairak of Bombay haw founded 
two Lecturenhips the name of “ Bai Ratanbai Katrak 
Lectures”, one at Oxford and the other at Paris. The one 
at Oxford University is to consist of not less than six lecturer 

■ t 

to be delivered at thP end of every period of ten years on a 
subject embodying research in the field of Zoroastrian Religion- 
The otlier, at the Sorbonne, is to consist of not less than four 
lec^tures to be delivered at the end of every five years on a 
subject embodying researches in Zoroastrian History. The 
firi^t series of Lectures at Oxford was delivered in 1925 by 
Prof. Louis H. Gray of Columbia University, the well-known 
Oriental Scholar. The K. R. Cama Oriental Institute haa 
undertaken to publish tfiese lectures as a separate numbtT 
of its journal, and the present volume is the result. 


EDITOR. 
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Art. Ham. (Pers., Sus.) : inscriiitions of Artaxerxes I or II at 
Hamadan (or Persepolis or Susa), ed. and tr. in all complete 
editions of the Achaemenian inscriptions.^ 

Acta sanctorum quotquot foto orbe cohmtnr, new ed., 
Paris, 1863 sqq. 

. A^SDS : Afdhja va Sdyaklh-i Damlg-i Sagastdn, ed. and tr- 
E. W. West, in JAGS xxxvi (1916), 118-21 (cf. A. V. W. Jack- 
son, ib., pp. 115-7 ; the work was actually done before Jan. 7, 
IH98) ; ed. Jamaspji MMocheherji Jamasp-Asana, Pahlavi 
Texts, Bombay, 1897-1913, pp, 25-6 ; tr. Jivanji Jamshedji 
Modi, in Aiyddgdr-i-Zarirdn, etc., do., 1899, pp. 122-7. 

Assemani, Acta : S. E. Assemani, Ac^ta sanctorum martyrum 
orientalium et occidental ium, i, Rome, 1748. 

AV : Atharva Veda, best ed. W. I). Whitney and R. Roth, > 
BerJin, 1855 (2d ed., do., 1924) ; best tr. W. D.‘Whitney, ed, C. 
R. Lanman, Cambridge, V. S. A., 1905. 

A]'X : Artd-Vtrdf-Ndmak\ ed. and tr. (Pahlavi version) 
Hoshangji Jamaspji Asa and M. Haug, Bombay, 1872 ; tr. A. 
Barth(4emy, Paris, 1887: ed. (Pahlavi and Persian versions) 
Kaikhusru Jamaspji Jainasp Asa. Bombay, 1902 ; (Pazand 
version) Edalji Kersaspji Antia, Pazand Texts, do., 1909, ])]). 
358-80 ; (Persian version) Manockji Rustamji UnvaJa, Ddrdh 
HormmdydPs Jiivdyat, do., 1922, ii, 331-42; (Sanskrit version) 
Sheriarji Dadabhai Bharneha. do.. 1920. 

AZ : Afrhi-1 Zartfist. ed, (Ave\sta version) N. L. Westergaard, 
Zendavesta, ])]>. ilOO-l ; tr. Darin estetcT, ZA ii, 659-62, and SBE 
xxiii, 325-8 ; ed. (Pazand version) Edalji Kers§.spji Antifi., 
Pdzend Texts, Bombay, 11K>9, p|). 107-10 ; (Persian version) 
Manockji Rustamji Ibiv^la, Ddrdh HormazdydPs Rivdyat, do., 
1922,1,399-401. 

1 (Old Persian version) F. Spiegel, 2 Leipzig, 1881 ; F. Weissbach and 
W. Bang, 2 parts, do., 1893-1908 : H. C. Tolman, New York [1908] 
(Babylonian version) C. Bezold, Leipzig, 1 882: (Elamitic version) F. H; 
Weissbach, do., 1890; (all three versions) F. H. W^eissbaoh, do., 1911' 
Editions and translations of no lasting value or of portions only are- 
designedly omitted here. 
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Xt' 

Bartholomae, AirWb. ; 0. Bartholomae, Altiranisches Wdrfer- 
buck, Strasbourg, 190^ . 

— Forschungen : Arische Fonchungen, 3 parts, Halle, 1882-87. 

— Gathu's : Die Gafha*s des Awesta ilbersetzt, Strasbourg,. 

1905. 

— ZJW : Zum altiranischen Worterhucli, do., 1906. 

Baunack, Studien : J. and T. Baunack, Stvdien auf dem 
Gebieie des Griechischen und der arischen Sprachen. i (all pub- 
lished), Leipzig, 1886-8<S. 

BE : Beifruge zur Kunde der indogermanischen Sprachen, ed. 
A. Bezzenberger, 30 vols., Gottingen, 1877-1906. 

Bd. : Bundahihi, ed. (Pahlavi version) N. L. Westergaard^ 
Gopenhageri, 1851 ; ed. and tr. F. Justi, Leipzig, 1868 ; tr. E. 
W., West, in SBE v, 1-151 ; ed. (Pazand version) Edalji Kers^spji 
^ Anti^, Pdzend Texts, Bombay, 1909, pp. 1-82. 

Benfey-Stem, Monatsnumen : T. Benfey and M. A. Stern, 
IJeber die Monatsmamen e.iniger alter Volker, Berlin, 1836. 

B^^rgaigne, Beligion : A. Bergaigne, La Religion vHique, 3 
vols,, Paris, 1878-83. 

Berneker, Wdrterbuch : E. Bemeker, Sluvisches eUjmologm'hes 
[Vdrterhnch, Heidelberg, 1908 sqq. 

Bh. : inscriptions of Darius the Great at Bahistun, ed. and tr. 
in all complete editions of the Achaemenian inscriptions, also 
ed. and tr. (all versions) L. W. King and R. C. Thompson,. 
London, 1907. 

Boisacq, Dictionnaire : E. Boisacq, Dictionnaire Uymohgique 
de la langue grecque, Paris, 1916. 

Bousset, Gnosis : W. Bousset, Hauptprobleme der Gnosis^ 

f ittingen, 1907. 

Braun, Akten : C. Braun, Ausgewahlte Akien persischer Mdrty^ 
rer aus dem Syriscken ilbersetzt, Kerapten and Munich, 1915. 

Brown, Lexicon : F. Brown, S, R. Driver, and C. A. Briggs, A 
Hebrew and EngUsh Lexicon of the Old Testament, Boston, U. S. A.,.. 
1906. 
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Bruckner, Mitologia : A. Bruckner, Mitologia slava, Bologna 
[1923]. 

Brugmann, Grundriss : K. Brugmanii, Grundriss der verglei- 
chenden Grammatik der indogermanischen Sprachen,^ 3 vols. 
<7 parts), Strasbourg, 1897-1916. 

BSLP : Bulletin de la nociBe de linguistigue dt Paris, Paris, 
1867 sqq. 

BYt. : Bahman Vast, ed. (Pahlavi version) Kaikob&d Adar- 
bad Nosherwan, Bombay |1899] ; tr. E. W. West, in SBE , 
189-235 ; ed. (Pazand version) Edalji Kersaspji Antia, Pdzend 
Texts, Bombay, 1909, ])]). 339-48 ; (Persian version) Manockji 
Rustam ji Unval4, Ddrdh HormazdydPs Rivdijat, do., ii. 86-97. 

Parnoy, Mythology : A. C'arnoy, ‘Iranian Mythologv in 
MA R vi (1917), 251-351 , 360-8, 395-404. 

(/asartelli, Philosophy : L. C. Oasartelli, The Philosophy of the 
Mazdayasnian Religion under the Sassanids, tr. Firoz Jamaspji 
‘Janiasp Asa, Bombay, 1889. 

(3iavannes-Pelliot, Trade : E. (^havannes and P. Pelliot, ‘ Un 
Traits manicheen retrouve en Chine ', in JA X, xviii (1911), 
499-617 ; XI, i (1913), 99-199, 261-394. 

(TS : Corpus inseriptiormm semitiearuyn, Paris, 1881 Ksqq. 

Clay, Artaxerxes : A. T. (3ay, Business Documents of Murashu 
Bon^ of Xippur dated in th'^ Reign of Artaxerxes /, Philadelphia, 
1898. 


— Darius : Business Documents of M urashu Sons of Nipjyur 
dated in the Reign of Darius //, do., VM)4. 

— Documents : Business Documents of M urashu Sons of Xippur 
dated in the Reign of Darius II, do., 1912. 

Clemen, Fontes : C. Clemen, Fontes hisioriae religionis persicae, 
Bonn, 1920. 

— Xachrichien : Die griechischen und lateinischen Xadirichten 
ilbrr die persuche Religion, do., 1920. 

CN : Calrang-Xdrnak, ed. and tr. Peshutan Behramji Sanjana, 
in Ganjeshdyagdn, etc., Bombay, 1885 ; C. Salemann, in MSlange^ 
<isiatiques tiris du bulletin de Vaxadxmie imp^riale de St. PHers- 
bourg, ix (1887), 222-42 ; ed. Khud&yar Shahry&r Irani, Pahlavi 
Texts, Bombay, 1 889, pp. 28-36; Jamaspji Minocheherji Jamasp- 
Asana, Pahlavi Texts, do., 1897-1913, pp. 115-20. 
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(V)wley. Papyri : A. Cowley, Aramaic Papyri of the Fifth Ce«- 
ixiry, B,C., Oxford, 1C23. 

Cumont, Cosmogonie : F. Cumont, La Cosmogonie manicheenne 
d'apres Theodore bar Khoni, Brussels, 1908. 

-^TM : Texies et monuments figures relatifs aux mysteres de 
Mifhra, 2 vois., do., 1896-99. 

Darinesteter, Etudes : J. Darmesteter, Etudes iraniennes, 2 
vols., Paris, 1883. 

— Haurvaidt : Haurvatdt et Ameretdt, do., 1875. 

— Ortnazd Ormazd et Ahrinian, do., 1877. 

— ZA : Le Zend-Avesta, 3 vols., do., 1892-93. 


— Dar. Pers. : inscriptions of Darius the Great at Persepolis, 
ed. and tr. in all complete editions of the Achaemeiiian 
inscriptions. 

DD : Ddtisidn-l Dlnlk, tr. E. W. West, in 8BE xviii, 1-276 

de Harlez, A vesta : C. de Harlez, Avesia, livre rncri du zoroas- 
trismx,'^ Paris, 1881. 

Delbriick, Syntax : B. Delbriick, V ergleichende. Syntax der in- 
dog ermanischen Sprachen, 3 vols., Strasbourg, 1893-1900. 

Delehaye, Actes : H. Delehaye, Les Versions grecques des 
actes des martyrs persons sous Sapor //, Paris, 1905 (=^PatroIogia 
Orientalis, II, iv). 

de Morgan, Nmnismatique : J. de Morgan, Manuel de numia* 
matique orlentale, Paris, 1923, sqq. 

Dhalla, Theology: M. N. Dhalla, Zoroaslrian Theology, New 
York, 1914. 

Dk. : Dlnkart, ed. and tr. Peshotan Behramjee and Darab . 
Peshotan Sanjana, Bombay, 1874*1928 19 vols* ; ed. Dhanji- 
*shah Meherjibhai Madan, 2 vols., do., 1911. 

Dot! in, Manuel: G. Dottin, Manuel pour servir d VHude de 
Vantiquite celtique,^ Paris, 1915. 

EBE : Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, ed. J. Hastings, . 
13 vols., Edinburgh, 1908-27. 
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ABBREVIATIONS. 


Falk-Torp, Wdrlerhuch : H. Falk and A. Torp, Norwegisch 
iidnisches etymologischcs Worterfyuch^ Heidelberg, 1911. 

Farnell, CQS : L. R. Fgrnell, The Cults of the Greek States, 5 
vols., Oxford, 1896.HK)9. 

Feist, Kultur : S. Feist, Kultur, Ausbreitung und Herkunft der 
I ndoger marten, Berlin, 1913. 

— Wbrterbuch: Etymologisches Worterbuch dergotischenSprache,^ 
Halle, 1925. 

FW : Westergaard’s Fragments of the A vesta, ed. N. L. 
AV^estergaard, Zendavesta, pp, 331-4 ; tr. Darmesteter, ZA iii, 
1-12, and SEE iv,2 245-51. 

G : Gdh (in all standard editions and translations of the 
-A vest a). 

Gd. Ed. : Grand Eundahisn, ed. Tahmuras Dinshaji Anklesa- 
ria, Bombay, HK)8. 

Oeiger, Amdsa Spdnias : B. Geiger, ‘ Die Amosa Spantas, 
ihr Wesen und ihre urspriingliche Bedeutimg in SWAW' 
elxxvi (1910). 

Geiger, OK : W, Geiger, Ostvrdnische Kultur im AUertum, 
Erlangen, 1882. 

Geldner, Meirik : K. Geldner, Veber die Metrik des jilngeren 
Avesta, Tubingen, 1877. 

Gelzer, Gdtterlehre : H. Gelzer, ‘ Zur afmenischen Gotterlehre 
in BcricMe iiber die V erhartdlungen der sdchischen Gesellschaft 
der W issenschaften, philosophischdiislorische Classe, 1896, pp. 
99-148. 

GF : Mdtigdn-l Ydhi-l Frydvd, ed. and tr. in A FA pp. 207-66; 
tr. A. Barthelemy, Paris, 1889. 

GirP : Grundriss der iranischen Philologie, ed. W. Geiger and 
E, Kuhn, 2 vols. and ‘ Anhang Strasbourg, 1895-1903. 

Grassmann, Wbrierbueh : H. Grassmann, Worterbuch zurn 
Big-Veda, Leipzig, 1873. 

Grupix?, Mythologie : O. Grupiie, Griechische Mythologie und 
Beligionsgeschichte, Munich, 1906. 
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Giintert, Reinvworibildungm ; H. Giintert, Ueber Eeimwortbil- 
dungen im Ar^^chen rnd Altgrieci^ischen, Heidelberg, 1914. 

Haug, Essays : M. Haug, Essays on the Sacred Language, Wri- 
tings, and Religicm of the Parsis,^ by E. W. West, London, 1884. 

. Herzfeld, Paikuli : E. Herzfeld, Paikuli, Beilin, 1924. 

Hilka, Personennamen : A. Hilka, Die indischen Personemm- 
mefi, Breslau, 1910. 

Hillebrandt, Mythologie : A. Hillebrandt, Vedischc MythologiCy 
b vols., Breslau, 1891-1902. 

Hirt, Ablaut : H. Hirt, Der indogermanische Ablaut, 8tras* 
bourg, 1900. 

— Handbuch: Handbucli der griechischen Laut- und Formenleh- 
re,^ Heidelberg, 1912. 

— Indogermanen : Die Indogernmnen, Strasbourg, 1905-07. 

— Vokalismus : Der indogertmnische Vokalismus, Heidelberg, 
1921. 

HN : Hatoxt Nash, ed. and tr. in AVN pp. 269-310 ; tr. Dar- 
mesteter, ZA ii, 648-58, and SBE xxiii, 311-23. 

Hoffmann, Ausziige : G. Hoffmann, Auszuge aus syrischen 
Akten persischer Mdrtyrer, Leipzig, 1880. 

Hoffmann, Makedonen : O. Hoffmann, Die Makedonen, ihre 
Sprache mid ihr Volkstum, Gottingen, 1906. 

Holder, Sprachschatz : A. Holder, Alt-Celtischer Sprachschatz, 
Leipzig, 1896 sqq, 

Horn, Etymologie : P. Horn, Grundriss der neupcrsischen 
Etymologie, Strasbourg, 1893. 

Huart, Perse : C. Huart, La Perse antique et la civilisation 
iranienne, Paris, 1925. 

Hubschmann, Gramniatik : H. Hubschmann, Aliarmenische 
Grammatik, i (all published), Strasbourg, 1897. 

— Ortsnamen : ‘ Die altarmenischen Ortsnamen in IF xvi 
(1904), 197-490. 

— Studien : Persische Stvdien, Strasbourg, 1895. 
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ABBREVIATIONS. 


IF : Indogertnanische Forsckungen, Zeitschrift fiir indogerman- 
ische Sprach - iind Alterturmkuifide, Strasbourg, 1892 sqq. 

JA : Journal asiatique, Paris, 1822 sqq. 

Jackson, Comtantinople : A. V. W. Jackson, From Consktnii- 
nople to the Home of Omar Khayyam, New York, 1911. 

— Mani : Mani and Manichaeism (in course of preparation). 

— PPP : Persia Past and Present, New' York, 19Q6. 

-^Pesearches : Mankhaean Researches (in course of preparation). 

— Zoroaster : Zoroaster, the Prophet of Ancient Irayi. New York, 
1899. 

— Zoroastrianism : Zoroastrian Studies, do., 1928. 

JAOS :\Jour7ial of the American Oriental Society, Boston and 
New Haven, IT. S. A., 1849 sqq. 

♦JastroW, Religion : M. Jastrovv, The Religion of Babylonia and 
Assyria, Boston, U. S. A., 1898. 

JE : Jewish Encyclopedia, 12 vols.. New York, 1901 -Ob. 

JR AS : Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland, London, 1834 sqc(. 

Justi, Geographic : F. Justi, Beilrdge zur alien Geographic Per- 
sieris, 2 j)arts, Marburg, 1869-70. 

— Namenbuch : Iranisches Namenbuch, do., 1895. 

— Zendspraehe : Handbuch der Zendsprache, Leipzig, 1864. 

Kdrndmak : KdrndmakJ Arlaxsir-l Pdpahdn, ed. and tr. 
Darab Peshotan Sanjana, Bombay, 1896 ; ed, Khudaydr Shahar- 
y&r Irani, Paklavi Texts, do., 1899, pp. 37-103 ; Edalji Kersaspji 
Anti^, do., 1900 ; tr. T. Nbldeke, in BB iv (1878), 22-69. 

KB : Beitrdge zur vergleichenden Sprachforschung , ed. A. Kuhn,. 
8 vols., Berlin, 1858-76. 

Keith, Religion : A. B. Keith;, The Religion and Philosophy of 
the Veda and Upanishads, Cambridge, U. S. A., 1925. 

Krek, Einleitung : G. Krek, Einleitung in die slavische Litera- 
turgeschichte,^ Graz, 1887. 
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xvu 


Kretschiner, Einleifung : P. Kretschmer, Einhitung in die 
Geschidlite der griechuohen Spmche, Gottingen, 189G. 

KZ : Zeitschrift fur verglevEende Sprachforschung^ ed. A. Kuhn 
and .others, Berlin, 1852 sqq. 

La})ourt, Christianisme : J. Labourt, Le CJiristianisme duns 
V empire perse sous la dynastic sassanide (224-632),^ Paris, 1904. 

Lagarde. Ahlvandluyigen : P. do Lagarde, GesammeUc Abluind’ 
lungen, Leipzig, 1866. 

Langlois, ' ; V. Langlois, Collection dcs historicns 

anciens et modernes de rArm^nie, 2 vols., Paris, 1867-69. 

Le Coq, MayiicJuiim : A. von Le Coq, Tiirkische Manichaica 
aus Chotscho, 3 parts, Berlin, 1912-22. 

Leger, Alythologie : L. Leger, La MytJ\ologie slave, Paris, 1901. 

Legge, Forerunners : F. Legge, Forerunners and liivals of Chris ^ 
tianity, 2 vols., Cambridge, 1915. 

Leskien, Ablaut : A. Leskien, Der Ablaut der Wurzelsilben irn 
Litauischen, Leipzig, 1884. 

— BiUiung : Die Bildung der Nomlmi vm LiUiuischen, do., 1891. 

Le Strange, Caliphate : G. Le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern 
Caliphate, Cambridge, 1905. 

Lindner, N orniruilbildung : B. Lindner, AUindischc Nominal* 
bildung, Jena, 1878. 

Lindsay. Latin : W. M. Lindsay, The Latin Language, Oxford, 
1894. 

M^lcCuUoch, Religion : J. MacCulloch, The Religion of the 
Ancient Celts, Edinburgh, 1911. 

Macdonell, Mythology : A. A. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, 
Strasbourg, 1897. 

Macdonell-Keith, Index : A. A. Macdonell and A. B. Keith, 
Vedic Index of Names and Subjects, 2 vols., London, 1912. 

M4chal, Mythology : J. MAchal, ‘ Slavic Mythology ^ in MAR 
iii (1918), 215-330, 351-61, 389-98. 

iii 
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ADBllEVlATlOKS. 


Man. : Epistles of Mu unclhar, ad. Bahmanji Nasarvanji Dlia 
bhar, Bombay, 1912 ; tr. E. W. West, in SUE xviii, 277-360. 

MAR : Mythology oj All Races, ed. L. H. Gray and J. A- 
MacCulloch, Boston, U. 8. A., 1916 sqq. 

Marquart, Erdnsahr : J. Marquart, Erdnsalir nach der Geogra- 
phie des Ps. Moses Xorena&i, Berlin, 1901. 

MBh. : Mahdbhdrata, ed. Calcutta, 1894 ; Bombay, 

1890 ; tr. Protap Chandra Ray, Calcutta, 1882-94 ; Manmatha 
Nath Datta, do., 1895.1904. 

Meillct, Conferences A. Meillet, Trots Conferences sur les 
Gdihd dc VAvesta, Paris, 1925. 

— Esquisse : Esquissc d'unc graminaire coni par ee de Varinenim 
rfassiquc, Vienna, 1903. 

- - Pmc: Gramrnaire du vieux perse, Paris, 1915. 

— Sh>m : Etudes sur VHymologle et le vocabulalre du vieux slave, 
2 parts, do., 1902-05. 

Meyor-Liibke, Wdrlcrbach : W. Meyer- Liibke, Ronianisches 
etymologlsches Worferbuch,'-^ Heidelberg, 1924. 

Miklosich, Gramntatilc : E, Miklosich, Veryleichende Gramnoatik 
der slavischen Sprachen, 4 vols., Vienna, 1874-79 (i,2 1879; iii,^^ 
1876). 

— Lexicon: Lexicon palacoslot'cn Ic am, do., 1865. 

— Worterbuch : Etymologlsches Worlerbach der slavischen Spra* 
chen, do., 1886. 

Minns, Scythians : E. H. Minns, Scythians and Greeks, Cam- 
bridge, 1913. 

Mogk, Mythologlc : E. Mogk, Gernian'tsche Mytholoqie,'^ Stras* 
bourg, 1907. 

Montgomery, IncanUiilon : J. A. Montgomery, Aramaic Incan- 
tation TexLs from Nippur, Philadelphia, 1913. 

Moulton, EZ : J. H. Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism, London 
1913. 

— Poetry : Early Religious Poetry of Persia, Cambridge, 1911. 
-—Treasure : The Treasure of the Magi, Oxford, 1917. 



ABBREVIATIONS, 
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M8L : M ^moires de la eociHe de linguistlque de Paris, Paris, 
1868 sqq. 

Muir, OST : J. Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts on the Origin and 
History of the People of India, their Religion and Institution^, 
5 vol8., London, 1868-74 (i,^ 1872; ii,'‘' 1874; iii,2 1868; iv,2 
4873 ; V, 1872). 

Muller, Handschriften-Resie : F. W. K. Miiller, Handschriften- 
Reste in Esirangelo-Schrift aus Turf an, Chincsisch-Turkestan, 2nd 
part, Berlin. 1904 (supplement to ABAW). 

Muller, Worlerhuch: F. Muller, Jr., Altitalisches Wdrterbuch, 
Gottingen, 1926. 

MX : Dlnd-i Mdlnog-l Xrdt, ed. (Pahlavi version) F. Andreas, 
Kiel, 1882 ; Peshotan Sanjana, Bombay, 1895 ; ti‘. E. W. West, 
in SEE xxiv, 1-113 ; ed. and tr. (Pazand and Sanskrit versions) 
E. W. West, Stuttgart, 1871 ; ed. (Pazand version) Edalji 
KersAspji Antia, Pdzend Texts, Bombay, 1909, pp. 273-334 ; 
(Sanskrit version) Sheriarji Dadabhai Bharucha, do., 1912. 

Nlr.: Nlrangaslan, ed. and tr. Darmesteter, ZA iii, 91-148, and 
SEE iv,^ 315-68 ; ed. Darab Peshotan Sanjana, Bombay, 1894 ; 
tr. Sohrab Jamshedjee Bulsara, Aerpatasfdn and Nirangastdn, 
do., 1915, pp. 61-493. 

Noldeke, Tabari : Geschichtc der Perser und Araber zur Zeit der 
Sasaniden, aus der arahischen Chronik des Tabari nbersetzt , . . . 
non T. Noldeke, Leyden, 1879. 

NR : inscriptiofis of Darius the Great at Naqs-i-Kustam, ed. 
and tr. in all eomplete editions of the Achaemenian inscriptions. 

Ny. : Nydisn (in all standard editions and translations of tlu^ 
Avesta ; also ed. and tr., with Pahlavi, Sanskrit, Persian, and 
(iujarati versions, })y M. N. Dhallu, New York, 1908). 

Oldenberg, Religion: H. Oidenb(T<r. Die Religion des IVv/r/, 
Berlin, 1894. 

Olufsen, Pamirs : O. Olufsen, Through the U nknown Pamirs, 
London, 1904. 

P. : Pursisnlhd, ed. and tr. Darmesteter, ZA iii, 53-77, and 
SBE iv,2 275-99. 

Persson, Beitrdge : P. Persson, Beifrdge zur indogermanischen 
Wortforschnng, Upsala, 1912, 



ABBBBVIATIONy. 
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Pettazzoni, Misteri : R. Pettazzoni, I Misteri, saggio di 
teoria storico^reUgiom, Bologna [1924]. 

— BeUgione : La Religione di Zarathustra neUa storia rdigiosa 
deir Iran, do. [1920]. 

Phi. Jam. : Jdmaap-Ndmak, ed. and tr. (Pahlavi, Pazand, and 
Persian versions) Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, Bombay, 1903 ; ed. 
(Pahlavi version) E. W. West, in Avesta, Pahlavi, and Ancient 
Persian Studies in Honour of . . . . Sanjana, Strasbourg, 1904, 
pp. 97-116. 

Pischel-Geldner, Studien : R. Pischel and K. Geldner, Vedische 
Studien, 3 vols., Stuttgart, 1889-1901. 

Pognon, Coupes : H. Pognon, Inscriptions rnaridmtes des coupes 
de Khouabir, Paris, 1898. 

PEE : Realencyklopddie fur protestantische Theohgie und 
Kirche,^ 21 vols., Leipzig, 1896-1908. 

PVM : PandruJmaJc-i Vajorg-Mitro, ed. and tr. Peshotan 
Behramji Sanjana, in Ganjeshdyagdn, etc., Bombay, 1885 ; ed. 
Jamaspji Minochelierji Jamasp-Asana, Pcihlavi Texts, do., 1897- 
1913, pp. 85-101. 

PW : Real’Encyclopddie der classischen AUertumswissenschaft, 
ed. A. F. von Pauly, new ed. by G. Wissowa, Stuttgart, 1894 
sqq. 

PWb. : O. BohtlingkandR. Roth, Sanskrit- W orterbuch, 7 vols., 
Petrograd, 1855-75. 

REA : Revue des etudes arm'miennes, Paris, 1920 sqq. 

Reichelt, Reader: H. Reichelt. Avesta Reader, Strasbourg, 
1911. 

Reitzenstein, Psyche : R. Reitzenstein, Die Obthn Psyche, 
Heidelberg, 1917. 

Renel, Religions : C. Renel, Les Religions de la Gaule avant le 
rhristianisme, Paris, 1906. 

RHR : Revue de VUstoire des religions, Paris, 1880 sqq. 

Roscher : Ausfuhrlichcs Lexikon der'^griechischen und rdmischen 
MyUiologie, ed. W. H. Roscher, Leipzig, 1884 sqq. 
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xxi 


BV : Big Veda, best ed. F. Max Mailer, 6 vols., London, 1849- 
74;2d ed., 4 vols., do., 1890-92 ; T. Aufreoht,2 vols.,* Bonn, 1877; 
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THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE IRANIAN RELIGIONS 


BY 

Louis Herbert Gray, M.A., Ph.D, (Columbia). 
Professor of Oriental Layiguages, Columbia University. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The ancienu religions of the Iranian Plateau possess an in- 
terest extending far more widely than the area in which they 
flourished. With the development of the Persian Empires they 
spread to Cappadocia, Commagene, Pontus, Armenia, and 
(jeorgiaji and even exercised some slight influence in northern 
India while their traces still exist in the Hindu-Kuli,^ as well 
as among the Tuses, Psavs, Khevsurs, and Ossetes of the Cau- 
casus. ^ They are believed by many^ to have influenced the 
Judaism of the Exile, though the resemblances between the 


1 See (<elzer. (rdtterh'hre, pp. 100-1 S; Ananikian, Mythology, pj). 20-35,. 
42-6; O. von Wesendonck, in Caucasica, i (1924), 58-91. 

2 A. Weber, ‘ Cber die Magavyakti des Krishnadaea Mi^ra in SB A W 
1879, pp. 446-88, and ‘ trber zwei Parteiechriften zu Gunsten der Maga 
resp. (^akadvipiya Brahinana’, ib. 1880, pp. 27-78; T. Bloch, ‘ Eine in- 
disohe Version der iranischen Sage von Sam’, in ZdmO Ixiv (1910), 733-8 ; 
W. E. Clark, ‘ k^akadvlpa and Islvetadvlpa in JAGS xxxix (1919),. 
209-42 ; H. H. Wilson, in M. Keinaud, Mirmire ffihgraphiqu(\ historique 
ft scientijique sur VInde, Paris, 1849, pp. 391-7; W. Kirfel, Die Kosmo- 
grapfde der huler, Bonn, 1920, pp. 101, 103, 114, 120, 130. The Sanskrit 
Suryadataka of Mayiira (first half of the seventh century) j^robably be- 
longs to this cycle (ed. and tr. G. P. Quackenbos, The Sanskrit Poems of 
Mayura^ New York, 1917 ; cf. e.specially pp. 35-9). 

3 C. de Ujfalvy, Les Aryens au nord et au snd dc V Hindou-Komh, Paris,. 
1896, pp. 91, 96-7, 329-32, 334, 337-8 ; J. Biddulph, Tribes of the Hindoo 
Kooshf Calcutta, 1880, pp. 75, 108; Olufsen, Pamirs, pp. 197-9, 205-6. 

4 M. Kovalevski, ‘ Survivals of Iranian Culture in the Caucasian High- 
lands in Archaeological Review, i (1888), 313-31 ; L. H. Gray, in ERB 
xii, 483-8 ; E. H. Minns, ib. ix, 572-4, 

5 €.g. T. K. Cheyne, Origin and Religious Contents of the Psalter, London, 
1891, pp. 271-2, 281-3, 394-407, 419-22, 425, 433-41 ; L. H. Mills, Our 
Own Religion in Ancient Persia, Chicago, 1913 ; A. Kohut, Vber die jUdis, 
che Angelologie und Ddmonohgie in threr Abhdngigkeit vom Petrsismus- 
Leipzig, 1866 ; E. Stave, Einfiuss des Paraismua auf das Judentum, Haar- 
lem, 1898 ; E. Bdklen, Verwandschaft der judisch christlichen mit der par- 
Mschen Eschatologie, Gottingen, 1902 ; Scheftelowitz, Judentum^ 
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Iranian yazatm and the Hebrew angels ‘ messengers 

jNesma Daeva and Asmodaeus, A^ra Mainyu and Satan (‘Ad- 
versary ’). Amasa Spantas and Archangels seem rather superfi- 
<iial, while belief in a future life would appear to have arisen in- 
dependently among Iranians and Jews. It has been suggested,! 
on the other hand, that the Persians, described by Herodotus 
^i, 133) as the most ready of all men to adopt foreign customs, 
l>orcDwed their monotheistic concept of Ahura Mazda from the 
Jews of the Exile ; but this hypothesis likewise is scarcely neces- 
sary. There are some traces of Iranian beliefs, however, in 
post- Apostolic Christianity ,2 as in Muhammadanism,*'^ Gnosti- 
cism,^ Mandaeanism,^ and especially Manicheism with its ramifi- 
cations in Europe to the days of the Albigenses,® while under 
the name of Mithraism they swept the Roman Empire, stop- 
ping only at Hadrian's Wall and constituting by all odds the 
most formidable rival of nascent Christianity.^ 

The reasons for this wide diffusion were partly political : the 
religions of Iran spread with the expansion of the Iranian 
Empires, first under the Aehaemenians and later under the 
Sasanids.^^ Yet there was more than a political basis, for this 
alone would not explain the extent and the tenacity of Mith- 
raism, a faith of the humble and lowly. The real reason for the 
vitality of Iranian religion uj) to the present day has lain in its 


1 Pottazzoni, Religione^ pp. 70-84 ; Moulton. Treamiri\pi>. 0H-7.‘i, of. M; 
Oaster, ‘ Parsiism in Judaism in EREix, 0;57-40. 

2 1 Infancy iii, 1, 6-7 (late Arabics text); E. Kuhn, ' Eine zcroastriscihe 
Prophezeihung in christlicliem Ciewand in Fcstgru.sft an Rudolf von Roth* 
^Stuttgart, 1893, pp. 217-21. 

3 I. Goldziher, ‘ Island sme et parsi.sme\ in RHR xliii (1901), 1-29; 
M. Horten, Die phihftophischen Synteme der spekuUtiiven Theologen im 
Islam, Bonn, 1912, pp. 5.5, 07, 68, 191, 200-1, 212, 242, 244, 240, 248-9, 
297-8, 299-300, 331, 334, 391, 398; E. Littrnann, ‘ Harut und Miiriit’, in 
Festschrift. . . .Andreas. . . .dargebracht, Leipzig, 1910, pp. 70-87 ; L. H- 
Gray, ‘ Zoroastrian Elements in Muhainmedan Eschatology ’, in Le 
Mm^oUy nouvelle s6rie, iii (1902), 153-84. 

4 Cf. Boueset, Gnosis, pp. 85-90, 116-9, 136-52, 202-9, 223-32, 237 
369-82. 

6 W. Brandt, Manddische Religion, Leipzig, 1889, pp. 194-7, 202-3. 

® This will be discussed fully by Jackson in Mani and Researches; cf 
Also O. ZOckler, ‘ Neumanichaer in PRE xiii, 757-70. 

7 See especially Cumont, TM. 

® For the political factors governing the apparently changeful atti- 
tude of Sasanifin Zoroastrianisih toward Christianity see Labourt, Chris- 
lianisme, pp. 43-50 ; W. Wigram, An Introduction to the History of the 
Assyrian Church, I^ndon, 1910, pp. 59-62, 138, 188; Pettazzoni, ReU- 
yione, pp. 196, 198, 203-4. 
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precious possession of an intense and tremendous conviction 
*tiiat Good is good and Evil is evil ; i Iiat Good must war against 
Evil till wickedness is vanquished ; that each man must battle 
for God against the devil. Such a creed bred men of lofty pur- 
pose, of high morality, of that purity, nobility, and resolution 
which found so fine an expression in the Iranian triad of ‘ good 
thought, good word, good deed ’, the union of religion with 
morality, of duty toward the divine world with duty toward 
mankind. 

In -the historic period the Iranian religions appear to fall 
into two groups which may be termed, for the sake of 
-convenience, ‘ Persian ’ (with Mithraism as its great offshoot 
and ' Avestan’ The former, centring in Persis (the modern 
area of Pars) and represented in native sources only by 
the inscriptions of the Achaemenian Kings, seems to have 
been a simple system of worship of Auramazda and other 
gods, of whom only Mi^ra and Anahita are named ; the 
latter is set forth in the Avesta and its ancillary literature 
in Middle and Modern Persian. 

The broad outlines of the Avestan religion are very generally 
known. Its worship centres about Ahura Mazda, the ‘ Wise 
Lord ’ and the only true God, who opposes A'^^ra Mainyu, the 
‘ Hostile Spirit Each is assisted by a multitude of super- 
human beings ; and man also engages in the battle, aiding and 
aided by Ahura Mazda, who rewards him with eternal bliss, or 
helping A'Qra Mainyu, who recompenses him with hell. Fire is 
venerated as the highest material emblem of the ‘ Wise l.«ord 
but is not worshipped, so that it is a gross misnomer to call 
the adherents of the religion ‘ fire-worshippers ’. Neither is this 
system dualistic except by a use of the term which seems wholly 
erroneous, for the two opposing powers are neither co-equal nor 
•co-eternal. A'^ra Mainyu is far less mighty than Ahura Mazda ; 
he is ignorant as contrasted with the omniscient ‘ Wise Lord ’ , 
and at a time definitely appointed be and all his hosts will be 
conquered for ever, while Ahura Mazda and the powers of good 
will reign supreme throughout eternity. Far from being dualis- 
tic, the religion is essentially monotheistic.^ 

1 See 1r)elow, pp. 35-7, 88-89 ; but otherwise Christensan, ‘ Quelques 
notices sur les plus anciennosperiodes du zoroastrisme’, in Acti, OrUnt%lia, 
iv (1926), 102-4. 

2 Cf. L. H. ‘ Achaemenians in ERE i, 69-73; Pettazzoni, 

Religione, pp. 113-56; Meillet, Conjirence^, pp. 25-6. Against this view* 
besides the authorities cited in ERE, loc. cii., see Moulton, EZ pp. 39-60. 

3 Moulton, EZ pp, 125-C, 155; cf. Pettazzoni, Religione, pp. .96-7. 
For general outlines see Jackson, Zoroastrianiam, with lull referenoei 
“to previovis studies. 
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As presented in the Avesta, Pahlavi, and Parsi-PersiWi texts^ 
this system bears on every page the impress of one of the/gj.0ate8t 
spiritual leaders of all time, Zara^uStra, more commonl^ known 
by the Greek adaptation of his name, Zoroaster, who is \^ere so 
dominant a figure that the religion itself is commonly tt^jj^^ed 
Zoroastrianism. i His date is set by Iranian tradition at 64(1.50*^ 
B.C., a period of widespread religious, philosophical, and ethict^l 
ferment during which the Prophets were teaching in Israel, .the 
philosophers of Greece were beginning their activity, the Buddha, 
was proclaiming a new doctrine in India, and Confucius was/^ 
moulding the Celestial Empire to his will. 2 

The area in which the early Avesta religion arose is difficult to 
determine. Some^ have argued that its original home was in 
eastern Iran, but it was more probably native to the north- 
west, particularly to the region foown to the Classical writers 
as Atropatene, the modern Persian district of ASarbayjan, 
apparently the birthplace of Zara^ustra and perhaps the scene of 
his earlier ministry.'^ This hypothesis is much strengthened if. 
it be true that, as has recently been argued,^ the language of the^ 
Avesta is more closely akin to the north-western dialect of the 
Manichaean Pahlavi fragments and to the modern Persian 
vernaculars of that same area than to any other Iranian languages. 
The Avestan religion, then, wT>uld be Median as contrasted with 
the Persian, so that the frequent phrase ' Persia(ns) and Medi- 
a(ns)', or vice versa — later replaced by ‘Persia (ns) and Parthia(n8)’*' 
— would bear a religious as well as a political significance. 


1 See Jackson, Zoroat^tcr, to nhich may be added E. Lehmann, Zara- 
thustra : en bog om Ferseniefi gutnle <ro, 2 voJs., Copenhagen, 1899-1902. 
The theories of J. HerteJ, Die, Zeit Zoroasierfi and Achaenieiiiden und Js-aya- 
niden^ Leipzig, 1924, may be ignored. 

3 L. C. Casartelli, ‘ A Note on the Possible Date of Zarathushtra in 
Spiegel Memorial Volume^ Bombay, 1908, pp. 130-2. 

8 Especially by Geiger, OK, 

^ Jackson, Zoroaster, pp. I 7 , 90. 171, 191-201, 219-24. 

S P. Tedesco, in Le Monde oriental, xv (1921), 255-7 (cf, Meillet, Con- 
J^rences, pp. 26-7); cf. J. Vendryes, in A. Meillet and M. Cohen, Les 
Langues du mondej, Paris, 1924, p. 36. See, liowever, for divergent views, 
both of the>date of Zoroaster and of the place of origin of the Avesta 
A. Christensen, in Acta Orientaiia, iv (1926), 86-92, 105-115. 

« e.g. in the Paikuli Inscription 4 (3 ), 5, 8 (7 ), 16, 37', 40' (Herzfeld, 
Paikuli, 1, ad locc,). For the phrase ‘ Persia(ns) and Mediafns) ’ or 
‘Me4ia(ns) and Pewiia(ns) ’ see Bh. i, 34, 41, 46-7. 49, 66; ii, 18, 81-2; iii. 
29-30 ; Esther i, 3, 14, 18-9 . x, 2 . Daniel viii, 20, 
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The sourr*es for these religions seem at first glance to be abund- 
4int. They fall into tw o ' general categories : (I) native; (.11), 
foreign. To the first class belong (a) the Old Persian inscriptions 
of the Achaemenian Kings (558-330 B.C.)i with contemporary 
translations of greater or less extent in Babylonian, Elamitic, 
and some small fragments in Aramaic ; (/>) the A vesta, consist- 
ing of (1) the Ga^as, seventeen poems (Ys. xxviii-xxxiv, xliii-li, 
Jiii, and also liv, 1) in a ’^^ery archaic dialect, traditionally ascribed 
to Zara^ustra himself, besides the seven chapters of the Hapta'?^- 
haiti (Ys. xxxv-xli) in Ga^ic prose in their present form and, 
(2) of the ‘ Younger Avesta \ written in a dialect which, on the 
whole, ^ is doubtless much later than the Ga^as, and which 
comprises (i) the seventy-two ‘ Has’ (including the Ga^ic chapters) 
of the Yasna (‘Worship’) devoted to the cult of various sacred 
beings ; (ii) the five Gahs (‘ Times ’), each celebrating one of the 
five periods into which the day is divided ; (iii) the five NyaiSns 

Laudations ’), each in honour of a sacred being ; (iv) the twenty- 
four * Kards ’ of the Visprat (‘ All-Lords ) extolling the lords of 
the faith ; (v) the four Afringans (‘ Blessings ’); (vi) the two 
Sirocaks (‘Thirty-Days’) enumerating the sacred beings con- 
nected with each of the thirty days of the month ; (vii) the 
twenty-one Yasts (‘ Praises ’)in adoration of great sacred beings ; 
'(viii) the twenty-two ‘ Fargards ’ of the Videvdat (‘ Law against 
the Demons ’), containing certain ancient traditions, but chiefly 
<<jf a ritual character ; (ix) some shorter pieces, notably the 
Hagoxt Nask (mainly on the future life), the Vistasp^ Yast (of 
rather miscellaneous characteiG* the Aogf)mada(-6a (on the 
inevitability of death), and the AfrIn-i-Zartust (a benediction for 
Kings) ; and (x) a large number of fragments ; (c) the literature 
in Pahlavi (or Middle Persian) and in Pazand (Pahlavi written 
in pure Iranian, instead of a mixture of Iranian words with 
.Semitic logograms), supplementing the Avesta, beginning * with 
the Sasanid period, and comprising infer alia (i) a coranaenta^ 
on much of the Avesta ; (ii) the Dinkart (‘ Acts of the Religion ), 
an elaborate history of the faith ; (iii) two recensions of the 
BuiidahiSn (‘ Creation ’) on cosmology ; ^ (iv) the Datistan-i- 
Dinik (‘Religious Opinions ’); (v) the Slkand-Gumanik-Vijar 
(‘ Doubt-Dispelling Explanation ’); (vi) the Dina-i-Mainbg-i- 


1 An additional brief text of Darius 1 has recently been discovered (S. 
«mith,in JRAS 1926, pp. 433-6 ; L. H. Gray, ib. 1927, pp. 97-101 ; C. D. 
Buck, in Language iii [1927J, 1-5; F. Weisshach, in Zeitachrip fUr 
Asayriologicy xxxvii [1927], 291-4). 

2 For an attempt tQ reduce them to their presumably original metrical 
.lorm see Baunack, Studim, i, 328-41 . 

8 For archaisms irt the Younger Avesta cf. A. Meillet, in JA XI, x 
J917), 183-95, and Conjirences, pp. 18-20, 30. 
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Xrat (‘ Opinions of the Spirit of Wisdom ') — all on a variety 
Of religious matters — (vii) the Arta-i-Viraf Namak (‘ Book of 
Artad-Vlraf ’) on eschatology ; and (viii) many other treatises on 
subjects both sacred and profane ; and, finally (d), the late Parsl- 
Persian literature containing a mass of tradition, exegesis, and 
other theological material. 

To the second, or foreign, class belong (a) the numerous allu- 
sions to Zoroaster and the Iranian religions in Greek and Latin 
authors ; ^ (b) references in Armenian and Syriac writers 

(c) statements in Arabic and Muhammadan Persian works ; 
traditions in the late Sanskrit Bhavmja^PurTma and a few minor 
compositions preserving a tradition of infiltration of Iranian 
elements into north-western India ; (e) scattered data in Chinese 

literature and in the fragments of Manichaean documents dis-* 
covered in Central Asia ; and (/) scanty gleanings from Man-^ 
daean writings, ])roper names on Mandaean and Aramaean 
bowls, Babylonian and Aramaic tablets and inscriptions, Indo^ 
Scythian coins, and possibly in a text found at Boyaz-Koi, not 
far from Angora.'* 

Of the native sources by far the most important is the Avesta* 
This. howTver, is but a fragment. Originally, as we know from 
a summary of it in the Dinkart (VIII, i-xK i: IX, i-lxix), it consists 
ed of twenty-one * Nasks of which only one, the Videvdat, haa 
been ])reserved entire. The portion extant is estimated to contain 


1 L. H. (Classical Pussaiies Mentioning Zoroaster \s Name’, in 

JaeUsun, ZoroasUr, pp. (supplemented in Lr .Muston, nouvelle 

fierie, ix [1908], ,‘111 -8) ; Clemen, Foutrs (Knglish translation of all these 
passages by W. S. Fox, Passages i}i Greek and Latin Literature relating 
to Zq^'oaster and Zoroorstrianism , translated into English, Bombay, 1928), 
For an estimate of these sources see (’lornen. Nachrichten (to be used with 
caution ; ef. L. H. Cray, in Harvard Theological Review, xv [1922], 94-5) 

2 Uelzer. Obtterlehre , pp. 100 18; K. Cottheil,‘ References to Zoroaster 
in Syriae and Arabic Literature in Classical Studies i)i Honour of Henry 
Drisler, .New York, 1894, i)p. 24-51. For Zoroastrian influence in 
Georgia see O. von Wesendonck, in Caucasica, i (1924), 58-91 . 

• See above, p. I, note 2. 

* See Jackson, Zoroaster, pp. 278-80 ; E. H. Parker,^ Chinese Know- 
ledge of Persia in imperial and Asiatic Quarterly Revietv, 111, xv (1903), 
144-69; Chavannes-Pelliot, Trade’ Muller. Handschriften-Resten; Le Coq, 
Manichaica ; C. Salemann, Manichdischc Studien, i (Petrograd, 1908). 

W. Brandt, Manddischc RdigidHy Leipzig, 1889, pp. 194-7, 202-3 ; 
Pognon, Coupes ; Montgomery, Incantation ; Clay, Documents^ Darius^ 
and Artaacerxes ; Stein, Coins; W. E. Clark, ‘The Alleged Indo-lraiiian 
Names in Cunei-''orni . Inscriptions \ in American Journal, of Semitic 
Languages and Literatures, xxxiii (1917), 261-82. , 
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some 83,000 words and to be about one-fourth of the original 
whole, So that primarily it was approximately equal in size to tho 
Hebrew text of the Old Testament. Comparison of the present 
A vesta with its Pahlavi translation and commentary shows that 
it has remained unchanged since that version was made about 
the sixth century of our era ; and the variant readings of the 
manuscripts reveal no essential divergencies of meaning. On the 
otluT hand, neither the orthography nor the text of the Avesta 
can yet be regarded as established, but since the radical changes 
proposed by the ' Gottingen School ’ can scarcely be accepted aa 
scientifically justifiable, i it seems best to follow provisionally 
the conventional orthography and text, reserving the right to 
modify them if subsequent research shall reall^^ require it* 
So far as the religion is concerned, however, criticism, whether 
' lower ’ or ^ higher is not likely to cause changes of material 
importance. 

Of th(‘ foreign sources first rank must be given to the Greek 
and Latin authors, beginning with Xanthus and Herodotus and 
running well into the Middle Ages. Here again, from citations' 
of fragments of authors whose works as a whole are no longer 
extant, it is obvious that much of wwth has been lost. These 
references have been so thoroughly collected and so exhaustively 
studied that it seems sufficient to state, as a reasoned judgement, 
that the more they are investigated, the more evident their 
general truthfulness and accuracy become. Next in value, 
because of its almost contemporary date, is the testimony of the 
Armenian historians, especially Moses of Khoren and Klisaeus, 
reciting the struggle of their country with the Zoroastrian 
8asanid Empire. Another noteworthy source is found in the 
Acts and Passions of Persian Saints and Martyrs, especially in the 
great persecution under Sahpuhr II (339-79). Written in Greek, 
Latin, Syriac, and (in at least one case) Armenian, they set 
forth the po])ular side of the religion, rather than its official 


1 F. C. Andreas, ‘Die Eiitstehung des Awesta -Alpha betes und sein 
urspriinglicher J^autwert ', in V erhandlungcii des XI II. intrrnationalen 
Orientalisten-Kongresses, Leyden, 1904, pp. 99-100; attempted recon- 
structions by Andreas and J. Wackernagel of Ys. xxx — xxxiin Ndchrichten 
der kdniglichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu t/oWmt/en, philologisch- 
historische Klasse, 1909, pp. 42-9; 1911, pp. 1-34; lois, pp. 363-85 ;C. 
Bartholomae, ‘ Zuin Lautwert der awestischen Vokalieichen ’, in M^ZKM 
xxiv (1910), 129-79, and Znr Kenntniss der rnUteliranischen MundarUrif vi 
(Heidelberg, 1920), 3 sqq.; A. Meillet, ‘ Sur le texte de rAve8ta’,in JA XI, 
XV (1920), 187-‘203 ; H. Reichelt, * Zur Beurteilung der awestiachen 
Vulgata*, in WZKM xxvii (1913), 53-64 ; H. Junker, Das Aivestaalphabet 
und der Ursprung der amienischen und georgischen 8chri% Leipzig, 1927 
rrCawcanca i [1925], 1-92; ii [1926], 82-139). 
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iitpect ; and though they sometimes betray a suspicious vague- 
ness, they frequently contain details of value, especially when 
one remembers that the saints and martyrs whom they celebrate 
were in many cases converts from Zoroastrianism to Christianity, 
so that they had a personal knowledge of the rebgion which they 
had once professed. i We must also mention the polemics against 
Zoroastrianism by two theologians, the Armenian Eznik of 
Kolb 2 and the Syrian Theodore^ bar K^^oni, 3 as well as the 
detailed account by the Arab abSahrastanl. ^ Here also much 
has vanished. A certain George, martyred by Khusru in 615, 
‘ composed a book in which he refuted the religion of the Magians, 
revealing their shameful mysteries, which he knew' well, and 
unveiling the ignominy of the doctrine of ZarMost ’ ; ^ and at the 
end of the fourth century {'or the beginning of the fifth) Arra, 
followed by Bar Salde, wrote a Syriac treatise against the Magians, 
while both Elisa bar Quzbaye (fifth century) and Yohaiman 
<le Btdh Rabban (sixth century) refuted Zoroastrian objections 
to ('hristianity. ® For the Persian religion we have, besides the 
translations of the Achaemenian inscriptions already noted, 
epigra])hic texts in Babylonian, Egyptian, and Greek which re- 
present Cyrus, C^ambyses, and Darius as showing reverence to 
Marduk, Neit, Osiris, Amon, the gods of Elephantine, Hermopolis 


1 L. H. tJi'Hy, ‘ Zoroastrian ami otlier Ethnic Keligioiis Material in the 
Acta Sanotoruni in Joiu'nal of the M anehester Egyptian and Oriental 
Society, 1913-4, pp. 37-05; Delehaye, Artcs ; Asseinani, Acta: Hohinanii, 
Amzuye ; Braun, Aktoi; Arnioniaii Passion of S. Hiztibuzit (eri! Vark^ ev 
VkayahanuPiunk* Srho^, Venice, 1874, li, 124-3P ; tr. F. C. Conybeare, 
Apology and AcLs of Apollonius and other Monuments of Early Christianity, 
London, 1894, pp. 161-71; also ed. and tr., with valuable introduction, in 
AS JV Nov., 191-216); ((Georgian) Life of St. Nino, tr. M. and J. O. 
Wardrop, Oxford, 1900. For canons of criticism of such documents see 
H. Delehaye, Les L^gendes hagiographiques, 2d ed., Brussels, 1905. 

2 Tr. J. M. Schmid, Des Wardapet Eznik von Kolb Wider die Sekten, 
Vienna, 1900, pp. 89-146; see also L. Maries, ‘ Le De Deo d’Eznik 
de Kolb connu sous le noin de ‘'Centre Ics Sectes ” in REA iv (1924), 
113-205; V (1925), 11-130. 

« Ed. and tr. Pognon, Coupes, pp. 111-3, 161-5. 

* Tr. T. Haarbrucker, Abu-H Fath^ Muh^ammad asch-Schahre^stdni's 
Religionspartheien und PhilosophenSchulen, Halle, 1850-51, i, 275-85, 
298-9 ; cf. also M. Horten, Die philosophise hen Systeme der spekulativen 
Theologen im Islam, Bonn, 1912, pp. 84-7. 

Chronicle of Seert, ed. and tr. A, Scher, in Patrologia Orientalis, xiii 
(Paris, 1019), 537. 

^ A. Baumstark, Geschichte der syrischen Literatur, Bonn, 1922, pp. 67, 
135,116,116. 
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Magna, Panopoli?, etc., and Apollo, ^ while the restoration of the 
Temple at Jerusalem by Cyrus and Darius, like the royal favour 
of Artaxerxes Longimanus toward the Jews and their religion, is 
universally known. 2 The remaining foreign allusions to the 
Iranian religion^^, whether Persian or Avestan, are of minor 
importance. 

If the Avesta text ys we now possess it seems to be composite 
in character, the religion likeAvise appears to reveal more than 
one stratum. There is, first of alJ, a certain amount common 
both to Iran and to India, though perhaps much less than is 
usually supposed unless one feels compelled to assume that iden- 
tity of name necessarily denotes identity of being and function. 
The major portion, however, apparently represents a specifically 
Iranian religion, probably that of northern Media ; and another 
stratum seems to have come, as we have already suggested, from 
Pt^rsia. There may also be a few traces of Babylonian in- 
fluence, as in the astrological fatalism of the Dina-Main5g-i-Xrat 
f(prior to the twelfth century), ^ and there appears to be, especially 
in the later period, some amount of what is neither Indo-Euro- 
])ean, Semitic, nor Iranian, though the origin of this is so un- 
certain that, to avoid unwarranted precision, it may provisional- 
ly best be termed ' allogenous’. ^ Egyptian influence is perhaps 

1 K. tSchraHer, Keilinschrijiliche Bihliothel\ IJJ, ii (Berlin. 1890), 
s.120-7 ; C. 1*. Tieie, ^ Cyrus de Groote en de godsdienst van Babel \ in 
MHawjrs Charh’H de HarLez^ Leyden, 1890, pp. k)7-12 (cf. A. van Hoon- 
-aeker, ib. j)p. 325-9) ; H. Br\igs«ch, Thesaurus lnscriptio)i,um Aegypticarum^ 
Leipzig, 1883-91, pp. 639-40, 693-4, and Reise ‘uaeh der gros^^en Octse El 
Khargeh, do, 1878, pp. 23-4, 25, 27-33, 48-52 ; W. GolenischeO', ‘Stele de 
Ilarius aux environs de Tell el-Maskhoutali \ in Revue il de travaux rela- 
.tifs a la philologie et d V archeologie. 6gyptiennes e.t assyrie tines, xiii (1890), 

99-109 (especially p. 106 ; cf. also G. Daressy, ib. xi [1889], 170) ; S. Birch, 

‘ Inscription of Darius in the Temple of El-Khargeh ’, in Transactions of 
Mie Society of Biblical Archaeology^ v (1877), 293-302 (the translation also 
in Records of the Past, viii [1876|, 137-44) ; W. M. Flinders Petrie, History 
of Egypt from the XIXth to the XXXth Dynasties, London, 1905, pp. 361-2, 
365-7 ; G. Cousin and G. Deschamps, ‘ Lettre de Darius, fils d’Hystaspes % 
in Bulletin de correspondance hclUniquc, xiii (1889), 529-42 ; L. H. Gray, 
‘The Religion of the Achaeraenians according to their Non-Iranian 
Inscriptions ’, in JAOS xxi (1900), 177-84. 

2 For Cyrus see II Chronicles xxxvi, 22-3 : Ezra i, 1-11 ; v, 13-5, 17 ; 
vi, 3-5 (cf. Isaiah xliv, 28 — xlv, 5); for Darius, Ezra vi, 1-13 (cf. Daniel 
vi, 25-7) ; for Artaxerxes Longimanus, Ezra vii, 1 1-26. 

S Cumont, TM i, 301 ; cf. Casartelli, Philosophy, p. 33 ; L. H. Gray, in 
jERE V, 792 ; Moulton, EZ pp. 86-7, 236-43. 

4 Moulton, EZ pp. 191-3, 204-8, and ‘Magi’, in BRE viii, 242-4; 
K:*f. M. S. Zaborowski, Les Peuples aryens d'Asie et d' Europe, Paris, 
1908, pp. 189-96. The Magi were most probably Median priests, regarded 
-with hostility by the Persians (for a possible explanation of the Persian 
iestival of the Magophonia [‘ Magi -Slaughter ’] cf. L. H. Gray, in ERE 
w, 874-6). 
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traceable in Old Persian art, but there is no certain indication of 
any Iranian religious borrowing from this source, neither can one- 
safely allege any effect upon it from the cults of the Elamites. ^ 

The statement that the religion of the A vesta is composite 
must, however, receive essential qualification, for the non- 
Iranian (ue., non-Median and non-Persian) elements are of very 
minor importance. The faith of Iran seems to have formed, 
in all vital respects, an independent and individual religious 
entity. It was in no real sense a subdivision of some larger 
group, whether Indian or any other. Yet there w^as indu- 
bitably a bond between the Iranians and the Indians which 
justifies f he use of the term ‘ Indo- Iranian' in more than a linguis 
tie s(‘nse. This bond, however, was broken at an early period, 
with tlie linguistic result that words etymologically identical 
asvsumc'd meanings diametrically opposed, so that, to cite an 
out-standing instance, (leva- means ‘ god ’ in Sanskrit, but daeva- 
is ' demon ’ in Avesta, wdiereas the Avesta ahnra- 'lord’ is 
the Sanskrit (mira- ‘ demon’. Similarly the Sanskrit grim- 
‘house’ has a perfectly good signification, but its Avesta counter- 
part (jem^ha- is employed only for the abode of evil beings, 
ddmdim- or rnndrw- being the term for iiiansions of the good. 
This curious double voeabulary of the Avesta with one word for 
an ‘Aliurian’ being and another for the ‘ Dafwian ’ has given 
rise to much eonjeoture.- A close examination of the sixty 
Avesta terms of this ty]ie, however, leads to the eonclusion that 
the greater numlH*r of .\huriaji words wen^ common throughout 
the Iranian Plateau, whereas the llarvian words, though common 
in Sanskrit and in Middle and Modern Iiulian, were archaic or 
obsolete in Iran.*^ 'rh(‘ solution of the problem seems to lie in 
the history of the Plateau : not in any religious cleavage, but in 
migrations from Inner .Asia toward the south. 

It is practically otTtain that the Iranians entered the Plateau as 
invaders, though w'e do not know' the race or races whom they 
there supplanted. Some may have been represented in the 
historic ])eriod by the Elamites and Cassites, whose language is 

1 ('t. below, |>. 17. 

- I’. \ovi K^a(lk.^^, Dffdtis Asura^ Ahum Mazda mid die Asura^, Halle, 
1885 : Hillebrandt, Mi/tholoffie, iii, 4110-44; Hang, Essays, pp. 287 sqq.; 
L. Frachtenburg, ‘Etymological Studies in Ormazdian and Ahrimanian 
Words in Avestan in Spiegel Memorial Volume, Bombay, 1908, pp. 200- 
H9 ; H. (nintert, V’her die ahurwehen uud daevischen Ausdriicke im Avesta, 
Hf*idelberg, 1914. 

L. H. Gray, ‘The “ Ahnrian ” and ‘‘ Daovian ” Vocabularies in th^ 
Avesta', in JR AS 1927, p]). 427-41. 
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held to belong to the Caiicaso-Asianic group and it is probable* 
that Elam also contained a negrito element to whom traditions 
still refer and of whom traces still exist. 2 


The Indo- Iranians seem to have advanced into the Iranian 
Plateau by a series of waves passing, in the course of centuries,, 
through the mountain-gaps to the east of the Caspian, just as 
other waves migrated from the same centre to new' homes in tho 
Balto-Slavic lands. ^ The first incomers in the Plateau, who 
retained the Indo-European sharp sibilant s, went, doubtless by 
compulsion, further and further south and south-east. Other 
waves, changing this s to h when initial, 4 followed, some going 
to the west and settling in A^arbaijan, some to Avhat is now 
Kurdistan, some to Persis in the south -w'(^st, some to the east in 
SIstan ii.e,, 8akastan ‘ Scythland') and Afyanistan ; the desert 
centre forbade lasting habitation. The second cha])ter of the 
Videvdat, it has been suggested, ^ preserves a tradition of three 
stages of the Iranian advance, each occupying a successive third 
of the Plateau. Very probably these invaders partly extermi- 
nated and partly absorbed the aborigines, receiving in turn 
modifications of physique, language, religion, and ciAulisation, 
though in how great degree we may not thus far know^ The 
.s'-speakers were finally expelled by the /^s])eakers. 8ome few 
seem to have found a refuge in the Hindu-Kus, but the great 
majority made their way through the mountain-passes and 
entered the Panjab, the ^-speakers remaining in Iran. The 
-v-speakers were the Indiai^s of the historic period, and the 
//-speakers were the Iranians. Thus one may explain both the 
similarity and the difference between Veda and Avesta ; and it 


1 C. Aiitran, in A. Meillet and M. Cohen. Les dti tnomh', Paris, 

1924, pp. 282-3, 285-90 ; F. Finck, Die Sprachtitainmc drs Erdkreifies^ 
Leipzig, 1909, j). 41 ; Schrader, RL i. 543-4; F. Pork, ‘ Klain in 1V1. 
Ebert, RraJlexikon der Vorgcschichte, iv (Berlin. 1925), 72-83; of. also 
Justi, in GirP ii, 399-402. 

i M. Dieulafoy, L'Acropole dc Paris, 1890-2, pp. 27-32, 57-8, and 

F. Hoiissaye, ih. pp. 102-13 (= Left Races hiimaincs de la Perse, Lyons,, 
1887, pp. 28-48) ; Sykes, History, i, 51-2 : and see in general J. von PraSek,. 
Geschkhtr der Medcr und Perser, Gotha, 1906-10, i, 8-49. 

The author hopes to demonstrate this theory in detail elsewhere. 

4 e.tp Sanskrit ‘ seven, ’ Latin septem. Old Irish sechte, Gothic 

sibun : Avesta hapta-, Armenian evt^n, Greek iirra (Indo-European 

*septm). 

L. H. Gray, in ERE ii, 704 ; Herzfeld, Paikuli, i, 178-9, regards it as a 
description of the Arsacid Empire, and Cariioy, Mythology, pp. 254, 

314, 351, interprets it mythologically. 
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would seem justifiable to assume that, if the migrations actually 
took place as here outlined, (a) the Indians were more advanced 
in civilisation when they entered India than were the Iranians 
at their invasion of the Plateau, and (6) that the Veda is older 
in date of composition than the A vesta. i 


Established in Iran, the newcomers became an agricultural 
people. The land was now fully populated, and no further 
waves of immigrants could be admitted. Nevertheless, hosts 
from the north still pressed for entrance, and in their turn the 
Iranians were exposed to attack. They termed their foes Tiira- 
nians, and a superficial reading of the Avesta and of its ancillary 
literature has led many to suppose that these enemies were of an 
alien race. Yet the Avesta itself shows that the Turanians had 
the same type of names and worshipped the same gods with 
the same rites as the Iranians.^ It is practically certain that both 
groups were Iranians, the sole difference being that the Iranians 
proper were sedentary, and the Turanians nomadic. True 
aliens entered Iran only at a far later date, first with the Arab 
conquest and then with the inroads of the Turco-Tatar hordes, 
who struck a blow at Persia from which she has never fully 
recovered . 

The religions of Iran as set forth in the historic sources both 
native and foreign seem to have behind them a long evolution 
and to rest upon foundations whicdi had become almost, if not 
wholly, forgotten in the lapse of cerfturies. The reconstruction 
of the original and jirimitive system is, then, of interest as a 
chapter in the history of man’s religious development, which 
almost certainly led, in Iran as in Israel, from a vague belief in 
countless nuniirm presiding over nearly every conceivable func- 
tion of nature and of human activity to an evernarrowing but 
ever more potent and more noble grou]) of divinities until it 
reached the tremendous concept of Jehovah and Ahura Mazda, 
and the gods were merged in God. 


1 Cf. also Keith, HelLjitiu, pp. (>14-9. 

2 Of; Yt. V, 41 '5, 73 ; ix, 18, 22 ; xi, 7 ; xiii, 37-9 ; xvii, 55-0 ; xix, 50-64 
77, 82, 93. The Avesta <wra- is probably to be compared with the Kur- 
dish and Baxtiarl tur * wild, savage ’ (cf . Bartholomae, AirWb. col. 656), 
and may also be connected with Sanskrit turd- ‘ strong, mighty ’ (for 
further possible cognates see Persson, Britrdge, pp. 479-84). Feis 
{KuUur, p. 405) identities the Turanians with the Scyths (see also Mar. 
quart, f^ran^ahr, pp. 155-7). 
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The theory underlying the endeavour here made to reconstruct, 
these foundations owes its genesis mainly to two passages, one* 
Iranian and referring to the Avestan system, and^the other preek, 
describing the Persian beliefs. In the Pahlavi Sayast-la-Sayast 
fxv, 5 ) we read as follows : ‘ (In) the world that which Ls mine, 
who am Auharmazd, is the righteous man, of Vohiiman are 
cattle, of Artavahist is the fire, of Satvairo is the metal, of 
kSpandarmat are the earth and virtuous w omen, of Horvadat is 
the water, and of Amerodat is the vegetation’, an affirmation of 
the twofold nature of the AmaSa Spentas — one divine and the 
other material — which is also recorded elsewhere in Iranian 
texts. 1 On the other hand, Herodotus, speaking of the Persians, 
has this striking passage (i, 131) : ‘Their custom is to ascend 
to the highest peaks of the mountains and to make oblation to 
Zeus, calling the whole vault of the sky Zeus ; 2 and they sacri- 
fice also to Sun and to Moon and to Earth and to Fire and to 
Water and to Winds’. Assuming, as it seems only right to^ 
assume, that nothing whatever is said in religious texts without 
some f«Mindation, good and sufficient to those who declare it, 
it would appear to follow that every statement — not merely 
selected data — should be evaluated in relation to every other 
statement, truth being probably attainable, at least approxi- 
mately, by the final result of all such evaluations with due 
consideration of the general spirit of the special system as a whole 
and with the sum total of data which have gained scientific 
recognition in all other branches of science. This has been the 
one and only axiom of the studies in this volume. Of course, 
one need not give blind credence to every sin^e detail, and one 
should make proper allowance for the ‘ mythopoeic’ tendency ; 
but one should never discard a statement or a tradition because 
at first sight it seems improbable or even absurd. Each should 
be carefully and sympathetically studied to remove all possible 
accretions so as to discover the historic fact which it contains. 
Any other course of procedure seems deficient in scientific com- 
pleteness and exactness. 


1 L. H. Gray, ‘ Pahlavi, Pazand, and Persian References to the Double 
Nature of the Amshaspands in Indo^Iranian Studies. .. .in Honour of 
. . . .Sanjana, London, 1925, pp. 21-9. Against this view see the polemic 
of B. Geiger, Am3sa Sp'sntas, pp. 1211-9. 

2 Moulton, EZ p. 391, note 3, is scarcely correct in suggesting that 
Ala is here an Old Persian form (the Atav* top ovpavov. Xlipaai 
of Hesychios is apparently borrowed from the passage in Herodotus), for 
this, corresponding to Sanskrit dydus (accusative dyam^ divam), would be- 
*diydu8 (accusative *diydm, *divam)f which would not be represented 
in any sense by Ata. The deity’s Persian name may, however, actually- 
have been ♦Diyau§ (see below, p. 27, note 1). 
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In pursuance of this method each superhuman being, whether 
divine or demonic, both of the Persian and of the Avestan religion 
has been studied ; ^ all the extant data, native or foreign, regard- 
ing each of these figures have been gathered and presented ; 
since one may assume that all epithets of deities or of demons, 
except possibly the most general and colourless, were given for 
some perfectly definite reason, these have been duly considered,^ 
as has every important theophorous human name ; ^ a chronologi- 
cal sequence has been adopted in all references so far as this is 
permitted by the highly composite nature of the documents, 
where criticism, in the almost total absence of history, is not yet 
able exactly to classify the various elements in the order of their 
evolution ; light has been sought from the recognised principles 
of comparative linguistics and comparative religion, though in 
regard to the latter it should be borne in mind that it is the 
differences rather than the resemblances (which often arise from 
entirely dissimilar causes, and which are very frequently more 
apparent than real) which mark the genius and the individuality 
of a religion, as of any other phase of life and its activities ; the 
various conclusions, however divergent, of all Iranian scholars to 
whose sound judgement resjiect must attach have been recorded ; 
each notew’orthy analogue in the superhuman beings of other 
Indo-European and of Semitic religions has been pointed out, 
although, bien entendu, merely as a parallel and only in rare 
cases (exclusively Vedic) as truly akin ; special attention and 
first place liave naturally lieen given to the Veda in all compari- 
sons. 

In stating my own conclusions I have sought so to arrange the 
material as to distinguish clearly between the data of the Iranian 
texts, the references in ancient non -Iranian documents, and all 
interpretations and theories, whether of my predecessors or ot 
myself. In no case have I sought a priori to demonstrate that 
such-and-such a deity or demon had such-and-such an origin. 
Beginning the discussion of a superhuman being, I have seldom 
known where the investigation w^as to lead me ; 1 have simply 
let the evidence carry 'me where it would. 

1 After some hesitation Yima lias been omitted. Though an import- 
ant figure in Iranian mythology, he seems neither to have been originally 
nor to have become a deity, as did his Indian counterpart Yama. Con- 
cerning Yima-Yarna see Spiegel, Periods, pp 243-56, and EA i, 522-30; 
Darmesteter, Ormuzd^ pp. 231-3, and ZA ii, 16-20; Carnoy, Mythology, 
pp. 264, 304-19, 361 ; Macdonell, Mythology, pp. 171-4. 

- See L. tt. Gray, “ A List of the Divine and Demonic Epithets in the 
Avesta’, in JAOS xlvi (1926), 97-153. 

3 See especially Justi, Namenbuch, which now may be considerably 
«uppleiueoted. 
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The conclusions reached in accordance with these principles 
^ind methods may be very briefly summarised. The Iranian 
religions, both Persian and Avestan, represent in their original 
forms a simple cult of deities, both ‘ good ’ and ‘ evil of nature 
and of human activities, many of these superhuman personages 
being ‘ departmental ’ or ‘ special ' gods and demons. With the 
spiritual and material evolution of the Iranians these beings 
became ethically good or evil ; the lesser gave place to the greater 
and became obsolescent in varying degree, while the greater 
gained in power for weal or woe. Finally, in the Ga^as, Zara^iistra 
stamped upon these simple faiths the impress of his monotlieistic 
ideal ; and though the old beliefs lingered on, their traces were 
so vague that only patient and hazardous research can still discern 
them. Non-raoral and multiform Nature had been ethicised 
and unified. All the host that had once been beneficent or 
maleficent deities were gods np longer ; now there was, in reality, 
only an omnipotent, omniscient, omnipresent Ahura Mazda 
confronted by an A'Tpra Mainyu doomed to defeat and shame. 

In their beginnings, then, the Iranian religions would seem to 
have been far more primitive than the Vedic. If we seek to find 
their analogues elsewhere among the Indo-Euro])eans, it can be 
only among the early Romans, i the heathen Lithuanians and 
Latvians, 2 and possibly the Gaulish and British Celts, ^ while in 
the Semitic world the pagan Arabs^ and the primitive Canaanites ^ 
appear to show phenomena that are comparable. As Moses and 
the Proxihets changed belief in the B^'alim to the religion of 
Jehovah, so, we may firmly hold, Zara^ustra transmuted^ in- 
dependently and with no aid from without, the nature -creeds of 
Iran into the lofty,, virile faith of Ahura Mazda, performing a 
i^ervice even greater than has heretofore been realised. 


1 Wissowa, Religion, jjp. 18-00, 103-293; K. Peter, ‘ Jndigitamenta % 
in Roscher, ii, 129-233; Richter, ‘ Indigitamenta in PW ix, 1334-07; 
JR. S. Conway, ‘ Italy (Ancient) % in 'ERE vii, 4o7-61. 

2 Usener, Gotternamen, pp. 79-115; Enid Welsford, ‘Old Prussians’, 
in ERE ix, 480-90 ; an exhaustive study of the pre-Christian Prussian, 
Xithuanian, and Latvian religion is in course of prejmration by the pre- 
rsent writer. 

3 Renel, Religions; Dottin, Manuel^ pp. 294-350; C. Jullian, Recher^> 
^hes sur la religion gauloise, Bordeaux, 1903, and Histoire de la Odule^ 
Paris, 1900-26, i, 350-60; ii, 113-81; Holder, Sprachschatz, passim; Mac 
duUoch, Religion^ pp. 22-48, 124-6. 

4 J. Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, 2d ed., Berlin, 1897 ; T. 
F^Oldeke, ‘ Arabs (Ancient) % in ERE i, 059-73. 

S L . P Patou. ‘ Canaanites \ in ERE iii, j 70-88. 
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BOOK I. 

THE IRANIAN PANTHEON. 

CHAPTER I. 

THE AMaSA SPaNTAS. 

Section A. 

The Amhsa Sphntas as a Group.* 

The divine heptad of the Iranians is first termed Amo^a Spgn~ 
tas (‘ Immortal Holy Ones ’)' in the Ga^ic prose of the Hapta'?^- 
haiti (Ys. xxxix, 3 ; xlii, C).^ Nevertheless the Ga^as name* 
either all seven of them— Ahura Mazda, Vohu Manah, Asa 
Vahista, Xsa^ra Vairya, Armaitj, Haurvatat, and Amarotat 
(Ys. xxxiv, 11 : xlv, 10 ; xlvii, 1), or only six (Ys. xxxi, 6, 21),. 
or merely live ( Ys. xxxiii,_ll : xliii, 6 ; xlvi, 16 ; li, 4). When 
only six are mentioned, Armaiti is omitted ; when only five,. 
Haurvatat and Amorotat. 

In the Younger Avesta the ‘ Immortal Holy Ones ’ are forms 
assumed by Ahura Mazda (Yt. xiii. 81) ; they are seven in num- 
ber, like to their father, Ahura Mazda, in thought, word, and 
deed (Yt. xiii. 83 ; xix, 16) ; their paths are bright as they fly to 
the libations (Yt. xiii, 84 : xix, 17) ; and A si is their sister (Yt. 
xvii, 2). By an extension of the term to include all worshipful 
beings, one passage (V’sp. viii, 1) declares that they number 
111,150, and even more. 

They are named in tbe following lists : Ahura Mazda, Vohu 
Manah, Asa, Xsa^ra, Armaiti, Haurvatat, and Amorotat (Ys. 
Ivii, 24 ; Ixx, 2 — associated in the latter passage with Gau§ 
Tasan, G^us Urvan, and Atar ; Yt. x, 92); Vohu Manah, Asa^ 
Xsa^ra, Armaiti, Haurvatat, and Amaratat (Ys. i, 2 — associa- 
ted with G»U8 Tasan, Gius Urvan, and Atar ; Yt. i. 25) ; and 
they seem to be enumerated likewise in a late text (HN i, 4-6)- 
which states that he who lauds Asa praises Ahura Mazda, the 


1 The connexion proposed by tJeiger (Am^sa Spdntas, pp. 6-31) with 
Sanskrit pan-, ‘ to be admirable’, pdnya-, ‘wonderful’, etc., seema 
less probable than the usual view {e.g, Bartholomae, AirWh*^ col. 1621> 
that ^'spcnta- is cognate with Lithuanian sveHtas, Old Church Slavic 
sverUu* ‘holy ’ (Trautmann, Wdrterbwchy p. 311). 

a For this portion of the Avesta see especially Baunack, Studien, pp. 
323-461. 
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Waters (Haurvatat), the Earth (Armaiti), Kine (Vohu Maiiah)^ 
Vegetation (Amaratat), and ‘ all good things created by Mazda ^ 
possessed of Asa’s seed ’ (Xsadra). 

Ill the Pahlavi texts the Aini&aspands are described as radiant 
and ' each one successively is apparently one finger's breadth 
shorter than the other ’ (ZS xxi, 13, 23), one being created from 
another by emanation (Phi. Jam. 3). They are listed in theii* 
conventional order (Bd. i, 26), and reference is repeatedly made 
to their two-fold nature — spiritual and material (Gd. Bd., ed. 
Anklesaria, pp. 33:15-34:2: 34: 13-35:3; 35: 8-10; 35: 
15-36 : 4 : 36 : 10-13 ; 37 : 3-6 ; 37 : 10-12 ; 163 : 8-9 ; 164 : 

11-13; 168:13-14 ; 170:11-12; 171:2-5: 173: 4-5: 174 ; 3-5; 
13i8: 1, 11-13; 179:9,12-14; SIS xiii,_14; xv, 5, 7-29: ZS 
xxii, 3-12; Patit-I-Xut 4-10; Patlt-I-Aturpat 10-16 ; Patit-i- 
Irani(g 3-9 ; SDBd. ii ; xi, 3).^ In Manichaean fragments they 
forfiv the bodyguard of Ohrmlzd ; ^ and the word 
itiay actually be translated ‘ element notably in the Sogdian 
version of Gal. iv, 3.*^ 

The Amasa Spantas have been regarded as Iranian counter" 
parts of the Vedic Adityas^ or of the Babylonian Igigi and 
Anuniiaki,^ but evidence in favour of either of these theories 
is scanty.® In like manner the six Elamite deities, grouped in 
two triads and associated with the Lord of Siisa (Susinak) J are. 
Professor Stephen Langdon kindly informs the writer, ‘pro- 
bably only an accident’. The true source of the ‘ Immorta 

1 See tlie present writer’s ‘ Pahlavi, Pazand, and Persian References to 
the Double Natnre of the Amshaspands’, in Indo-Iranian Studies . , , in 
Honour of . , . Sanjana, London, 1925, pp. 21-9. Meillet, Confirences^^. (H, 
regards these beings as the ‘cortege des forces bienfaisantes qui accoin- 
pagnent Ahura Mazda' (cf. ib. p. 67 : ‘ce n’est pas de dieux, c'est de forces 
actives qu'est entoure Akura Mazda'), 

2 C. 8alemanii, Manichaica, iii (Petrograd, 1912), 9, 12. 

3 Cf. Muller, Handschrifien-Bestey p. 98, and in SB AW 1907, p. 265 ; 
F. C. Andreas, in Reitzenstein, Psychcy p. 4. The word appears in 
Chinese as moholosapen (Chavannes-Pelliot, Traitiy pp. 644, 101). 

4 So most recently and with great detail by Geiger, Amifsa Sp9ntas 
pp. 164-245. For the Adityas see Macdonell, Mythology, pp. 43-6 ; Hille, 
brandt, Mytholpgie, iii, 3-110 ; Keith. Religion, pp. 98-101, 102-3, 217. 

5 Notably by Moulton, EZ pp. 98-9, 240 ; R. Pettazzoni, ‘Ame^a- 
Hi^entas e Adityas’, in Studi italiani di Jilologia indo-iranica^ vii (1909), 
3-14, connected the Ame^ Spentas with the planets and with Babylonia 
but does not present this view in his later ReUgione^ 

6 Against the view that they are Iranian Adityas see Hillebrandt, op* 
cit., iii, 102-5 ; for the Igigi and Anunnaki see Jastrow, Religion, pp. 184^6, 
204, 207, 236, 593 ; cf . also Tiele, Religion, ii, 66-7, 70-1. 

7 J. de Morgan, Mission scientifique en Perse, iv (Paris, IB€6), 178. 

9 letter of April 30, 1924. 
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Holy Ones ’ seems to have been within Iran itself, and it 
would appear that they were the Eastern Iranian analogues of 
the Western Iranian deities of whom Herodotus speaks (i, 131 ; 
■of. Strabo, p. 732 ; Zenobius, €k tojv Tappaiov Kal 

ASvfivv TrapoLpiwv, v, 78 ; Aristides, Apologia, iv, 2 — vi, 3) when 
he says that the Persian custom is ‘ to ascend to the highest 
peaks of the mountains, and to offer sacrifices to Zeus, calling 
the entire vault of the sky Ala ; and they sacrifice also to Sun, 
Moon, Earth, Fire, Water, and Winds The Scythians likewise 
worshipped a heptad consisting of Tabiti, identified with 
Hestia ; Papaios, corresponding to Zeus, and his wife Apia (Ge) ; 
Oitosyros (variant forms Goitosyros and Gongosyros) , equivalent 
to Apollo ; Artimpasa (variants Argimpasa and Artimeasa), 
parallel with the ‘ Celestial ’ Aphrodite ; ‘ Herakles ' ; ‘ Ares 
and (among the Royal Scyths) Thamimasadas (or Thagimasada), 
identified with Poseidon (Herodotus, iv. 59). It is a moot 
question whether these names are to be explained as Iranian 
or as Old Turkish, ^ but in any case the number seven may be 
significant. 

According to Gd, Bd. xxvi, 4, the order of the Araosa Spontas 
at the divine court is as follows 

Almra Mazda 


Vohu Manah 


Armoiti 


Asa Vahista 


j-iaurvatclt. 


X sa^ra 


Amorotat 


Sraosa 


A group of seven chief deities'^ would seem to have been a con- 
cept common to Eastern ipd Western Iranians, as well as to 

i 'I'iele’s skepticism regarding the ac'curacy ot' Herodotus's account of 
the Old Persian cults {Religion, ii, 301 4>) seems lather excessive. 

3 Cf. Minns, Scythians, pjj. 85-0. 

^ Translated by Bamiestet er. ZA ii, 300 ; cf. Jackson, ZoroaHtrianism, 

.40. 

4 The suggestion of Scheftelowitz {Judrntum, p. 133, note 4) that the 
heptad is formed by analogy with the seven princes attending upon the 
K.ing of Persia (Herodotus iii, 31, etc.) lacks probability. For hoptads in 
Gnosticism see Bousset, Onosis, pp. 9-58, 237, 354. 
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some 8cytiiic tribes ; and the number remains constant even 
lihough the members of the heptad are not invariably the same. 
The heptad may be considered a distinctive characteristic of this 
group of religions, since it appears not to occur in the Semitic 
or in the non- Iranian Indo-European systems. It would further 
seem that the original East Iranian heptad was so profoundly 
— and, we may add, deliberately — ethicised by the reform asso- 
ciated with the name of Zoroaster as, at least temporarily, and 
in part permanently, to obliterate nearly every trace of its pri- 
mal meaning. A similar process was apparently carried out in 
the case of the great majority of minor deities and of demonic 
beings, so that only by reconstruction of scattered fragments can 
we hope to rebuild the pantheon and the pandemonium of the 
primitive Iranian religion or religions. 

Sectimi B. 

Ahura Mazda. 

Mentioned in practically every strophe of the Ofi^fis, and 
Rvssociated, as the following Sections will show, with all the 
AmaSa Spantas^ and with many other deities, Ahura Mazda 
grants rewards for good deeds (Ys. xxviii, 4). Appeal is matle 
to him as the source of holy doctrine (Ys. xxviii, 11) and of 
divine wisdom (Ys. xxxi, 3), so that he decides on the plaint 
of the Ox (Ys, xxix, 4-6) and is judge of the acts done in this 
earthly life (Ys. xxxi, 8). 

Even the spiritualised Gu^us reveal traces of Ahura Mazda’s 
earlier naturalistic character. He lirst tilled tlie heavenly 
realms with light (xxxi, 7) and he can not be deceived (xlv, 4), 
for with his shining eye he observes all things (xxxi, 13), so that 
whatsoever is ‘worthful in the eye, the light of the sun. the shin- 
ing bull of the days is for the glory of him and Asa (1, 10). 
He clothes himself with the sky (xxx, 5) and dwells in the Realm 
of Vohu Manah beside the straight paths that lead to Asa (xxxiii, 
5). Great stress is laid on his creations. He brings forth 
rivers and forests, gives swiftness to wind and cloud, fixes the 
course of sun and stars, and causcM the moon to wax and wane; 
from him come light and darkness, sleep and waking, morning, 
noon, night, and the seasons (xliv, 3-5) ; he is the creator of all 
(xliv, 7), of life (xlv, 4; 1, 11), of primal individualities 
{xlvi,6),and of kine, waters, ^and plants (li, 7). He formed Asa 
through his wisdom (xxxi, 7), and is the father of Vohu Manab 


.1 See Sections on Vohu Manah (6)-(g) ; Asa (6)-(^) ; Xsa^m {b) 
Arinaiti(6); Haurvatat and Amorotat (^>). 
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;^d the creatyor of Aga (xxxi, 8), the father of Vohu Manah aucf 
Armaiti (xlv, 4), of A§a (xlvii, 2), and of Spanta Mainyu (xlvii,. 
3) while Armaiti and GSug Tagan are his (xxxi, 9). 

He has special fellowship with Vohu Manah and A§a (liii, 3 r 
cf. xxxii, 2, etc.) ; to man he teaches Vohu Manah (xxxi, 7), 
throiigh whose wisdom he knows secret sayings (xlviii, 3) ; and 
he learns all through Asa (xxxi, 13), by whom he caused vegeta- 
tion to grow for cattle ‘ at the birth of the first life ’ (xlviii, 6),- 
and with whom he devised holy doctrine (li, 16). The righteous 
will abide in his house (xlviii, 7 ; xlix, 10 ; contrast the ‘ house of 
the Druj ’ as hell, xlix, 11 ; li, 14) ; he is besought to increase- 
the body through* Vohu Manah, Xga^ra, and Asa (xxx, 10) ; 
and he will grant Amofatat, Asa, and the Realm of Haurvatat 
(xxxiv, I ). 

Throughout the Ga^as Ahura forms with Vohu Manah and 
Asa a g?/a5i-triad which suggests (a) the triad of Sky, Sun, and 
Fire corresponding approximately to the Vedic triad of Sky, 
Mid-Air, and (earthly) Fire (Vanina, Indra [or Surya], and 
Agni) or even to the triple aspect of Agni and (b) the ethical 
triad Good Thought, Good Word, and Good Deed. 2 

In the Hapta'^hfuti Ahura Mazda has the form of the sun 
(Ys. xxxvi, 6), isa Yazata (xli, 3), and has nine wives, ‘ djesirable 
aecording_ to Asa ' (xxxviii, 1-2): Tza, Yaoisti, Forasti, Armaiti,, 
Asi, Is, Azuiti, F'rasasti, and Parondi. He created the waters 
(xxxviii, 3-4), and his fairest forms are the sun on high and the 
light on earth (xxxvi, 6). 

In the Younger Avesta (Ys. xvi, 1 ; Yt. xvii, 16), as in the Old 
Persian inscriptions (Dar. Pers. d, 1-2 ; Dar. Gold Tablet, 6-7 ; 
Xerx. Elv. 1-2 ; Xerx. Van, 1-2), Ahura Mazda is the ‘ greatest of 
the gods and special emphasis is laid on his creative power (Aog. 
30). Only he and Sponta Mainyu have the epithet dahvah- 
‘creator’, while the terms datar- ‘creator’ and vispa-taa- 
‘ all-shaping’ are given to him alone. He made the paths of 
sun, moon, and stars (Vd. xxi, 5, 9, 13) ; he created and named 
the waters, which come from him (Ys. Ixvii, 6-7, 10) ; he is the 
source of waters and plants (Ys. i, 12 ; xvii, 12) and of the earth 
(Vd. xix, 35) ; he created beings through Vohu Manah and wilt 
increase them through Asa (Vsp. xii, 4) ; and he shaped both 
cattle and men (Ys. xii, 7). Mention is made of his creative* 

1 Cf. MacdonoU, Mythology, pp. 19, 54, 69, 93. 

2 8oe also below, pp.^28-9, 86. 
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light (Ys. Iviii, 6) and of his eyes — doubtless the sun and moon 
(Ys. Iviii, 22). The ‘ swift-horsed ’ sun is expressly termed* his 
•eye (Ys. i, 11 * iii, 13 ; 16 ; vii, 13 ; xxii, 13), just as in the 

Rig Veda the sun is the eye of Mitra-Varuna (VT, li, 1: VTI, Ixi, 

1 ; Lviii, 1 ; X, xxxvii, 1). He is eternal and wears a star-decked 
robe made by spirits (Yt. xiii, 3) ; his ‘ white, bright, forth- 
beaming soul ’ is MoM^ra Sponta, and his fairest forms are the 
Amosa Spantas, whose father and ruler he is (Yt. xiii, 81-3). 
His wives are mentioned (Vsp. iii, 4 ; G. iv, 9), and he is the 
father of Armaiti (Vd. xix, 13, 16), for whom he mad(? a path 
above the orb of the sun (Yt. v 90); and by whom he became 
tlie parent of Asi (Yt. xvii, 2, 16), while Atar is his son (Ys. 0, 
2, ,11 ^ ii* ‘b 12 ; iii, 2, 14, 21, et passim). He is a healing deity 
(Vsp. ix, 1), and his messenger is Mav^ra (Yt. xiii, 146) or Nairyo- 
S Tplia (Vd. xix, 34). He is associated with Asa (Sfr. iii, 6) and. 
with Armaiti (Vd. viii, 21), as wdl as with Mi^ra, Ra.sini, and 
Aimaiti (Yt. xiii, 3). Nevertheless he offers sacrihce to Arodvi 
(^'t. V, 17-9), and with Vata Damdi.s Upamana, X^aronah, ;ind 
^Sacah he attends the sacrifice presented by those imploring aid 
<Vt. xii, 4). He is apparently identified with Sponta Mainyu 
(Yt. xiii, 28) and is frequently termed ‘ Most Holy Spirit ' (Ys. 
i. I : xix, 1 ; Yt. i, 1 ; x, 73 : xiv, 1, 34. 42 ; Afr. iv. 4 ; Vd. ii. 1 ; 
vii, 1 ; ix, 1 : x, 1 ; xiv, 1 ; xviii, 14 ; HN i, 1 ; ii, 1, 19). The 
first Yhst, which is in his honour, contains a somewhat mecha- 
nical list of sewenty-four (or, deducting repetitions, sixty-eight) 
names. His most distinctive Avestan epithets are asa-hac- 
»(■ having ASa following ’), xratumanL (' wise ’), diirac-darstar. 
(* far-seer '), pouru-darstar- (' niany-seeing ’), fs7im(mt-{^\)()i^~ 
■sessing cattle ’), bavsazya- (‘ healing ’), raevant- (‘ radiant ’), 
rfhOwya- (‘ relating to herds ’), vispTt-hisai- (‘ all-j)erceiving '), 
^^pastar- (* observer ’), IndUir- (‘ knower ’). He shares with Asa 
the epithet .srae. 4 /a- (‘most beautiful '), and with Mii?ra ahaoya- 
{' undeceivable ’), xsayant- (‘ ruling ’), and vlspb-v'ihvant- (‘ all- 
, knowing ’) : and there may be a hint of attempted syncretism in 
the asa {vahisia) and cisti of his name-list. 

In the Old Persian inscriptions, wi)ere the name is always 
written Auramazdu, except in Xerx. Pars, c, 10 (where it is 
<livided as in the Avesta), and Dar. Pers. e, 24 (where Aura 
.occurs alone), this deity is the creator of sky, earth, man, and 
ihuman wdfare (NR a, 1-4 ; Xerx. Pers. a, 1-4 ; etc.) ; by his 
tgrace the King receives both throne and power (Bh. i, 11-12 ; 
otc.) : he grants the monarch victory in battle (Bh. i, 54-5, et 
passim) ; the sovereign does all things through his aid (Bh. i, 
418-71 ; iv, 46-7 ; NR. a, 49-51 ; Xerx. Pers. a, 11-17 ; b, 23-6) ; 
Jhe is a witness to the truth (Bh iv, 44-5), rewarding verity and 
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virtue, but punishing deceit (Bh. iv, 54-67, 73-80) ; and he is 
besought to bring divine assistance (Bar. Pers. d, 13-23; NR a, 
51-5 ; etc.). The Achaemenian triad of Auramazda, Anahita, and 
Mi^ra (Art. Sus. a, 4-5 [Babylonian and ElamiticJ; Art. Ham.. 
5-6) seems to find an echo in the 'Jupiter, Apollo, and Diana’ 
whom Chosroes II commanded the Christians to adore.^ 

In the Pahlavi texts Auharmazd dwells in the region of light 
(Bd. i, 2), and the sky is his vesture (Dk. IX, xxx, 7). His 
successive creations were Vohuman (Bd. i, 23 ; Dk. Ill, xi, 3; 
IV, 1; cf. IX, liii, 24; Ixix, 47), Artavahist, Satvairo, Spendar- 
mat, Horvadat, and Amerodat (Bd. i, xxv) ; and he holds royal 
court in heaven, Vohuman, Artavahist, and Satvairo being on 
his right hand, Spendarmat, Horvadat, and Amerodat on his 
left, and Sros before him (C4d. Bd. xxvi, 4). He create^ , vra ter, 
vegetation, animals, and the law of the primitive reli^^ion (Dk. 
IX, xliv, 8), as well as fortune and weal (Gd. Bd. xxv:; 1) ; and 
he is the cause of destiny (Dk. Ill, cxcii, 1), alone understanding 
the nature of Zruvan (ib. IV, xxxi). His creatures five through 
Horvadat, are immortal through Amerodat, po8S"^8s complete' 
mindfulness through Spendarmat, and have him as their ruler 
through Satvairo (Dk. IX, xliii, 2). Ti«tar, Sataves, Vohuman. 
Aredvivsur, Vat, Horn, Din, Burj, and the Fravas’S execute his 
mandates concerning rain (Dk. Ill , cxii, 5); and he discourses with 
Vohuman and Artavahist, as well as with the other Amsaspands 
(Dk. VIT, ii, 17, 19). The angel of his fire is Aur (AVN x,. 
6) ; and Nery&sang is his remembrancer (Dk. V, iv, 6) as well as. 
his messenger (GF iii, 72, 77-9), other envoys being Spendarmat, 
Aredvivsur, and Arta-i-Fravart (ZS xvi, '3), Vohuman, Asava- 
liLst, and Atar (Dk. VII. iv, 74-5), Sros and Neryosang (Phi. 
Jam. iv, 2), or Neryosang alone .(Dk. VH, iv, 84). ‘ Auharmazd 
is separate from Sponta Mainyu (Dk. Ill, xi, 2 ; Phi. Jam. iv, 2) 
and is visible in human form, though intangible (SIS xv, 1-3 ; 
cf. DD xix, 2). He who distresses priest or parent distresses 
Auharmazd (SD xl, 1-2), whose earthly symbol is the righteous 
man, and whose arm is Zruvan (Gd. Bd. xxvi, 5, 13). His gift 
is ' the august rank and throne of a champion ’, and he is essen- 
tially creative (SIS xxii, 1 ; xxiii, 1). 

As the creator (dalvah-) Ahuri^ Mazda presides over the 
tenth month of the Avestan year (Afr. iii, 11 ; cf. the Cappado- 
cian name ^gs0ov9% and its variants for the same month), which* 
was called Din (Avestan Indo-European "^^deinoSy 


I AS V Jun., 160. 
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‘ shilling, bright in the Pahlavi texts (Bd. xxv, 20). As the 
‘ Great God ’ (Masafhy) he was lord of this month in the Sog- 
dian calendar, and as the ‘ Nameless ’ (Anamaka) in the Old 
Persian ; he likewise presided over the first, eighth, fifteenth, 
and twenty-third days of every Avestan month (Sir. i, 1, 8, 15,. 
23 : ii, I, 8, 15, 23 ; SIS xxii, 1, 8, 15, 23 ; xxiii, 1-4 ; cf. Bd. 
xxvii, 24), and the fifteenth day of each Armenian month was- 
called Aramazd. 


In Manichaeism Ahura Mazda, under the form of Xurmuzta,. 
becomes Primal Man, and a Turf an fragment mentions his- 
spear. 2 Making the fire-god his axe, Xurmuzta cleaves a de- 
mon’s head and bestows upon the deity a lance seventy myriad 
miles in length. ^ 

In Armenia King Tiridates invokes rich fertility from 
mighty Aramazd, who is the father of all gods, Mihr bemg 
his son, and Anahit and Nanea his daughters ; kings were buried 
at his altars in Ani ; and his scribe was Tir.^ He created heaven 
and earth (Agathangelos, 133), and was the thunder-god wor- 
shipped at dawn (Moses of Khoren, ii, 86). His girdle was the 
rainbow (Thomas Artsruni, i, 1), and in one passage (ib. i, 2) 
Aramazd is said to have been the name given in Armenia to Di 
( ‘God An idol of Di=Zeu8 is mentioned in the S^naxarion of 
Ter Israel ; ® St. Nino overthrew a huge statue which had been 
erected in his honour on the banks of the river Kur ; ^ and the- 
Greek Passion of St, Acindynus likewise speaks of an ‘ image 
( Coaiov) or ‘ idol of Zeus ' ( ctSwAoi/ tov avSpLavro^ [v.l. Atos]) which 
fell broken to the ground when the saint entered the fire-temple- 
in which it stood. ^ On New Year’s Day the Armenians cele- 
brated a festival in honour of the deity and his daughter 
Anahit.** 


1 See below p. 

2 C. 8alemann, Manlcfialea^ iii (JPetrograd, 1912 > 7 ; for details see 
Jacknon. Mani. 

3 Le Coq, Manichaica, i, 20. 

Gelzer, Gdttcrlehre, pp. 102-3, 109. 

5 For the etymology of di see Hixbschmann, Orammatik, i, 439 ; Boisacq* 
Diotionnaire, p. 340. 

» Ter Israel, Synaxarion, Nav'osard, p. 25 ; Tre, p. 639. 

7 ib, Sahmi, p. 453 ( cf .also p. 459). For the cult of Aramazd in Qeorgra 
see O. von Wesendonck, in Caucada, i (1924), 77-83. 
a I Nov., 470. 

» T?r Israel, Synaxarion, Navasard, p. 356. 
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‘ Aramazd ’ is a frequent Armenian translation of Zcik^. ^ In 
the Syriac Acts of the Martms cf Kark^a fire and water are said 
to be the children of Hormizd, and prayer should be made to sun, 
moon, fire, and water as his sons. 2 He appears under the name 
Bel in an Aramaic inscription from Cappadocia which describes 
])im as the husband and brother of Den Mazdayasnis {i,e, Datina 
Mazdayasnya) ; ^ in the Zarvanite system he was the younger 
son of Zrvan ; 4 and later he gave his name to the planet Jupiter 
{Bd. V, 1), thus being equated with the Babylonian Marduk. He 
is once mentioned in the Talmud {Sanhedrin 39 under the 
. form name may survive in the modern Mazdagan 

J)agh ; while in the Pamir dialects of Zebak and Iskasm ormZzd 
and respectively mean ‘ sun In this region he seems, 

under the name Almasde, to ‘ have degenerated into an evil 
s])irit, who lives in the rivers, into the eddies of which he tries to 
draw bathing or swimming men. Sometimes he will go into 
the stables at night and amuse himself by disturbing the horses 
and donkeys or by pulling hairs out of their tail or manes 
His name has been borrowed by the Mongols under the form 
Hormusda, by the Kalmuks as Hormustan, by the Mordvins 
Azor(o), etc.,^ and was not only borne, either alon(‘ or in 
•< ompounds, by many in Iran,^ but may also be im})liod in the 
‘Civeu [ or, Created ] by the Creator’) of an Aramaic 


1 in the Arineiiitiii translation of the ChronirU of Eusebius (erl. J. B 

Aucber, V’enioe, J818, i, 25: " JieJ, who is called Zeus in Oreek 

and Aramazd in Armenian’; ii, 54. 108, J28, 240) ; (f, also Agathangelos, 
57, 133, 134; Moses of Khoren, iii, 15. 3’he Armenian theologian .lohn 
the F^hilosopher, 'wanting in the eighth century (quoted by Aucher, i, 25, 
notel), differentiates between the Armenian pronunciation Aramazd 
([)roperly a Parthian form ; cf. A. Meillet, in BSLP xxi [1919], 25) and 
the Persian Ormazd. For Aramazd in Armenia generally see Anani- 
kiaii. Mythology, pp. 20-4, and cf. HObschmann, Ormumatik, i. 24-5, 02; 
Sandalgian, Histoire, pp. 733 5. 

2 Hoffmann, A p. 53; BTfmn, Aktcn, pp. 60,67,152, 167, 182; 
Asseraani, A cto, i, 245; Chronicle of SeeH, ed. A. ^her, in ratrologia 
Orientalis, vii (Paris, 1909), 101. 

3 M. Lid-zbarski, iit hr semitischc Epigraphik^ i (1902), 67 -9. 

4 e.g, Eznik, pp. 90 sqq. 

5 International Millionth Map, North 1 — 39 (Tehran), iv, b. 

Linguistic Survey of India, x (Calcutta, 1921), 537. 

7 Olufsen, Pamirs, p. 199. 

^ U, Holmberg, in MAR. iv, 301 ; H. Jacobsohn, Arier und Ugrofinnen 
(lOttingen, 1922, pp. 38, 183. 

9 Just'i, Narmnbuch^ pp. 7-10, 483, to which may be added the Ahur- 
inaasd-Varaz Boor of Ahura Mazda’ ) of the Paikuli inscription (line 7; 
Herzfeld, PaikuU, i. 97, 130), cf. HObschmann, QrammoHkt i. 62. 
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papyrus from Elephantine,^ which seeing to find an analogue 
in the Hormizgerd Made by Ornlazd ’) of a Syriac Passibnu* 

According to Herodotus (vii, 40 ; viii, 115 ; cf. Xenophon, 
''Cyrcpaedia', VIII. iii, 12 ; Oiirtius Rufus, III, iii, 11 ; Dio ChrysO'* 
atom, OraMones, xxxix, 40-1), ‘Zeus’ (i.e. Ahura Mazda) had a 
chariot which was drawn by eight white horses and which no 
man might ascend ; he was doubtless the ‘ good daimon ’ who, 
‘ Zathraustes ’ declared, gave him his laws (Diodorus Siculus, 
‘I, xciv, 2) ; his form could not be seen (Cyprian, Q^iod idola dii 
non sint, 6), though his body was like light, and his soul 
like truth (Por]:)hyry, Vitci' Pythagorae, 41). Zeus and Hestia 
Ahura Mazda and Atar) were invoked ‘ with the other gods , 
(Xenophon, CurojxieAia. I, vi, 1 ; VII, v^ 57), as wc^j’e Zetis’ 
Helios, and Ge (Ahura Mazda. Mi^Jra, and Armaiti ; ib. VITI, iii, 
24), and Zeus and Helios (ib. VlIT, vii, 3 ; Nonnus, Dionymica, 
xxi, 250) He has as epithets AialSarypto^ (Photius, Bibliotheca, 
Jxxi, 17), iSrparto? (Appiau, Mithridates, 60, 70), TTar/Lxoos' (Xe, 
nophop, (yyropaedia, VII, i, 1), and BaetAeu? (ib. VII, v, 57)- 
all being purely Greek, not Iranian, 3 though BaatAeik' suggests 
comparison with two of his Avcstan epithets, xsaOrya- (‘ royal ’) 
and xgayani- ( ‘ ruling ’). The inscription of Antiochus of 
Commagene (II a) directly equates Zeik with ' ilpo fxd(rl>n^ (cf. 
Diogenes Laertius, Be vitis phllosophormn, I, v, 8), and he is 
■ evidently the Bel invoked together with Mi^ra (Claudian, De 
consulatu Stilcho7iis, i, 02-3 ; cf. Theophylactus Simocatta, Hlsio- 
ria, IV, xvi, 5), although the Syriac Acts of Mar MuAin express- 
ly differentiate between them. 4 He finds a Scythian counter- 
part in Papaios (Herodotus, iv, 69), whose name, clearly mean- 
ing ‘ father may be connected either with Greek mlmra 
Asianic Uand^, na7rta9, etc., or with Ural-Altaic baba, ‘fathe^r’.^ 

Whether the term Ahura Mazda (‘ Wise Lord ’) was the origi- 
nal name of this deity is not altogether certain. In the Ga^as 
the combination is twice found in the plural (Ys. xxx, 9 ;f 


1 Cowley, Papyri, pp. 10, 7, ef. the use of ddmi^dta- as an epithei of 

,Asi, Gaus Urvan, Mi^ra, and Haoma in the Avesta (L. H. Gray, in JAOS 
xlvi [ 1926], 110). 

2 Braun, Akten, p, 181. 

3 Cf. Gruppe, Mytlwlogic, pp. 1116, note 10, 1117, note 2; F. Cumonfc, 
Le Zeus Stratios de Mithridate in RHR xliii (1901), 47-57. 

i Hoffmann, Amziige, 29. 

5 Boisacq, Dictionnaire , p. 746 ; Kretschmer, Emleittmg, pp. 344-6 ; 
Minns, Scythians, pp. 85-6 ; cf. also Hirt, Indogermanen, p. 687 ; Gmppe, 
Mythologie, p. 1548, note 6. 
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xxxi, 4), probably meaning ‘ Mazda and the other Ahuras’;^ 
and in the Younger A vesta the word ahura is applied not only 
to Mazda, but also to Mi^ra and Apavm Najiat. Apparently, aS’ 
Moulton more than hinted, 2 Mazdah (‘ Wise ’) was merely a 
cultie epithet of that Ahura who was the chief of the pantheon 
and who was — at least in power — the Iranian counterpart of tho 
Vedi(‘ Varuna. Yet there is some reason to suspect that Varuna, 
who seems, both from his name*^ and from his connexion with 
water, to have been originally an aqueous deity, ^ replaced the 
old sky-god (the Greek Zeus, the Roman Jupiter, and the Norse 

Tyr), just as the thunder-gvod Perunu or Perkunas replaced him 
among the Balto-Slavs. We may, then, advance the hypothesis 
that Ormazd was not, ks is so often supposed, an Iranian Varuna, 
but that he was the equivalent of the Vedic Dyaus himself® — 
that he was the sky-god pure and simple.® He was the Ahura 
(‘ Lord ’), and was further honoured by the epithet Mazdah 
(‘Wise ‘), these two titles supplanting his original name and 
aiding his evolution, as his earlier celestial functions became 
forgotten, into practically a new divine being of predominantly 
ethical character. With the epithet Ahura we may compare 
such I'edic parallels as Varuna's df^ura prdcetas (* wise lord 
RV I. xxiv. 14) and dsura vinvai^edas (‘ omniscient lord 
RV VI [I, xlii, 1), The appellation Mazda is a component of 
thie Old Persian personal names Mafaios, and 

Msdabigin (probably for *Mazda-bigna, ‘ Possessing the(ilory of 
Mazda ),® while the appellative Mazdaku is found in a clay 
prism of 8argon (722-02 The term Ahura Mazda 


^ Of. (). Richter, ‘ Der Plural von gAw. mazdah - ahura-\ in KZ 
xxxvi (1900), ,584-9 (for a divergent view aee Tide, Religion., ii. 137-8). 

2 EZ p. 01 . 

» The present writer has long been skeptical of the older association of ■ 
the name Variiua with Greek ocparo5, ‘ sky’, and prefers to connect 
it with Sanskrit var{i)-, ’water’. Ave.stan rar-, ‘rain’, Greek ovpop 
X<atin lirlna^ ‘urine’, Old Irish br6en ’drop, rain’. Old Icelandic nv 
‘mist’, etc. (for further cognates see Boisacq, Dictionnaire, p. 729 
M alde. iVdrtetbuch, p. ’860 ; Mullei-, WorteTbnch p. 311 ; Walde-Pokorny 
Wbrterbiich, i, 268*9.) 

* For a summary of the various views concerning \’arut\a see Macdonell* 
Mythology, pp. 22*9 ; HiUebrandt, Mythologie, iii, 3-52 ; Keith, Religion 
pp. 90 8, 101-4. 

^ Cf. Macdonell, op. cU.,, pp. 21 2; Keith, -op. cit., pp. 9,5-6. 

® See. further, P. Bradke, Dydus A aura, Ahura Mazdd und die AsuraSf^ 
Halle, 1885 ; Dfumesteter, Orrnazd. 

7 Justi, Nammbuch, p, 201. 

^ Clay, Documents, p. 56. 

^ E. Meyer, in KZ xlii (1909), 5. 
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seems, the^, to have supplanted the deity’s true name,^ 
which may hare become so sacrosti-nct as to be practically 
tabu and which, replaced by the descriptive title Ahiira Mazda 
(‘ Wise Lord ’) as early as the Iranian period, later was wholly 
forgotten, while the ancient sky-god became the ethical 
ruler of the universe, and finally developed into at least a 
-monotheistic deity. 


Section C. 

VoHu Manah. 

Vohu Manah (‘ Good Mind '), or Vahigta Manah (' Best 
Mind ’), is the most important of all the AmoSa Spantas except- 
ing Ahura Mazda , 2 and he is, accordingly, among the foremost 
divine figures in the Ga^^as. 

(a) Vohu Mayiah alone. He is besought for discrimination, 
understanding, and memory (Ys. xxxi, 5), and through him 
Zara^ustra receives divine counsel (xlv, 6), desiring to know 
his ordainments (xlviii, 9). The heretical teacher prevents 
right estimate of his worth (xxxii, 9, 11), but the righteous have 
this knowledge (xlviii, 11). His house is a synonym for ‘ heaven ’ 
(xxxii, 15) even as the ' house of the Druj ’ is hell (xlix, 11 ; 
li, 14). Performance of his works brings reward (xxxiv, 14) 
which he will apportion (xliii, 16), bestowing pleasure and pain 
as he wills (xlv, 9). He is a created being (xliv. 4). the son of 
Ahura Mazda (xxxi, 8 ; xlv, 4). With his words ZarathiiHtra 
calls upon the righteous (xlvi, 14), promising them, through 
Vohu Manah, the best of his possessions (xlvi,. 18) and desiring 
all to cling to him (xlix, 3). He weighs the deeds of men at the 
Judgement (xlviii, 8), and man should diligently strive to live 
his life (liii, 5). There is special mention of his paths (li, 
16) which were well made by Asa (xxxiv, 13) and which Ahura 
Mazda is entreated to teach through Asa (xxxiv, 12). His 
‘ band ’ is likewise mentioned in a way which almost suggest^, 
the Mithraic confraternities. ^ 


1 It is not wholly impossible that this name may have been *Piyau^ 
(accusative *Divam) corresponding to the Vedic ByAu? and to Aveata 
rfvrrr-* sky ’ (Barth olomae, AirWb. coll. 701-2, ZIW pp. 172-5). 

2 Cf. L. H. Mills, ‘ Vohumanah in the G^thas in JAOS xxi (1900), 
07-87 ; A. J. Carnoy, ‘The Character of Vohu Manah and its Evolution 
in Zoroastrianism % in A Volume 0 / Oriental Studies presented to Pro/eMor 
E. Q. Browne, Cambridge, 1922, pp. 94-105. 

3 See below, pp. 37, 93. 
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(6) Vohu Manah and Ahura Mazda. Vohu Manah, who is 
consulted by Gaiis Urvan next after Ahura Mazda (xxix, 7-8), 
is the son of Ahura Mazda (xxxi, 8 ; xliv, 4 ; xlv, 4), who teaches 
him to man (xxxi, 17) and knows each man’s merit through 
liim (xxxii, 6). The ‘ Wise Lord ’ is besought to grant the final 
reward through Vohu Manah (xxxiii, 12), who holds colloquy 
with Zara^iistra on behalf of Ahura Mazda (xliii, 7, 9, 11, 13, 15). 
Their joys are mentioned together (xlv, 9), and through Vohu 
Manah 's wisdom Ahura Mazda knows secret sayings (xlviii, 3). 
Ahura Mazda is implored to teach his ordinances througli Vohu 
Manah (1, 6), through whom the ‘ Creator of Life ’ will work 
his pleasure (1, 11). Through the ‘ Good Mind ’ Ahura Mazda 
will create strength, and constancy at the Judgement (li, J) \ 
and the ^ Wise Lord ’ grants the fruit of Vohu Manah (liii, 4), 
the two being also associated in xxxi, 10. 


(r) Vohu Manah, Ahura Mazda, and The possible signi- 

ficance of this triad has already been noted J Ahura Mazda and 
Vohu Manah ar(‘ implored to grant the glories of both worlds 
through Asa (xxviii, 2) : at the Consummation Vohu Manah will 
i‘reate Ahura Mazda’s Realm for those who deliver the Druj 
into Asa's hands (xxx, 8), and their fair abode is a synonym 
for ‘ heaven ’ (xxx, 10 ; xliv, 9), for, united with Vohu Manah, 
Ahura Mazda is a friend to bright A^a (xxxii. 2). The Realm 
of Vohu Manah is reached by the ‘ straight paths of Asa 
beside which Ahura Mazda dwells’ (xxxiii, 5) : Ahura Mazda 
is besought to teach the paths of Vohu Manah through A§a 
(xxxiv, 12) ; he grants the blessings of Vohu Manah through Asa 
(xliii, 2) ; he will conu* with Vohu Manah. who furthers creatures 
through Asa (xliii, fi) : and through Asa Ahura Mazda will aid 
Vohu Manah to abide with the righteous (xliv, 1). Through 
them Ahura Mazda })romises Haurvatat and Amorotat in his 
Realm (xlv, 10) : in accordance with them he recognises 
the wise (xxviii, 10), whereas the wicked depart from the 
teachings of all three (xxxii, 4) ; and Ahura Mazda is 
entreated to teach through Asa what is the posses- 
sion of Vohu Manah (xlvi, 2). Zara^ustra lauds Ahura 
Mazda and Asa with the works of Vohu Manah (1, 9) and 
<leclares that * what, O Vohu Manah, is most worthful in the 
eye, the light of the sun, the shining bull of the days is for the 
praise of Asa and Ahura Mazda (1, 10). In accordance with 
Asa Ahura Mazda has provided for the kine, who asks Vohu 
Manah who will care for him among mankind (xxix, 7), the 
answer being that Zara^uStra will do the pleasure of Vohu 


i See above, p. 20. 
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Manah, Ahura Mazda, and ASa (xxix, 8 ; cf. xxix, 10). The 
three form a fellowship (liii, 3) and “are also named together in 
xxviii, 1, 4, 5 6, 9 ; xxx, 1; xxxi, 5; xxxiii, 6, 7 ; xxxiv, 
2, 5, 6, 7, 13. 

. {d) Vohu Manah, Ahura Mazda, Asa, and Spdnta Mainyu, 
Zara^ustra will ever guard ASa and Vohu Manah, and entreats* 
Ahura Mazda to instruct him through Spanta Mainyu (xxviii, 
11 ). 

(e) Vohu Manah, Ahura Mazda, Asa, and Afar. Through 
. Vohu Manah and Atar, and teaching through Asa, Ahura Mazda 
prepares the reward (xxxi, 3, 9) ; and the power of Vohu Manah 
will be gained through the glow of Ahura Mazda's Fire, which 
is strong through ASa (xliii, 4). 

(/) Vohu Manah, Ahura Mazda, Asa, and Armaiti. Asa is 
entreated to grant the glories of Vohu Manah, Armaiti for 
earthly boons, and Ahura Mazda for spiritual blessings (xxviii, 
7) : and elsewhere (xliii, 1) all four are implored for benefits. 

(g) Vohu Manah, Ahura Mazda, Asa, and XsaOra, Sacrifice 
is made to Ahura Mazda and Asa to perfect all things in the 
Realm through Vohu Manah (xxxiv, 3) ; through Vohu Manah,. 
Xsa6>ra, and Asa, Ahura Mazda is implored to increase the body 
(xxxiii, 10) ; praise is rendered to Ahura Mazda with these three 
(I, 4 ) : and in the Hapta-^phaiti the ‘ Wise Lord ’ is in- 
formed that praises are sung to Asa, Vohu Manah, and Xsa6*ra 
(xxxv, 10). 

{h) Vohu Manah, Ahura Mazda, Asa^ XsaOra, and Asi. 
Through A§a the righteous will gain what Ahura Mazda has. 
promised through XsaOra and Vohu Manah, and Asi will giv^e 
increase (1, 3). 

(/) Vohu Manah, Ahura Mazda, Asa, XsaOra and Armaiti, 
Through Vohu Manah Ahura Mazc^ is besought to grant his 
Realm, as well as that of A§a and Arnmiti (li, 2), and the wise 
chug to the works of Vohu Manah and Armaiti, ‘ the companion 
of Asa and to the hopes of Ahura Mazda in his Realm (xxxiv, 
10). They are also named together in three other Ga^ic pas- 
sages (xxviii, 3 ; xliii, 16 ; xliv, 6). 

(j) Vohu Manah, Ahura Mazda, Asa, XSaOra, Armaiti, 
and Azuiti, Iza and Azuiti will be hjs who unites with Vohu 
Manah, since through Asa he knows Armaiti, and so will it be 
with all who are in Ahura Mazda’s Realm (xlix, 5). 
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(k) Vohu Manah, Ahura Mazda, Asa, XaaBra, Armcdti, and 
AH* If Mazda and the other Ahuras, as well as Asi and Armaiti, 
are to be invoked, Vohu Manah is besought to grant Zara^ustra 
mighty Xsa^ra that the Druj may be conquered (xxxi, 4). 

(l) Vohu Manah, Ahura Mazda, Asa, Armaiti, Asi, (Sravi) 
and Asa is implored to grant Asi the boon of Vohu Manah, 
and Armaiti is entreated to confer Is upon Vistaspa, while 
Ahura Mazda is besought to permit Zara^ustra to gain Sravi, 
who liere seems equivalent to Sraosa (xxviii, 7). 

(m) Vohu Manah, Ahura Mazda, A Hi. XgaOra, Haurvaidt, 
and Ammtdt, Ahura Mazda will grant to the righteous com- 
munion with Vohu Manah, Asa, Xsa^ra, Hanrvatat, and 
Araarotut (xxxi, 21). 

(?i) Vohu Manah, Ahura Mazda, Sp 2 nia Mairiyu, AHi, XHiBra, 
Armaiti, Haurvatit, and Anidr^tU. With Xsa^^ra and Armaiti, 
Ahura Mazda will give Haurvatat and Amaratat for Spmta 
Mainyii, and Valiista Manah according to Asa (xlvii, 1). 

(o) Vohu Manah, Ahura Mazda, Armaiti. and liL In Ahura 
Mazda’s abode Zara^ustra will store up Vohu Manah. Armaiti, 
and Tza (xlix, 10). 

(p) Vohu Manah, Ahura Mazda, and XsaOra. Vohu Manah 
will increase Ahura Mazda's Realm (xxxi, 0) ; and througli Vohu 
Manah Ahura Mazda grants the Realm to the righteous (ii, 21). 

(g) Vohu Manah, Ahura Mazda, and Sraosa. At Ahura 
Mazda's bidding Sraosa and Vh^hu Manah will come to the 
pious (xliv, l()). 

(r) Vohu Manah and Sp^nta Mainyu. Only after consulta- 
tion with Vohu Manah did 8poiita Mainyu create kine (xlvii, 3.) 

(s) Vohu Manah and Asa. Next to the dyad of Ahura Mazda 
and Vohu Manah, that of Vohu Manah and Asa is the most 
important. The righteous will dwell iu the pastures of Vohu 
Manah and Asa (xxxiii, 3), and Zara6^ustra learns the straight 
paths through them (xxxiii, C), those paths of Vohu Manah 
which Ahura Mazda is entreated to teach through Asa (xxxiv, 
12), who made them well (xxxiv, 13). From Vohu Manah 
and ASa Zara^ustra asks the words of life (xliv, 8), but the 
wicked desire neither fellow^ship with Asa nor counsel from 
Vohu Manah (xliv, 13). Through Asa man knows Vohu 
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IManah (xlv, 9), and through them Ahiira Mazda promisoii 
Haiirvatat and Aniarotat in his Kealm (xlv, 10), For the 
righteous who love A^a Vohu Manah furthers creatures (xlvi, 13). 
With Xsa^ra and Armaiti Ahura Mazda will grant Vahista 
Manah according to Asa (xlvii, 1) ; through Asa the reward of 
Wohu Manah will be attained (xlviii, 6), the eternal prize being 
won only through them both (li, 14) ; but Vohu Manah will be 
far from those who desire to know nothing of Asa (xxxiv, 8). 

_ (t) Vohu Matmlu Asrr, and Alar. Asa is made perft>et through 
Atar and Vohu Manah (xlvi, 7). 

{u) Vohu Manah, Am, and G^us Tasan. Through Vohu 
Manah Zara^ustra desires to know the revelations made by Asa, 
.as well as those made to Asa. by (JSus Tasan (xlvi, 9). 

(?;) Vohu Manah. A^a, and XsaOra. As a reward for man's 
Righteousness the Realm is granted through Vohu Manah (xlvi, 
10), and they who sliare in Vohu Manah believe in Xsa^ra 
through Asa (li, 18),. 

(?e) Vohu Manah, Am, XmOra, and Armaiti. These four 
.abide with man (xxx, 7) ; and Ai*maiti and Asa further the 
Reilm of Vohu Manah (xxxiv, 11). 

(x) Vohu Manah, Am. and Armaiti. Vohu Manah is far from 
those who despise Armaiti, and Asa shrinks from them (xxxiv, 
‘9) ; but he is blessed who unites his soul with Vohu Manah, be- 
ing well acquainted with Armaiti through Asa (xlix, o) ; and 
Armaiti will come with Vohu Manah, Through whos(^ activity 
creatures are furthered by Asa (xliii, 6). 

(y) Vohu Manah, Ar^naiti, and Spmfa Mainyu. Through the 
words of Vohu Manah and the hands of Armaiti man fulfils the 
best of Spanta Mainyu (xlvii, 2) ; and after consulting with 
Vohu Manah Spanta Mainyu created kine, together with Armaiti 
to give them pasture (xlvii, 3). 

{z) Vohu Manah and Armaiti. Armaiti is entreated to in- 
crease the life of Vohu Manah (xliii, 1) ; esteemed by Vohu 
Manah, she gives man good dwelling, constancy, and strength 
fxlviii, 6 ; cf. xlix, 10) ; but the teacher of the unbelieving 
Bi5ndva desires neither her nor the counsel of Vohu Manah 
(xlix, 2). . 

(aa) Vohu Manah and XmOra. Vohu Manah is besought to 
increase Xsa6Ta that Zara^ustra may triumph over the Dmj 
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(xxxi, 4) ; and Vohu Manah will recognise XSa^ra (xliv, 6)^ 
whom he possesses (xlvi, 16). 

(bh) Vohu Manah, XsaOra, Xrrmiti, Daend, and Fsdratu. In 
the Hapta'T^haiti laudation is given to this pentad (xxxvii, 6). 

(rc) Vohu Manah, Haurvatdt,%and Amdrdtdt, Through the* 
works of Vohu Manah the obedient will attain Haurvatat and^ 
AmoFotat (xlv, 5). 

(dd) Vohu Manah, Sp^nta Mainyu, and O^us Urvan. Zara^- 
uatra prays for the works of Sponta Mainyu to please Vohu 
Manah and G^uS Urvan (xxviii, 1). 

(ee) Vohu Manah and Tusndmati. Vohu Manah and TuSna- 
mati (who may be identical with Armaitii) instruct Zara(?ustra. 
(xliii, 15). 

In the Younger Avesta the role of Vohu IVIanah is far less im- 
portant than in the Gafc^as. He appears in association with Asa 
(Ys. Iv, 5), or with Asa and Xsa^ra (FW i, 1). With ASa and 
Atar he is a messenger of Spanta Mainyu (Yt. xix, 46 )i ana hia 
connexion with them reappears when he, with Atar, protects 
Asa’s creation against A'T^ra Mainyu (Yt. xiii, 77-78), although 
his special foe, whom he conquers, is Aka Manah (Yt ' V'ix, 46). 
The Amesa Spantas hold to him and proceed frc m^^ im (Ys. 
iv, 4 ; Vsp. xi, 12), and he greets the righteous when th4y arrive 
in heaven (Vd. xix, 31). Through him as a 'mediator Ahura 
Mazda has created beings, and will increase them through Asa 
(Vsp. xii, 4). In view of the close association of Haoma and 
Mi^ra it is perhaps significant that the joys of Vohu Manah are 
connected with the medicines of Haoma {Ys. x, 12) ; and he 
seems to be synonymous with ‘ victorious AxSti ’ (Yt. ii, 1, 6 ; 
Sir. i, 2 ; ii, 2). It would appear that he was represented by 
images (Vd. xix, 23-25), though the Pahlavi glossator here reii- * 
ders vohu manah by vastarg (‘ clothing ’). According to a Pahlavf 
gloss on Ny. iii, 1, he has the seed of cattle, and the nioon is 
formed from him ; but though in the Pahlavi texts he is the patron 
of cattle {e.g. SIS xiii, 14 ; xv, 5, 9-11; Z8 xxii, 6; cf. alsa 
Neryosang on Ys. i, 2 ; xlv, 10), he does not appear in this 
capacity in the Avesta. Ahura Mazda and Mi^ra are combined 
in a dvandva compound (Ys. i, 11 ; ii, 11 ; hi, 13 ; iv, 16 ; vi, 10 ; 
vii, 13 ; xvii, 10 ; xxh, 13 ; Xy. i, 7 ; ii, 12 ; Yt. x, 113, 146 ; cf. 
also Yt. viu, 7, 38) ; they alone share with the Amosa Spontas* 


1 So BartholoxTiae, AirWb. col. 658. 
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the ef^ithet mByo^^ah- ( ' unimp^rilled ’) ; and they are probably 
the ‘ Protector and Creator / named in a dmndva compound in 
Ys. xfil, 2 ; Ivii, 2^ as united in creating all beings. The parallel 
with the Vedic Mitra- Vanina is too obvious to require com- 
ment,® 

In the Pahlavi texts Vohfimfin is the first creation of Afiharmazd 
(Dk. pi, xl, 3 ; IV, i; xii; IX, xxxviii, 6 ; cf. IX, liii, 24 ; Ixix,^ 
47 ; Gt(|- Bd. xxvi, 7), although another version (Dk. Ill, cxxii,. 
2-3) states that he was born of Spanta Mainyu. He is associat- 
ed with May^ra Spanta (Dk. Ill, cxcii, 3) ; Auharmazd consults 
with him and Artavahist (ib. VII, ii, 17) ; and he is mentioned 
together with Artavahist (ib. VII, ii, 25), the pair being invoked 
for aid in peril from the wicked (ib. IX, xliv, 12). Knowledge 
of the religion of Auharmazd is disclosed to _his own by him 
who loves Vohuman (Dk. IX, 1, 14) ; and Atar’s good protec- 
tion is taught by him whose words are through Vohuman (ib. 
IX, Ixi, 5). . He is associated wijtti Mitro and SroS (Dk. IX,. 
xxviii, 3) ; with ArtavahiSt and Atar he is Auharmazd’s mes- 
senger to ViStasp (ib. VII, iv, 74-5) ; and with Sr5§ he aids the 
infant ZaratuSt (ZS xvi, 9), to whom Auljiarmazd sent him at 
the prophet’s birth to offset the attacks of Akoman (ib, xiv, 8-10). 
Together with Horn, Burj, and others he co-operates, at the 
command of Auharmazd, with TiStar for rain (Bd. vii, 3 ; 
vi, 3 ; Dk. Ill, cxii, 5) ; he advances the progress of the crea- 
tures of Auharmazd and produces the light of the world (Bd. i, 
23, 26) ; and his auxiliaries are Mah, GoSiirun, and Rain (Gd. 
Bd. xxvi, 9). He deals especially with the thoughts of men, 
and he keeps a daily record of their thoughts, words, and deeds 
so far as each individual himself is concei'ned (DD hi,’ 13-14; 
xiv, 2). He protects the good creation (Dk. IX, xlii, 10) and 
brings the righteous to paradise (Gd. Bd. xxvi, 6) ; but 
he destroys the demons Aegm and Az (Dk. IX, xh, 18)» 
though bis chief foe is Akoman, whom he will vanquish at the 
end of the world (Bd. xxx, 29). His bird is the owl 
( SD xiv, 8-9 ) or the cock ( SIS x, 9) ; he created sheep 
(Dk* III, ccclxxxv, 2) ; and in this world animals and 
white garments are under his especial (Gd, Bd, xxvi» 

8 ; ZS xxh, 3). He appeared visibly to Zai:atdst (Dk. VH, hi, 
62 ; ZS xxi, 8, 12) ; he grants wisdom and is distinguished for 
beauty (SIS xxii, 2; xxih, 1). He presides over the iiipth 

; 

1 Bartholomae, AirWb, col. 889 (Tiele, Religion, ii, 206, note 2, how- 
ever, regards them as Ahura Mazda and A^ra Mainyi^. 

2 Cf. below, p. 36. 
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month, later called USman in Khorasan, and over the s€«ond 
<lay of each month (Bd. xxt, 20 ; Sir, i, 2 ; ii, 2 ; SIS xxii, 2 ; 
xxiii, 1 ; cf. Bd. xxvii, 24). 

In Manichaean fragments from Turf an Vohuman, called 
rd^an (‘ light ’) or bam yazda (‘ bright god ’), is mentioned to- 
gether with the Second Person .of the Trinity — ^probably as 
being a mediator — and guides the souls of the pure to the 
-abodes of immortality. ^ 

Vohu Manah, unlike Midra (Art. Pers. a, 25 ; b, 33 ; Susa a, 
5 ; Ham. 5, 6), is not mentioned in the Old Persian inscriptions ; 
but his name, in the form Uhumana‘, occurs in a Babylonian 
'Commercial document of the reign of Darius II, ^ and may be 
the original reading of the name one of the seven cham- 

berlains of Ahasuerus ( Esther ’i, 10). ^ An in&ription from 
Assur has the words (?) (‘image of 

Vohuman the statue has, unfortunately, been destroyed) 
and Vohu Manah was probably the who, with 

‘ Anahita’,® had sacred enclosures in Cappadocia — ^where the 
eleventh month was named Oo-fiona, Orafiava^ etc., in his honour 
— and whose images Strabo saw carried in procession (p. 733). 
His appellation may possibly appear in translation as the 
vorjuaf the ‘ good daimon ’ from whom Zoroaster received 
.all his knowledge (>ScAoh*a in Piatonis Alcibiadem Primum^ 122A). 

In India, Vasumanas, the etymological equivalent of the 
Iranian Vohu Manah, does not occur as the appellative of a 
<ieity, though it is the name of the traditional author of RV X, 
clxxix, 3, and of a legendary epic King (MBh. X, cxvi, 17). 

It may be suggested that, as was perhaps the case with Ahura 
31azda,* and was almost certainly true of ‘ Aradvi an origi- 
nally oultic epithet became the o^y name of the deity generally 


1 Muller, Handachnften-Reste, pp. GO, 75, 79 ; Salemann, Mani(^aica, 
tii (Petrograd, 1912), 4. 

S Clay, Daritts, p. 66. 

8 Benfey-Stern, Monatsmmen, p. 200 ; Scheftelowitz, Arischts, i, 47-8 ; 
ii, 32* 

4 P. Jensen, in SBAW 1919, p. 1018. 

8 Cf. the ooUooation of (Auramazda,) Anahita, and Midra in A^rl^. ^usa 
a, 4-6 (Ba^lonieoi and Eliraitic) ; Hanu 5-6. 

^ See above, fp. 26* 7* 
t See below, p. 66t 
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tnown. 'K this be so, Vohu Manah was probably an analysis 
of the possessive adjectival compound "^vohumamh-, * good- 
minded analogous to the Vedic sumdnas-y used of Indra (BV 
I, liii, 4 ; III, xxxv, 8 ; IV, xx, 4 ; X, c, 4) and especially of 
-Agni (I, xxxvi, 2, 6 ; III, iv, 1 ; ix, 3 ; xviii, 1 ; liv, 22 ; IV, hi, 
15 ; X, 3 ; xiii, ] ; V, i, 2 ; VII, i, 9 ; viii, 5 ; X, cxli, 1), though it 
vis evident that all idea of the connotation of the term as * good- 
minded ’ had been forgotten throughout Iran long before the 
reign of Darius II, its first datable occurrence, so that Vohu 
Manah was felt to mean simply ‘ Good Mind,’ thus enabling 
Plutarch (De Iside et Osiride, 46) to translate it by tvvoick* 

The relation of Vohu Manah to Ahura Mazda, in the Ga^as 
is so similar to that of Mi^a to Ahura Mazda in the Younger 
Avestai that ‘ Good-Mind(ed) ’ would seem to have been ori- 
ginally Mirra’s chief cultic epithet in Iran ; and it would appear 
to have been deliberately substituted for his real name in the 
^Ga^as, which very significantly ignore any direct mention of 
Mi^a.2 Yet it is difficult to believe that so mighty a god was 
not felt — at least dimly — to lurk under the disguise of an epi- 
thet ; and it may well be that the Younger Avestan epithet 
aoxto-ndman- (‘ whose imme is spoken ’), api)lied fourteen times 
to Mi^ra (also thrice to Atar, twice to Sraosa, and once to Van- 
ant), in reality stressed the fact that, unlike conditions in the 
Ga^c period, the deity’s name might again be uttered openly. 

Moulton has already noted that ‘ Vohumanah significantly 
replaces Mithra as lord of cattle ’ in the Ga^as ; but it seems 
possible to go much further and to advance the hypothesis that 
Mi^a *Vohumanah (‘ Mi^ra the Good-Minded ’) was the source 
of the Vohu Ma.nah of the Ga^'as as a whole. If the house of 
Vohu Manah is a synonym for ‘ heaven ’ (Ys. xxxii, 15), and if 
in later Zoroastrianism the * sun-station ’ is next to the highest 
of the four heavens ( AVN vii-x ), in the Rig Veda the 
righteous go to the third heaven, where is eternal light, the 
highest point of the sun. 4 Vohu Manah seems also to be asso- 
ciated with the sun in Ys. 1, 10, where Zara^u§tra speaks of 
^ what, 0 Vohu Manah, is most worthful in the eye, the light of 
-the sun, the shining bull of the days the mention of the bull, 
in view of its importance in the Mi^ra-legend, being perhaps 
significant. The ‘ paths of Vohu Manah ’ (li, 16) find a Vedic 


1 See below, p. 90. 

2 Moulton, EZ pp. 139-41. 

3 EZ p. 72, note 2 ; cf. CJhristensen, in Acta Orienialia, iv (1926), 102-4. 
* Maedonell, Mythology, p. 167. 
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parallel in the ‘ path of Mitra ’ of RV V, ixiv, 3 (cf. the path 
of Aryaman and Mitra, RV II, xxvii, 6 ; and of Savitar, I, 
XXXV, 11 ; as well as the path made by Varuna for the sun, VII, 
Ixxxvii, 1 ; see also I, clxiii, 6 ; clxiv, 31). The association of 
Ahura Mazda and Vohu Manah (b) suggests the collocation of 
Varuna and Mitra in the Rig Veda ; ' and the union of Ahura 
Mazda, Vohu Manah, and Asa (c) recalls the Vedic connexion of 
Varuna, Mitra, and Agni (RV I, cxv, 1 ; IIJ, iv, 2 ; V, hi, 1 ; 

VI, xiix, 1 ; li, 10 ; VII, xxxix, 7 ; Ixii, 3) or that of Varuna and 
Mitra with 'lid (I, ii, 8 ; xxv, 5 ; V, Ixiii, 1,7; Ixviii, 1,4; 

VII, Ixv, 3; VIII, xxv,l, 4), the Avestan ‘paths of Asa’ 
(Ys. xxxiii, 5) seeming almost to echo the Vedic rtdsya pathi^ 
Further, with the association of Ahura Mazda, Vohu Manah, 
and XSa^ra (p) we may compare that of Varuna, Mitra, and. 
Indra in the Rig Veda (I, clxiv, 46 ; III, iv, 6 ; IX, c, 5) ; withi 
that of Ahura Mazda, Vohu Manah, Asa, and Xsa(9ra {g) the 
collocation of Varuna, Mitra, Indra, and Agni (RV IV, xxxix, 
4) ; and with that of Vohu Manah and Asa (s) the connexion, 
of Mitra and Agni (RV III, v, 4 ; X, viii, 4). 


The statement of Plutarch (De Iside et Osiride, 46) that Mi^ra 
was called the ‘ Mediator ’ ( M€ 0 'tT>;s ) as being between Ahura 
Mazda and A^ra Mainyu ^ seems both to explain and to be ex- 
plained by some Ga^Jic passages concerning Vohu Manah. This 
Amosa Sponta is usually the second member of the triad of 
Ahura Mazda, Vohu Manah, and Asa ; and through him as me- 
diator Ahura Mazda knows each man’s merit (Ys. xxxii, 6). 
Through him Ahura Mazda is entreated to grant the final re- 
ward (xxxiii, 12), and on Ahura Mazda's behalf he holds colloquy 
with Zara^uStra (xliii, 7, 9, 11, 13, 16). Ahura Mazda is im- 
plored to teach his ordinances through Vohu Manah ( 1, 6) ; 
through him the ‘ Wise Lord ’ will create strength and con- 
stancy at the Judgement (li, 7) ; through him the ‘ Creator of 
Life ’ will work his pleasure (1, 11 ). Through him Ahura 
Mazda is besought to grant his Realm, as well as that of Asa 
and Armaiti (li, 2) ; and through him the ‘ Wise Lord ’ w^ill 
bestow the Realm upon the righteous (xlvi, 10 ; li, 21). Through 


l Grassmaiui, Wwterbuch, coll. 1040-1 ; Macdonell. Mythology, pj). 33- 
30, 127; Bergaigne, Religion, iii, 110-39; Hiilebraiidt, Mythologie, iii, 
03-9 ; Keith, Religion, pp. 90-8,103-4. 

3 Grassmann, Wdrterbiich, coll. 284, 767-8. Agni’s paths are also men- 
tioned in the Rig Veda (I, Iviii, 1 ; II, iv, 6-7 ; V, i. 11 ; Vl, vi, 1 ; VIII, xxiii,.- 
19 )* 

3 Cf. Cumont, TM i, 303 ; Pettazzoni, Misteri, pp. 230, 269-60 ; Cle- 
n\en, Na^hrichten, pp. 157-8. 
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^him Zara^uStra desires to hear the revelations made by Asa and 
those made to ASa by G5us IJrvan (xlvi, 9) ; and through his 
works the obedient will attain Haurvatat and Amaratat (xlv, 5). 

' Like Mi^ra Vohu Manah is pre-eminently a divine being of 
wisdom and of friendship for man. He is entreated to give dis- 
crimination, understanding, and memory (Ys. xxxi, 5) ; and 
Zara^uStra, desiring to know his ordinances (xlviii, 9), receives 
celestial counsel through him (xlv, 6). He will apportion 
rewards (xliii, 16), bestowing pleasure and pain as he wills (xlv, 9) 
a-nd weighing the deeds of man at the Judgement (xlviii, 8) ; but 
the wicked desire not his counsel (xliv, 13 ; xlix, 2). 


Even in the Ga^as Vohu Manah is associated with kine and 
■pasturage. The Ox asks : ‘ Whom, O Vohu Manah, hast thou 
who may care for us among mankind 'V (Ys. xxix, 7-8) ; Vohu 
Manah is aided by him who raises cattle (xxxi, 10) ; the righte- 
ous wdll dwell in the pastures of Asa and Vohu Manah (xxxiii, 3); 
creatures are furthered by Asa through the activity of ^^ohu 
Manah (xliii, 6) ; and ‘ Good Mind ’ fosters them for the righte- 
ous friend of Asa (xlvi, 13). Only after consultation with Vohu 
Manah did Si)9nta Mainyu create kine (xlvii, 3) ; and the sun 
is itself ‘the shining bull of the days’ (1, 10). All this 
suggests connexion with the conventional Younger Avestan 
epithet of Mi^ra, vouru-gaoyaoti-{' lord of wide pastures ’), to 
say nothing of the legends clustering about the tauroctonous 
Mi^ra. 

In view of the confraternities of historic Mithraism,^ it is pos- 
sibly significant that a ‘ band of Mi^ra ’ is mentioned in the 
Ga^as (li, 11), while at least the germs of esoteric Mithraic teach- 
ing may jierhaps be implied in the statement (xlviii, 3) that 
through the wisdom of Vohu Manah Ahura Mazda knows hid- 
den sayings. 

If this hypothesis of a Ga^ic replacement of the ancient Indo- 
Iranian solar deity Mitra-Mito by an ethicisation of an eariy 
Iranian cultic epithet meaning ‘ Good-Mind(ed) ’ be correojb, 
additional light would seem to be thrown upon the origin of th^t 
-cult of Mi^ra which w as destined to play so important a rdle in 
the religious history of the Near East and of the Roman Empire.* 


1 ( i. Ciimont, TM i, 326-9. 

,2 See below, 92-(), 99-100, 
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Section D. 

Asa VahisTa. 

Asa Vahista (‘ Best Righteousness’) ranks third among tho 
Amasa Spantasi and with Ahura Mazda and VohuManahoonsti- 
tutes the great Iranian triad. The Ga^ic material concerning 
him may first be presented. 

(a) Asa alone. Asa is twice mentioned (Ys. xxx, 9 ; xxxi, 
4) as distinct from the other Ahura Mazdas,*2 though this would 
seem to emphasise him rather than to imply that he is not of 
their number. At the command of the Druj the wicked destroy 
what belongs to ASa (xxxi, 1), yet it is he who gives knowledge 
of the better portion (xxxi, 3). The soul of the righteous is one 
with him (xxxiv, 2), and those who know nothing of him forfeit 
heaven (xxxiv, 8), souls departing from his act and word being 
in mortal peril (li, 13), whereas the faithful desire his manifes- 
tations (xlviii, 8). Together with him Zara0ustra, in whose 
faith Asa is embedded (xlix, 3), seeks to further religion (xliv, 10) 
and asks when ‘ Righteousness ’ will be won by man (xlvi, 3), 
Those allied witli him receive the best reward (xlix, 9) ; he 
keeps final rewards and punishments (li, 4) ; counsel is received 
through him (li, 11) ; and Zara^Justra invites him to come with, 
blessing (li, 10). Hence the Prophet prays to see him (xliii, 10) 
and to attain him (li, 17) through whom prayer is granted (li, 
22) and whom the righteous further (li. 22), while through him 
each man must strive to do better than his fellow (liii, 5). 

Asa is begotten (xliv, 3), created by Ahura Mazda through his- 
wisdom (xxxi, 7-8). and the son of the * Wise Lord ’ (xlvii, 2). 
He is closely associated with agricultural life, and hence is a 
patron of settled pastoral life. Thus he furthers property ia 
general (xxxi, 10 ; xxxiii, ll); the righteous will dwell in the^ 
pastures that belong to him and Vohu Manah (xxxiii, 3) ; he 
promotes agriculture (xliv, 20) even as agriculturists promote 
him (xlvi, 4) ; he furthers creatures through the activity of Vohu- 
Manah (xliii, 0) ; and through him Ahura Mazda caused vegeta- 
tion to grow^ for cattle ‘ at the birth of the first life ’ (xlviii, 6). 
Through him the righteous gain kine (li, 5) ; with him G3us 
Tasan holds colloquy (xxix, I -5) ; and he speaks of Haurvatat 
and Amoratat (xxxi, 6), whom he confers on the righteous 

^ See L. H. Mills, * Asha as the Law in the Gathas’, in JAOS xx 
(1899), 31*53 ; ‘ The isersonified Asha ib., pp. 277-302. 

^ Of. O. Richter, ‘ I>er Plural von gAw. mazdah- dhurch*. in KZ xxxvi 
(1900), 584-9. 
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(xliv, 18). Apcording to the Hapta'^^haiti, ASa, who grants all 
good things, is bright, and the most beautiful of the Anso^a 
hpontas (Ys. xxxvii, 4) ; and mention is made of his fellowship 
and community (xxxv, 8). 

(6) Asa and Ahara Mazda. Prayer is made to Ahura Mazda 
through Asa (xxviii, 1), through whom the ‘Wise Lord^s* gifts 
are granted (xxviii, 6, 7), and through whom he learns all (xxxi, 
13), Though the two are of like wdll (xxviii, 8 ; xxix, 7), Ahura 
Mazda is the superior (xxix, 4-5), creating Asa by his wisdom 
(xxxi, 7, 8) and being his father (xlvii, 2). ‘ Bright Asa has. 

Ahura Mazda as his good friend (xxxii, 2 ; 1, 6) ; through him 
the ‘ Wise Lord ’ is besought to give mighty power (xxxiii, 12); 
and to them both Zara^ustra makes lament (xxxii, 9). Through 
A.sa Ahura Mazda’s wisdom furthers communities (xxxiv, 14), 
and Ahura Mazda bids Zara^ustra go to Asa for instruction 
(xliii, 12), so that through him the Prophet learns to know the^ 

‘ Wise Lord the creator of life (xlv, 4, 8). Through Asa, Ahura 
Mazda can keep evil from the righteous (xliv, 15), and he is ta 
1)0 won according to the primal lav^s of Ahura M.azda (xlvi, 15). 
Asa is the wise counsellor of Ahura Mazda (xlvi, 17) ; for Fra- 
saostra close association with Asa is implored from Ahura Mazda 
(xliv, 8) ; and the pair are mentioned together (xlvi, 18 ; xlviii, 
9 ; xlix, 1, 6 ; 1, 5, 10 ; cf. also xxxv, 1, 3, 9). Through Asa 
Ahura Mazda not only teaches the best of doctrines (xlvui, 3), 
which they devise together (li, 16), but also causes vegetation ta 
grow for cattle ‘ at the birth of the first life ’ (xlviii, 6) ; and 
through him Ahura Mazda grants eternal life (liii, 1). 

In the Hapta^haiti Ahura Mazda's wives are ‘ desirable 
according to Asa ’ (xxxviii, I). Communion with Ahura Mazda 
and Asa is besought (xl, 2 ; xli, 6) ; hymns are composed in their 
honour (xli, 1) ; and the ' Wise Lord ’ is implored to make 
heroes believe in Asa (xl, 3). Asa attends upon Ahura Mazda 
(xli, 3), who created him as well as kine, waters, vegetation, 
light, earth, and all things good (xxxvii, 1 ; a veiled reference 
to Vohu Manah, Haurvatat, Amorotat, Mi6>ra, Arraaiti, and 
!Xsa(9ra ?). 

(c) Asa, Ahura Mazda, and XsaSra. The words of ASa 
and Ahura Mazda will be confirmed in the latter’s Beahn 
(xxxii, 6), and the support of the ‘ Wise Lord’ is secured through 
Xsa^ra in accordance with ASa (xliii, 14). 

(d) Asa, Ahura Mazda, XsaOra, Haurvcddi, and 

ihura Mazda will grant Amorotat and ASa, and the Beallh of 
Haurvatat (xxxiv, 1). 
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(e) Asa, Ahura Mazda, XsaOra, arid Sraosa. To Ahura 
Mazda Zara^uStra gives Realm and Obedience through Asa 
<xrxiii, 14). 

(/) Asa, Ahura Mazda, Spdnta Mainyu, Atar, and Armaitu 
Through Sponta Mainyu and Atar, with the aid of Armaiti and 
Asa, Ahura Mazda will apportion final rewards (xlvii, 6). 

(g) Asa, Ahura Mazda, Armaiti, and Fs'drata. In the Hapta'?^- 
haiti approach is made to Ahura Mazda with submission to Asa, 
Armaiti, and Fsaratu (xxxix, 5 ; cf. xxxiii, 12). 

(A) Asa and Spdnta Mainyu. Asa was chosen by Sponta 
Mainyu (xxx, 5). ' 

(i) Asa and Qdus Tasan. The ‘SShaper of the Ox ’’held 
colloquy with Asa (xxix, 1-5). 

(j) Asa and XsaOra. The Realm of the house, etc., is furthered 
through Asa (xxxi, 16), and the righteous give support to Asa 
and Xsa6^ra (xxxi, 22), while Asa will grant Xsate to those 
who are zealous in his works (li, 1). 

{k) Asa, Haurvaiat, and AmdrAdt. Asa speaks of Haurvatat 
and Amaratat (xxxi, 6) ; he is augmented by their blessings 
(xxxiii, 9) ; and he confers ‘ Wholeness ’ and ‘ Immortality ’ 
(xliv, 18), who will unite with him who clings to Asa (xliv, 17). 

(l) Asa and Armaiti. This dyad, so far as Asa is concerned, 
i^ second in importance only to that of Asa- Ahura Mazda. 
Armaiti is besought to instruct concerning Asa (xxxiii, 13) ; 
they were collaborators injcreating (xxxiv, 10) ; and Asa shrinks 
from those who despise ArmaiU (xxxiv, 9). The}" are united 
(xlvi, 16) ; Asa will arrive with Armaiti (xlviii, 11) ; and. through 
Armaiti Asa conies to Fryana (xlvi, 12). 

(m) Asa and A^l. Asa (or Ahura Mazda, or both ? ) invoked 
to come with Ada (xlix, 1). 

(n) A^a and Atar. Atar is mighty through Asa (xxxiv, 4), 
and by the glow of Ahura Mazda’s Fire, which has its strength 
through Asa, the jiower of Vohu Manah will be gained (xliii, 4). 
At every gift offered to the ‘ Wise Lord’s’ Atar, Z^a^ustra 
thinks of ASa (xliii, 9) ; Asa is made perfect through Atar and 
Vohu Manah (xlvi, 7) ; and through Spanta Mainyu and Atar, 
with the aid of Armaiti and Asa, Ahura Mazda will apportion 
final rewards (xlvii, 6), preparing the recompense through 
Vohu Manah aid Atar, and teaching through Als (xi^i, 3) 
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(o) Asa afid DaMna. Asa and DaSna are mentioned together 
in the Hapta'J9haiti (xxxv, 1)‘. * 

Like Vohu Manah,^ Asa is a mediator in the Gal^&s, recalling 
the similar role of the Vedic Agni.^ Prayer is made to Ahnra 
Mazda through him (xxviii, 1), and the ‘ Wise Lord ’ grants 
boons through him ^xxviii, 0, 7), preparing recompense through 
Vohu Manah and Atar, and teaching through ASa (xxxi, 3). 
Through Asa Ahura Mazda learns all things (xxxi, 13), and is 
implored to give mighty jjower through him (xxxii, 12). Ahura 
Mazda and Vohu Manah are besought to grant the glories of 
both worlds through Asa (xxviii, 2) ; through Asa and Vohu 
Manah Zara^'ustra learns the straight paths (xxxiii, (>), while 
Ahura Mazda is entreated to teach the paths of Vohu Manah 
through Asa (xxxiv, 12), and through him the ‘ Wise Lord’s ' 
wisdom furthers communities (xxxiv, 14). Through Asa Ahura 
Mazda bestows the blessings of Vohu Manah, and through him 
the ‘ Wise Lord ’ will give support that Vohu Manah may 
dwell wdth the righteous (xliv, 1). Through Asa Ahura Mazda 
ean keep evil from the pious (xliv, 15), and through Asa Zara* 
lustra learns to know^ Ahura Mazda, the creator of life (xlv, 4, 8), 
eveii as through Asa man knows Vohu Manah (xlv, 9). Ahura 
Mazda is entreated to teach through Asa what is the posnession 
■of Vohu Manah (xlvi, 2), while through them both the ‘ Wise 
Lord ’ promises Haurvatat and Amarotat in his Realm (xlv, 10). 
Ahura Mazda teaches the best of doctrines through Asa (xlviii, 3), 
and through him Ahura Mazda caused vegetation to grow^ for 
rcattle ‘ at the birth of the first life ’ (xlviii, 6). The reward 
-of Vohu Manah is attained through Asa (xlviii, 7), and through 
him the righteous will win what Ahura Mazda has promised 
through Xsa^ra and Vohu Manah (1, 3). The righteous gain 
kin^ through Asa (li, 5) ; through him and Vohu Manah the 
oternal reward is won (li, 15) ; through him they who sliare in 
Vohu Manah believe in the Realm (li, 18) ; prayer is granted 
through him (li, 22) ; and through him Ahura Mazda gives 
reternal life (liii, 1 ). 


In the Younger Avesta Asa is termed the most l)eautiful of 
the Amd§a Spantas (Ys. xiii, 8 ; lix, 33 ; lx, 13 ; Yt. i, 22 ; ii, 7 ; 


I For further association of Asa with Ahura Mazda and other 
4Sp0ntas in the (I^us see Section on Vohu Manah, c — «, s — x, 

% See above, pp. 36-7. 

3 Cf. Macdonell, p. 96 ; for the Vedic Agni see ib. pp. bSdOO ; 

JBCillebrandt, Mvih^thgie, iii, 157-300 ; Keith, i?c%ion, pp. 154*62 ; jand 
;:€or his epithet autd. (‘ messenger ’), see Orassmann, Wdrtetbttch.^ cch 624* 

6 
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xviii, 5 ; Sir. i, 3 ; ii, 3). He is named together with Ahura 
Mazda (Sfr. iii, 6), with Vohu Manah (Ys. It, 5), with Vohu; 
Mana^andXSa^ra (FW i, 1), with Armaiti (Ys. Ixxi, 11), and 
witJi Armaiti and Fsaratu (Ys. xiii, 6) ; but by far his most 
frequent association is with Atar (Ys. i, 4 ; ii, 4 ; iii, 6 ; iv, 9 ; 
vi, 3 ; vii, 6 : xvii, 3 ; xxii, 6 ; lix, 3 ; G. ii, 9, 12 ; Yt. ii, 4, 9 ; 
Sir. i, 7 ; ii, 7 ; Afr. iv, 2). He accompanies draughts of Haoma 
(Ys. X, 8 ; Yt. xvii, 5), and is furthered by Haoma (Ys. viii, 9; 
X, 1, ]4; Sir. i, 30 ; Yt. xx, 3). Through him as a mediator 
Ahura Mazda will increase the beings which he has created 
through Vohu Manah (Vsp. xii, 4) ; but the wicked destroy 
his world (Ys. viii, 3). Nevertheless, his C£eation is protected 
against A'^^raMainyu by Vohu Manah and Atar (Yt. xiii, 77-8), 
with whom he is a messenger o^SpontaMainyu, especially oppos* 
iiig Aesina (Yt. xix, 46) and Azi (Vd. xviii, 19-21), and con- 
quering the Druj (Yt. xix, 95), besides heating A'^pra Mainyir 
as with molten iron (Yt. xvii, 20). He smites disease, death,, 
fiends, sorcerers, and noxious creatures (Yt. iii, 14-17) ; and 
physicians heal not only with the law , knife, herbs, and spells, 
but also with Asa (doubtless here meaning cautery ; Yt. iii, 6 ; 
Vd. vii, 44), The righteous desire to behold him and to come 
to him (Ys. lx, 12), praying to discover the straight paths to* 
him and to his bright, joyous paradise (Ys. Ixviii, 13) ; and his 
sunny abode is the home of the blessed dead (Ys; xvi,' 7). Asa 
and Asa Vahi.sta are appellations of Ahura Mazda in the 
latter's name-list (Yt. i, 7, 15). 

In the Pahlavi texts Artavahi.st Is the third of the Amsaspands 
(Dk. IV, x), and SatvairO arises from him (ib. xii). Auharmazd 
consults with him and Vohuman (Dk. VIT, ii, 17) ; the pair are - 
invoked for aid in danger from the wicked (ib. IX, xliv, 12) and 
are the messengers of Auharmazd to Vistasp (ib. VII,iv, 74-5), 
while Artavahist is associated with Vohuman (ib. VIT, ii, 25) 
or with Star (ib. IX, ix, 8). He is concerned with the deeds 
of men rather than w ith their thoughts or w ords (DD iii, 13-14), 
and he guards the righteous (Dk. VII, i, 34). receiving sove- 
reignty in heaven from Auharmazd (8D xi, 5) and having a 
spiritual debt from healing the sick (Dk. VIIT, xxxvii, 14). He 
is especially opposed to the demoji Andar (Bd. xxx, 29), and he 
keeps the fiends from punishing the damned beyond their 
deserts (Gd. Bd. xxvi, 14). He watches over fire (Gd. Bd. pcvi, 
15 ; ZS xxii, 7), and has as his particular auxiliaries Atar, 
8ros. and Vahram (Gd. Bd. xxvi, 15), himself collaborating with 
Airyaman (Dk. Ill, clvii, 20). His gift is understanding ajid 
intellect, and he is distinguished by brilliancy (SIS xxii, 3; 
xxiii, 1). The neck of a sacrificial sheep is his portion (Sl^* 
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xi, 4). He presides over the second month (Bd. xxv, 20), whence - 
the Cappadocian names KprataTiv^ Apatova^ A/omcrri/v, *etc*. 
(cf. also the Chorasmian month-name Ardavast) ; and also- 
over the third day of each month (Sir. i, 3 ; ii, 3 ; SIS xxii, 3 ; 
xxii% 1 ; cf. Bd. xxvii, 24). 

On Indo-Soythian coins ASa, under the name Ai»AlX&0, is - 
repi'esented as a beardless figure with a diadem and nimbus, his 
lef t hand on his hip, and his right hand extended with two up- 
lifted fingers.^ In Mithraism he was identified with Virtus- 
Arete,2 and he is the ’AA^^^ta of Plutarch (De I side et Osiride^ 46). . 

The name of the deity is not found in the Old Persian inscrip- 
tions, but his existence is clearly shown by the proper names* 
ApTa7raT»/s', or ’ApSa^a-n;? (Xenophon and Herodotus) for ♦Arta- 
pata- (‘ Protected by Arta ’), (CIS II, i, 100 : 4) for- 

*Arta-data- (‘ Given by Arta ’) and ' ApTacf>€pvY)i (Herodotus) for- 
’^Arta-farnah- (‘Possessing the Glory of Arta ’); ^ and his name 
may lilaewise be a component of the Parthian city-name 
\\prdKava (‘ House of Arta Ptolemy, VI, v, 4 ; VIII, xxi, 
18), the modern Ardakan.^ His only significant epithets, 
raocahvant- (‘ shining ’) and x^'§nvanU (' sunny ’), are found im 
the Ga^as alone (Vs. xxxvii, 4 ; xxxii, 2). 

The close association of Asa and Atar both in the Ga^as and in » 
the Younger Avesta, Asa’s rank as third in the great triad of Ahura 
Mazda, Vohu Manah, and Asa, and his function as a mediator 
suggest that he may represent the fire-god, and may thus be - 
the Iranian counterpart of the Vedic Agni. In the Ga<9a8- 
^ura Mazda’s Fire has strength through Ai^a (Ys. xliii, 4), and 
Atar and Vohu Manah make Asa perfect (xlvi, 7) ; while in the • 
Hapta'J^hliti Asa is ‘ bright’ (Ys. xxxvii, 4). In the Younger 
Avesta he is expressly said (Yt. xvii, 20) to heat A'^^ra Mainyui 
as with molten iron, and his name seems to be a synonym for 
cautery in Yt. iii, 6, and Vd. vii, 44. In Neryosang’s Sanskrit 
version of the Yasna (i, 2 ; xxxi, 3 ; xlv, 10) his name is glossedi 
by * lord of fires and the like ; and his Ga^ic association withi 
XSf^ra suggests the Vedic relation of Agni and Indra, which is.; 
so close as to give rise to the dvandva com^und Indrugm.® ThO' 

1 Stein, Coins, pp. and ftg. xvii; von Sallet, Nachfolger, p. 200... 

2 Cvimont, TM i, 15. • 

3 Jurtti, N amenhuch, pp. 32, 33, 37 (cf.also E. Meyer, in KZ xlii [1909]*. 
13, IS, 19, 20, and W. E. Clark, in AJSL xxxiii [1917], 205*6). 

A W. Tomaschek, in PW ii, 1303. 

5 Cf. Grassmann, WorUrhuch, col. 216 ; Hillebrandt Mythologie, 
294*300. 
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^ original distinction between Asa and Atar would seem to be that 
the former was the divinity of sacrificial, the latter of ordinary 
^ (especially houselmld) fire, ^corresponding to the Pazand dis- 
tinction between Adar and Ata§,i somewhat as the Greeks dis- 
tinguished betw een Hephaistos and Hestia, the Romans between 
Volcanus and Vesta, and the pagan Lithuanians between 
Ugnis Sventa (‘ Holy Fire ’) and Polengabia.^ 

The term Asa, it may be suggested, was originally the first 
member of a compound adjective used as a distinctive cultic 
‘ epithet of Atar."^ In the Rig Veda Agni has the epithets rtacit- 
(‘ knowing hofy order I, cxlv, 5 ; IV, hi, 4 ; V, iii, 9), ridjata- 
' (‘ born of holy order T, xxxvi, 19 ; cxliv, 7 ; clxxxix, G ; III, 
vi, 10; VI, xiii, 3), and especially Wamn- (' holy ’ ; I, Ixxvii, 
1,2; HI, ii, 13 : xiii, 2 ; xiv, 2 ; xx, 4 ; IV, ii, 1 ; vi, 5 ; vii, 3, 7 ; 
X. 7 ; V. i, 6 ; xxv, 1 ; VT, xii, 1 ; xv, 13 ; VII, i, 19 ; iii, 1 ; vii, 
4 ; VIII, xxiii, 9 ; xcii, 8 : X, ii, 2 ; vi, 2 ; vii, 4 ; cxl, 6), almost 
the phonological equivalent of the Avestan asavan-. Or we 
may have in A^a an instance of the adjectivation of a substan- 
tive, ^ so that the development may have been *As5 Atar, ‘Fire 
^which is) Holiness ‘ 7 Aso (Atar), ‘ Hol}^ (Fire)’7ASo, ‘Holy 
One the concrete masculine gender later being changed inten- 
tionally to an abstract neuter (Asam). 


It is j)ossiblc, furthermore, that asavan- (‘ adherent of Asa, 
righteous, holy especially as the antithesis of dr ^gvant-y 
drvant- (‘ adherent of the Druj, wicked, fiendish ’), meant at 
an earlier period the votaries of the bright fire-cult as opposed 
to the nocturnal worshippers of the dark under world -deities.'^ 


1 See K. M. Kateli, ‘ Ailnr Hud Atash in t he Uazand Writings’, in K.R. 
(Jama Memorial Volume^ Bombay, 1900, jjp, 239-40. 

ii Cf. Gruppe, Myihologie, pj). 1304-18, 1401-7; Farnell, COS v, 

345-95; A. Rapp, in Rogchor, i, 2036-74; A. Preuiier, ib. i, 2905-53; 
Wissowa, ReligioHy i3p. 229-32, 156-61. 

3 Useiier, Gdtternamen, pp. 98, 103. 

4 For the shortening of Iranian eomponnd proper names consisting of 
-an adjective and a noun cf. Artaces for ♦Arta-x^iadra-ka-, A^rina for 

*Atar-dat-ina., Bxy xios for *Baga-pat-ia-, Aan« for *X-data-» 
Ma^aco^ for *]Vfazda-data-, for ♦Mi^ra-data-, 

for *Spita-manah-ka-, Vasaces for *Va3o-xSa^ra -ka (Justi, Nammbuch, 
pp. 33, 50, 57, 81-2, 201, 207,309, 357-8; for similar names in Sanski-it 
see Hilka, PeraonennameHy pp. 59-60). 

5 For this process see Brugmann, QrundrUs^ II, ii, 653-7. 

^ For passages see Bartholomae, AirlFd. coll. 246-53. 

Cf. below, p. 195. 
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Section E. 

XsA^ra Vairya. 

X^ra Vairya (‘ Desirable Kingdom ’) ranks fourth among the • 
AmoSa Spantas and the Ga^ic data concerning him are as 
follows. 

(a) XsaGra alone. Zara^ustra longs to gain the future boons 
of the * boundless Realm ’ (Ys. xliii, 8). 

{b) Xsa6ra and Ahura Mazda. Througli XSa^a Ahura Mazda 
gives divine answer to man (xxxii, 2), and the ' Wise Lord ' 
will come with him and other holy beings (xliii, 6). Through 
him Ahura Mazda will grant the final rewards and punish- 
ments (xlv, 7), to which reference is doubtless made in the 
‘ glowing metal ’ or ‘ molten metal ’ of the Judgement (xxxii, 
7 ; li, 9b In Ahura Mazda’s Realm is precious existence (xliii ♦ 
13), and Zara^uStra eagerly awaits this Realm (xlviii, 8), im- 
ploring the ‘ Wise Lord ’ for a portion in it (xlix, 8), even as,, 
according to the Hapta^’^haiti (Ys. xli, 2), the righteous hope to 
attain it. 

_ (c) Xaa&m and Armaiti. X^^ra was created together with 
Arpaaiti (xliv, 7) *, she increases him (xxviii, 3), and dwells in 
the sunlike Realm (xliii, 16). 

(d) Xsadra and Husiti. Xsa^ra will come wuth HuSiti, who is 
rich in pastures (xlviii, ll).‘- 

XSa^ra appears as a mediator in Ys. xxxii, 2, when through 
him Ahura Mazda gives divine answer to man, and also in xlv, 
7, where the ‘ Wise Lord ’ allots final rewards and punishments 
through him. 

In the Younger A vesta Xsa^ra is once (FW i, 1) associated 
with Vohu Manah and Asa, and from him boons and healing 
agencies are obtained (Vd. xx, 3). His name is mentioned side 
by side with ‘ molten metal ’ (Vsj). xx, 1 ; Yt. ii, 2, 7 ; Sir. i, 4 


1 Cf. A. V. W. Jackson, ‘ Khshathra Vairya, One of the Zoroastriati 
Archangels % in Avesta, Fahlam, and Ancient Persian Studies in Honour 
oj. . . .Sanjana^ Strasbourg, 1904, pp. 159-66;; A. J. Carnoy, ‘ L’ld^o 
ciu “ Royaume de Dieu ” dans I’lran’, in Le Mus^on, xxxiv (1921), 81- 
106. 

2 For further association of Xla^ra with Ahura Mazda and eldier 
AmoSa Spontas see Section on VoKu Manah, m, n, p, v, w, bb^. 
ASa, c*e,j. 
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iii, 4) and is even synonymous with ‘ metal * (Yt. x, 125 ; Vd. ix, 
10 ; xvi, 6 ; xvii, 6, 8), while Neryosang, in his Sanskrit version 
of the Yasna, cails him ‘ (over-) lord of the (seven) metals ’ 
(Ys. i, 2 ; xxxiii, 11 ; xxxiv, 1). His only distinctive epithet is 
os^^ng-dardsa- ( * possessing the appearance of the sun' ; Ys. 
xliii, 16). 

In the Pahlavi texts Satvairo arises from Artavahilt (Dk. IV, 
xii), and through him the creatures of Auharmazd have their 
' creator as ruler (ib. IX, xliii, 2). He intercedes with Auharmazd 
for the poor (Gd. Bd. xxvi, 19) ; and as presiding over metals he 
vis concerned with the flood of molten metal which will cover 
the earth at the Last Day (ib.; Bd. xxx, 19 ; Dk. J!V, x : IX, 
Ixix, 17-18). His auxiliaries are the Sun, Mihr, Asman, and 
Aniran (Gd. Bd. xxvi, 19) ; his gift is wealth, and he is distin- 
guished by his exaltation (SIS xxii, 4 ; xxiii, 1). He presides 
■over the sixth month (Bd. xxv, 20), whence the Cappadocian 
forms ‘aavOpLopT], etc. (cf. also the Chorasmian 

Axsarlvari), and likewise over the fourth day of each month 
•(Sir. i, 4 ; ii, 4 ; SIS xxii, 4 ; xxiii, 1 ; cf. Bd. xxvii, 24). 

On Indo-Scythian coins this deity is represented as a beard- 
less figure facing right, wearing Greek armour and helmet, and 
holding a lance in his right hand, while the shield in his left rests 
on the ground. 1 He is the tvvopia of Plutarch (De Iside et 
Osiride, 46), and his name may be preserved in that of King 
Sahriman in the Arabia7i Nights.^ 

Moulton has suggested 3 that Xsa^a may have replaced an 
■earlier ‘ special god and the hypothesis may also be advanced 
that, as has already been conjectured in studying Vohu Manah, ^ 
a cultio epithet has replaced the real name of the divinity. One 
may surmise that xsaBra- was originally the second member of 
an adjectival possessive compound, possibly, from the colloca- 
tion vohii xsoBra in the Ga^as (Ys. xxxi, 22 ; li, 1) and Hap- 
ta'^^nhaiti (Ys. xxxv, 10 ; xxxvii, 5 ; cf. also the laudations of the 


1 Stein, Coins, pp. 7-8 and figs, xi, xii; von Sallet, Nachfolger, p. 205 ; 
Cumont, TM i, 144. 

2 Tr. Payne, iii, 100, 103, etc. (another of the same name, ib. vii^ I, 3, 
■etc.) 

3 EZ p. 74, cf. p. 98. 

4 See above, pp. 34-5. 

5 For similar Iranian instances cf. * Arta( ? )-bazane3 

«nd for *Baga-buxSa^ (Justi, Nammhuch, pp, 66, 72; cf. Hilka, 

Parsonennarmn, p. 61). 
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^ohu-Xsa^ra Ga^a — ^the name of Ys. li — in Vsp. i, 7 ; ii, 9 ; xx, 
O, 2, 3 ; Afr. ii, 1 ; Vd. xix, 38),- *vohuxm^a- {‘ possessing a 
- good realm 

In the Rig Veda the term ksatrd^ is used more frequently of 
Indra than of any other deities except Varuna and Mitra (I, 
liv, 8 ; IV, xvii, 1 ; xxi, 1 ; VI, xxv, 8 ; VII, xxi, 7 ; xxviii, 3 ; 
X? clxxx, 3) ; and it would seem, on the whole, that (Vohu [?]) 
Xga^a was primarily an epithet of the god commonly called 
Voro^ayna in the Younger Avesta.i He would thus be 
practically an Iranian counterpart of the Vedic Indra, and 
there may be a further hint of this in the statement of Bd. xxx, 
29, that he will conquer the demon Sovar (the Saurva of Vd. x, 
‘9 ; xix, 43).^ This fiend, the Sarva of the Atharva Veda (see 
-especially IV, xxviii ; VI, xciii, 1,2; VIII, viii, 17, 18 ; X, i, 23 ; 
XII, iv, 17 ; XV, iv, 1), closely resembles Rudra, if he is not 
4ictually one with him and Rudra seems to represent ' not 
i^he storm pure and simple, but rather its baleful side in the 
-destructive agency of lightning ',4 whereas Indra was a benefi- 
cent deity of the monsoon and of the fertility which it brings/'* 
This theory would further explain the boons associated with 
XSa^a, for a most distinctive epithet of Indra, and one almost 
wholly monopolised by him, is maghdvan- (‘ bountiful 

Section F» 

Armaiti. 

Armaiti {' Thought, Devotion ’) ranks fifth among tiie Arn^Ha 
^Spontas and the Ga^ic material concerning her is a^s follows. 

(a) Armaiti alone, Armaiti is once mentioned (Ys, xxxi, 4)* 
as though apart from the other Amasa Spantas ; she furthers 


1 See below, pp. 117-9, 

2 gee below, p. 182. 

3 Macdonell, Mytholfigy, p. 75; cf. Keith, Religion, pp. 144, 150. 

* Macdonell, Mythology, p. 77 ; cf, further Hillebrandt, Mythologies iii, 
/301-26; Keith, Religion, 142-50, 

s Macdonell, op. cit., pp. 64-66; Hillebrandt, op. cit., iii, 167-300; 
E. W. H^kins, ‘ Indra as the God of Fertility in JAOS xxxvi (1917)^ 
242-68 ; Keith, op. cit., pp. 124-33. 

« Macdonnell, op, cit., p. 63. 

7 Cf. also A. J. Camoy, * Aramati-Armatay in Lt Muadoh, Hi xiii 
<1912), 127-46. For the further association of with Ahura Mas a 

;aiid other Amai^ Bpdntas Sections on Vohu Menah, /, i4, n, o, w^z 
; Alia, f, 9*1; Xhagm* c. 

^ See, however, above, p. 3S. 
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creatures (xlvi, 12) ; man becomes holy through her (li, 21) p 
and she counsels tbe doubter (xxxi, 12). She is entre>ated ta^ 
perfect the future birth for man, as well as agriculture for kine 
(xlviii, 5) ; she will give an enduring body that man may safely 
pass the Ordeal (xxx, 7) : and she is besought to grant Vistaspa 
his wish (xxviii, 7). 

(6) Armaiti and Ahum Mazda, Armaiti is the daughter of 
Ahura Mazda (xlv, 4), to whom she belongs (xxxi, 9), and wi^h 
whom she comes to Zara^ustra (xliii, 10). She will make 
kno wn the judgements of the ‘ Wise Lord ’ and other divine be- 
ings (xliii, 6) ; Ahura Mazda is celebrated with her prayers (xlv, 
10) ; and through her he is implored to bestow every energy; 
(xxxiii, 12). 

(c) Armaiti and DaenU, Armaiti will come to those to whom* 
Dacnft is proclaimed (xliv, 11). 

Armaiti clearly appears as an earth-goddess in Ys. xlvii, 3, 
where Sponta Mainyu creates her to give pasture to kine ; she 
is a birth-deity in xlvilV 5, where she is entreated to perfect 
l)oth the future birth for man and agriculture for cattle ; in 
xxxiv, 10, she is directly termed ‘ creating and in xlvi, 12, she 
furthers creatures. In xxxiii, 12, she is a mediating divinity, 
since through her Ahura Mazda is besought to give every 
energy. 

In the Younger A vesta Armaiti is mentioned together vvith- 
Asa (Ys. Ixxi, 1 1 ), with Asa and Fsaratu (Ys. xiii, 6), with Ahura 
Mazda (Vd. viii, 21), with Ahura Mazda, Mi^ra, and Rasnu 
(Yt. xiii, 3), and with Rata (Sir. i, 5 ; ii, 5). She is the daughter 
of Ahura Mazda (Vd. xix. 13, 16), by whom she is the mother of 
Asi (Yt. xvii, 16). She possesses one thousand, ten thousand 
healing remedies (Yt. i, 27), and her eyes bring the wicked low 
(Yt. i, 29), though she is robbed of a third of her colour by the 
harlot (Vd. xviii, 64). She is honoured as the dwelling-place 
of the righteous (Ys. xvi, 10), and she receives, to restore it at 
the renewal of the world, semen involuntarily emitted (Vd. 
xviii, 51). Her name is occasionally used as a synonym for 
‘ earth ’ (Vd. ii, 10, 18 ; iii, 35), the term by which Neryosang 
glosses her appellation in his Sanskrit version of the Y^tsna 
(i, 2 ; xxviii, 3, 7 ; xxxi, 4 ; xxxiv, 10 ; xliii, 1 ; xlv, 2 ; li, 2, 4). 

In the Pahlavi texts Spendarmat is the daughter of Auhar- 
mazd (Dk. IX, liii, 27 ; liv, 2 ; lx, 4 ; Ixix, 47), who sends her* 
together with Aredvivsur and Artai-Fravart, to the .lnfant< 
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'Zaratust ( ZS 3 ). Through her Auharmazd’s creatures 
have complete jnindfulness of him‘(Dk. IX, xliii, 2) ; she pro- 
tects the souls of the righteous (ib. xlii, 10), and is the mother of 
the pious (PVM 122). She maintains creatures ( Gd, Bd, 
^xvi, 25) and appeared physically to Zaratust (Dk. VII, iv, 58 ; 
cf. ZS xii, 4 ). She presides over the earth ( Gd. Bd. xxvi, 25 ; 
Dk. Ill, xc, 3-4 ; SIS xiii, 14 ; BYt li, 8, 16, 31, 48, 53 ;,Phl. 
J<im. i, 16), which is represented by the chessboard ( CN9), 
aM over ‘ the spirits of the regions, frontiers stations, settle- 
ments, and districts * ( ZS xxii, 9 ), while a Manichaean frag- 
ment i states that she comes from the earth from the east. 
She shudders when a corpse is buried (SD xxxiii, 2 ; cf. Ixv, 12), 
is distressed when robbers, evil men, and disrespectful wives 
walk abroad (ib. xv, 22-3), and is injured by the step of a naked 
foot ( ib. xliv, 1 ) or of a menstruous woman ( AVN Ixxii, 5 ; 
Ixxvi, 9). On the other hand, she rejoices when the righteous 
cultivate waste land or rear cattle, and when a virtuous son is 
born ( SIS xv, 24 ). He who desires to please her must propi- 
tiate both earth and virtuous women ( SIS xv, 20 ). TJp the 
uthnarried she gives a spouse (The Day Xorddt of the Month 
Fravardln, tr. Jamasp Asa, in The K. R^jCama Memorial Volume, 
Bombay, 1900, p. 129) ; she grants maternity ( ZS xii, 6 ) ; and 
receives one-third of the seed of the_dying Gayomart (Bd. xv, 
1 ; cf. ZS X, 3 ). Her auxiliaries are Apan, Din, Art, aud Maras- 
pand (Gd. Bd. xxvi, 26) ; and her special opponent is Taromat 
(Naiinyas) (Bd. xxx, 29 ; DD xciv, 2; Dk. VI, i, 6 ; IX, xxxiv, 
p) or Varen (Dk. VIII, ix, 3). The belly of the sacrificial sheep 
is her portion ( SIS xi, 4 ). Her gift is a high-born wife and 
goodly offspring, and she is distinguished for fruitfulness (SIS 
xxii, 5 ; xxiii, 1 ). She presides over the twelfth month (Bd. 
XXV, . 20 ), whence the Cappadocian month-name 
and the Chorasmian Isbandarmajr, as well as over the fifth day 
of each month (Sir. i, 5 ; ii. 5 ; SIS xxii, 5 ; xxiii, 1 ; of. Bd. 
xxvii, 24). Under the form Ispandarmed her name is found in 
Aramaic incantations. ^ 

In Mithraism Armaiti was identified with Terra Mater and 
with Hera- Juno and she seems to have corresponded 

^to the Manichaean ‘ Mother of Life 'A She was probably the 
Hera of Plutarch (Vita Artaxerxis, 23), though elsewhere (De 
Jside et Osiride, 46) he renders her name by cro(f>U, and the Gte 

1 Summarised by F. C. Andreas, in Reitzenstein, Psyche, p. 4. 

2 Montgomery, Incantation, xxvi, 4 ; xxx, 2 ; xxxii, 2 ; xxxv, 12* 

8 Oumont, TM i, 107, 138. 

•'4 Legge, Forerunners, ii, 301* 


T 
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of Xenophon’s Cyropaed.ia (III, iii, 22 ; VIII, hi, 24).^ She is- 
the only Amosa Sponta mentioned in Armenian, where, as a 
masculine deity, her name, in the Parthian form Spandaramet, 
translates Aiowaos in 2 Macc. vi, 7 ; while the Persian form 
Sandaramet renders abrj<s in Ezek. xxxi, 16, etc. 2 According to^ 

Thomas Artsruni (i, ‘3), ‘the earth is the asylum of the god 
Spandaramet- Bacchus ; she has not been created by any on^, 
but she has existed as she exists ; she continues to be, and man, 
is bom from her Armaiti corresponds to the Scythian god- 
dess Apia (Herodotus iv, 59), the spouse of Papaios (Zeus), 
whose name, apparently a mot enfantin like ‘ mamma ’, may bo 
connected either with Macedonian awna ‘ father ’ (‘ daddy ’), 
Greek awTras'o Tpo<l)€v^ (Hesychius), and Anatolian names like 
’A7r(7r)ta, or else with Mongolian abiya, ‘ fruitful 

Armaiti, whose name, as the metre shows, is to be read Ara- 
ma'ti, is obviously cognate with the Vedic Aramati, which 
Sayan^ once ( on RV VII, xlii, 2 ) glosses by bhTmi ( ‘ earth ’).^ 
Moulton very probably connected the word® with Greek 
‘ earthwards and interpreted it as for *ara mata, ‘ earth- 
mother 

_ Practically a doublet of the Zam of the Younger Avesta, 
Armaiti seems to have been in origin the earth-mother and the 
wife (not the daughter) of the sky-deity, so that the pair Ahura 
Mazda- Armaiti would correspond to the Vedic DyavapHhivi.^ 
With the rise of Ahura Mazda to the rank of supreme deity, 
Armaiti necessarily became his daughter, but traces of the older 


1 Clemen, Nachrichtcn^ p. 88. 

2 Hubschmann, Grammatik, i, 73-4 ; Gelzer, Gdtterlehre, pp. 103-4 ; 
Ananikian, Mythology, p. 25 ; Meillet, m REA i (1921), 234-5. The 
reason for the equation with Dionysos is his association with the death 
and birth of vegetation (Reichelt, Reader, p. 117). 

8 Hoffmann, Makedonen, p. 62 ; Kretschmer, Einleitung, pp. 346-7 ; 
Hirt, Indog ermanen, p. 687 ; Minns, Scythians, pp, 85-6. 

4 Geldner, Metrik, pp. 31-2. 

c For his other renderings see Muir, OST iv, 317, note 30, and ef. 
Spiegel, PeriodCt pp. 200-3 ; Pischel -Geldner, Studien, ii, 265-7. He 
fflosses mdhlm ardmatim (RV VII, xxxvi, 8) by uparatirahitdm bhumim 
(‘restless earth ’ ; similarly X, xcii, 4-5). For Aramati see Macdonell, 
Mythology^ pp. 119-20 ; Hillebrandt, Mythologie, iii, 405 ; Keith, Religion, 
p. 21h. 

« EZ p. 112, note 3 ; Treasure, p. 91 ; for cognates of cpo see Boisacq,.. 
Dictionnaire, p* 27(X. 

1 For the list Of passages see Grassmann, W6rterbuch, col. 640, and cf 
Macdonell, Mythology, p. 126. For Araiaiti as an earth-goddess see also* 
Tiele, Religion, ii, 147-50 ; Keith, Religion, p. 220. 
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fit 


' belief lingered or so that she sustained the twofold relation of 
daughter and wife, thus doubtless idding in the development of 
the later system of next-of-kin marriaged 

Section O. 

HaURVATAT and AMHRaTAT. 

In only one Ga^ic passage (Ys. xxxii, 5) is Amorotat (‘ Im- 
mortality ’) mentioned without Haurvatat (‘ Wholeness ’), but 
here she appears in company with Hiijvati, who seems to be 
practically identical with Haurvatfit.^ 

(a) Haurvatrd and Am3r^tat alone. The pair are besought to 
grant their blessings (xxxiii, 8) and they will serve as food 
(xxxiv, 11). 

(b) Haurvatrd, Anidrdtat, Ahura Mazda, and Spmta Mainyu. 
Through Sponta Mainyu Ahura Mazda created kine, waiter, and 
plants, Amarotat and Haurvatat (ii, 7). 

In the Younger Avesta their nanus are synonymous with 
water and vegetation respectively (Ys. iii, 1, 20; iv, 1, 3 ; vi, 
17 ; vii, 1, 20, 2G ; viii, 1), as Neryosang glosses them in his 
Sanskrit version of the Yasna (i, 2 ; xxxi, 21 ; xxxiv, 1, 11 ; 
xlv, 10 ; xlvii, 1 ; li, 7). They accordingly conquer hunger and 
thirst _(Yt. xix, 96), and they are once mentioned together 
with Atar (Ys. Iviii, 7). 

In the Pahlavi texts Horvadat andAmerodat produce the deve- 
loped world for those who will benefit therefrom (Dk. IX, Ixi^ 
10), so that their power acts forcibly for giving value and pre- 
paring the creatures (ib. xxxiv, q). They bring water on plants 
(Dk. VII, ii, 38) and rule respectively over water and vegetation 
(ZS xxii, 11-12 ; xxviii, 1 ; Bd. ix, 1 ; Gd. Bd. xxvi, 32, 36 ; SIS 
ix, 8). They also have cattle (Dk. IX, xli, 17) and Auharmazd's 
creatures live through Horvadat and are immortal through 
Amerodat (ib. xliii, 2), The former presides over time, and the 
latter makes cattle grow (Gd. Bd. xxvi, 32, 36) ; eating and drink- 
ing are their gifts (Dk. Ill, cccxvi, 3) ; and they are injured by 
talking while eating and by unseasonable chatter (ih. IX, xix, 


1 Cf . Gray, in ERE viii, 456*9. 

2 See especially J. Darmesteter, Haurvatat. For further asaociatiofi 
of Haurvatat and Ameretfit with Ahura Mazda and other 
Spentas see Sections on Vohu Manah, ra, n, cc ; Ala, d, k. 
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1 ; MX. ii, 33 ), as well as by the menstruous woman ( AVN 
Ixxii, 5). Horvadat makes intercession when the dron is con- 
secrated on the day in which man’s lot is determined for the 
ensuing year (SD lii, 2-3). Their respective auxiliaries are 
Tir, Vat, and Farvartin, and RaSn, AStat, and Zamyat (Gd. 
Bd. XX vi, 32, 36), while their demon opponents are Tairew and 
Zafrik (Bd. xxx, 29). Their gifts are abundant prosperity 
and herds of cattle respectively, and the one is distinguished for 
moisture as the other is for fatness ( SIS xxii, 6-7 ; xxiii, 1 ). 
They preside respectively over the third and fifth months (Bd. 
^xv, 20), whence the Cappadocian month-names Afiapror, 
Ap/Aorar, Ap-apTrara etc., and Apraros, Apatorara, ASpaarara, 
Apravta, etc., as well as over the sixth and seventh days of 
each month (Sir. i, 6, 7 ; ii, 6, 7 ; SIS xxii, 6, 7 ; xxiii, 1 ; of. 
Bd. xxvii, 24). The pair are the ttAoutos and the twv iirl 
KaXoU yjbloiv hr)piLovpy6^ of Plutarch {De Iside et Osindty 46) ; 
they are mentioned in the Qur’an (ii, 96) under the names 
Harut and Marut,i and are the sources of the Armenian plant- 
names hnrut and m6rut (both meaning ‘tuberose ’).2 It has been 
suggested, furthermore ,3 that they correspond to the Xrostag 
(Appellant) and Padvaxtag (Respondent) of Manichaeism. 
No Avestan epithets are recorded of either of them, and 
their Sanskrit equivalents, sarvatdti- and ifieah'^bnly 

‘ totality ’ and ‘ deathlessness’. 

Amorotat has been identified^ with the ’AmSaro? (or ’AvafiarT/s?) 
who, Strabo says (p, 512), was worshipped in Cappadocia® 
as a TTtpfnKosi dxipLwv who shared his altar ( crvp.pQ>p.o<i ) with 
Anaitis and Omanos (Vohu Manah).® This, however, seems 
open to some objection. In the first place, ’Amgar- would be a 
rather violent corruption of Araarotat, whose name, as has just 
been noted, is actually found in Cappadocia as the appellation 

1 See E. Littmann, ‘ Harut und Marut *,4n Festschrift , . . .Andreas . . . . 
dargebracht, Leipzig, 1916, pp. 70*87. 

2 Abeghian, Voll^glaube, p. 62 ; Ananikian, in ERE i, 796 ; and 
especially G. Hum^zil, ‘ Les Fleurs Haurot-Maurot et les anges flaurvat^t- 
Ameretat’, in REA vi (1926), 43-69. 

3 Chavannes-Pelliot, Traits, p. 522, note ; regarding these two beings 
see Jackson, Mani. 

^ aemen, Nachrichten, pp. 145-6; cf. Lagarde, Abhandlungen, p. 154; 
Moulton, EZ p. 101 ; Oumont, I'M i, 130 ; Jackson, Zoroastrianism, 
pp. 44, 52. 

5 For the ethnological and linguistic aUinities of the Cappadocians see 
Kretschmer, EinleUungf 398-9, and especially E. Chantre, Becherches 
arcMohgiques dans VAsie ocoidentcdfi : Mission en Capvadoce, 18^3^1894, 
Paris, 1898. 

6 See above, p. 34, 
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of a mon^h ; and, in the second place, this Amo§a Spanta never 
enjoyed, so far as know, a ranl\ permitting collocation 'with 
‘ Ar^vi ’ and Vohu Manah (Mi^a). What one would expect 
would be the Achaemenian triad of Auramazda, Anihita, and 
Mi^ra (Art. Susa, a, 4-5 [Babylonian and Elamitic]; Ham. 5-6). 
It may be suggested that represents an Old Persian 

^andddta-, * not created’, a vanished cultic epithet of the ‘Wise 
Lord the antithesis of such epithets as ahuradlta- (‘ created 
by Ahura’, applied to Vora^ayna), ddmib^ta- (‘ created by 
the Creator given to Asi, G^iis Urvan, Mi^ra, and Haoma), 
and mazdahdta- (‘ created by Mazda used of Atar, Cista, 
Drvaspa, Rata, Vanant, Vata, Saoka, Savah, X^aranah, etc.), 
and comparable in its negative form with such epithets of Ahura 
Mazda as ahaoya- (‘ undeceivable ’) or ax^afna- (‘ sleepless ’). 

The problem of the origin and development of these two 
Amosa Spontas is far from easy. Moulton suggested^ that, 
in view of Anahita’s care for waters and the FravaSis’ guardian- 
ship of vegetation, Haurvatat and Amaratat were intended to 
supersede them, or that they may have been the Iranian repre- 
sentatives of the Indo-European ‘ celestial twins ’ (the Indian 
Asvins, the Greek Castor and Polydeuces, etc.). It would ap- 
pear more probable, however, that they replaced the cults of 
water and of Haoma (if not of the moon). 

The waters, for whom Haurvatat was substituted in the re- 
form associated with Zoroaster’s name, were recognised as heal- 
ing (Yt. viii, 47) and were worshipped (see, in addition to Ys; 
Ixv, Ys. i, 12 ; ii, 12 ; iii, 14 ; iv, 17 ; vi, 11 ; vii, 14 ; xvii, 12 . 
xxii, 14 ; xxxviii, 3-5 ; Ixviii, 6-7, 10-13 ; G. ii, 6 ; Ny. iii, 11; 
iv, MO ; Vd. xviii, 9 ; VYt s ; HN ii, 13 ; Nir. 48 ; cf. also 
Herodotus, i, 138 ; Strabo, p. 732 ; PHny, Historia naturaliSf 
XXX, ii [vi], 17 ; Agathias, ii, 24). Avan (‘ Waters ’) is, fur- 
thermore, the name of the eighth month (Bd. xxv, 20) and of 
the tenth day of each month (Sir. i, 10 ; ii, 10 ; SIS xxii, 10 ; 
xxiii, 2 ; cf. Bd. xxvii, 24) ; and the proper name 

(‘ Daughter of the Waters ’) is found in an Aramaic incantation.* 

In the case of Amarotat the development seems to have beei;t 
more complex. The divinity appears, on the whole, to have 
been evolved from amdia- {‘ immortal one ’), whose 
equivalent, amita-t is frequently used as a synonym for 
soma-draught (RV I, xxiii, 19 ; bsxi, 9 ; Ixxii, 6 ; cWv, 21 ; 

1 EZ pp. X14-6 ; cf. pp. 271, 276. On the other hand the FtavaMe 
are also concerned with waters (Dhaila, Theology, p. 146). 

2 Montgomery, Imamialion, v, 1, 
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i, 14 ; xxvi, 7 ; V, ii, 3 ; xxviii, 2 ; VI, xxxvii, 3 ; xliv, 16, 23 ; 
VII, iv, 6 ; IX, Jxx, 2, 4 ; Ixxiv, 4 ; cviii, 4 ; X, xi, 9 ; xii, 3 ; 
€xxii, 5 ; cf. especially VI, Ixxv, 18 : ‘ may King Soma clothe 
thee with immortality *). Soma is himself immortal (amfta-; 
I, xliii, 9 ; VIII, xlviii, 12 ; IX, hi, 1 ; cx, 4) ; the gods drank him 
for immortality (IX, cvi, 8) ; he confers immortality on gods (I, 
xci, 6 ; IX, cviii, 3) and men (I, xci, I ; VIII, xlviii, 3) ; and he 
makes his worshippers immortal in the blessed world beyond 

IX, cxih, 7-8). 1 

Although in the Avesta amdaa^ is the special epithet — apart 
from the Amosa Spantas as a class — only of Hvara, Haoma has 
the practically equivalent term durao^a- (‘holding death afar ') 
as his exclusive possession, and it was he who, in Yima’s realm, 
made beasts and men undying, and plants and waters perennial 
(Ys. ix, 4-5). The absence of any mention of him in the Ga^as, 
except in the hostile veiled allusions of Ys. xxxii, 14 ; xlviii, 10, 
has been noted by Moulton but his cult was known to Plu- 
tarch ( De I aide et Osiride, 46 ),3 and the proper name 
mpin driven by Hauma ') occurs in an Aramaic document 
dating from the reign of Artaxerxes I. ^ 

It would seem, then, that Haoma was replaced in the Ga^as 
by Amarotat, just as Mi^ra was supplanted by Vohu Manah 
and that from association with Haoma, the plant which gave 
the draught of immortality (cf. d/x^/soo-ta), the functions of 
the Amosa Sponta were extended to preside over the entire vege- 
table world. Worship of the plant- world is recorded in Ys. i, 
12 ; ii, 12 ; iii, 14 ; iv, 17 ; vi, 11 ; vii, 14 ; xvii, 12 ; xxii, 14 ; G. 

ii, 6, together with that of waters.® In the Veda, in like 
manner, waters and plants are objects of adoration.^ 


1 Regarding Soma see Macdonell, Mythology, pp, 104-16 (especially, in 
the present connexion, pp, 105, 108-9, 112-3) ; Keith, Religion, pp. 166-72 ; 
and cf. in general G. Dumezil, Le Festin d'immortaliU, esquiese <Fune 
Stude dc mythologie compart^c indo-curopeemie, Paris, 1924. 

2 EZ pp. 71-2, 358, 379. For the Younger Avestan Haomfeb see 

below, pp. 83-4. 

2 Moulton, EZ p. 399, note 9 ; Clemen, Nachrichten, pp. 158-9. 

4 Cowley, Papyri, C (=9), 2 ; D (=8), 2 (pp. 22, 23, 26, 27). 

5 See above, pp. 36-7. 

^ Cf. the veneration shown by Xerxes for a plane-tree (Herodotus, vii, 
31 ; Aelian, Varia Historia, ii, 14 ; ix, 39, and see Clemen, Nachrichten, 
p. 83, as well as Hannesteter, Haurvatdt, p, 62, note 1, where it is suggest, 
ed that the Persian corps of 10,000 dOdvxroi [Herodotus, vii, 183] was 
enrolled in honour of Amorotat). For a similar cult fn Armenia see 
Ananikian, Mythology, p. 62. 

7 MaodDnell,Afy«Aofojry, pp. 85-0, 154; Keith, pp. 141-2, 184. 
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Whether one may go still further and identify Ameratat* 
Haoma with Mah seems very dou|)tful. There appears tp be 
no cogent evidence to connect Haoma with the moon in Iranian, 
and the passages cited by Hillebrandti (Ys. ix, 26 ; x, 10 ; Ivii, 
19 ; Yt„ viii, 23) in support of such a theory are quite uncertain. 
Even in the Rig Veda, though Soma subsequently becomes a 
synonym for ‘ moon the identification can be verified only in 
late hymns (especially in X, Ixxxv, 2, 5, 9), and Maodonell 
declares with good reason that ‘ while the identification of 
Soma and the moon is perfectly clear in the later literature, 
there is in the whole of the RV. no single distinct and explicit 
instance either of the identification or of the conception that 
the moon is the food of the gods A similar statement would 
nppear to hold true of the Avesta. 


CHAPTER II. 

THE MAJOR DEITIES. 

Section A. 

‘ ARaDVi ’. 

In Vsp. i, 5 (cf. Yt. i, 21) ‘ the lofty waters, undefiled, holy ’ 
{ardduyu apo aridhitaya asaonyu) are parallel with ‘ the lofty, 
mighty, undefiled, holy (lady)’ {arddvlm sura^m andhit(t,in aiaonlm) 
of Vsp. ii, 7 ; in other words, ‘ Aradvl ’ (‘ Lofty [Lady] ’ ) is 
.equivalent to the Waters, who, as we have already seen,^ were 
worshipped. She is also closely associated with water elsewhere 
(Ny. iv, 0, 10) and appears together with Vegetation and the 
Sun (Ny. i, 19) ; Ys. Ixv is composed in honour of her and of the 
Waters, and she is a deity of human generation and birth (Ixv, 
2 ; cf. Vd. vii, 16). The chief text concerning her, however, 
is the fifth Yagt. She presides over generation and birth (§§ 2, 
87) ; sacrifices are offered to her by Ahura Mazda, Haogya^ha 
ParaSata, Yima, Azi Dahaka, ©raetaona, Korosaspa, Fra'J^rasyan, 
Kavi Usan, Haosravah, Tusa, the sons of Vaesaka, Paurva, 


1 Mythologies i, 450-2. 

2 Mythologys p. 1 13 ; cf . Oldenberg, Religions pp. 183-6 ; ICeith, ReUgi^^ 
•Pp. 170-1 ; against this view see especially Hillebrandt, 

i, 267 sqq. 

8 See above, p. 63. For ‘ Arodvl ’ in general see F. Windisebn^AA 
JOie peraische Andhita oder Anattia, Munich, 1866. For the associatl^ 
of * Aredvl ' with water see also Tiele, Rel^ion, ii, 249-66, 68peC(9a)|^ 
p. 251, where she is explained as the personification of the l^nefi^AGK^ 
-of the waters and a^' the goddess of a nr^hic stream. v 
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Jamaspa, ASavazdah, Vistauru, YiMSta, Zara^uStra, YiStaspa^ 
Zairivairi, and Vandaremainig (§§ 17-83, 104-8) ; but the sterUe 
and the deformed may not bring oblations to her (§§ 92-3) r 
and only the wicked do so after sunset (§ 95 ; cf. Nir. 48}. Once^ 
(§ 72) she is associated with a place sacred to Apam Napat. 
She is described with much detail as white and mighty of arm ^ 
as a fair maiden, strong, beautiful, high-girt, and straight, 
shod with gleaming golden shoes with golden bands ; as wearing 
a golden mantle and kerchief, holding the barsom in her 
hand, with a necklace and quadrangular golden earrings, adorned 
with a ribboned diadem of gold set with a hundred jewels and 
divided into eight parts, and clad in beaver garments (§§ 7,^ 
64, 78, 123, 126-9). She dwells among the stars (§§ 85, 88, 132) ; 
Ahura Mazda makes a 'path for her above the orb of the sun^ 
(§ 90) ; and she rides in a chariot drawn by four steeds (§§ 11, 13) 
which are rain, wind, cloud, and hail {§ 120). The ‘ Wise 
Lord ’ produced her to further, protect, and supervise the world 
(§ 6), which she guards (§ 89). She is besought for victory 
over devilish as well as over human foes (§§ 23, 26, 46, 50), 
and is entreated to give strength to horses and health to 
men (§ 53). 

‘ Arodvi’s ’ most distinctive Avestan epithets are gaeOd-fra- 
Sana- {‘ furthering creatures’), dainghu-fraBuna- (‘ furthering 
the land’), va^6wo-fra8ana- (‘furthering the herd’), and 
^aetd-fraBana,- (‘ furthering wealth ’). She shares her con- 
ventional epithet andhita- (‘ undefiled ’ ) with Mi^ra and Haoma 
(the latter pair only in Yt. x, 88) ; aurvant- swift ’ ) with 
Haoma ; xsoi^na^ (‘ shining ’ ) with Afei and Usah ; pdr^Bu-fraka-^ 
(‘ broadly proceeding ’ ) with Dadna ; and vidaeva- (‘ anti- 
demonic ’ ) with Ahura Mazda. 


In the Pahlavi texts Aredvivsur, together with TiStar, Satvei^> 
Vohuman, Vat, Horn, Din, Burj, and the Fravasis, executes 
the commands of Auharmazd concerning rain, she, with Atar, 
Vat, and Din, routing the demons who seek to delay the down- 
pour (Dk. Ill, cxii, 5). With Spendarmat and Artai-Fravart 
she is sent by Auharmazd to the infant Zaratust (ZS xvi, 3) ; 
and she mediates between Mah and the sky (spihr) when Mihr 
and S6k transmit weal to earth from the world on high (Gd. 
Bd. xxvi, 13). She receives the seed of ZaratuSt from Neryosang 
(Bd. xxxii, 8) ; the right shoulder of the sacrificial sheep is her 
portion (SIS xi, 4) ; and Zaratust ’s head is like her shoulder 
(Dk. xxiv, 3). In later times Anahit became the name of the^ 
jalanet Venus, corresponding to the Babylonian appellation 
IStar (Bd. v, 1.). " 
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In vie^ of the wealth of description concerning * Arodvi V 
it has been suggested that statues of her were made.i 
rossus ( cited by Clemens Alexandrinus, Frotreptica, V, Ixv, 
expressly states that Artaxerxes Ochus (an error for l^emon) 

‘ was the first to set up an image of Aphrodite Anaitis in Babylott 
and Susa and Ecbatana and (among) the Persians and Bactrians 
and (in) Damascus and Sardis, and to inculcate her worship ’ ; 
and Artaxerxes Mnemon actually associates AuramazdS 
Anahita, and Mitfra in his inscriptions (Art. Susa a, 4-5 [Baby- 
lonian and Elamitie], Ham. 5-6), an echo of this perhaps 
being found in the command of Chosroes II that the Christians 
should adore ‘ Jupiter, Apollo, and Diana*. ^ It is possible 
that ‘ Arodv^ * is the female figure who, in Sasanian sculp- 
tures at Taq-i-Bustan, presents Khosru II with a garland 
of victory and pours a libation on the ground, though this 
identification is by no means certain^. She was assimilated 
to Artemis, Aphrodite, Athene -Minerva, Hera, Magna Mater, 
iStar, and Nanaia ; ^ and she possessed a shrine not far from 
the ruined site of Salabiyah on the Euphrates, said to have 
been founded by Darius (Isidore of Charax, 1), as well as 
temples at Konkobar (Kangavar),^ Pasargadae, Ecbatana, 
and Demetrias (near Arbela) (Isidore, 1, 6 ; Strabo, p. 738, 
where the manuscripts read ). Lydia and Cappadocia 

likewise contained shrines erected to her (Pausanias III, xvi, 8 ; 
VII, vi, 6 ; Strabo, p. 733) ; while at Hierocaesarea (two hours 
to the right of Kapakli) and at Zela were temples said to have^ 
been founded in her honour by Cyrus (Tacitus, AnnaleSy iii, 
62 ; Strabo, p. 512 ; cf. p. 559). Her shrine in Acilisene or, 
as the whole region was named after her, ^Avzln^, Anaitica 
(Dio Cassius, XXXVI, xlviii, 1 ; liii, 5 ; Pliny, Historia NaturcAis, 
V, xxiv, 20),*^ possessed a golden statue of her (Pliny, Historia 
Naturalis, XXXIII, iv [xxivj, 82-4 ; cf. Ter-Israel, Synaxarion, 
Hori, pp. 311, 343) ; and this land was a veritable centre 
of her cult, hierodules of both sexes being consecrated to 
her, and the daughters of the noblest families being 


1 Darmesteter, ZA ii, 364 ; Moulton, EZ p. 240 ; Clemen, Nachric^- 
tetif p. 98.' A case m Salle V (Dieulafoy collection) of the Louvre contains 
some figurines of the conventional IStar-type labeled ‘Anahita’. 

2 AS V Jim., 166. 

8 Jackson, PPP p. 225. 

4 Cumont, TM i, 130-1, 133, 148-9, 231, 235, 333-5, and 
relief consacr4 4 Anaitis’, m Comptea rendua de V Academia dea inaaript^&nat 
0 t dea bellead^rea, 1915, pp. 270-6 ; Clemen, NachricMen, pp. 13S-5 1 <Pf 
Gruppe, Mythologies p. 15^. v 

fi See also Jackson, PPP pp, 240-2. 

6 Cf. Hiibschmann, Ortanamen, p. 286. 

.4 
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required to practise sacred prostitution at her shrine before 
marriage (Strabo, p. 532). She was perhaps the Zxpvrii" 
Il€p<TXL of Hesychius, deriving her name from 
"^Aixpx (or Zap%) in Elymais. There, according to Strabo 
(p. 744 ; cf. Polybius, xxxi, 11 ; Appian, xi, 66), was a shrine 
of ‘ Artemis ’ at which, Aelian records (T>t naXura animaliumy 
xii, 23), tame lions were kept, thus pointing to an amalga- 
mation or confusion with some non-Iranian goddess. ^ She was 
identified by the Persians with the of Kastabos in the 

Chersonese who gave healing to those who consulted her by 
incubation in her temple, and who relieved difficult 
labour-pains (Diodorus Siculus, V, Ixiii 1-2).^ Herds of cows, 
marked with a torch as her symbol, were maintained for sacrifice 
to her (Plutarch, Vita Luculli, 24); she enjoyed special reverence 
among the Persians, and ‘ mysteries ’ were celebrated in her 
honour (Diodorus Siculus, V, Ixxvii, 6-8). She was served by 
priestesses vowed to chastity (Plutarch, Vita Artaxerxis, 27), 
and a Christian maiden Mamalk'ta is named among their 
number (Ter-Israel, Synaxarion^ Hori, p. 364). In honour of 
her and her father Aramazd the Armenians celebrated a 
festival on New Year’s Day (ib. Navasard, p. 356). She is 
clearly the ‘ Mitra ’ of Herodotus (i, 131), who sa3^s that the 
Persians received her from the Assyrians and x^rabians, a 
statement repeated by St. Ambrose ( Epistolae, 1, xviii, 30). 
Anahita, the most frequent epithet of ‘ Arodvi was the name 
of a Christian martyr in Persia in 447. ^ 

It has been supposed that ' Arodvi ’ was Semitic in origin,^ 
and Tiele suggested ^ that ‘ Arodvi Stira ’ was an attempt to 
translate the Babylonian title rubai bHii (‘ exalted lady ') 
often given to iStar^ while in the Paikuli inscription (1, 10) 
we find an oath by ' Uharmizde and all the gods and Anahet, 
named “the Ladj^”,’ {An(a)het) zl maVaid sem).® 


1 Cf. Clemen, Nachrichtcn, p. 134 ; Cumont, TM i, 131 ; Hoffmann, 
Atisziige, pp. 131-2; Lagarde, Ahhandlungen, p. 157 ; H. Reland, 
sertationcs miscellcineaet h (Utrecht, 1707), 263. 

2 Clemen, Nachrichten, pp. 138-9. 

3 Justi, Namenbuch, p. 15 ; Cf. T. Noldeke, in Festschrift an Rulolph 
von Roth, Stuttgart, 1893, pp. 37-8. 

4 Notably by Moulton, EZ pp. 114-5, 238-40, 394. 

5 Oeschichte, ii, 255, note. The resemblance of the term Anahita to 
the name of the West Semitic goddess (cf. L. B. Pat on, in ERB 
Jii, 182; W. vou Baudissin, in PRE i, 487-8) is merely fortuitous. 
Huart, Pern, p. 98, regards the introduction of .Anahita as due to 

Chaldaean * astrology. 

H« erzfeld, PaiktUi, i. 98, 99. 
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Pettazzoni i and 8oheftelowitz,2 on the other hand, hold that 

Aradvi ’ was an essentially Iranian deity who absorbed 
some of the traits of Istar ; and the latter compares her with 
the Vedic goddess Sinivali® who, with Prajapati and Anumati, 
shapes the embryo (AV VI, xi, 3), is entreated for offspring 
(RV II, xxxii, 5-8; X, clxxxiv, 2; AV XIV, ii, 15, 21), 
brings riches, milk, and grain (AV XIX, xxxi, 10), and is 
implored to guide the kine to the stall (AV II, xxvi, 2), On 
the whole, it seems most probable that ‘ Aredvi ’ was 
more than a borrowed divinity, and that she was Iranian in 
origin, though perhaps influenced by iStar.^ 

In Armenia, as already noted, the cult of Anahit was ex. 
tremely popular.® She formed a triad with Aramazd and Vahagn ’ 
and she had shrines at Ani, Erez (Erzingan), ArtaSat (Artaxata^ 
near Erivan), AStisat ® in the district of Taraun, and at the 
^ Throne of Nahat ’ on a high mountain near T‘il. At ASti§at 
she constituted a triad with Vahagn and Astlik, and there, 
as at Erez, she had golden idols which were destroyed by St. 
■Gregory. In the latter shrine, according to the Armenian 
version of Agathangelus (I, v, 21), the Illuminator was bidden 
to lay an offering of garlands and branches on her altar, for 
she was ‘ the glory and the life of Armenia, the giver of life, the 
mother of /'ll wisdom, the benefactress of the entire human 
race, the daughter of the great and mighty Aramazd *. In 
the days of St. Narses she was still entreated for healing (Ariston 
of Pella, cited by Moses of Khoren, i, 60) ; and she was evidently 
the ‘ Nanea, daughter of Aramazd’ (’A^^/va?. . Aao? 

in the Greek version), whose statue at T‘il was destroyed 
(Agathangelus, I, cx, 133).^ At Istaxr (Persepolis) was a 
‘ fire-temple of AnaheJ ’ in which the heads of St. Bariabia 
and his companion martyrs were hung about 342. The name 

1 Feligiqnef pp. 131, 133. 

2 ZdmG Ivii (1903), 170 ; Judentuniy p. 230. 

3 Cf. Muir, OST v, 340 ; Keith, Religion, p. 199. 

‘4 Conc€?rning this goddess see L. B. Paton, ‘ Ishtar ’, in ERE vii, 
428-34. 

5 Cf. Gelzer, GcJWer/e^re, pp. 111-7 ; Ananikian, Mythology, pp. 24-9; 
Sandalgiari, Hietoire, pp. 736-41 (cf. pp. 773-7) ; Hiibschmann, 

i, 18. 

6 For various attempts to identify the site see Hubschmann, Ortmarmv^, 
p. 401. 

7 Regarding Nanea see W. von Baudissin, in PRE xiii, 631-45, and 
for her cult in Armenia ib. pp. 637-8. 

B Assemani, Acta i, 95 ; NCldeke, Taba/ri, pp. 4, 17 • Labourtu 

^hristiamsme, p. 72, note. The view of Spiegel {EA ii, 64, note) and 
Darmosteter {ZA ii, 366) that the word andhita* is the source of 
the Arabic nghid, ‘girl with rounded breasts’, seems very dubious** , 
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Anahit was given to the nineteenth day of each Armeniaii 
month. 

The appellation Aradvi Sura Anahita, a series of three feminine 
adjectives, together with the deity’s aqueous character, sug- 
gests that it was originally connected with a feminine noun, 
probably dp-, ‘ water ’ ; and, as matter of fact, we find this 
very formula in Ys. Ixv, 1 (cf. ar9dvl na,ma dpa in Vd. vii, 16 ; 
arddvl dp anahita in Vsp. i, 5 ; Ny. iv, 0 ; Yt. i, 21). As an 
earthly stream ‘ Arodvi a mighty and perennial river, flows 
from Mount Hukairya, the loftiest point of the Haraiti range, 
on whose summit is Lake Urvis,i into Vouru-kasa (the Caspian), 
falling from the stars, from the height of a thousand men (Ys. 
Ixv, 3 ; Yt. V, 3, 7, 85, 88, 96, 102, 121, 132 ; x, 88 ; xii, 24; 
Vd. ii, 22 ; Bd. xii, 5 ; xiii, 1, 5-6 ; xxii, 11 ; xxiv, 17 ; DI> 
xcii, 5). It is, in all probability, rightly identified by Geiger ^ 
with the Amu-Darya (Oxus) ; and subsequent studies^ have- 
shown that the Avestan account of the river’s source J.s in 
remarkable agreement with geographical facts. The Amu- 
Darya derives its waters from the glaciers and perpetual snow 
of the Pamirs, and its main source is the Panj (‘ Five ’ ) River, 
which rises in Vakhan in the Hindu-Kus, the two principal 
beads being the Burgut ( ‘ Eagle ’ ) and the Ak-Su (‘ White 
River ’ ), which have their origin respectively about fifteen 
and twelve kilometres north-west of Lake (5akmaktmpul 
(37° 13' N. and about 74° 10' E. ; 4023 metres above sea-level), 
and fall 2276 metres in 275 kilometres. It may even be sug- 
gested that the four steeds of the goddess (Yt. v, II, 13), 
explained as rain, wdnd, cloud, and hail (Yt. v, 120), are in 
reality the four tributaries wliich, wdth the Burgut, make the 
Panj — the Bakjir, Bai-Kara, Ab-i-Sorsil, and Pamir-Darya ; 
that her diadem with eight parts represents the Panj, the Kizil- 
Su C K.ed River ’ ) the Muryab, and the Gund ; that her white- 
ness refers to the clarity of the water (the upper course of the 
Muryab, or ‘ Bird-Water is actually called Ak-Su, or ‘ White- 
River ’ ) and to the foam of the numerous cataracts and rapids ; 
that her golden garments are the sandy shores ; and that her 
beaver robes allude to the presence of these animals along the- 
river. 


1 Cf. Avestan urmBsa- * whirlpool, turning-point, end ’ ? 

2 OK pp. 46-62. 

s Olufsen, Pamirs^ pp. 3-14. 
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The deifcation of the Oxus, whose name may represent the 
Avestan huvaxaa- (‘good growth as ‘Ar^vi’, and the 
wide extension of the goddess’s functions, so that nearly 
^very trace of her original nature disappeared, find 
parallels in the development of the Indian deity Sarasvati, 
who evolved from a sacred river surpassing all other waters 
in greatness, pure and purifying, flowing from the mountains 
^and descending from the sky, the best of mothers, of rivers, 
*and of goddesses, bestowing vitality, offspring, and wealth, 
into a deity of eloquence and wisdom.^ Other analogues of 
divinised streams would be the various rivers Dee (‘ Goddess ’) 
in Cheshire, Aberdeenshire, Kirkcudbrightshire, and County 
Louth, as wel^ as the Deba and Deva in Spain, the Duis and 
several small rivers named Dive in France,^ and the Lithua- 
nian Sventdji Upe ( ‘ the Holy Biver ’ ). 

The Oxus had, moreover, a special guardian divinity whom 
al-Biruni^ terms Vax5, and who appears in the proper names 
’Ofvaf»T 7;9 (Vax8U-varta-‘ Protected by Vax§u’) and ’ OfoSar^s 
'(Vax§u-data- ‘ Given [or. Created] by Vaxsu’), as well as in 
Vaxs.® The deity is pictured on a seal from the Oxus Treasure 
as a winged bull with a human head,^ and under the name 
OAX />0 he is represented on a coin of the Kusan djmasty as ‘ an 
old man holding a long sceptre in his right hand, and carrying 
what looks like a dolphin or fish in his left hand,^^ With this 
river-deity one may perhaps compare the Lettish Gaujas Mate, 
the ‘Mother’ (t.e., goddess) of the Gauja (Aa).^ 

In the Pahlavi texts other river-spirits — of the Arag, the 
Marv, and theVeh — pray to Auharmazd ( Bd. xx, 5-6; xxi, 

1 Cf. Justi, Namenbuch, p. 233. Reichelt, Header, p. 100, thinks 
that * Aredvi ’ (which he regards as a name, not as a mere epithet) was 
the. appellation * of some large river-basin, which had become of great 
importance for the nomadic tribes of the Iranians 

2 Macdonell, Mythology, pp. 86-8; Keith, Heligion, pp. 172-4; cf, B. 
W. Hopkins, ‘ The Sacred Rivers of India ’ , in Studies in the History of 
Mdigions Presented Ui Crawford HoweU Toy, New York, 1912, pp. 213-29, 

8 Holder, Sprachschatz, i, 1273-4, 1289. 

4 Chronology of Ancient Nations, tr. E. Sachau, London, 1879, p. 223# 

B J. Marqnart, in PhiloLogus, Supplement band x (1906), 26. 

6 Justi, N amenhuch, p. 343. 

7 Herzfeld, Paihdi, i, 168-9; O. M. Dalton, The Treasure of ihk 

'Oxus, London, 1905, pp. 103-6, Plate XV, 106. * 

B A. Cunningham, in Numismatic Chronicle, 1892, p. 121, Plate 

12, p. 166. 

fi K. Miihlenbaeh, Lettisch-deutsches Wbrtmrbuch, ed« J. En 'xelin, 

1923 aqq., iit 687. 
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3) ; and sacrifice to rivers is also recorded by classical writers, 
the Magi offering white horses to the Strymon (Herodotus, 
vii, 113), and Tiridates giving a horse to the Euphrates (Tacitus, 
Annales, vi, 37). 


Section B, 

Asi. 

In the Ga^^as Asi ( ‘_Lot, Reward, Recompense ’ ) is mentioned 
together with Asa, Armaiti, and the Ahura Mazdas (Ys. xxxi, 
4) ; she will give recompense (xxxiv, 12) ; and with her Sraosa 
will come to apxiortion reward and punishment (xliii, 12). 
Zara6>ustra longs for hler (xlviii, 8), and through her might the 
righteous will increase his neighbour’s house (xlix, 3 ; cf. 1, 3).^ 

The chief text concerning Asi is the seventeenth Yast. 
From this we learn that she is associated with Cisti, [jroti, 
Rasastat, X^aronah, and Savah (§§ O, 62 ; Ys. i, 14; Sir. i, 25) ; 
that she is the daughter of Ahura Mazda and Armaiti, and 
the sister of the Amasa Sponteis, as well as of Sraosa, Ra^nu, 
Mi^ra, and Daena (Yt. xvii, 2, 16) ; that she grants both wisdom 
and material blessings, and that an oblation to her is as one 
toMi^ra (§§ 2, 6-14 ; cf. Ys. lx, 7 ; Yt. xviii, 3-4) ; that she rides 
in a chariot (Yt. xvii, 1, 17, 21) ; that the sterile and the immature 
may not share in her oblations (§ 54 ; cf. § 57) ; that 
she guards chastity (§§ 58-9) ; and that sacrifice was offered 
to her by Haosya'79ha, Yima, ©raetaona, Haoma, Haosravah,. 
Zara^ustra, and Vistaspa (§§ 24-52). Furthermore she assumes 
the form of a noble maiden and is invincible in battle (Yt. xiii, 
107), granting victory (Yt. xix, 54) ; together with Parondi, 
H^m-varoti, X'^aranah, Gwasa, Dambig Upamana, and the 
Fravagis she accompanies Mi^ira and guides his chariot (Yt. x,, 
66, 68). She possesses healing for waters, animals, and plants, 
and overcomes both demonic and human enmity (Ys. lii, 2) ; 
and the Fravagis share in these remedial agencies (Ys. lx, 4 ; 
Yt. xiii, 32 ; cf. Vsp. ix, 1). She is mentioned in association 
with Sraoga (Ys. x, 1 ; Vsp. xii, 1) ; with Sraoga and Nairyo- 
sa'T^ha (Ys. Ivii, 3 ; Yt. xi, 8) ; with Sraoga, Nairyo-sa^ha, Axsti, 
and Atar (Y^p. xi, 16 ; cf, vii, 1) ; with Ada (Ys. Ixviii, 21) ; 
with Ada, Cisti, ^and Drvatat (Vsp. iv, 1) ; with Ama, Voro- 
fJrayiia, grati, Cisti, Paurvatat, Uparatat, and the Yazatas 
(Vsp. ix, 4) ; with Daena and Parondi (Ys. xiii, 1) ; with Rata 
and Parondi (VYt, 8-9) ; with Sraoga, Ragnu, Mi9ra, Vata, 
Da^na, Arstat, Cisti, Cista, and other divine beings (Yt. xi, 

» 1 See further above, pp. 20, 29, 30. 
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16) ; and with X^arf»nah, Savah, and Parandi (Sir. ii, 25). 
She presides over the twenty-fifth day of the month (Sir. i, 
25 ; ii, 25 ; SIS xxii, 25 ; xxiii, 4 ; cf. Bd. xxvii, 24). 

In the Pahlavi texts Aharlsvang (Asi Va'^^uhi) is the spirit 
of the wisdom of sovereignty, liberality, and truth who aids 
the righteous on their way to tlie best existence (Dk. IX, xliii, 
6) ; and as an auxiliaiy of Spendaramat she is the genius of 
the paradisal house, increasing the glory of the home and guard- 
ing the treasure of the just (Gd. Bd. xxvi, 29). She is synony- 
mous with wealth (Bd. xxii, 4) and is associated with Ratih 
(Dk. IX, xxx, 14). Her demonic opponent is Anahar (Dk. 
VIII, ix, 3) or Varen (DD xciv, 2). The chest and back of 
Zaratust are like hers (Dk. IX, xxiv, 3) ; she is ‘ the resplendent 
glory of the Kayans ’ and is distinguished by beauty (SIS 
xxii, 25 ; xxiii, 4). 

Asi's chief exclusive epithets in the Avesta are Tifrasahvant- 

possessing her wish ’ ), dardyo-vard6man* (‘ long-protecting ’ ), 
'pdrd^u-vlra- (‘ possessing broad vision ’ ), bmumanU (‘ shining’), 
mo^za-rayi- (‘ possessing great riches ’ ), and hvo-aiwisah- 
(‘ well -attending ’ ). With ‘ Arodvi ’ and Usah she shares 
the epithet .rsoiOna- (‘shining’); with MiQra ddto-saoka- (‘pos- 
sessing granted [or, created] advantage ’ ) ; with Ahura Mazda 
and Raman pouru(s)-x^'dOra‘ (‘possessing much bliss [or, 
many blessed abodes] ’ ) ; with TiStrya vyavant- (‘ beaming ’ ) ; 
with Drvaspa x^anat-caxra- ( ‘ possessing resounding wheels ’ ) ; 
and with the Fravasis x^apdra- (‘ bringing welfare ’ ) , 

On Indo-Scythian coins Asi, under the name (AP)AOxAO; 
appears as a female figure with a nimbus and modius, wearing 
a chiton and himation, and holding a cornucopia ; or as seated 
en face on a throne with a stool beneath her feet, and holding 
a garland and cornucopia ; or as facing right, wearing Greek 
costume, and with a cornucopia in each hand.^ In Mithraism 
she was identified with Tyche-Fortuna.^ 

Asi was a Persian as well as an Avestan deity, her name; 

appearing in the theophorous appellations ' 

( ‘ Protege of Arti ’ ) , and ApTtgat^, the latter 

designation probably recurring in the - ] of an 

Aramaic inscription and seemingly abbreviate from 

1 stein, Coins, p. 11 and figs, xv, xvi; von Sallet, Nachfolger, pp. 180, 200 
208, 210, 230-1 ; Hoffmann, Auszuge, p. 147. 

2 Cumont, TM i, 161-2. 
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*Arti-munah- ( ‘ Possessing the Mind of Arti ’ ) J She may 
also have been honoured in the city-name 'AkMxKx (Ptolemy, 
VI, ii, 12), which is variously explained as standing for 
*Arti-yazdaka- (' [Place] belonging to Arti ’ ), *Arti-staka- 
( ‘ Place of Arti ’ ), or as *Arta-yazdaka, *Arta-staka- (‘ [Place] 
belonging to Arta ’ ).2 

It is quite evident that A§i was much more important than 
the extant texts imply. The insistence on her giving of boons 
and her Indo-Scythian and Mithraic characteristics suggest 
,that she was originally a goddess of fortune, while the ‘ shining ’ 
epithets applied to her hint at a celestial abode. She would 
seem^ to have been the goddess of the lucky star and so of good 
fortune generally^. 

If this hypothesis be granted, A§i appears to have been sub- 
stituted for the deity Baxta (‘ Fate ’ ),4 who is thrice mentioned 
in the Avesta (Yt. viii, 23, parallel with 6%dra-, ‘ woe and 
urviatra-y ‘ destruction * ; Vd. v, 8, as determining the death 
of man ; and Vd. xxi, 1, as granted by divine beings ; cf. also 
Ys. ix, 22-3 ; Yt. x, 108, 110 ; xiv, 47 ; VYt. 8, 34, 38, 46 ; 
and especially Ys. xxxiii, 10) and whose name is a component 
of such proper names as Baxtafrit (‘ Possessing the Blessing 
.of Baxt ’ ), Hubaxt ( ‘ Possessing Good Fortune ' ), and Vad- 
baxt ( ‘ Possessing Evil Fortune ’ ).® The ‘ weal- apportioning 
deities * (bakano4-baxtdrdn) are opposed to the planets, who* 
are ‘ apportioners of evil ’ (an^klh baxtardn ; SGV iv, 8, 29) ; 
and Destiny, which affects life, wife, and child, authority and 
wealth, is distinguished from action, which concerns the 


1 Justi, Namenbuchf p. 39 ; CIS II, i, 109 ; for the abbreviation cf. 
^Apra/i*i/? * Arta-in(enes) and ^7ri9diH7)?y Spitama 

beside PP- 37, 309-10. 

3 F, Andreas, in PIF i, 1490. 

3 According to Dhalla, however { Theology y p. 122), ‘physically she 
stands for plenty, morally for piety Tiele, Religion^ ii, 231 -4, interprets 
her as the ‘ goddess of blessing and abundance, a sort of Fors Fortuna, 
and then also, like that deity, a divinity of fertility’. ' Darmesteter, 
Ormazdy pp. 225, note 1 ; 252, note 1, regarded her as the feminine coun- 
terpart of A^ and as an incarnation of prayer ; and Reiohelt, 
R&adeTy pp. 96, 124, 126, 163, considers her to be ‘the goddess who dis- 
tributes the lots, especially the good ones’, the protectress of matrimony, 
and the deity of wealth earned by piety. 

4 In one Avestan passage (Ys. xv, 1) we find feoyo- (‘portion *) in the 
sense of ‘ (good) luck ’ ; cf. Sanskrit bhdga’ with the same meaning. Motil* 
ton {EZ pp. 169, 365, note 5) translates Ahi by ‘Destiny ’. 

5 Cf. 6/y -baxta- (* god-appointed ’ ; Yt. viii, 35 ; Vsp. vii, 3). 

« Jusli, Namet/ibuch, pp. W-2, 131, 337, 487-8. 
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righteousness and wickedness of priesthood, warfare, and 
husbandry (DD Jxxii, 3-5). According to SIS xxii, -31» 
Destiny grants a helper to the pious and is the guardian of 
the (celestial) sphere for all the thirty angels. Good and evil 
happen through the constellations and the planets (MX viii* 
17-21), and it is impossible to contend against Destiny {barih; 
ib. xxiii, 3-9) ; but there are also ‘ Fortune ’ and ‘ Divine 
Fortune ’ (Baxt and Bakbaxt), the former ordained from the 
beginning, the latter ‘ that which they [the divine bemgs ] 
also grant otherwise ’ (ib. xxiv, 5-8) ; and Baxt is ‘ predominant 
over every one and every thing * (xlvii, 7 ; cf. also xxvi, 10 ; 
xxvii, 10; XXXV, 8, 17 ; xliii, 13). This concept of^the power 
of Baxt ( ‘ Fortune ’ ) is found repeatedly in the Bah-Namoh 
{e.g„ pp. 9.6; 15.5; 30.3; 33.16; 50.15; 54.4; 55.3; 56.7; 
57.17 ; 61.1 ; 64.7 ; 123.17 ; 125.10, etc.) beside that of one’s 
star (ib. pp. 11.11 ; 53.16 ; 60.10; 74.8 ; 96.12 ; 104.14, etc.) ; 
and it was taken over into Armenia, where Eznik polemised 
against it, but where it still survives under its ancient Iranian 
name.i Like Theodore of Mopsuestia (cited by Photius, 
Bibliotheca, Ixxii, 81), who translates Zovpovdfj. (Zrvan) by 
TuxVj Eznik renders Zrovan by ‘ Fortune ’ (Baxt) or ‘ Glory ’ 
(P^ark*).^ Cambyses, as reported by Herodotus (iii, 65), de- 
clared that no man may escape ‘ destiny ’ ( to piWov 

ytVca9ai ) ; Darius lamented that the ‘ Fortune of the 
Persians ’ had turned Macedonian (Plutarch, Vita Alexandria 
30) ; and the Parthian prince Tiridates, addressing Nero, said : 
‘ I have come to thee, my god, to worship thee even as Mithra, 
, . . for thou art my Destiny and Fortune ’ ( fiolpce, el 
kA Tvxn ; Dio Cassius, LXIII, v, 2). Syriac and Greek 
Acts of Persian martyrs speak of oaths sworn ‘ by the 
Fortune (gad) of the gods ’ and by the Fortune of the King, 
before whom the Christian is bidden to tremble. ^ 

No parallel deity of fortune is known to have existed in 
Vedic India, and none has been found in Babylonia ; but an 
analogous divinity. Gad, was worshipped by the pagan Arabs, 
Israelites, Aramaeans, Canaanites, Palmyrenes, and Phoeni- 
cians, figuring in Isaiah Ixv, 11, beside Meni (‘Destiny’), 


1 Cf. Hiibachmann, Orammatik, i, 116-6; Ab^hian, Volkaglaube^ pp*. 
51-6. 


2 Eznik, tr. Schmid, p. 90 ; cf. Clemen, Nachrichten, pp. 196-7. 


3 Hoffmann, AtMzUge, p. 63 ; Braun^ Ahtm, pp. 61, 6$, 12i ; Ddehaye^ 
Acte8» p. 96 ; Assemani, Actat i, 192. 


9 
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w ho appears in the Qur’an (liii, 20) and elsewhere as Manat.i 
With these divine beings, however, Asi had no connexion^. 


Section C. 

Atar. 

According to the Ga^as (Ys. xxxi, 19 ; li, 9), the final judg- 
ment will be prepared through Ahura Mazda’s ‘ red Atar ’ 
( ‘ Fire ’ ) and in the Haptao^haiti (Ys. xxxvi, 2, 3) he is termed 
the son of the ‘ Wise Lord’.^ The Yomiger Avesta renders 
him special homage in the fifth Nyaisn. He is the most active 
of the Amosa Spontas (Ys. i, 2) ; some of the Yazatas are 
sprung from him (Vsp. xvi, 1) ; .and he bestows not only herds 
(^Vsp. xix, 2), but also many other boons (Ys. Ixii, 1, 4-7, 10 ; 
Vd. xix, 26-7). He grants the straightest path to those who 
do not deceive M\0m ( Yt. x, 3), upon whom he attends, together 
with Rasnu, Cista, and the two Upamanas (Yt. x. 126-7). 
With Vohu Manah he protected Asa’s creation against An^ra, 
Mainyu (Yt. xiii, 77-8) ; with the same Amosa 8ponta he acts 
as a messenger of Sponta Mainyu, being especially opposed 
to Azi Dahaka, whom he overcomes (Yt. xix, 46-50) ; he is 
frequently named in company with Asa (Ys. i, 4 ; ii, 4 ; hi, 
6 ; iv, 9 : vi, 3 ; vii, 6 ; xvii, 3 ; xxii, 6 ; lix, 3 ; G. ii, 9, 12 ; Yt. 
ii, 4, 9 ; 8ir i, 7 ; ii, 7 ; Afr. iv, 2) ; and is constantly described 
as the son of Ahura Mazda (Ys. 0, 2, 11 ; ii, 3, 12 ; hi, 2, 14 ; 
iv, 2, 17, 23 ; etc.). He is the householder of all houses (Ys. 
xvii, 11), and thrice each night he issues a call to replenish the 
sacred fire (Vd. xix, 18-22), afflicting those who bring him 
improper offerings (P. 22-3) and trembling only before boiling 
water (P. 21). In the Old Persian calendar the ninth month 
was named A^^iyadiya ( ‘ Fire-Honouring [Month] ’ ), corres- 
ponding to the Eastern Iranian Ataro (Bd. xxv, 20), whence 
the Cappadocian and its variants, as well as the 

Armenian Ahekan ; and Atar also presided over the ninth day 
of each Avestan month (Sir. i, 9 ; ii, 9 ; SIS xxii, 9 ; xxiii, 
2 ; cf. Bd. xxvii, 24). 

1 L. W. King, in ERE v, 778 ; T. Ncildeke, ib., i, 661-2 ; L. B. Paton, 
ib., iii, 128 ; ix, 89.3 ; J. F. McCurdy, in JE v, 644-5 ; W. von Baudissin, 
in PRE vi, 328-36 ; xii, 675-7. 

2 See further Dhalla, Theology, pp. 206-8 ; Casartelli, Phil/oaophy, 
pp. 9, 31-3, 86, 144 ; L. H. Gray, ‘ Fate (Iranian) in ERE v, 792-3 ; 
‘ Fortune (Iranian)', ib., vi. 96. 

> For further association of Atar with Ahura Mazda and the Amoeia 
Bpontas see above, pp. 21, 22, 29, 31, 32, 33, 40, 42, 43-4, 
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In the Pahlavi texts ^Atar, together with Artavahi^t and 
^ohuman, acts as Auharmazd’s messf.nger to ViStisp (Dk. VII, 

iv, 74-5) ; in company with Artavahist, Din, and Vai he routs 
the demons who seek to delay the rains (ib. Ill, cxii, 5) ; and 
with Sros he velnomes the soul of Arta-i-Viraf (AVN iv, 
2) ; but he opposes Keres^p and refuses to admit his soul to 
heaven (Dk. JX, xv, 3 ; SBE xviii, 379). Repentance should 
be made before the sun and Mitro, the moon and the Fire of 
Auharmazd (MX liii, 8). His light liolds the throne of the 
righteous in heaven, and he is distinguished for heat (SIS 
xxii, 9 ; xxiii, 2). 

Atai- enjoys exclusive use of the Avestan epithets asa-aojah- 

possessing strength through Asa,) upa-saxia- (‘ enkindled ’ ), 
saocinavant- (‘ flaming ’ ), and suxra- (‘ red ’ ). Lilce Mi to, 
Vanant, and Sraosa he is aoxto-naman- (‘ whose name is spoken ’ ; 
probably implying that hij worship as a dc'ity receives full 
recognition instead of being veiled under the name of Ala), 
pouru-baesaza- ( ‘ many-healing ’ ; doubtless referring to 
cautery), and raQaeHar- (‘ charioteer ' ). He was likewise an 
Old Persian deity, as is shown not only by the month- 
name already cited, but also by the personal appellations 
'AulUtyp (cf. Elephantine Papyri, 

xxiv, 14), and 'ATpxSdrys (‘given [or, (Veated J by 
Atar ’ ; the (^cpii v^alent of the Avestan Ator,)data of Yt, 
xiii, 102); ^ ATpoTrdrqs: (‘Protected by Atar^; ef. the 

Attarapata of (3ay, Artaxerxes, p. 51, and the Atoropata of 
Yt. xiii, 102) ; and possibly Atrumanu ( ‘ Possessing the Mind 
of Star ’ [?])^ beside such yWestan nanu's as Atorox^aronah 
( ‘ Possessing the Glory of Atar ’).2 

On Iiido-yeythian coins Atar, under the form Ai9PO, appears 
as a bearded deity, clothed in chiton and hiraation, with a 
garland in his right hand and tongs in his left (on gold coins 
of Huviska the garland is replacccl by a hammer), and with 
flames rising from his shoulders. ^ In Mithraism he was identi- 
fied with Hephaistos ; Xenophon equated him both with Hestia 
(Gyropaedia, I, vi, 1 ; VII, v, 57) and with Hephaisto-® (ib. VII, 

v, 22) ; 4 and in Armenia Agathangelus confused him with 
Mi6ra (I, cx, 134) in speaking of th(^ destruction of the temple 


1 Clay, ArtaaDerxes, p. 61 . 

* Justi, Namenbueh, pp. 43, 48, 49, 60, 51, 62, 486. 

3 Stein, Co^i pp. 4-6 and fig. vii; von Sallet, pp. 

200, 207. 

i Ciunont^ TM i, 133 ; Clemen, Nachrichien, p. 89. 
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of Mihr ( Greek text, ‘^H<^*icrTos ), ‘ whom they called son 
of Aramazd at Bagayari6> 

Fire-cults are found in modern Armenia, ^ in the Pamirs,^ 
and among the Ossetes.*^ 

The cla^ical writers abound with allusions to the Iranian 
worship of fire (Herodotus, i, 131 ; Ctesias, frag. 57 ; Strabo, 
j). 732 ; Curtius Rufus, III, iii, 9 ; Phoenix of Colophon, cited 
by Athenaeus, Deipnosophistae, xii, 40 ; Nicolaud Damascenus, 
De virtute et vitio, 29; Lucian, Jupiter tragicus, 42; Maximua 
Tyrius, Philosophia, ii, 14 ; Firmicus Maternus, De errore pro- 
fanarum religionum, 5 ; Pseudo-Clement, Recognitiones, i, 30 ; 
iv, 29 ; Ammianus Marcellinus, XXIII, vi, 34-5 ; Basil, 
Epistolae, cclviii, a'd Epiphanium, 4 ; Evagrius, Historia 
ejcclesiastica, v, 14 ; Priscus, Historia Byzantina, frag. 31 ; 
Johannes Malalas, Chronographia, ii, p. 37), and the same 
statement holds true of the Acts of martyrs.*^ The existence 
of fire-temples ( ) is recorded for Cappadocia 

(Strabo, p. 733), Lydia (Pausanias, V, xxvii, 5-6), Persia 
(Socrates, Historia ecclesiastica, VII,_viii, 7, 11 ; Procopius, 
De bello Persico, II, xxiv, 1-2), and ASarbayjto (Cassiodorus, 
Historia tripartita, xi, 8). They are often mentioned in Acts 
of martyrs® and by mediaeval Arab geographers,^ while ruined 
shrines of this character still exist in Persia®. 

Fire was worshipped together with other elements;® 
it was borne on portable altars (Xenophon, Cyropaediay. 

1 Cumont, TAf i, 104, 140. 

i Abeghian, Volksglauhe, pp. 66-74; Aiianikian, Mythology, pp. 54-8 ; 
Aharonian, pp. 28-34. 

5 C. de Ujfalvy, Les Aryens au nord et au and de V Hindou-Kouch, Pa- 
ris, 1896, pp. 95-7, 329-31 ; J. Biddulph, Tribes of the Hindoo Koosk, 
Calcutta, 1880, p. i08 ; Olufsen, Pamirs, pp. 205-6. 

i M. S. Zaborbwski, Les Peuples aryens d^Asie et d^Europe, Paris^ 
1908, pp. 265-ljr. 

fi e.g.y Delehaye, Actes, pp. 23, 24, 27, etc., ; Braun, Akten, pp. 27 
29, etc. . , 

« AS 1 460 ; Delehaye, Actes, pp. 92, 105, 108 ; Braun, Akten, . 

pp. 122, 129, 139, 140, 143-4. 

7 Le ^trati^, Cediphate, pp. 193, 206, 208, 219, 224, 242, 245, 255, 
256, 271, 341-2, 408, 409, 421-2; Schwarz, /ran, pp. 31, 35, 44, 54, 69 
91, 124, 337, 371, 492, 537, 610,6.30-1, 638, 640, 645, 810-1. 

8 Jackflon, PPP pp. 121, 133-42, 253-61, 281, 302-3, 342-3 ; id., 
Con^ntinople, pp. 90, 89, 215. 

^ Corti^ IV, xiii, 12 ; xiv, 24 ; Epiphanius, Expositio fidei, 

13 ; Deleliayh. Actes, pp. 23, 24, 27, 29, 37, 48, 49, 52, 67, 64, 82-3, 85 ; 
Braun, Akten, pp. 27, 29, 100, 101, 118, 142, 180; Hoffmann, Auszuge, 
pp. 24, 53, 8$. 
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yiii, iii, 12) ; and sacrifice was offered to it by ‘ putting on 
at dry logs without the bark, adoing fat from above : tBen 
they kindle it from below, pouring oil over it, not blowing it, 
but fanning it ; any who have blown it, or have laid a dead 
b^d}. or dung upon fire, they put to death ’ (Strabo, p. 732).^ 
The sacred fire was quenched when the King died , (Diodorus 
Siculus, xvii; 114), and was sometimes incorrectly supposed 
to be regarded as one of the two primal elements, water being 
the other (Vitruvius, De arckitectura, viii, praef. 1 ; Dino, cited 
by Clemens Alexandrinus, Protreptica, V, Ixv, 1 ; Hippolytus, 
Ref utationes, I, ii, 13). 

Firmicus Maternus (De errere profanarum religionuniy 6) has 
a division of fire into male and female, which, despite the later 
bifurcation of fire into adar (sacred fire) and Uas (profane fire),^ 
seems to have been influenced by the feminine gender of the 
Semitic word for ‘ fire ’ (Syriac nura, Arabic In the 

Syriac Ads of Mar *AbMd H^su declares that ‘ fire is no 
daughter of God, but a servant and a handmaid for Kings 
and men of low estate, for rich, poor, and beggars’, and it 
was ‘ a goddess of the Magians In Armenia, likewise, fire 
is held to be the sister of water, who is masculine,^ although 
according to another version they were brothers (Lazar P‘arj)‘i, 
i, 28, 39). 

Atar finds a feminine counterpart in the Scythian Tahiti, 
whom Herodotus (iv, 59) equates with Hestia, but the meaning 
of whose name is quite doubtful.^ The resemblance of Atar 
to the Vedic Agni is too well known to require discussion ; but 
it sliofild be noted that the Tndo-Iranians are the only Indo- 
European peoples who possess real fire-deities, such divinities 


1 For the traditions that Cyrus endeavoured to burn Croesus and four- 
teen Lydians alive (Herodotus, i, 86) and that Cambyses cremated th® 
mummy of Amasis (ib. iii, 16) see Clemen, Nachrichtcn, pp. 60, 66. 

2 Cf . K. M. Kateli, * Adar and Atash in the Pdzand Writings in 
The K. B. Cama Memorial Volume, Bombay, 1900, pp. 239-40. 

Braun, Ahten, pp. 141, 231 ; Hoffmann, Auezu^e, p. 35. Fire also 
appears as feminine in one of the tales of the Arabian Nights (tr. Payn®^ 
vi, 124, 143). 

4 Ananikian, Mythology, pp. 66-7. 

5 Like K. Zeuss, Die Deutschen und ihre Nachbarstamme, 

1837,'p. 286, and K. Miillenhoff, Deutsche Altertumskunde, 4 vols., Berlin^ 
1870-1900, iii, 108, note 4. Schrader, in ERE ii, 35, and' Sprackvef^ 
gleichung, ii, 486, connects Tahiti with the base *tepe-f Ho be * j 
but Hirt, Indogermanen, p. 687, compares it with Oarian rafiat, ' took ^ , 
and Minns, Scythians, pp. 85-6, with Vogul tailt, toot, * fire \ ’ 
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4/' 

as Hestia being hearth -goddesses In his aspect as 

son of Ah lira Mazda Atar perhaps originally represented the 

lightning. 

The five Avestan fires — Borozisavah, Vohu-fryatia, 
Urvazista, Vaziata, and 8p5nista — are separately mentioned 
as worshipful beings in Ys. xvii, 11 ; lix, 11 (ef. also Yt. xiiir 
85 ; Vd. xix, 40). . 


Section D. 

Daena. 

In addition to somewhat vague lists (Ys. i, 13 ; ii, 13 ; viii, 
3 ; xvi, 6 ; Ixxi, 4 ; Yt. xviii, 8), the goddess Daeiia (‘^Religion, 
Bright’ [?]) is mentioned with Hvaro, V'ayu, and Cista (Ys. 
xxii, 24 ; xxv, 5) ; the Ainosa Spontas, 0wasa, Zrvari, Vayu, 
Vata, and ‘ Aroclvl’, (Vd. xix, 13) ; Tiatrya, Vanant, 0wasa, 
Zrvan, Vata, Cista, and the Path (Ny. i, 8) ; the Amosa Spontas 
and the Waters (Yt. ii, 12) ; Sraosa, Rabtiu, Mi9ra, Vata, Afriti, 
etc. (Ys. Ixx, 3) ; Ahura Mazda and Sraosa (VYt. 14) ; and 
Mi9ra. and Rasnu (\^Yt. 52). Tistrya laments the fate which 
awaits Daena, Ahura Mazda, Waters, and Plants if Apaosa 
should conquer and congratulates them when the peril is averted 
(Yt. viii, 23, 29). She^ is the sister of Asi, Sraosa, Rasmi, and 
Mi9ra, and so is the daughter of Ahura Mazda and Armaiti 
(Yt. xvii, 15-6). Wit]} Asi, Parondi, and Zain she watches 
over the welfare of woinen (Ys. xiii, 1) ; slie is identified with 
Arstat (Vsp. vii, 2) ; and the entire sixteenth Yast, though 
called the Den Yast, is devoted to the laudation of Ci^ta, with 
whom Daena is elsewhere associated (Sir. i, 24 ; ii, 24). Her 
companions, who uttemd upon other deitiovs as well, are 
Axsti and Ha;.m-vainti (Yt. xi, 16) ; she guides victoriously 
on the path to Asa (VYt. 42) and prepares the way for Mi9ra 
(Yt. X, 68 ) ; and her Upainana,^ together with Cista, attends 
on the left of Midra’s c^riot, Rasnu being on its right, and 
I)am6i§ Upamana and Atar behind (?) (Yt. x, 126-7). She 
is rich in kine and fodder, wherein she delights (Yt. xiii, 100). 
Bound in fetters, she was released by Vistas pa, who set her 

1 Cf. Maodonell, Mythology , pp. 88-101 ; Hillebrandt, Mythologies 
iii, 157-300 ; Keith, Religion, pp. 154-02; and for the subject generaily^ 
A. IS. Oawley, ‘Fire, Fire-Gods’, in ERE vi, 26-30. For Atar 
see further Dhalla, Theology, pp. 134-7. 

a For the possible meaning of this term as indicating some subsidiary 
quality or aspect see below, p. 143. 
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in the midst as an invincible ruler on high (Yt. xiii, 100). From 
Ahura Mazda Haoma received her; a girdle star-adorned and 
spirit-fashioned (Ys. ix, 20). She is closely associated with 
the ' Wise Lord ’ (Yt. xix, 82), with whom she contracted 
‘ next-of-kin marriage (Ys. xii, 9), whence she has the dis- 
tinctive epithet xPaU^ada^a- and perhaps also rmzdayasnya- 
Mazda -honouring ’ ), This reference to her wifehood receives 
striking illustration from a Cappadocian Aramaic inscription 
of the second century B.o. : ‘‘ This (?) Den-Mazdayasni& 

( Queen (?), the sister and wife 

( SsnnM ) spake thus : 1 am the wife 

of King Bel”, Thereupon Bel spake thus to Den- 
Mazdayasnis : “ Thou, my sister, art very wise and fairer 

than the goddesses ; and therefore I have made thee wife of 
Bel (?)”.’2 Daenas blessing is manifested when she makes 
her abode in the home of the pious, and she is distinguished 
for worth (SIS xxii, 24 ; xxiii, 4). She presides over the 
twenty-fourth day of the mouth (Sir. i, 24 : ii, 24 ; SIS xxii, 
24; xxiii, 4; cf. Bd. xxvii, 24). According to the Hapta^- 
haiti (Ys! xliv, 11), Armaiti wall come to tliosc to whom Ba5na 
is proclainK‘(l, 

Tn tlu^ Pahlavi texts Din, who was the first to appear after 
Vohfiman (Gd. Bd. xxvi, 28), co-operates with TiStar, Satves, 
Vohuman, Aredvlsfir, the Fravasis, H5m, Vat, and Burj to 
execute the commands of Auharmazd regarding rain, and 
she. with Aredvlsur, Vat, and Atar, routs the demons who 
would stay it (Dk. Ill, cxii, 5). She is worn as a girdle by 
Spendarmat (ZS xii, 4-5). Her special foe is the demon 
Xut-dosagih (DD xciv, 2), and she is assooiat(‘(I with Mitro, 
EnSn. Vahram, Vai. and Astat ( VVN v, :{). 


Til the Avesta the chief cxebi.sive epithets of Daena, besides 
tlie twn already mentioned, are ni^asnaiMs- (‘laying w^eapons 
down ’ ), Sraspayaoxdlra- (‘ easting forth the onslaught *), 
vh^nd-vdrdzya- (‘ all-working ’ ), sraota-gaom’ (‘ possessing an 
ear for hearing ’ [?]), and hacat-aaa- (‘having ASa following'). 
She shares ahurya- (‘ associated with Ahura ’ ) with SraoSa 
and the Amosa Spontas ; pdrdQu^fmka (‘ broadly proceeding ) 
with • Aradvi ' ; fradaUgae^a- ( ‘ furthering creatures ’ ) mth 
Aistat, ASa, Ahura Mazda, Sraosa, and Haoma ; maziitu* 
most great ' ) with Ahura Mazda and Mifiira ; and vouru- 

1 Cf. on this type of marriage L. H. Gray, in ERE viii, 456-9, and 
tho references there given. 

2 M. Lidzbarski, in Ephemerifi /tit* mnitiache Epigraphikt i (1902)> 
7-9 ; cf. Moulton, WZp.Wii. 
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rafnah- (‘ wide-reaching ’ ) with Ahura Mazda. It is perhaps 
worth nothing, in view of her close association with the ‘ Wise 
Lord that only she and Dami (^.e., the ‘ Creator ’ , Ahiira 
Mazda) possess an Upamana. 

Besides forming a component of several other Avestan, Pah- 
lavi, and Parsi personal names, the appellative Daena is found 
in the Armeno- Persian Varazden (‘ Professing the Religion 
of the Boar, i.e., Voro^rayna), and probably in Amedines 
(the scribe of Darius III), as well as in the of Aramaic 
incantation-texts.i 

The word daena- is regarded by Bartholomae^ as forming 
two homonyms, one meaning ‘religion’, and the other ‘indivi- 
duality, ego ’ ; but this view is rejected by Persson,^ who, like 
Geldner,4 holds that the two are identical and connected with 
the Avestan base da(y)- (Sanskrit dhl-)y ‘ to see While the 
divine name Daena was undoubtedly felt to be the word daena-, 
‘ religion ’, it would seem, from the deity’s association with the 
celestial divinities Sraosa, MiOra, Rasnu, and Hvaro, and parti- 
cularly from her mention together with Ahura Mazda and 
(Elista, as well as from the description of her as a star- adorned 
girdle, that she was also a heavenly goddess, apparently of 
the sky.® If this be so, her name would seem to be a third 
homonym and to be cognate with the Indo-European base 
"^deie-, ‘ light ’, found in Sanskrit d%-, ‘ to see ' , Greek 
5ecXo?, ‘ brilliant ’ , ‘ plain, clear Latin nun-dinae, 

‘ ninth-days’, Gothic sin-teins, ‘ daily Lithuanian dienct, 
Old Church Slavic dim ‘ day etc.® Originally, ^then, she 
would be ‘ the Bright (Lady) ’. Later identified with Cista (thus 
explaining her epithets niiasTiaih^ and fraspayaoxd^ra- , which 
so strikingly suggest Cista’s hvxii/witaHna and hvayaozda-), she 
may have begun as the ‘ shining ’ sky-goddess, the female 
counterpart of the male sky-god, like the Vedic Dyauh Devi, 
who is thus expressly named in Rig Veda X, lix, 7, and who 
also appears as feminine in 1, xxxv, 6, 7 ; Ivii, 5 ; V, liv, 9; 


1 Justi, Namenbuch, pp. U, 76, 82, 84-5, 131, 154, 172, 181, 213, 347, 
349*50, 357, 490 ; Montgomery, Incantation, xxxii, 2 ; xxxv, 12. 

2 AirWh, coll. 666, 666 ; see also Moulton, EZ p. 266. 

3 Beitrage^ p. 717. 

4 Metrik, p. 2. 

6 Bhalla, Theology, p. 101, however, regards her as ‘religion deified*, 
as does Reichelt, Reader, p. 286. 

6 Cf. Boisacq, Dictionnaire, pp. 77, 168, 169, 182 ; Berneker, Tfor- 
terbuch, i. 253-4 ; Trautmann, Wdrterbuch, p. 66 ; and especially Hirt, 
Vokatimiua, p. 190. 
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Ixiii, 6 ; VI xvii, 9 ; VIII, xx, 6 ; xl, 4 ; IX, x:cvi, 3 ; X, Ixxxviii? 
3 ; cxi, 5 ; while ‘ some call the 8bj (Divam)^ and some the 
Dawn (Usasam) \ Prajapati’s daughter, c>i whom he became 
enamoured (Aitareya Brahmana, hi, 33 ; Sat^patha Br&hmana, 
I, vii; 4 ^). A comparison of Daena with Prajapati’s daughter 
suggests that the Avesta here preserves a fragment of an Iiido- 
Iranian sky-myth in which the sky-goddess united in marriage 
with her father, the Indian Prajapati and the Iranian Ahura 
Mazda. 


Section E. 

Drvaspa. 

Named with Gius TaSan and G5us Urvan (Sir. i, 14), the 
goddess Drvaspa (‘ Possessing Sound Horses ') is celebrated 
in the ninth Yast, which describes her as giving health to cattle, 
friends, and children and as possessing many spies (§ 1), as 
having horses and a car with resounding wheels (§ 2), and as 
receiving sacrifice from Haosya'79ha, Yima, ©raetaona, Haoma, 
Haosravah, ZaraOustra, and Vistaspa for all manner of boons 
{§§ 3-32). Her chief exclusive epithets are drvo-a'pdranayuka- 
(‘ possessing sound children ’), drvO-urva^a- (‘ possessing sound 
friends ’), drvd-pasu- (‘ possessing sound flocks ’), drvo-vardta- 

possessing a sound abode '[ ? J), drvd-staora- {‘ possessing 
sound cattle ’), drvd-staiti- (‘ possessing sound standing '), 
pouru-spaxsti- {' possessing many spies '),flaoni-mardza- (‘touch- 
ing with exuberance ’ [ ? ]), yuxta-aspa- (‘ possessing yoked 

horses ’), varato-ra^a- (‘ possessing a rolling car '), x^ahravwmn- 
(‘ possessing well-being ’), and x^'asaoka- (‘ possessing good 
advantage ’). She shares the epithet BrTitar- (‘ protector ’) 
with Ahura Mazda, and x^anat-daxra- (' possessing resounding 
wheels ’) with Asi ; and like ‘ Arodvi Agi, Ahura Mazda, 
Tistrya, the Fravasis, Vanant, Haoma, and Hapto-iringa, she 
is baeBdzya- (‘healing ’). In the Pahlavi texts the left shoulder 
of the sacrificial victim is her portion (SIS xi, 4), 

In Mithraism Drvaspa was identified with Silvanus and with 
the Gaulish horse-goddess Epona d and another feminine 
rlivinity of horses is found in the Lithuanian Ratainicza (‘ Wheel- 
Possessor ’), whose name is connected with Lithuanian rdtas 
‘ wheel. ’2 The Avestah name has no theophoric equivalent 

1 Cumont, TM i, 147-8, 152 ; see also Holder, Spmchschatz, i, 1447-50 ; 
K. Peter, in Roscher, i, 1286-93 ; Keune, in PW vi, 228-43 { and especially 
H. Hubert, ‘ Le Mythe d’Epona*, in Melanges Ungwlstigities offerU h 
M. J. Vendryes, Paris, 1925, pp. 187-98. 

2 XJsener, Gdtternamcn, p. 100 ; cf. Trautmann, W&rterbuch, p, 238. 

10 
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(Sir. I, 19 ; ii, 19 ; SIS xxii, 19 ; xxiii, 3 ; cf. Bd. xxvii, 24) 
as well as over the first month (Bd. xxv. 20), which recurs in 
Cappadocian as ApTatorriyv, kprava., and several other variants.^ 

In the Pahlavi texts the Fravasis stand in the presence o 
Auharmazd and battle against the Druj (Gd. Bd. xxvi, 35). 
Together with TiStar, Satves, Vohuman, Aredvivsur, Horn, 
Din, Vat, and Burj they execute the commands of Auharmazd 
concerning rain, which they and Burj distribute (Dk. Ill, cxii, 
5), besides helping Tistar to obtain water (Gd. Bd. xxvi, 35). 
They are associated with Sros, Rasn, Astat, and Vai in the 
cult of the dead (SIS xvii, 4) ; and their collective repre- 
sentative, Artai-Fravart, is sent by Auharmazd, together with 
Spendarmat and Aredvivsur, to aid the infant Zaratust (ZS 
xvi, 3). They receive the entrail fat as their portion of the 
sacrificial victim (SIS xi, 4) ; their gift is offspring, and they 
are distinguished for power (ib. xxii, 19 ; xxiii, 3). 

The chief exclusive epithets of the Fravasis in the Avesta are 
mid-ma.^wa- (‘unwaylayable ’), ayo-xaola- (‘possessing metal 
helmets ’), ayd-ver^hra- (‘ possessing metal shields ’), ayd-zaya- 
.(‘possessing metal weapons ’), airime-a^ha^^ (‘ sitting quietly ’), 
ardzaymiU (‘ battling avi-ama- (‘ exceeding strong ’), as-bdrdt- 
(‘ much-bringing ’), dsiid-vrvan- (* possessing successful souls ’), 
nyra-zaosa- (‘ strong-w^illed ’), urvinyant- (‘ crushing ’), uzgdr^ptd- 
drafsa- (‘ possessing banners lifted high ’), xrvisyant- (‘ terrible ’), 
tusnigal- (‘ sitting quietly ’), dardyd-ra.rdman- (‘ long tranquillis- 
ing ’), dasaQavant’ (‘ rich in posst^ssions ’), pdrd()u-yaona- (‘ pos- 
sessing broad places ’), pouru-spa^a- (' possessing many armies ’), 
frascandayanU (‘ destroying ’), hamya- (‘ radiant ’), yaskdVdt- 

making the consummation fof the world] ’), yastd-zayah- 
(‘having wmpons girded on ’), ra^rdfm- (‘calming’), rdvjista- 
(‘ most swift ’), varmUpd^ana- (‘ winning in battle ’), vasd-yaona- 
(‘ possessing abodes at pleasure *), vTiTd^^rayria- (‘ victorious ’), 
Vieira- (‘ deciding ’), vivTiyant- (‘ driving hence ’), v^r^zi- Gasman- 
(‘ possessing energetic eyes ’), sraotanu- (‘ sturdy -bodied ’), 
sraoOra- (‘ hearing ’), zaoydrdU (‘ summons-hearing ’), huddi^ra- 
(‘ possessing good eyes ’), and huyao'na- (‘ possessing good 
places ’). They share with Midra the epithets aiwi^ura- (‘ victo- 
rious round about ’), ardlra- (‘ true ’), gufra- (‘ deep, mysterious ’), 
and hdTdzydsta- (‘ high-girdled ’) ; with MiOra and Cista fra- 
sruta- (‘ famous ’) ; with Tistrya ravd-fraobman- {‘ possessing 
fiWift flight ’ ) ; with Tistrya and Ahura Mazda durae-suha* 

1 J. Marquart, in PhUologus, Iv (1896), 231, note 54, derives Apraiva. 
from Old Persian *vart<ina{ni) for *vartinaniy the pre\^rb fra seeming 
.not to have been used with var- in Old Persian. 
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far-glancing ’) ; with Tistrya, Vayu, and X^ronah uparo- 
kairya- (‘possessing activity on high’); with Ahura 'Mazda, 
Vata, Sraosa, and Haoma v^rdfirajan- {‘ victorious ’) ; with 
Haoma tandiata- (‘ most sturdy *} ; with Sraosa ha^mvardi- 
tivanU (‘ capable of defending ’) ; with A§i x^apara- ( ‘bringing 
welfare ’) ; and with U§ah and Parondi rayu- (‘ swift, light ’). 

Antiochus of Commagene probably refers to his Frava§i 
when, in his inscription at Nimrf|d Day, he ‘ preserves a 
just counterfeit ( fiLfxrjixa. ^Uaiov ) of the immortal thought 
) which ofttimes stood visibly by me as a kindly helper 
'in my kingly endeavours Whether, on the other hand, 
they are the Btol toI ITepcrl^a. yyv AcXdy;^ac7t of Herodotus 
(vii, 53) or the 0€Ot koX ol IlcpcrtXa yyv c^oi/tcs of Xenophon 
(Cyropaedia, II, i, 1 ; cf. yrj<s oiKr]Top€^ kou K-q'^tp.ovt's 

ib. Ill, iii, 22 ; -t^pwes ol XvpLxv ^xovT€<i ib. VIII, hi, 24), 
cis Clemen supposes, ^ is less certain. They were clearly 
known in Media, as is evident from the name borne 

by the father and the son of Dioces, as well as by the 
F^ravartiS who unsuccessfully rebelled against Darius I.^ 

The solution of the etymology of the word Fravasi is far from 
easy. It is evidently composed of fra (‘ before ’) and 
but the latter component may represent an original ^vrUi-^ 
*vr4i-, *rlt4- or Each of these forms may be dqrived 

from any one of a number of bases : (1) *uare~y ‘to cover’, 

in Sanskrit var-, ‘ to cover ’, Avestan \ar~y ‘ to cover ’ (also' 
‘ impregnate ’), Old Church Slavic vr^etiy ‘to shut’, etc., ; ® (2) 

* to see ’, in Greek dpdw, ‘to see’;® (3) ‘to speak’, in 

Sanskrit vrata-, ‘ command’, Avestan urvata-, ‘ ordinance 
Greek ft/aw, ‘ to say’, etc. 'f (4) *uale-^ ‘ to choose’, in Sanskrit 
and Avestan mr-, ‘ to choose’, Latin voloy ‘ to wish ’, etc. ;8 (5) 
^'uele-y ‘ to be hot’, in Gothic wulan, ‘ to boil ’, etc. ; ® (G) *uele- 

1 Moulton, EZ pp. 107-8. 

3 Ncichrichten, p. 81. 

3 Justi, Namenbuchy p. 105 ; for the form of the Old Persian name cf. 
Meillet, Perse, pp. 48, 163. 

^ See Brugmann, Orundrisa, II, i, 166-75, 428-40 ; Walde-Pokorny, 
Wmerbuch, i, 263-88, 293-305. 

6 For further cognates see Walde, Worterhuch, p. 50 ; Muller, Wdrter* 
Ouch, p. 536. 

9 See Boisacq, Dictionnaire, pp. 709-10 ; cf. also Albanian urt^ ‘ 

" prudent * (N. Jokl, Studien zur cdbanesiachen Etymologie und Wortbildumj, 
Vienna, 1911, p. 93). 

7 Walde, p. 820 ; Boisacq, pp., 229-30; Muller, pp. 538-9. 

» Walde, Wdrterbuck, p. 855 ; Muller, WOrterbuch, p. 529. 

9 Feist, Wdrterhuch,^ p, iZ9» 
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‘ to break’, in Latin vello^ ‘ to pluck’, etc.,i identical with (7) 
♦e^e/e-, ‘ to deceive’, in Anglo-Saxon tvH, ' wile*, Lithuanian 
vflimy ‘ deceit’, etc.;^ (8) ‘ to turn’, in Sanskrit val-, 

Greek ctAvw, Latin volvo, ‘ to turn’, etc.: 3 (9) *^ale-, ' to be 
strong in Latin valeo, ‘ to be strong etc.; 4 (lO) 

‘ to turn’, in Sanskrit vart-, ‘ to turn, exist’, Avestan vardt-^ 
Latin verto, ‘ to turn’, Gothic watrpan, ‘to become’, Old Church 
Slavic vrutUiy Lithuanian virsti^ ' to turn etc.; and (11) 

‘ to rule ’ (a i-extension of ' to be strong ’), in Tocha- 

rian Idnt (for ■^yldnt), ‘ ruler’, Old Irish ftaith, ‘ kingdom’, Old 
Church Slavic vlatu^ ‘ giant Lettish vallt, Old Icelandic valda 
Old High German waltan^ ‘ to rule’.^ 

Of the numerous possibilities thus afforded Moultou ^ ju'et'eri ed 
var-^ ‘ to impregnate ’; Soderblom ^ would choose either var-, 
‘ to protect’, or vart-, ‘ to turn’, inclining toward the latter in the 
sense of ‘ ce qui s’en va ’; Bartholomae ^ advanced no solution ; 
Justi ^ held that vart-^ " to be,’ w^as the most probable cognate. 

It would appear that the choice must lie between ^'pra-var-ii 
or ^pra-vart4-i each of which may be euthor a verbal abstract or 
an agent.io Jn Sanskrit pra-vart means, inter alia, ‘ to come 
forth, arise, happen, continue, exist’; and Pahlavi vastan^ like its 
Modern Persian equivalent gastan, signifies ‘to become* as 
well as ‘ to turn ’ (cf. also Sanskrit pravartaka-, ‘ making 
manifest, causing’, pravrtti-,' manifestation, origin, activity).’ 
Comparison may further be made with Latin vertor, ‘ to be 

engaged in, to be’, Lithuanian pavirMl, ‘ to become something, 
to transform oneself into something', and especially Gothic 

I Walde, W6rterbt4ch, pp. 813-4 ; Muller, Wortorbuch, p. 630. 

3 Falk-Torp, Wdrierhttch, i>. 1406 ; Trautmunu, SprachdenJcmalerr 
p. 409 ; id. WdrterbiMh, p. 354. 

Boisacq, pp. 224-5 ; Walde, pp. 85i)-7 ; Muller, pp. 529-30. 

4 Walde, Wdrt&rbuch, p. 804 ; Muller, W orierbudi^ p. 518. 

^ Walde, Wofterhuch, pp. 824-5; Feist, Wbrterbuch, pp. 417-8. 

EZ pp. 270-1. 

7 Lb 8 FrameiSt pp. 66-8. 

^ AirWb. col. 995. 

^ Zendsprachef p. 199 ; in Namevhmh, p. 105 (so also in GirP ii, 411 ; 
ef. A. V. W. Jackson, Aveata Reader, Stuttgart, 1893, p. 80), he prefers 
var-, ‘ to choose ’ (cf. Jackson, Zoroastrianism, p. 59). 

10 Brugmaim, Orundriss, II, i, 167, 428 ; cf. also Lindner, Nominal- 
bildtmg, pp. 65-7, 76-9 ; Bajrtholomae, in OirP i, 102-3 ; Hirt, Handbvdh, 
pp. 398-9; Lindsay, Lalin, pp. 338-9, 340-2 ; Leskien, Bildung, pp. 
84-9, 395-406; Mikloaich, Qrammatik, ii, 63-9, 165-9. 

II The word pravrtti- cannot be compared directly with /ra4»a«i-, since 
the Sanskrit term would give ^fravaraHi- in Avestan (cf. Sluiskrit krtU-, 
‘a cutting*, from haft-: Avestan kgraiti-). 
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Jraimir^an, ^Kdra^i^upoixaL (2 Tim. iii, 8), frawardjan, 
a^xviCm ^ (Matt, vi, 16, 19), (3 Cor. vii, 2), frmvardeim, 

^ oAc 9/305 ’ (1 Tim. vi, 9), as well as Old lcela>ndic fyrir-verpa , ' to 
vanish ^ Old Saxon far^wert^an, Anglo-Saxon for-tveorpan, 
Old High German far-werdan, f to perish’. 

To summarise the argument here set forth, the Fravasis 
were originall 3 ^ *pra-vit-a -Qs (Indo-European * pro- ufte-i-es)^ 

‘ those who existed before’, i.e. the ancestors. Later they 
became guardian spirits, either because beneficent ancestors 
were naturally regarded as prote^ctive, or because the term was 
combined with a homonymous "^pro-uT-te i-es, ‘ protectors’, 
from the base "^'uare-, ‘ to cover’, which would likewise give the 
Avestan form fravasayah (cf. Sanskrit pm-var- to ward off ’).i 
The theory of a contamination of two homonyms seems best to 
fit all the requirements. 2 

Whatever etymological explanation be accepted, the Fravasis 
obviously belonged primarily only to human beings, their 
extension to the divine world being due to that analogy which 
ha»s ever led man to shape the gods in his own image. They 
find at least })artial counterparts in the Indian pitdras (‘fathers ’) 
and the Homan mane^, as well as in the Lithuanian Giilbi 
Dewos, the guardian spirit of each individual.^ 

Section O, 

Ciu.s Ukvan. 

In the Gadas (Ys. xxviii, J)Zara^ustra prays for the works of 
Spvmta Mainyu to please Vohu Manahand G^uh Urvan (‘ Soul of 
the Kine ’), and the latter makers complaint against Aesma and 

1 Cf. e.g. Sanskrit varuidr-, vdraka-, ‘ defender AvesUin paiH-vdra- 
(Sanskidt parivdra-), ‘protection, wall’, tidravdra-, ‘helmet’, and 
especially jra-vdra- (Sanskrit pravdra-)^ ‘ bastion Greek ip^w, 

‘ to protect *, os, ‘protector, chief, king,’ Welsh gwavyr^ ‘hero,* 
Gothic war jam, ‘to defend etc. (J3oisacq, Dictiontiaire,^ p}). 285-6, 328), 

2 Tiele {Religion^ ii, 260, note 2, 262) also Buspet:t.ed a confusion between 
two classes of spirits who derived their names respectively from *were-, . 
‘ to cover, protect’, and *uele-, * to turn, roll’. 

5 6f. W. Oaland, Altindischer Ahnetwult, Ixiyden, 1893 ; Bergaigiie, 
Religion, i, 92-100, 133-5 ; Hillebrandt, Mythologie, iii, 413-23 ; Keith, 
Religi<m, pp. 425-32; A. C. Pearson, ‘ Heroes and Hero-Gods (Greek 
..and Roman)’, in JSRE vi, 652-6; J. B. Carter, ‘Ancestor-Worship 
and Cult of the Dead (Roman) ’, ib. S, 461-6 ; L. R. Farnell, Greek Hero 
CuLta and Ideas of Immortality, Oxford, 1921; Mo^, MyUtologie, 
pp. 20-34 ; MaeCullodh, BeU^n, pp. 165-70 ; Mdchal,t Mythology^ 
pp. 233-9 ; XJsenor, OdUemamen, p. 91 ; Sehrader, ‘ Ahnenkultua *, in 
EL 2d ed., i, 18-38, and in ERE ii, 16-31. For traces, of Armeniiin 
4 nioeBtor'«ulte see Aharonian, Croy<mc€s, pp, 60-8. 
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the oppression to which the ox is subjected (xxix, 1); while in 
the Hapta'J^haiti (Ys. xxxix, 1) honour is given to him as well 
as to G5us Tasan. 

In the Younger Avesta he is usually mentioned after G^us 
Tasan (Ys. i, 2 ; Ixx, 2 ; Vsp. ix, 5 ; Sir. i, 14 ; FW vi, 1) ; but he 
is also listed with X^aronah, Mah, and Tistrya (Ys. xvi, 4), or 
with Hvaro, Mah, Tistrya, Satavaesa, the Stars, Vanant, and 
Drvaspa (Sir. ii, 11-14), and is named on an equality with Voro- 
^rayiia ( Yt. xiv, 54) or with the souls and Fravasis of the earliest 
adherents of the religion (Ys. xxvi, 4). He presides over the 
fourteenth day of the month (Sir. i, 14 ; ii, 14 ; SIS xxii, 14; 
xxiii, 2 ; cf. Bd. xxvii, 24), is a protector of animals, and is 
distinguished for swiftness (SIS xxii, 14 ; xxiii, 2). In the 
Pahlavi texts, furthermore, Gdsurun, an auxiliary of Vohuman, 
is the soul of the primeval ox, and his function is to nourish 
the world (Gd. Bd. xxvi, 9, 11 ; Bd. iv, 1-5). He was a friend of 
Keresasp, whose soul he refused to allow to enter hell (Dk. 
IX, XV, 3 ; SBE xviii, 380). 

Moulton suggested ^ that GSus Urvan bears the same relation 
to cattle that the Fravasis sustain toward mankind ; while 
Haug 3 held that he was ‘the universal soul of earth, the cause of 
all life and growth. . . .for the earth is compared to a cow'> and 
Tiele,4 regarded him as an old creator-god later specialised as 
the creator of cattle. 

The association of G5us Urvan with celestial deities and with 
Vore<9rayna must, however, cause some hesitation in accepting 
either of these explanations. The bull and the cow also figure as 
celestial beings in the Rig Veda. A cow dwells in the house of 
Apaxb Napat (II, xxxv, 7) ; Aditi is a cow (I, cliii, 3, etc.), as is 
Indra’s mother (IV, xviii, 10 ; cf. X, cxi, 2 ); Vayu is associated 
(I, cxxxiv, 4) with the ‘ nectar-yielding ’ (mhardugha) cow made* 
by the Rbhus (I, xx, 3 ; cx, 8 ; clxi, 3, 6, 7 ; IV, xxxiii, 4, 8 ; 
xxxiv, 9 ; cf. ?ilso yi, xlviii, 11 ; VIII, i, 10 ; X, Ixix, 8) ; the 
Maruts are the children of Rudra by the cow Prsni (II, xxxiv, 2 ; 
V, lii, 16 ; lx, 5 ; VI, Ixvi, 3), who is usually interpreted as the 
rain-cloud ; ^ and these clouds are regarded as cows. • In 

I See further below, p. 82. 

8 EZ p. 346, note 6 ; of. E. W. West, in SBE v, 20, note 2. 

3 Essays, p. 148; cf. pp. 165, note], 202, 297, and Dhalla, Theology^ 
pp. 44-5, 126-6. 

4 Mdigion, ii, 133-4. 

6 Cf. MaodoneU, Myifwiogy, pp. 78, 80, 125 ; Keith, Edigion p. 198*^ 
Hillebxmndt, MyiMogie, iii, 306-8, however, interprets her as the dark 
half of the year..,, \ - 

B Macdonel!« Myihology^ .gig* 10, 12* 
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the Atharva Veda (X, x, 4, 6-8, 10-1, 14-5, 20) the cow ha® a 
thousand streams ; her spouse is Parj^nya ; her: teats are light- 
nings ; she has given water, cultiyated fields, dominion, and food, 
but Indra deprived her of her milk, which is kept in three 
vessels in the firmament ; she has united with the wind and the 
sun ; and from her teats the rays were born. The gods ar^ 
frequently termed bulls in the Big Veda : Indra (X, cxi, 2), 
Agni (X, viii, 1), Budra (II, xxxiii, 4, 8, 15), Soma (IX, ii, 6, 
etc,), Parjanya (V, Ixxxiii, 1, etc.), and Dyaus (I, clx, 3 ; V, xxxvi, 
5 ; Iviii, 6)^. Furthermore, the appropriateness of the association 
of G»us Urvan with Varo&ra 7 na is confirmed by the latter’s in- 
carnation as a bull (Yt. xiv, 7). 

All possibilities considered, it appears most probable that 
G9u§ Urvan represents some celestial phenomenon associated with 
Verodrayna- Indra ; and this manifestation seems most likely to 
have been the storm-wind. GSu§ Urvan ‘ howled ’ (raostd) and 
‘ lamented ' (garzld ; Bd. iv, 1, 4 ; cf. ZS iii, 1,3); but he also 
protects cattle (SIS xxii, 14 ; cf. the Pahlavi Rivayat trans- 
lated by West, in SBE xviii, 380) and nourishes the world (Bd. 
iv, 5 ; Gd. Bd. xxvi, 11). 

It may be suggested that GSuS Urvan was the Iranian counter- 
part of the terrible Vedic Budra, whose name—- at least to the 
Indians^— meant ‘ He who howls’, an etymology which may help 
to explain the rather curious fact that the ‘ Soul of the Kine ’ also 
‘ howled As G5u§ Urvan came to protect cattle, so Rudra^ 
malevolent to them (RV I, cxiv, 8, 10 ; VI. xxviii, 7 ; AV XI, 
ii. 21 ; VS xvi, 3, 47), is besought to watch over them (RV I, 
xiiii, 2, 6 ; cxiv, 1; AV XI, ii, 9, 21 ; VS xvi, 4) and later 
receives the epithet Pasupati (‘ Cattle-Lord ’), which ‘ is doubt- 
less assigned to him because unhoused cattle are peculiarly ex- 
posed to his attacks and are therefore especially consigned to hi» 
care’ 3 (cf. AV XI, ii, 2, 5, 9, 11, 19 ; VS xi, 28, 40, etc.) 

' The celestial nature of the Ox further explains why the moon 
contains his semen, and he is doubtless the ‘ sole-created 
Ox ’ {gav aevd-data) of Yt. vii, 0; Sir. ii, 12. In the Pahlavi 
texts this ox is killed by Ahriman, and from bis body come 


1 Cf. in general Macdonell, Mythology, pp. 150-1. 

2, Macdonell, Mythology, p. 77. 

3 ib p. 75 ; for Budra ip general see ib. pp. 74-7'; Keith, Heligion, 
pp 142-50 ; Hillebrandt, Mythologie, ii, 181-208. This identification seems 
more plausible than one with the Maruts, though they are particularly 
as<AOciated with Indra (MacdoneU, pp. 67, 60, 80-1) or with Prani. 


11 
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grain, healing plants, and cattle (Bd. iii, 14, 17-8 ; iv, 1-2 ; x, 
1-3 ; xiv, 1-3 ; xxvii, 2 ; ZS ii, 6-7 ; iii, 1 ; ix, 1-8; Dk. VII, ii, 67). 
One may perhaps question; however, whether Ahriman was the 
one who slaughtered the ox in the original version of the myth. 
Moulton has draw^n attention ^ to implied attacks upon Mi Ora as 
taiiroctonous and upon Haoma in Ys. xxxii, 10, 14 ; and it may 
be suggested that as Vohu Manah replaced Mi Ora in the GaOris,^ 
so, with tlic increasing sanctity of kine and the restoration of 
Mi Ora to his ancient place of honour, Ahriman was substituted for 
him in his taiiroctonous aspect. ^ As early as the GaOas, then, 
we may have (Ys. xxix ; cf. xliv, 20 ; li, 14) not merely a protest 
against nomad onslaughts on herds, but also a veiled polemic 
on the Mithraic slaying of the Bull. If this be correct, the 
myth of the tauroctonous MiOra, so profoundly discussed by 
Oumont,^ is far more ancient than is generally supposed. 

It is even possible that, if this interpretation of G^us Urvan as 
the celestial bull originally slain by MiOra, rather than by 
Ahriman, be valid, we have at least a partial explanation of 
the primal meaning of the myth of the tauroctonous MiOra. 
Though we have ventured to see in Gins Urvan — and, we may 
add, in what was probably his earliest form, the 'sole-created ox’ — 
the Iranian counterpart of the Vedic Rudra, one must remember 
that; terrible as the Indian deity is, he has a beneficent aspect.^ 
The storm-cloud not only devastates, it also fertilises < and 
when the torrential rains have ended and the sun shines forth, 
earth blooms with vegetation and animal life rejoices. The 
storm-cloud vanquished by the sun, and nature’s palingenesis — 
such would seem to be the meaning of the Ox slain by Mi9ra, 
while from the slaughtered Bull new life comes to the world. 
Though the m 3 rth possesses partial counterparts in India, its 
developed form would appear to be peculiarly Iranian ; and its 
earliest version, we may suggest, was preserved by Mithraism, 
wherea.3 the Avestan form, by its substitution of Ahriman, is an 
obscuration which would render the legend well-nigh unintel- 
ligible were it not for a few scattered allusions w hich escaped 
the notice of reformers and redactors. 


1 EZ pp. 72, 129, 140, 357, note 1. 

3 See above, pp. 35 7. 

8 A similar ^ggestipn is advanced by Cumont (TM i, 180), although 
he supposes Mi/9 a to have been substituted for Ahriman, the reverse of 
the development suggested by the present writer. 

4 TM i, 166-72, 179-88, 305-6. 

8 Maodonell, Mythology, p. 76 ; Keith, Religion, p. 143. 
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Sectiofi H, 

Haoma. 

This divinity, the counterpart of the Indian Soma and the 
'Subject of exhaustive discussion by many scholars, ^ is not men-- 
tioned by name in the GaOas, since his cult was deeply disap- 
proved by Zara6ustra,2 although there are a number of un- 
favourable veiled allusions to him and to his worship (Ys. xxix, 
1 ; xxxii, 10, 12, 14 ; xlviii, 10 ; li, 4). 

In the Younger Avesta Haoma is celebrated in the ninth, 
tenth, and eieventh Has of the Yasna. Blessings attend on those 
who brew him (Ys. ix, 3-13, 17-23, 27 ; xi, 10) ; he drives foes 
afar (Ys. ix, 24, 28-32 ; x, 6) ; he belongs to the righteous, not to 
the wicked (Ys. x, 16) ; and he curses with sterility those who 
fail to do him honour (Ys. x, 15 ; xi, 3, 5-6). He possesses heal- 
ing remedies (Ys. x, 7, 9 ; Vsp. ix, 1-2) which are associated with 
the bliss of Vohu Manah (Ys. x, 12) ; and he is the only drink 
which does not intoxicate (Ys. x, 8 [cf. 14] ; Yt. xvii, 5) but 
fills his worshippers with joy, making the pauper feel rich (Ys. 
x, 13). It was he who gave Daena to Ahura Mazda as a girdle 
decked with stars and made by spirits (Ys. ix, 26) ; and he grew 
primarily on Haraiti (Elburz). There he offered sacrifice to 
SraoSa, Drvaspa, and Mi9ra (Ys. x, 10 ; Ivii, 19 ; Yt. ix, 17 ; x, 
88), and from that height holy birds bore him everywhere, to 
the Iskata Upairi-Saena and the Staro-Sara mountains, from 
the lofty mountain-wall to the white-gleaming mountains 
(Ys. X, 10-11).^ Thus Haoma grows chiefly on the mountains 
(Ys. X, 3-4 ; cf. 17) ; and the southern wind flies from Vouru- 
kasa to his paths (Yt. viii, 33). He furthers Asa (Ys. viii, 9), 
who accompanies him (Ys. x, 8 ; Yt. xvii, 5). The portion of 
the sacrificial victim due him is the cheeks, the tongue, and the 
left eye (Ys. xi, 4-5 ; SIS xi, 4). Zara^iistra honours him 
(Ys. ix, 16-21) ; and one passage (Ys. xi, 3), in which he curses 
those who ‘ with old him when brewed, like a thief worthy of 

1 Spiegel, PeriodCf pp. 168-78, and EA i, 432-4; ii, 114-6; Geiger, 
OK pp. 152-3, 230-1, 470-2 ; Tiele, Religion, ii, 234-40 ; Dhalla, Theology^ 
pp. 119-22 ; J. J. Modi, ‘Haoma in the Avesta ’ , in his AnthropologicqH^ 
Papers, i (Bombay, 1911 [?]), 225-43, and 7'h'e Religious Ceremoniew 
and Customs of the Parsc.es, Bombay, 1922, pp. 300-16. For the Indian 
Soma see Macdonoll, Mythology, pp. 104-16, and the referexices there 
given, to which Keith, Religion, pp. 166-72, may now be added. 

3 Moulton, EZ pp. 71-3, 358, note I ; 379, note 8. 

3 The ‘ lofty mountain-wall ’ is probably Elburz ; the ‘ white-gleaming 
mountains’ are perhaps the western Hindu-Ku^ and Ghoraband, noxtll 
..of Kabul (Bartholomae, AirWb. coil. 398, 1699). 
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death may perhaps be interpreted as a protest against the baw 
placed upon him in the Gadas. 

In the Pahlavi texts H5m co-operates with TiStar, Satves, 
Vohuman, Aredvivsur, the FravaSis, Din, Vat, and Burjf in 
executing the commands of Auharmazd concerning rain (Dk.. 
Ill, cxii, 5) ; and he also collaborates with TiStar,^ together with 
Vohuman and Burj (Bd. vii, 3 ; ZS vi, 3). 

The chief Avestan epithets peculiar to Haoma are aSavazah- 
{‘ furthering Asa ’), huxraiu- ( ‘ possessing good wisdom ’), and 
/pouru-aardla- (‘ possessing many sorts ’), the last of which im- 
plies that Haoma was not a single specific plant. He alone is 
zantu^paiti- (‘ lord of the district ’) ; but he shares with Atar the 
epithet nmand- paiti- {^ lord of the house *) ; he and Midra are 
dai^hu-paiti- (‘ lord of the land ’) and vispaiti- (‘ lord of the vil- 
lage ’) ; and these two, like ‘ Aredvi are andhita- {' undefiled 

In Mithraism Haoma was identified with Bacchus,^ and he is 
doubtless the o/xw/xt offered to the underworld -god (Plutarch,. 
De laide et Osiride, 46). ^ On the other hand, his appellation is 
almost wholly lacking in Iranian proper names. 3 In two Ara- 
maic papyri of Elephantine, dating from 459 B.o., the name 
niDin ( Given by Haoma cf. Sanskrit Somadatta) occurs ; ^ 
but other supposed instances, as the of Esther iii, 1, 

etc.,® and the Saka Haumavarga of the Old Persian inscriptions 
(NR- a, 25),® are too doubtful to be cited in this connexion. 

The nature of Haoma as a divinity is too thoroughly establish- 
ed to require detailed discussion. 

1 Cumont, TM i, 146-7. ~~ 

2 See Moulton, EZ pp. 399-400 ; Clemen, Nachnchten, pp. 158-60. 

3 Cf. Justi, Namenbuch, p. 1 26. 

4 Cowley, Papyri, C (=9), 2 ; D (r=8), 2 (pp. 22, 23, 26, 27). 

6 The meaning ‘ Given (or. Created) by Haoma ’ is proposed by Benfey 
Monatsnamen, p. 199, and by St. Clair Tisdall, in Jewish Quarterly 
Review, new series, iv (1913), 101, but is highly uncertain (Septuagint 

'ApahdOov and variants). For other views see Brown, Lexicon, 
p. 241 ; L. B. Paton, A Critical and Excgctical Commentary on the Book 
oj Esther, Edinburgh, 1908, p. 69, and in Old> Testament and Semitic Studies 
in Memory of William Rainey Harper, Chicago, 1909, ii, 16, 47 ; P. Jensen, 
cited by Justi, Namenbuch, p. 126 ; Scheftelowitz, Arisches, i, 43. 

8 So Tolman, Lexicon, p. 131 ; but see Hillebrandt, Mythologie, is 
102-3 ; Justi, Geographic, ii, 22 ; Moulton, EZ p. 73 ; and the reference, 
given by Bartholomae, AirWb, col. 1736. The reading may equally 
well be Humavarka (the Babylonian version has Umurga, and the 
Elamitic has Umurka). They were the 'Apvpyioi of Hero- 

dotus vii, 64, and lived in the region corresponding to the modern- 
B&daxlan and Tuxaristan, i.e, outside the haoina-area* 
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Section /, 

HvARa:. 

The nature of Hvara (‘ Sun ’) is too obvious to require 
establishment. The sixth Yast, written in his honour, states 
that he purifies the earth and all things therein, which otherwise 
the demons would destroy ; and that whosoever venerates him 
venerates Ahura Mazda and every other sacred being, these 
words being repeated in the first Nyaisn, also composed in 
praise of the sun. He is repeatedly mentioned in the Avest^a. 
He is the fairest of Mazda’s forms (Ys. xxxvi, 6) and is his eye 
(Ys. i, 11 ; Ixviii, 22), just as the Vedic Surya is the eye of Mitra 
and Variina (RV I, cxv, 1 ; VI, li, 1 ; VII, Ixi, 1 ; ixiii, 1 ; X, 
xxxvii, 1 ; cf. I, 1, 6).i His chariot is led by B^my^l (Yt. 
X, 143) ; demons work only after he has set (Yt. iv, 8) ; and he, 
like Moon and Stars, goes on his path through the glory of the 
Fravasis, who showed them these ways whereas hitherto they 
had remained stationary (Yt. xiii, 16, 57). Hvaro presides 
over the eleventh day of the month (Sir. i, 11 ; ii, 11 ; SIS 
xxii, 11 ; xxiii, 2 ; cf. Bd. xxvii, 24). His blessing frees the 
righteous from suspicion, and he is distinguished for powers of 
observation (SIS. xxii, 11 ; xxiii, 2), while repentance should 
be made before the Sun and Mitro, the Moon and the Fire of 
Auharmazd (MX liii, 8). 

Hvaro’s only Avestan epithets, apart from (‘ shining 

whence the usual Modern Persian word for ‘ sun xursid)^ are 
amdsa- immortal ’) and raeva- (‘ radiant ’), which are exclu- 
sively his ; and aurvat-aspa- (' possessing swift horses ’), which 
he shares w ith ApaMin Najiat. 

One of the chief Old Persian deities was ‘^HAtos (Herodotus, i, 
131 ; Strabo, p. 732 ; of. Evander [toward the end of the third 
century b.c.] as cited by Zenobius, ’ Ettito/x// Ik rwvTxpptov Kod 
Ai^vpov TTQLpoipulv, V, 78 ; Aristides [in the reign of Antoninus 
Pius], Apologia, vi, 1), to whom prayer was made by Xerxes 
•(Herodotus, vii , 54), Mi6ira and Fire often being conjoined with him 
in invocation (Curtius Rufus, IV, xiii, 12 ; cf. xiv, 24). He had 
sacred horses (Xenophon, Anabasis, IV, v, 35 ; Curtius Rufus^ 
III, iii, 11 ; Ovid, Fasti, i, 385-6 ; Justin, I, x, 5 ; Philostratus, 
Vita Apollonii, i, 31) and a chariot (Xenophon, CyropaeMaf 
VIII, iii, 12 ; Dio Chrysostom, Orationes, xxxvi, 39) ; while 

1 Cff. Macdonnell, Mythology, pp. 23, 30; Keith, Religion, pp. 96, 104t 
For the Iranian deity see Dhalla, Theology, pp. 126-7, 241 ; and im 
-Israces of solar cult in Armenia cf. Abeghian, Volkaglaube, pp. 41-7 ; 
Ananikian, Mythology, pp. 47, 49-52 ; Aharonian, Croyan<se«,pp. 36-41# 
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Flavius Vopiscus (Aurelianus, v, 5) even speaks of a temple^ 
and of a royal priestess of the 8un. It was forbidden to expose 
the person before sun or moon (Pliny, Historia naturalis, 
XXVIIT, vi, 69), and ‘ white leprosy ’ was regarded as 
punishment for sin against the sun (Herodotus, i, 138). 
Procopius (De hello Persico, T, iii, 20) alludes to worship of 
the rising sun, which w^as one of the principal requirements 
laid upon Christian martyrs (Sozomen, Historia ecclesiastica, 
IT, ix, 5 ; X, 3).i 

Hvaro, whose Sanskrit etymological equivalent is svdr- (‘ sun ’), 
finds his Indian counterpart in the Vedic Surya,^ and the cult of 
the sun-god was once clearly of great importance in India,^ 
w^here, at a later period, the Iranian cult was introduc- 
ed, ^ the belief that the sun-god healed leprosy even forming the 
traditional motive for the composition of Mayura’s Siiryasataka.'* 

The sun was one of the principal objects of Scythian worship 
under the name 0;.ro(n'/uos (Herodotus, iv, 59) or, as Hesychius 
writes it, ToiTocrvpo^Sj perhaps for "^'foiroavpo^ to which may 
be added the variants OiTooKvpo^s in manuscripts of Herodotus and 
Toyyoavpos in Origen {Contra Celsum, vi, 39).*^ The meaning is 
wholly uncertain. Marquart^ explains it as for gae^ii-snra-, 

1 Sefe also Doiehaye, pp. 23, 24, 27, 29, 37. 42. 47, 48, 49, 51! 

52, 57, 58, 64, 75, 82, 85, 86, 89, 90, 95, 96, 98, 99, 1 J 3 ; HotTnmnn, A u.r?ziUjv'> 
pp. 24, 29, 51, 53, 75. 88 ; Hmun, Ahtaiy y)p. ], 2, 22, 27, 30, 42, 66, 67* 
100, 101, 111, 118, 142, 1.52, 167, 170, 182. 

3 See Macdonell, Mythology, pp. ,30-2; Kcitli, Religion, pp. 104-5. 

3 R. G. Bhandarkar, Vaittnavim). Saivlsrn Minor Religions Sysunns' 
Strasbourg, 1913, pp. 151 -.3. 

R. G. Bhandarkar, Vaisnewls'm, &ai riant ond Minor Religious Systetns 
Strasbourg, 1913, pp. 153-5; of. also A. Weber, ‘fiber die Magavyakti 
des Krisbnadasa Mi^ra ’, in RBAW 1879, pp. 44 6-88, and ‘fiber zwe 
Parteiscbriften zu Gunsten der Maga, resp. (^'akadvipiya Brahmana 
ib. 1880, pp. 27-78 ; T. Bloch, ‘ Bine indische ^’^ersion der iranischon 
Sage voii Sam’, in ZdmG Ixiv (1910), 733-8; E. W. Clark, ‘ {^akadvipa 
and ^vetadvipa ’, in JAGS xxxix (1919), 209-42 ; W. Kirfol, Die 

Kosmographie der Indcr, Bonn, 1920, pp. 101, 103, 114, 120, 130. 

5 G. P. Quackenbos, The Sanskrit Poems of Mayiir a. New York, 1917^ 
pp. 23-4, 26-7, 29-30, 31-2, 35-8. 

^ For initial y 31 E in Hesychius see G. Meyer, Orieckische Grammatiky^ 
Leipzig, 1896, pp. 314-5; (4. N. Hatzidakis, Einleitung in die neugrie^ 
chische Granitnatiky do*. 1892, pp. 116-8. 

1 PhilologxiSy Supplement band x (1905), 90. 

® An inscription purporting to have been found in Italy to :^[€]A[^r»y] 
OiTOCTKvpq, Kocl ’AiroXAwv[i] OiTOaKipM is regarded as spurious (Corpw*- 
Inscriptionum Graecaruniy xiv [Berlin, 1890], 114*), For the relation^ 
of Hv€tr» to Xvarenah both etymologically and mythologically see- 
below, p. 128. 
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‘ herd-mighty ’ ; assuming an initial it might conceivably 
be connected with the obscure Sanskrit vHarm- { if for *voito- 
no-), ‘ reward so that the god would be ‘ reward-mighty 
or if it really began with 0, one might possibly combine it with 
Avestan aeta-, ‘ shining and aura-, ' mighty Obviously no 
conclusion can be reached with the material at hand. 


Section J. 

Mah. 

Mah (‘ Moon the lunar god, is celebrated in the seventh 
Yast, which is practically identical with the third NyaiSn ; but 
the only important statement which it contains is that he is the 
abode of the AmaSa Spontas, who thence ‘ apportion glory to 
the earth created by Ahura ’ ( Yt. vii, 3=Ny. iii, 5). The 
Pahlavi gloss on Ny. iii, 1, states that Mah is formed from Vohu- 
nian, and from Mah Gosurun is shaped ; and also ( § 4) that the 
waxing moon ‘ accepts deeds and merit of the earthly beings, 
and the reward and recompense of the heavenly beings wdiile 
in its waning ‘ it consigns the deeds and merit to the heavenly* 
beings, and reward and recompense to the earthly beings 
adding (57) that the epithet IsUivant- (‘ wealth -possessing ’) 
means that ' it gives fecundity to cattle and saohmant- 
(‘ advantageous ') that ‘ it gives fruition to water-plants 

Mah is frequently mentioned in lists of celestial divinities 
(Ys. i, ] 1, H» : ii, 1 i : cf. xvi, 4 ; Ixxi, 9 ; (H. iii, 6 ; Yt. x, 145 ; 
xii 33 : Sir. i, 12 ; ii, 12). Like sun and stars he goes in his path 
through the glory of the Fravasis, who have revealed this road 
(Yt. xiii, 10, 57) ; with these celestial bodies he speeds the righte- 
ous soul on its way to paradise (Yd. vii, 52) ; and he rises above 
Haraiti on the path created by Mazda, in the place appointed 
by the divinities (Vd. xxi, 9). He presides over the twelfth day 
of the month ( 8Ir. i, 12 ; ii, 12 ; SIS xxii, 12 ; xxiii, 2 ; cf. 
Bd. xxvii, 24). 

• In the Pahlavi texts repentence must be made before the Sun 
and Mitro, the Moon and the Fire of Auharmazd (MX liii, 8) ; 
and Mah grants an assistant to champions, being himself a note- 
w’orthy protector (SIS xxii, 12; xxiii, 2). Weal is transmit- 
ted by Mitr(>, aided by S6k, from the world on high through Idili 
to Aredvivsfir, who delivers it to heaven (spihr), and so to eartli 
(Gd. Bd. xxvi, 13). The right eye of the sacrificial victim i» 
Mah’s portion (SIS xi, 4), but he is injured by the gasse of 
menstruous woman (AVN Ixxii, 6). 
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The chief Avestan epithets peculiar to Mah are afnahvantr- 
(‘ rich in possessions ’), Istavant- (‘ wealth -possessing ^),gao6i^ra- 
possessing the seed of the kine ’), baesaza- healing ’), 
sdokaimnt- advantageous ’), and zairimydvant- (‘ possessing 
[fixed] abode ') ; with Tistrya, Mi9ra, and Xvaronah he shares 
yaoxUvmni- ( ‘ skilful ’ ), and varddahvant- {' energetic ’) with 
Tistrya and Xvaronah. 


Tn Old Persian proper names Mah(i) forms a component iii 
Mxldrx'i or (“ Given [or, Created] by Mali ') as well 

as in the Thracian (' Mighty through Mali '),i other 

theophorous appellations of interest in this connexion being 
Mahafrid (' Blessing of , Mah ’), Mahbacai (‘ Possessing the Arm 
of Mah ’), Mahb5S (‘ Having One’s Mind on Mah ’), Mahduxti 

Daughter [Given by] Mah ’),2 Mahyar (‘ Friend of Mah ’), 
Mahmat (‘ Wise through Mah ’), Mahpanah (‘ Protected by 
Mah ’ ; cf. Mscti^arrys), Mahsad (‘ Rejoicing in Mah ’), Mahvin- 
dat (‘ Found by Mali ’), Motipovldv-q^s (’ Having Salvation 
through Mah ’) and M.oLi<t>xpyo<i (‘ Having Fortune through 
Mah ’)». 

Herodotus states (i. 131) that the moon was one of the ehief 
objects of Persian worship (cf. 8trabo, p. 732 : Kvander, cited b^y 
Zenobius, ’ErTtrojury Ik tojv Txppztoif kxi At^vpov TTXpotpuTti, V, 78 ; 
Aristides, Apologia, vi, 3 ; Fpiphanius, Exposiiio fidei, 13) ; 
and his adoration was occasionally required of (’lirLstian martyrs, ^ 
especially as he was considercnl a son of HormTzd.*^^ in Mith- 
raism the moon was identi tied with Selene-Luna and on Jndo- 
Scythian coins he a})])ears, under the name MAOfO). as a dia- 
demed male deity facing left, wearing chiton and himation, and 
girded with a sword, with a crescent behind his shoulders, and 
with his right hand advanced, while in his left is a long 
sceptre with a pendent banderole. ^ He may likewise be the 
MANAOBAFO of HuvLska’s coins, where he is reprcKuited as a 


1 For the second component see Kretschmer, Elnleitiing, ])p. 215-6. 

2 Cf. tlie Aramaic forms Mahdiix and Maidnxt (Montgomery, Incanta- 
tioUf xii, 11 ; xiv, 2 ; xvi, 3 ; xxxv, 2 ). • 

3 See Justi, Namenbuchy pp. 184 -8, 

4 Delehaye, Actesy pp. 57, 82 ; Hoffmann, Auszugcy pp. 24, 29, 88 ; 
Braun, AkteUy pp* 28, ill. 

^ Braun, Aktehy pp. 66, 67, 152, 167. 

^ Cuinont, TM i, 121 sqq. 

7 Stein, Coinsy p. 3 and fig. iv ; vOn Sallet, Nachfolger, pp. 196, 202, 
208 ; Hoffmann, Auszuge, p. 145. 
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^ur-armed divinity facing left, with a crescent on his shoulders.^ 
He also figures as a god {yazd) in Manichaeism.^ 

In the Rig Veda there is no specific moon-deity corresponding 
to the Iranian Mah, but from the Atharva Veda (I. iii, 4 ; II, 
xxii ; ly, xxxix 7 ; V, xxiv, 10 ; VI, Ixxxiii, 1 ; VIII, ii/l5 ; 
XIX, xix, 4 ; xxvii, 5 ; xliii, 4) onward Candra or Candramas is 
■worshipped as the moon In Armenia Valarsak, the founder of 
the Arsakid dynasty, built a temple at Armavir, adorning it 
with images of the sun and moon, as well as of his ancestors 
and traces of lunar cult survive among the modern Armenians ; 4 
while other instances of divinities of the moon are found in the 
Roman Luna and in the Lithuanian Menuo.^ 


Section K. 

Mt@ra. 

After the masterly study of the Textes et monvmoMs figures 
relatifs aux my stores de Mithra by M. Franz (hnnont it might 
seem almost presumptuous to discuss this deity ; * yet a renewed 
and indep(*ndent investigation of the Avestan evidcoice and of 
some material which has become available since* M. Chimont’s 
work, app(*ars not merely further to elucidate the subject, but 
to give^ additional de])th and cojifirmation to his conclusions. 

1 Stein, Coins', p. 1 and xix; von Sallet, Narkfohjer, p. iN)l ; Hoffmann 
p. 14 8), however, <^on.sidorK this deity to ho Mano V'obn, while 
T. Bloch (in ZdmG Ixiv regards him as *M}iimho Bayo, 

‘ Cod of the (Pious) Mind and i<lentifios him with Siva. 

Midlej', Hands(:}(riflcn-]trst(\ pj). 17, MO. 

-’i Moses of Khoren, ii, S, 12, 14, 40, 77. 

4 Abeghian, Volksglmihey p[). 4r»~0 ; Ananikian, Mi/tholonu, pp. 47«S* 
.51-2 ; Aharonian, Croyanncb’^ pp. 41-2. 

r> WissoM'p, Tidifflon, pp. ‘115 7; ITsener, CfotteX7iamrn, pp. 05-0. 
Bruckner, Miloloyiu, p]). 154 5, interprets the pagan Russian Choi’sCi 
;as the moon. 

<' Cf. A. Meillet, ‘ Le Dieu indo-iraiiien Mitra in JA X, i (1907), 
143-59; Dhalla, Theology^ ])p. .H)3-ll; Moulton, EZ pp. 62-7, 72, 


Misteri, pp. 220-81 (‘Misteri persiani ’ ); L. H. Gray, ‘Deux etymologies 
mitliriaques in Le Mtisdoriy 1916, pp. 189-92. For the Indian Mitra 
see Macdonell, Mythology, pp. 29-30 ; Hillebrandt, Mytliologie, iii, 63-9 } 
Keith, Religioifiy pp. 96-8, 103-4, Of older studies reference may be 

made to F. Windischmann, Leipzig, 1857 ; A. Eggers, Uer arisc^S 

^indo-iranische) GoU Mitra, Dorpat, 1894. 


12 
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Mi&ra ( ‘ Sun ’) is celebrated at length in the tenth YaSt (cf. 
also Ny. ii). He was created by Ahura Mazda equal with the 
‘ Wise Lord ’ himself (Yt, x, 1) he is accompanied by Vata 
and Damois Upamana ( § 9) or by Asi, Parandi, Ha^m-varati, 
Kavaem X^aranah, ©waSa, Damois Upamana, and the Fra- 
vasis (§ 66) ; on his right is Sraosa, on his left is Rasnu, and 
around him are Waters, Plants, and the Frava8is^(§ 100); 
when he goes forth to battle Rasnu is on his right, Cist a and 
Daenaya Upamana are on his Left, while Damois Upamana (in 
his boar form), Kavaem X'aronah, and Atar likewise attend 
him ( §§ 126-127). He is associated with Rasnu and Sraosa 
(§ 41) or with Sraosa and Nairyo-sa^ha (§ 52). He has received 
his dwelling from Rasnu (§§ 79, 81) ; he makes appeal to Ahura 
Mazda (§§ 53-6, 73-4), by whom he is honoured (§ 123) and ap- 
pointed to guard tlie good creation (§ 103) ; and Haoma offers 
sacrifice to him (§^ 8S-99). MiOra possesses horses and a cha- 
riot (§^ 76, 124-32, 136). the latter, star-adorned and spirit- 
made, being fashioned by Spenta Mainyu (§ 143), and guided 
by Bamya ( 5 143) or by Asi (§ 68). His ])aths were prepared by 
Daena ; he is sped on his way by Damois Upamana (§ 68) ; he 
is preceded by VoroOrayiia in boar form (§§ 70-2 ); and it was 
he who created the bonds between men (§§ 116-7). 

Elsewhere in the Younger Avesta Mi9ra is named in connexion 
wdth Rasnu (Vd. iv, 54-5) ; with_Ra8nn arnl Daena (VYt. 52) ; 
with Ahura Mazda, Rasnu, and Arniaiti (Vt. xiii, 3) ; and very 
frequently with Raman. With Voro^rayiia and Rasnu he goes 
to and ’fro between tin' op})osing armies (Yt. xiv, 47), and fellow- 
ship {haxd^ra-) with him is the best of all fellowships in the 
wide space between sun and moon (Ny. i, 15; Yt. vi, 5). A 
sacrifice to Asi is equivakmt to one to him (Yt, xvii, 2) ; and she, 
like Daena, is his sister, while Sraosa and Rasnu are his brothers, 
all being children of Ahura Mazda and Armaiti (Yt. xvii, 16). 
When he is said to have a thousand ears and ten thousand eyes 
(Ys. i, 3, etc.), the Pahlavi gloss of Ys. i, 3, explains this as 
nieaniug that ‘ five hundred spirits sit upon his head and do a 
thousand of the work of his ear.... and five thousand spirits 
sit upon his head \ 

The epithets of Mi^ra are more numerous and distinctive 
than those of any other deity in the Iranian pantheon, being 
an even hundred, or two more than those of Ahura Mazda, in- 
cluding the latter’s list of seventy-four names. Of those pecu- 

I In their reply to the edict of Mihrnerseh, on the contrary, the 
Christian bishops deol€U*ed that Mihr was born of a human mother and, 
in fact, of incestuous relations with his own mother (Elisaeus, ii). 
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liar to him the most noteworthy are ayrya- (‘ foremost ’) alao 
yamna^ (‘ ynJeceivable a'kiiri-dahyu-, antard-dahyu-, aipi* 
dahyu~, aiwi-dahyu-, ddahyu-, updiri-dahyu-y pairi-dahyU'' 
(‘ [dwelling] beneath, within, behind, round about, and above the 
country’), aimiwi-druxta- (‘undeceived ’), auruaa- (‘ white ’), au* 
rusdspa- (‘possessing white horses’), ars-vacah- (‘possessing 
right words ’), astravhM- (‘ guiding by the goad ’), dzuiii-dd- 
(‘ giving fatness ’), upard-nmdna- (‘ possessing a house on high ’), 
karso razah- (‘ (giving] laws to the furrow '), xmQro-dd- (‘ king- 
dom-giving ’), X8vivi-j8u- C possessing swift arrows ’),^ gayd-dd- 
(‘ life-giving ’), dard-/a-arstaya- (‘ possessing a long spear ’),. 
paro-kdvtd- (‘ far-reaching ’), pulro-da- (‘ son-giving ’), pdrdhu- 
vaelayayia- (‘ possessing a broad look-out ’), froxsti-dd- (‘ giving 
fulness’), frat-dp- (‘ water-filling ’), baevard- da smart- (‘ posr 
sessing ten thousand eyes ’), baevard-spasana- (‘ possessing ten 
thousand spies ’), vas 6-gay oyaoiti- (‘ possessing fields at plea- 
sure ’), vnhmo-sdndah- (‘ prayer-fulfilling *), vstj^wd-dd- (‘ herd- 
giving '), vindat-spala- (' army-finding “), vount-gaoyaoiii- 
(' possessing wide pastures ’), spas- (‘ watcher ’), srut -gaosa- 
(‘ possessing a hearing ear ’), zaenahvant- (‘ watchful ’), haza^ra^ 
gaosa- (' possessing a thousand ears ’), hvrdhya- (‘ possessing a 
good chariot ’), huzaena- (‘ possessing good weapons ’), hvaspa- 
(‘possessing good horsesr’). Among the epithets which Mi&ra 
shares with other divinities the following may be mentioned : 
ahura- (‘ lord ') with Apa^m Na})at and Ahura Mazda ; andhita' 
(‘undefiled’) with ‘ Arodvl ’ and Haora a ; ^alaoya- (‘ unde- 
ceivable ’), ax^'afna- (‘ sleepless ’), xsaynnt- (‘ ruling ’), and 
vlspo-vilvard- (‘ all Imowing ') with Ahura Mazda ; vydxana- 
(‘ eloquent ’) with Atar and Nairyo-sa'Tpha ; aoxio-ndman- 
(‘ whose name is spoken^) w ith Atar, Vanant, and SraoSa ; 

(‘warrior’) with Atar and 8raosa ; rrsayarimcr- (‘ ruling ’), 
rarm-sayana- (‘ possessing a peaceful abode ’), and husayana- 
(‘ possessing a good abode ’) with Tistrya : hazaVra-yaoxHi- 
(‘ possessing a thousand faculties’) with Dahaka (!) ; aredra- 
(‘ true ’) and gufra- (‘ deep, mysterious ’) with the FravaSis ; 
uxsat-urvara- (‘ plant-increasing ’), tat- dp- (‘ possessing falling 
water *), and zavand-srTd- (‘ summons-hearing ’) with Sata- 
vaesa ; tanu-rn^u^ra- (‘ whose body is the Spell ’) wdth SraoSa ; 
daivbu-paiti- and vispaitl- (‘ lord* of the land ’ and ‘ of the vil- 
lage ’) with Habma ; and ax^’afnya- (‘ sleepless ’) and ^aydur- 
vah- (‘ alert ’) wdth Ham-vareti. 

In the Pahlavi texts Mitro, aided by Sok, transmits weal' 
from the world on high through Mah to Aredvivsur, who passes 

1 In Mithraic art Mi^ra is occasionally represented with a bow atldJ 
quiver (Cumont, TM i, 183 ; cf. ii, 211 [with fig. 38], 231). 
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it to heaven (sjpihr), and so to earth (Gd. Bd. xxvi, 13) ; and 
assisted by S5k, he rules the world with justice (ib. §§21, 22). 
He keeps daily record of man’s thoughts, words, and deeds 
concerning others (DD xiv, 2-5) ; with Rasn he makes up the 
soul’s account and reckoning at the Cinvat Bridge (SD i, 4; 
xviii, 16 ; c, 2) ; and the pair, together with Sr6§, are present 
the final judgement (MX ii, 118-20 ; cf. Dk. IX, xxxix, 9, 10 
16). Repentence must be made before Mi tr5 and the kSun, the 
Moon and the Fire of Auharmazd (MX liii, 8). Mitr5 is asso 
ciated with Ram (Dk. IX, ix, 7) ; AStat (ib. IX, xx, 4) ; and 
with RaSn, Vahram, Vai, Astat, and Din (AVN v, 3) ; and 
he is also mentioned together with Vohuman and Sros (Dk. IX, 
xxviii, 3), as well as wdth Sros, Rasn, Vahram, Astat, and the 
X’^aronah of the Mazdayashian Religion (BYt. iii, 32). He is 
the judge of the righteous and is distinguished for his judicial 
powers (SIS xxii, 16 ; xxiii, 3). 

According to the Turf an fragments Mi^ira is, furthermore, 
‘a liberator and benefactor’ 

associated with Fredon and all the angels ; he comes from the 

west, clothed in wind, water, and fire : and he is a son of God.^ 

$ 

The Mithraic monuments ^ show^ a very decided preference 
for the epithet invictiui (thrice with the Greek equivalent 
a\€Urjro<s ) ; but Mi(9ra is also (cf. arddra-, ‘ true ’) or 

Kal ; cVr/Koos (cf. vahmo-sdndah- , ‘ prayer-fulfilling ’ ; 

8rufgao8a~, ‘ possessing a hearing ear zavayid-srnU. ‘ summons- 
hearing ’ ; zava7W-6van-, ‘ hearing at summons ’ ; «nd haza'Qra- 
gaosa-, ‘ possessing a thousand ears ’) ; genitor (cf. azuiti-da-, 
‘ giving fatness nxsat-nrvara- , ‘ plant-increasing ‘ : gayd-da-, 
‘life-giving’; pu6rd-dd-, ‘son-giving’; fraxki-dd-, ‘giving 
fulness’; and v(t,(iwd’da- herd-giving’), incorruptns (cf. ana- 
hita,’, ‘ undefiled ’) ; hideprehensivilis (cf. gufra-, ‘ deep, mysteri- 
ous ’) ; inauperabilis (ef. amiOwa-, ‘ incomparable ’) ; and summus 
(cf. ayrya-, ‘ foremost ’ ; bdrdzant-, ‘ high ’ : mazista-, ‘ most 
great ’). He likewise has the name Navarze or Nabarze, which 
the present writer*^ has explained as standing for *Nava-varz- 
.(‘ Making Anew ’), comparing it with Mithra’s epithet salutaris. 

The association of Mi^ra with kine and agriculture is im- 
plied by his Avestan epithets astran^hd^- (‘ guiding by the 

1 Miiller, Bandschrijten-Iicfitc, pp. 20, 39, 55 ; cf. also pp. 18, 77 ; Le 
-Coq, Manichaica, ii, 5, 6. 

3 Cf. the epithets collected by Cumont, TM ii, 532-3. 

3 In Le Musion, 1916, p. 191-2. A fantastic etymologj- (♦Mahi- 
briiana) is proposed by C. H using. Die iranische Ueberlieferung und das 
miache System, Leip 2 ig, 1909, p. *1- 
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goad ’), karid-razah- { ‘ [giving] laws to the furrow '), vaso^ 
gaoyaoiti- (' possessing fields at pleasure ’), vouru-gojoyaoUi^ 

possessing wide pastures ’), and {* herd-giving ’). 

His association with the celestial ox which, combined with the* 
earthly sacrifice of oxen in his honour, apparently gave rise to* 
the myth of the tauroctonous Mithra, has already been'i 
discussed. 1 

In the light of the epithet gufra- (' deep, mysterious ’),. 
which Mi^ra shares with the FravaSis, and of his ‘ fellowship ’ 
(haxdtra-), one may suggest that the confraternities found irt' 
historic Mithraism* existed in the Iranian period ; and in the 
epithet aoxto- tiaman- (‘whose name is spoken*), used often of 
him and only rarely of Atar, Vanant, and SraoSa, one may per- 
haps see an allusion to his return from the banishment pro- 
nounced upon him in the Ga^as : he might now appear in his* 
true form, and his own name might now be uttered, so that he 
need no longer be disguised as Vohu Manah.® 

Although Mi^ra is formally mentioned in the AchaemenianJ 
inscriptions only by Artaxerxes II and III in association with 
Auramazda and Anahita (Art. Sus. a, 4-5 [Babylonian and 
Elamitic]; Ham. 5- 6) or with Auramazda alone (Art. Pers. a, 
25 ; b, 33) — of which an echo may be found in the command 
of Chosroes II that the Christians should worship ‘Jupiter, 
Apollo, and Diana’^ — his popularity in this period is shown 
by such personal names as MiOpof^arr^s, 

MiOpoPovCayyj^i ML^ipxSdrrjs, ( cf . Mitrafarre [ ^ Possess- 

ing the Gh)ry of (or through) Mi^ra*] in the Paikuli inscription),®^ 

Mi^f^odos, MiBprjvris, Mt^/ooTravc/TT^s, Mi(ipxv(JTrj>s/ 

’l9xplTpr]<%, Teopl^pr]^, ^ipopirpijs, XtinpLBpr)^, and 
In Babylonian documents of this epoch we find the names 
Mitirryadada or Mitradati ( cf. Elephan- 

tine Aramaic papyri xxvii 2, 7; xc, 7),^ Mitratu, and Mitraen 
(cf. MtOpr/irys),l^ and n"^D"^n?D (*Mi^ra- sara-, ‘Having Mitral 


1 Above, i)p. 81-2. 

3 Cf. Cumont, TM i, 50-1, 326-8, and see above, p. 37. 

3 See above, pp. 35-7. 

AS Y Jun. 166. 

5 E. Herzfeld, Paikuli, i, 83. 

6 Cf. Justi, Nammbuch, pp. 208-17, 143, 260, 303, 318, 503, andl 
©specially Cumont, TM ii, 76-85. 

7 Cowley, Papyri, pp. 89, 190. 

8 Clay, DocumenlSf p. 28 ; Artaxerxes, p. 63; Darius, p. 65. 
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as Head ’) ^ Other names of interest are Artamitra ( ‘Tru:- 
Mi^ra’),^ Mitradastas (‘Possessing the Hand of Mi^ra ’[?]),•' 
the Armenian Mehrevandak ( ‘Servant of Mi<9ra’), Mehruzan 
(‘Mighty through Mi^ra’), etc. Mihrhormizd ( ) 
on an Aramaic incantation-bowl ; ^ Mehrudan (‘ Knowing Mi6ra ') 
on a similar Mandaean bowl ; ® Mitevahist 
‘Mi^ra is best’) in an Aramaic papyrus from Egypt ; ^ and 
Mihrjtoin the Arabian Nights.^ 

The name ML^poLydOg^y the leader of the Lydians at Salamis 
.'(/Eschylus, Persae, 43), is particularly interesting as showing that 
the Persians of the Achaemenian period lionoured Mi Ora by 
Oa^^as.^ His importance at this time is further indicated 
by the name of the seventh month of the Old Persian calendar, 
Bagayadi (‘ God -Worship ’ ; Bh. i, 55), which recurs in the 
Sogdian Fayaz, Bayak^5>^^ and which is equivalent to the 
Avestan month Mi^ra (Afr. hi, 10 ; Bd. xxv, 20), the Oappado- 
.cian MtOpt and its variants, and the Armenian Mehekan.^i 
He likewise presided over the sixteenth day of each Avestan 
month (Sir. i, 16 ; ii, 16 ; SIS xxii, 16 ; xxiii, 3 ; cf. Bd. xxvii, 
24) and over the eighth day of each Armenian month ; and it 
should especially be noted that in both the Iranian year and 
month he ruled the commencement of the second half. Jn 
Persia, then, Mi^ra was regarded as the * god ’ (baya-) kxt* 


1 CowJey, Papyriy E (r=13), 18 (pp. 38, 40). 

3 De Morgan, Numismatifiaey p. 306; F. Parnick Sdsanian Coins, 
Bombay, 1924, p. 274. 

3 E. Littmann, Lydian Inscriptions, Leydeji, 1910, pp. 84, 85. 

* Hubschmann, Qrammatik, i, 52-4. 

Montgomery, IncanMion^ xxxiv, 1; cf. Justi, AVi/nrn?>«c7i, p. 216. 

6 Pognon, Coupes, no. 17 ; cf. Justi, N amenhuch, p. 205. Boccaccio 
.{Decameron, X, iii) records the name Mithridanes as tliat of a Levantine, 

7 CIS TI, i, 144 ; Cowley, Papyri, Ixx, 1. 

^ Tr. Payne, v, 156-8 ; tr. Burton, vi, 123-9. etc. 

9 Justi, N amenhuch, 213. 

10 Al-BirTTni, Chronology oj Ancient Nations, tr. E. Sachau, London, 
:1879, pp. 56, 82 ; F. W. K. Muller, in ^SBAIF 1907, p. 465. 

11 Cf. L. H.'Gray, in JAOS xxviii (1907), 338. 

12 F. Justi, in ZdmO li (1897), 247 ; Bartholomae, AirWh. coll. 952-3 ; 
cf, also J. Marquart, in Philolog us, Iv (1896), 232-3, and Supplementband 
X (1905), 129, 132-4, although these latter passages should be used with 
.caution. 
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A portion of south-western Media was called Mihrjan- 
<qaSaq as late as the Middle Ages ; \ Mihrjan and Mihrabad ap- 
pear on modern maps of Persi^; ^ and a village named Mihr, as 
well as a Kuh-i-Mihr and an Ab-i-Mihr, lies between Miandast 
and Sabzavar.^ 

In Mithraism Mi^lra was, Plutarch says (De Iside et Osiride,, 
46), termed Meattr/s' (* Mediator ) as being the deity of the region 
igi^^er mediate between sky and earth. ^ We have just seen that 
in the Iranian year and month his place was half-way between 
the beginning and the end ; and on Mithraic monuments he seems 
to represent the noonday sun.^ It may b(‘ suggested, moreover, 
that before the transformation of ‘ A^ra Mainyu ’ from an 
earth -god and underworld-deity into a devil ^ there was a triad 
of ' Ahura Mazda ’ (sky), Mi^ira (sun as symbolical of the inter- 
mediate space), and ' A'^9ra Mainyu ’ (earth). 

Classical writers frequently mention Mi9ra. Oaths were 
sworn by him (Xenophon, Oeconomicus, iv, 24 ; Cyropatdia, 
VIT, V, p3 ; Plutarch, Vita Artaxerxis, 4 ; Vita Alexandria 30 ; 
^-Elian, Varia historia^ i, 33 ; Claudian, De consulatu Stilchonis, 

i, 63) ; he had a sacred chariot (Xenophon, Anabasis, IV, v, 35 ; 
Cyropaedia, VIII, iii, 12 ; Curtius Rufus, III, iii, 11 ; Dio Chry- 
sostom, Oratimies, xxicvi, 39-48 ; cf. Herodotus, viii, 40)/, and 
appeal was made to him for victory (Pseudo-Callisthenes, iii, 
34). An ox was sacrificed on the altar of the Sun (Pseudo- 
Plutarch, cited by Stobaeus, Fhrile^iurn, vii, 63) ; and Midra 
was equated with the Sun (Proclus, Paraphrasis in Ptolomaevm, 

ii, 3) or with Apollo (Pseudo-Clemens, Homiliae, vi, 10 ; Acta 

Sanctorum, Y Jun., 166) or even with Hephaistos (Scholion on 
Vvioidp., Jupiter tragicus, He was probably the ‘'HAtosto 

whom, with ‘ Zeus and the other gods h Cyrus made offering 
^Xenophon, Cyropacdia, VIII, vii, 3), though the two are else- 
where differentiated (Curtius Rufus, II, xiii, 12 ; Evander, 
.quoted by Zenobius, ’ETrtroftr; c/c rwr Ttzfjpxlov kxI Trxpoipmv, 

V, 78 ; cf. Pseudo-Callisthenes, i, 36). His festival was renown- 

1 Marquart, f:rdnmlir, p. 20 ; Schwarz, /mn, pp. 470-3 ; Le 
Btrange, Caliphate, p. 202. 

3 Map in Sykes, History, 7, 1 ; 4, n ; International Millionth Map, 
North H — 39 (Bushhe), xi, b. 

8 Jackson, Constantimple, i>p, 214-0. 

4 Cf. Cumont, TM i, 303, 306-7 ; Clemen, Nachrichten, pp» 157 
Bousset, Gnosis, pp. 122-3 ; I^gge» Forerunners, ii, 249. 

5 Cf. Cumont, TM i, 209. 

6 See below, pp. 178-9. 

7 Cf. Cumont, TM i, 98, 104, 146, 199-200 ; ii, 23, 
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ed (Duris [after 281 B.C.], cited by Athenaeus, DeipnoeophistdCw 
X, 45 ; Strabo, p. 530), and gave its name to the Armenian 
month Mehekan already mentioned ; ^ while the divinity’s appel- 
lation was probably the origin of the Armenian mehean^ * pagapt 
temple, heathen altar, idol \ ^ In the inscription of Antiochus I 
of Commagene at Nimrud Day Mi6ra is identified with Apollo- 
Helios-Hermes and on Indo-Scythian coins he appears, finder 
the form MllPOor MIOPO as a sun-god. ^ In Armenia Mihr, 
‘ whom they called son of Aramazd ’ (Greek version, .* 

Xtyofitvov viov tov Aios), had a temple at Bagayari&n 
(or Bagayarinj), the modern Pekarich, four hours north of 
Mamakhatun.® 

The earliest mention of Mi^a is almost universally held ta 
be the mi-it-ra-aS-si-il (ildni) of the Boyaz-koi documents, dat- 
ing from the middle of the second millennium b.c., where he is 
named in association with a-ru^na-as-H-d (ilu), who is com- 
monly supposed to be Varuna, although doubts have been cast 
upon this view.® 

The etymology of the Avestan Mi^ira-, Sanskrit Mitrd-, is 
a matter of much dispute. Besides its use as a divine name, 
the word in {Sanskrit means as a masculine ‘ companion, friend, 
sun’,, and as a neuter ‘friendship, friend ’ ; while in Avestan 
it denotes ‘ contract, agreement From those earlier connota- 
tions come, on the one hand, Pali miita-, ‘ friend Jaina 
Prakrit * friend, sun ’, and, on the other hand, Modern 

Persian mihr, ‘ sun, friendship Unless one is to assume homo- 
nyms, of which there seems to be no need here, the problem 
is to find a base from which the meanings ‘ compact ‘ friend 
and ‘ sun ’ may he derived by a natural and unstrained seman- 
tic development. 

1 Hubsclimanii, GmmmatiJc, i. 63, 194 ; for the feast see L. H. Gray, 
in EBE V, 872-3, and for its connexion ib. pp. 874-6.' 

2 Hiibschniann, Giammatik, i, 194; A. Meillet, in REA i (1921),. 
233-4. 

3 Cumont, TM i, 131 ; ii, 90. 

* Stein, Coins, pp. 2-3 and figs, i, ii ; von Sallet, Nachfolger, pp,- 
196-7, 202-3, 208* 

Agathangehiis, I, cx, 134 ; cf. Cumont, TM ii, 4 ; Gelzer, GotUrlehre, 
p. 103 ; A. Carri&re, Les huit Sanctxiaires de VAnn4nie payenne, Paris, 
1899, pp. 12, 16, 19 ; Hubschmann, Ortsnamen, p. 287 ; Murray* s Hand- 
book for Travellers in Asia Minor, London, 1895, p. 253. For tho 
Armenian Milir in general see Ananikian, Mythology, pp. 33-5. 

c W. E. Clark, ‘ The Alleged Indo-Iranian NTames in Cuneiform 
Inscriptions’, in AJSL xxxiii (1917), 261-82 (in the present connexion 
especially pp. 278-9). 
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. Of the various etymologies which have been proposed^ the- 
most plausible seemc to be one which derives the word from 
^mi4rd^, i.e., from the zero-grade of the Indo-European basb 
*m€-, ‘ to measure so that ^mitrd- would represent an origin-, 
al Sanskrit mitd-, * measured Albanian mait, 

' * measure ’) the full-grade of the same base appearing in Sans- 
krit' mdtra’-, ‘measure’, Greek ‘wisdom, craft ’ (cf. 

Sanskrit mati-, ‘measure, exact knowledge^, Albanian motr 
‘ year, temperature’, Anglo-Saxon ma^P, ‘ measure, degree, pro- 
portion ’), etc. It is impossible, however, to compare mifrd- 
directly with Greek fierpov ‘measure’, because of the lat- 
ter’s accent, which, were the connexion justified, should be- 
* ptTpov. Hence pirpov is, rather, for * /tAtft-rpo-v and is con- 
nected with Greek plhopai, ‘ to provide for, think upon V 
etc., so that the base ^mede- is in origin an enlargement of the 
base *me-, the words thus being actually, though remotely,, 
akin. 2 

The Sanskrit mitrdm (neuter) probably survives in the Prakrit 
mitta- , metta- , ‘ measure This neuter milrdw is doubt- 

less earlier than the masculine mitrds ; but changes of -<ro- 
formations from neuters to masculine through concretising and 
personification are frequent in the Indo-European languages, 
and Brugmann expressly cites this word as one of many.^ 

It would appear that from mitrdm, originally meaning ‘ mea- 
surement was developed mitrds, ‘ measurer ’, apotheosised aa 
Mitras-MiQrah, the ‘ Measurer ’ of (a) the day (i.e., the sun) and 
(6) of (right) relations between men (i.e., the deity of compacts,, 
and hence of justice and friendship). The present writer is^ 
therefore, strongly inclined to regard Mitrds-Mi6rah as primarily 
a solar deity whose special function was measuring the day ; 
and to hold that, as in the case of the Vedio Varuna, the ethical 


1 Cf. C. Uhlenbeck, Kurzgefasstea etymologiachea Wdrterbuch der alt^ 
indiachen Sprache, Amsterdam, 1899, p. 223 ; H. Reichelt, in KZ xxxix 
(1906), 10 ; Brugmann, Grundrias, i, 635 ; Hirt, Ablaut, p. 30 (cancelled 
by Handbuch,ipp. 192,359, and Vokaliamua, pp. 36, 73-4) ; F. de Sauseure,. 
in MSL vi (1889), 248:zzRecueil de publicationa acientifiquea, Grenevap. 
1922, pp. 422*3 ; A. Meillet, in JA X, i (1907), 143-59 ; Walde- Pokomy* 
Wdrterbuch, ii, 241. 

2 For further cognates of the entire group see Boisacq, Dictionnaire, 
pp. 618-9. 630-1, 635; Walde, Wdrterbuch, pp. 471-2, 482, 489-90 
Feist, Worterbucb, pp. 273-4 ; Berneker, Wdrtervuch, ii, W, 54. Widde- 
Pokorny, TF5r^cr6wcA, ii, 237-8, 259-60; Muller, Wdrterbuch, pp. 260-00» 
263, 266, 270. 

s Cf. R. Pischel, Orammatik der PrahrU-Sprachen, Strasbourg, I9()0> 
p. 91 (where, however, the vocalism is incorrectly explained). 

4 Brundriu, II, i, 345 ; for the whole subject see ib. pp. 339-47. 

IS 
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aspects of the divinity were developed after his physical charac- 
ter had become fixed. ^ 

Mitras-Mifiirah as the sun, the ‘ measurer ’ of the day, finds 
a distant relative in the Sanskrit mdS’ , Avestan mdh- , Greek 
yjqv, Gothic mena, Lithuanian menuo^ and Old Church Slavic 
mestuci ‘ moon from a base ^men (e)s- , also developed ultimate- 
ly from *me-, ‘lo measure.’ ^ The names of the two great 
luminaries, sun and moon, accordingly both come, in the last 
analysis, from a common base meaning ‘ to measure \ as do 
such time- words as Armenian amis, Latin mensis, Old Irish ml 
* month Albanian mot, ‘ year muai, ‘ month and Lithu- 
anian mUas, ^ year 

The view has already been advanced in these pages ^ that 
Mi9ra was disguised as the Amosa Sponta Vohu Manah ; but it 
seems possible to go even further. It would appear that the 
cult of Mi Ora was very extensively developed at a much earlier 
period than is generally supposed, and that Mithraic confrater- 
nities and MiOra’s association with the ox were of great anti- 
quity. From a survey of all the evidence he would seem to 
have been at one time the most important deity of the entire 
pantheon, though later obscured by the rise of Ahura Mazda. 
One may with some reason advance the theory that Mi Ora was 
primarily the chief god of south-western Iran, while Ahura Mazda 
held a like pre-eminence in the northern part of the i)lateau.4 

If the hypothesis here proposed be valid, the Mithraic cult, 
so profoundly investigated by M. Cumont, takes on a still deeper 
significance. It was not due merely to the intensely ethical 
attributes of the sun-god, but in even greater measure to the 
continuance, the development, and the extension of a pecu- 
liar type of Iranism, centred in Persis, fostered to the north and 

1 The writer cannot accept tlie view of M. Meillet {loc. cit.), who regards 
the base of mitrti- as ♦mc«- , " to exchange ’ and who connects Varupa 
with Sanskrit vratd- , ‘ divine will, law whereas the writer associates it 
rather with the group of Sanskrit var(t)- , ‘ water ’ (see above, p. 26). 
Meillet accordingly considers the ethical aspects of the tw'o deities to 
be the earlier, and their celestial identifications to be the later stages 
of their development. 

2 Cf. further Boisacq, Dictionnaire, p. 633 ; Walde, Wortcrbtich, p. 477 ; 
Walde-Pokomy, Wdrterbtich, ii, 271-2 ; Feist, Worterbuch, p. 267 (doubts 
AS to the etymology currently accepted) ; Berneker, Wdrterbuch, ii. 61 . 

2 See above, pp. 36-7* 

* Tiele {Religion, ii, 213, note 2, 241) regarded Mi^ra as ‘the national 
god of the Medo-Persians ; Huart {Perse, p. 98), on the other hand, held 
that he was introduced into the Achaemenian cult at the end of the fifth 
century b.o. 
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-y^est by the Achaemenian Empire, and carried to Europe by 
the Boman conquests Toward the, east and north-east, on the 
contrary, it was checked by the Mazdayasnian form of Tranisni 
which finally became dominant in all Iran, thus constituting 
an added factor in the expulsion of Mithraism, as a distinct 
cult and religion, from its home-land to foreign soil, where it 
renewed the ever- unsuccessful battle of the Orient against 
the Occident. This is merely an hypothesis, it is true, but 
one which seems to merit some degree of serious consideration. 


Section L. ^ 

RasNU. 

The divinity Rasnu (‘ Righteousness [?], Brightness [1]’) appears 
in association with Sraosa and Arstat (Ys. i, 7 ; ii, 7 ; iii, 9 ; 
iv, 12 ; vi, 6 ; vii, 9 ; xvii, 6 ; xxii, 9) ; with MiSra (Vd. iv, 64) ; 
V ith^IiGra and Daena (VYt. 52) ; with Ahura Mazda, Mi9ra, 
and Armaiti (Yt. xiii, 3) ; with the Fravasis, Mi^ra, and DamoiS 
Upamana (Yt, xiii, 47) ; and with many other deities (cf. Ys. 
xvi, 5 ; Ixv, 12 ; Ixx, 3 ; Yt. x, 139 ; xi, 16-7 ; xiii, ^85-6 ; Vsp. vii, 
2 ; xi, 6). He is the son of Ahura Mazda and Armaiti, and the 
brother of Sraosa, MiOra, Daena, and Arstat (Yt. xvii, 16) ; 
with VoroQrayna and MOra he goes to and fro between the op- 
posing hosts to give victory to the right (Yt. 5civ, 47) ; he drives 
back the foe while MiOra drives them forward and 8rao§a drives 
them all to defeat before the lines of the Yazatas (Yt. x, 41), 
Rasnu has given a dwelling to MiOra (Yt. x, 79, 81) and attends 
him on his left, while Sraosa is on his right, and the Waters, 
Plants, and Fravasis surround him (Yt. x, 100) ; or, according 
to another version (ib. §§ 126^7), Rasnu, ‘ who best wards off 
the foe is on Mi Ora’s right, Cista and I^enayS Upamana be- 
ing ori* the left, and Damois Upamana, Atar, and X'aranah 
being in attendance. 

The twelfth Yast is composed in Rasnu’s honour. like 
Ahura Mazda, he and UrvaOa are invited to come to the saori* 
fice, at which ho is present together with Vata, Dam5is Upa> 
mana, X'^aronah, and Savah ( § 6) ; he aids the innocent and 
strikes down the thief ( §§ 7-8) ; he is in all parts of the terres- 
trial and celestial worlds ( §§ 9-37) ; and ZaraOustr^ prays that 
Vistaspa may possess the right law like Raknu (AZ. 7). He 
presides over the eighteenth day of the month (Sir. i, 18 ; ii, 18 *; 
filS xxii, 18; xxiii, 3 ; cf. Bd. xxvii, 24). , 
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Acoording to the Pahlavi version of Ys. i, 7, Bal^nu receive^^ 
his name ‘ because that from him there is justice and truth 
and he is the genius of right (Gd. Bd. xxvi, 37). He is associat- 
ed with AStat, and one of the three sacred cakes consecrated at 
dawn on the fourth day after a death must be in his honour, 
the second being for Ram, and the third for the FravaSi of the 
deceased (SIS xvii, 4 ; SD Ixxxvii, 2 ; cf. DD xxx, 2 ; Dk. 
IX, ix, 6). He is an auxiliary of Amerbdat (Gd. Bd. xxvi, 36) 
and is especially associated with the judgment of souls, which 
he counts (Gd.^ Bd. xxvi, 39) or weighs (AVN v, 5 ; MX ii, 
118-22) at the Cinvat Bridge. Together with Sr6§ (DD xiv, 4 ; 
Iviii, 5), or Mitro (SD i, 4 ; xviii, 16 ; c, 2), or Auharmazd, 
Voh liman, Mitro, and Sros (DD xxxi, 11), he makes up the 
soul’s account. In company with Mitro, Vai, Vahram, Astat,. 
and Din he aids Arta-Viraf in his journey to the other world 
(AVN V, 3) ; and with Mitro, SroS, Vahram, AStat, and Din 
he was sent by Auharmazd to assist PeSyotanu (BYt. iii,32). He 
guides the righteous to heaven and is distinguished for justice 
(SIS xxii, 18 ; xxiii, 3). The lost Nikatum and Ganaba-sar 
Nijat Nasks of the Avesta contained further details concerning 
him (Dk. VIII, xx, 153, 157-8 ; xxii, 23). His appellation occa- 
sionally occurs in proper names, as in RaSnoi and Ragnuyah^ 
and Ragnu is the name of a witness in the Avraman Papyrus^ 

Besides the colourless epithet amavant- (‘ mighty ’), which he 
has in common with several other divinities, Ragnu shares 
bdTdzanU (' lofty ’) with Apam Napat, the Amoga Spontas, 

* Arodvi Agi, Ahura Mazda, Ahura-Mi^ra, Tigtrya, the Fra- 
vagis, MiSraj Sraoga, and Haoma ; sp^niata- (‘ most holy ’) 
with the Fravasis ; duraedardatdma- (‘ most far-seeing ’) with 
Ahura Mazda ; and raziata- (‘ most upright ’) with Cista ; while 
his exclusive Avestan epithets ara-tkaeaa- (‘orthodox’), 
iipa-^raoliata^ (‘most restraining’), parakavistdma - (‘farthest 
reaching’), vaaliata- (‘most wise’), and - (‘ best 

deciding ’). 

The original nature of Ragnu is not wholly clear. Bartholo- 
m» and Dhalla^ regard him as the deity of truth, so that he 
might be considered the male counterpart of Arstat. On the 
other hand, his special association with Mi0ra suggests some 
connexion with the sun, and his epithet berezanU also seems to 

1 Montgomery, XnoanMion, viii, 4 ; Pognon, Coupes, nos. 12, 17, 30; cf. 
Justi, p. 269 ; Herzfeld, Paihuli, i, 83 (Avraman Parch- 
ment, 1. 5). ^ 

3 MttlioloiilaB, AifWb, col. 1516* tlhalla. Theology, p. Ill; efi 
Beichelt, Reader, p. 115. 
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ipiply a c^estial nature. If he was a solar god rather th?in the 
deity of truth, the currently accepted etymology of his nahfe, 
from mz- , ‘ to direct might appear to make him the divinity 
who directs the sun in his course toward the west, whence RaSnu’s 
function as one of the judges of the dead was later developed. 
Yet it is equally possible that his name is connected, not withm»- , 
to direct but with the base *areg- found in Sanskrit 'rjlki - , 
' glittering drjuna^ , ‘ white, bright Greek d/oyd?, ‘ shining, 
bright, glistening Latin argentum^ ‘ silver ’, Old Irish airget, 
‘ white etc. 1 He would then be ‘ Bright(ne88) ' rather than 
‘ Righteous(ness).’ On this hypothesis he finds a partial 
analogue in the Vedic solar god Pusan, who, abiding in heaven, 
moves onward beholding the universe (RV II, xl, 4-5 ; VI, 
Iviii, 2) ; who is a lord of paths, guiding the dead on the far 
path to the Pitaras (VI, xvii, 6 ; xlix, 8 ; liv, 9 ; X, xvii, 3-5 ; liii, 
1; !ix, 7) and dispersing foes (I, xlii, 7-8 ; Ixxxix, 5 ; VI, xlviii, 
19 ; liii, 4) ; and who is ‘ all-pervading ’ (II, xl, 6), with the 
distinctive epithet aghriii- (‘ glowing, radiant ’ ; RV I, xxiii, 13, 
14 ; cxxxviii, 4 ; III, Ixi, 7 ; VI, xlviii, 16 ; liii, 3, 8, 9 : Iv, 1, 3 ; 
VII, xl, 6 ; VIII, iv, 17, 18 ; IX, Ixvii, 12 ; X, xvii, 5.)2 


Section M. 

Sphnta Mainyu. 

•Frequently mentioned together with Ahura Mazda, with 
whom he seems sometimes to be identical, and from whom he is 
sometimes distinct, Sponta Mainyu (‘ Holy Spirit ’) is one of the 
most perplexing figures in the whole Iranian pantheon^. The 
material concerning him in the Gadas and Hapta^haiti is as 
foUows : 

(a) Spdnta Mainyu alone. He clothes himself with the firmest 
heavens as his garment ( Ys. xxx, 5) ; paradise is received through 
him (xliii, 2) ; and ‘ at the first of life ’ he addresses A'^ra Mainyu 
<xlv, 2). He was one of the two primal spirits and chose ASA 
^xxx, 6), but the wicked fall away from him (xlvii, 4). 

1 For further cognates see Boisacq, Dictionnairef pp. 74, 75; Walde, 
Wbrterbtich, pp. 59-60; Muller, Wurterbuch, p. 44; Walde -Pokomy, 
Wdrterbtieh, i, 82-3. 

2 Macdonell, Mythology, pp. 35-7 ; Hillebrandt, Mythologie, iii, 362-72 ^ 
l^eith. Religion, pp. 106-8. 

, 3 p. Volz, *Der heilige Geist in den Gathas des Sarathuschtra^ in 
IrTXAPlSTHPION, iStudim zur Religion und LiteralurdeB Altm -liiwi 
Jtfoum Testaments Hermann Gunkel . . . dargebracht, i 
1923), 323-46. . ^ 
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(b) Spdnta Mainyu and Ahura Mazda, Ahura Mazda wil^ 
come with Spanta Mainyu and other divine beings (xliii, 6)^ 
and through the ‘ Holy Spirit ’ Zaradustra seeks to know the 
‘ Wise Lord ’ as the creator of all (xliv, 7). Ahura Mazda, who 
is entreated to hear through Spanta Mainyu (xlv, 6), has pro* 
mised the best to the righteous through the ' Holy Spirit who 
is his son (xlvii, 3). 

(c) Spdnta Mainyu, Ahura Mazda, and Add. Ahum Mazda is 
besought to give strength through Sponta Mainyu by Ada (xxxiii, 
12 ). 

{d) Spdnta Mainyu, Ahura Mazda^and Alar. The righteous 
approach Ahura Ma^da through Atar and Spanta Mainyu 
(xxxvi, 1). 

(e) Spdnta Mainyu distinct from Ahura Mazda. In addition 
to the passages cited in b-d, Spanta Mainyu is expressly differ- 
entiated from Ahura Mazda elsewhere in the Ga^as. With 
Xsa^ra and Armaiti, Ahura Mazda will give Haurvatat and 
Amarotat for Spanta Mainyu, and Vohu Manah according to 
Asa^( xlvii, 1) ; through the ‘ Holy Spirit ’ and Atar, with the aid 
of Armaiti and Asa, the ' Wise Lord ' will apportion final re- 
wards (xlvii, 0;cf. xxxi, 3) ; and through Spanta Mainyu, Ahura. 
Mazda created kine, water, and plants, Amaratat and Haurvatat 
(li, 7 ; in xlvii, 3, Spanta Mainyu, after consulting Vohu Manah, 
creates kine and forms Armaiti to give pasture ; cf. xxviii, 1). 

(/) Spdnta Mainyu and Atar. Once (xxxvi, 3) the ‘ Holy 
Spirit ’ seems to he identified with Atar. 

(g) Spdnta Mainyu and G?uh Tasan. In one passage (xxxi, 
9) the ‘ Wisdom of the Spirit ’ is identified w ith G3iis Tasan 
(cf. xlvii, 3). 

(h) Spdnta Mainyu and, Vohu Manah. In several passages 
(xxxiii, 6 ; xxxiv, 2 ; xlv, 5) Bartholomae and Moulton^ regard 
Sponta Mainyu as practically synonymous with Vohu Manah.® 


1 Bartholomae, Gatha\s, pp. 40 , 74 , ; Moulton, EZ pp. 97 , 11 1 • 

For further association of Sponta Mainyu with Ahura Mazda and 
other divine beings in the Ga^as see Sections on Vohu Manah, d, n, r, 
y, dd ; Asa, /, h ; Haurvatat and Amoretat, h ; and concerning him 
generally cf . Bhalla, Theology^ pp. 24-5, 86-6, 225 ; P. Volz, ‘ Der heiligo 
Geist in den Gathasder Sarathuschtra \ in EVXAPISTHPION, StudieH, 
gur Religion und Lit€ratur dea Alien und Neuen Teatamenta Hermann^ 
Ounkel .... dargebracht i (Gottingen, 1923), 323-45. 
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' Like Vohii Manah, Asa, Xsa^ra, and Armaiti, Spanta Mainyu 
is a mediator. Through him Ahura Mazda is besought to give 
strength (xxxiii, 12) ; through him Zara^ustra seeks to knovr 
the ‘ Wise Lord ’ as creator of all (xliv, 7) ; through him instruc- 
tion is derived (xxxiii, 6; cf. xxviii, 11) ; through him Ahura 
Mazda is implored to hear (xlv, 6) ; through him the ‘ Wise Lord ' 
has promised the best to the righteous (xlvii, 5) and has 
created kine, water, and plants, Haurvatat and Amoratat (li, 
7), though elsewhere (xlvii, 3) the ‘ Holy Spirit ’ himself 
creates cattle and forms Armaiti to give them pasture. 

In the Younger Avesta it is noteworthy that, unlike Ahura 
Mazda and all other beings divine and human, 8ponta Mainyu 
has no Fravasi and receives no worship from man. If in Vsp. 
xii, 4, and Yt, xiii, 28, he may perhaps he regarded as identical 
with the ‘ Wise Lord elsewhere he is clearly a separate being, 
for Ahura Mazda sacrifices to Vayu that he himself may smite 
down the creation of A^ra Mainyu, not that of Spanta Mainvu 
(Yt. XV, 2-3) ; and if the Fravasis had not aided Ahura Mazda, 
A^ra Mainyu would have conquered Sponta Mainyu (Yt. xiii, 
12-13). The * Holy Spirit ’ sustains the Fravasis (Yt. xiii, 29), 
and he alone, except Ahura Mazda, is termed ’ creator ’ (dahvah- ; 
Yt. X, 143). The good creation, accordingly, belongs to Sponta 
Mainyu, and he formed it as A'J^ra Mainyu shaped the evil crea- 
tion ( Y.S. Ivii, 17 ; Yt. xiii, 76 ; xv, 3, 43-4 ; cf. Ys. i, 16 ; xxvii, 2 ; 
Yt. vi, 2 ; viii, 48 ; x, 142 ; Vd. v, 33 ; xiii, 1-2, 5-6, 16, 28). 
Vayu is one of his creations (Yt. xv, 42), and to him Sponta 
Mainyu lias given part of himself (Ys. O, 9 ; xxii, 24 ; xxv, 5 ; 
Ixxii, 10 ; Yt. xv, 5, 57, 58 ; Sir. i, 21 ; ii, 21). The stars also 
were created by him (Ys. i, 11 ; iii, 13 ; iv, 16 ; vii, 13 xxii,. 
13 ; Yt. xii, 32). The wicked are to be removed from his crea- 
tion (Y"s. viii, 6 ♦xi, 13 ; cf. VYt. 51), and he is, as already im- 
plied, the special antagonist of Ar^a Mainyu (Yt. xix, 44, 46 ; 

VY'^t. 47). His messengers are Vohii Manah, Asa, and 
Atar (Yt. xix, 46). He it was who fashioned Mirra’s star- 
decked chariot (Yt. x, 143), anti he with the Amosa Spantas 
created Ma/to Sponta (Vd. xix, 9), while all holy things are de- 
dicated to him (Ys. Iviii, 6). He is the holier of the twin primal 
spirits (Y^s. xix, 9) ; but, very possibly in conscious distinction 
from him, Ahura Mazda is Hhe most holy spirit ’ (Ys. i, 1 ; xix,. 
1 ; Yt. i, 1 ; xiv, 1, 34, 42 ; Afr. iv, 4 ; Vd. ii, 1 ; vii, 1 ; ix, 1 ; x, 
1 ; xiv, 1 ; xviii, 14). 


The Pahlavi texts add little to our knowledge of Hpenak Mai- 
nog. He is the source of all virtue (Dk. Ill, ccxvi, 3), giving 
man the qualities which make him good and successful (ib. IJI, 
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ccvi, 4 ; ccxii, 2-^, 5-6). Accordingly he who possesses the power 
of Spehak Mainog successfully opposes Ahriman (ib. Ill, cxlviii, 
2-3), and he who rejects Spenak Mainog absorbs the nature of 
Ahriman (ib. Ill, Ixxxv, 2). The ‘ Holy Spirit ’ is described 
as separate from Auharmazd (ib. Ill, xl, 2 ; cxxxviii, 2), and his 
creation is frequently mentioned (e.g. ib. Ill, clxii, 2 ; cciii, 15 ; 
ccclxxvii, 3). He produces Vohuman and intelligence (ib. Ill, 
cxxii, 3) and gives man divine wisdom (ib. Ill, ccccii, 2), while 
the Mazdayasnian religion is derived from his innate intelligence 
<(ib. Ill, cccc, 16). His special foe is Ahriman, whom he will 
conquer (e.g. ib. Ill, Ixxxvii, 2 ; clxii, 2 ; cccxix, 2 ; ccclxxvii, 3) ; 
and he will banish evil from the world (ib. Ill, cciii, 17). 

Sponta Mainyu may possibly be represented by the MonuhmeS 
Vazurg (‘ Great Soul ’) mentioned in two Pahlavi Manichaean 
fragments and described as coming from the earth from the 
south, 1 or by the ‘ Living Spirit ’ (Ruha Hayy4, Zwv Uvevf^, 
Spiritus Vivens), called into existence, according to Theodore 
bar K^oni, by Ban,^ and in his turn producing five bright 
emanations, rescuing Primaeval Man from Darkness, and 
making sun, moon, and stars, as well as the circles of wind, fire, 
and water. 3 

Whdiher Spanta (Mainyu) forms a component of the Old 
Persian proper name S<^€vSaSaTi 7 « and the Avestan proper name 
Spantodata, as Justi held,"^ as well as of the Avestan mountain- 
name Spanto-data (Yt. xix, 6 ; cf. Bd. xii, 2, 23),^ is not wholly 
certain ; and the same statement holds concerning the ’•‘Span- 
tasdaeva (!) ( ) described as ‘ the jinn ( ) of 

Solomon, son of David on a magic bowl -inscription • 


1 Reitzenstein, Psyche, pp. 4, 5. 

2 For this deity cf. below, p. 147, and see Jackson, Mani. 

3 See Cnmont, Cosmogonic, pp. 20-r>, 29, 31. The nature of the 

' Living Spirit * will be fully di.scus.sed by Jackson in his Mani. 

* Namenbtich, p. 308. 

6 So Bartholomae, AirWb. col. 1622; West, in SEE v, 34, 39, reads 
the name Spendyat. 

® H. Hyvernat, ‘ Sur un vase jud6o-babylonien du musee Lyeklama 
-de Cannes,’ in Zeitschrift fiir Keilschriftforschung, ii (1885), IIG, with the 
•emendations of M. Grhnbaum and T. Ndldeke, ib. pp. 224-5, 297. Div 
may be used, however, with a good sense in the proper names DSvda^t 

Given by the Dev’) son of DSvdast (‘ Possessing the hand of the Dev ’); 
T, Nbldeke, in Zeitschrift fiir Indologie und Iranistik ii [1923], 318 ; cf, 
Justi, Namenbttch, p. 85 ; Hiibsobmann, Orammatik, i, 37> 
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It is by no means easy to determine the original nature of 
► Sponta Mainyu ; but it would appef^^r that he was primarily -dis- 
tinct from Ahura Mazda, with whom he was often blended or 
identified in the later period. Three hypotheses might be ad- 
vanced for this close association: (1) an amalgamation of two 
different mythologies, one ascribing the creation of all things to 
Ahura Mazda, and the other ^iwwi-dualistic with separate crea- 
tors for good and evil, the good creator, in the amalgamated 
system, being subordinated to (and frequently confused with) 
the original creator of all, and the exact relation of the evil 
creator to the all-creator being left vague ^ (2) in the effort to 
reach a monotheistic position a single First Cause was set above 
the dualism of a good and an evil creator, thus paving the way 
for Zarvanism ; (3) Sponta Mainyu was invented as a demiurge 
for Ahura Mazda. None of these explanations is very satisfac- 
tory. Bartholomae^ thought that the ambiguity of the relation 
of Spanta Mainyu to Ahura Mazda comes from the fact that 
" Zaradustra’s doctrine was not reasoned out in purely dualistic 
fashion, but elevated the divinity of Ahura Mazda above the 
two primal and equal spirits of dualistic thought. Thus the Holy 
Spirit, when placed in relation to Ahura Mazda, became a 
servant and a mediator of Ahura Mazda quite like ASa, Vohu 
Manah, etc., and a new antithesis w^as then afforded by Ahura 
Mazda and A'J^ra Mainyu*. For Meillet on the other hand, he 
is ‘le principe actif de tout ce qu’il y a de bon, de profitable dans 
la ji^rsonne d' Ahura Mazda. .. Aa> force iminanente de Ahura 
Mazda 

To the present writer it would seem that the most note- 
worthy function of Spanta Mainyu is that of a creator, not only 
.in general, but in particular of Vayu, the stars, and the chariot 
of Mifi^ra, especially as, unlike any other divine being except 
Ahura Mazda, he is once expressly termed ‘ creator * (dalvah - ; 
Yt. X, 143). It would appear most probable that he was origi- 
nally a creator-god like the Indian Prajapati or Visvakarman,4 
and that he may have been the later ethicised disguise of the 
older ‘ Zrvan The resemblance of his name ‘ Holy Spirit * 
to the Hebrew ttnpn m*^ regarded as merely fortuitous, • 

and ‘ Sponta Mainyu * was probably at first nothing more than 


1 Cf. Casartelli, Philoaopliyy p. 17. 

3 AirWb. col. 1139. 

3 Conferences, pp. 59, 60. 

4 Cf. Macdonell, Mythology, pp. 118-9; Keith, Religion, pp. 206-8, 
6 See below, pp. 124-9. 

^ Cf. Moulton, EZ p. 299, 


14 
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a cultic epithet of. an ancient creator-deity whose functions werer 
absorbed by Ahura Mazda as the ‘ Wise Lord ’ rose to be thet 
supreme divinity of the pantheon, reducing a once mighty god 
to an obsolescent though confusing phantom of a deity. 


Section N. 

Sraosa. 

The Gadas give the following material concerning the im- 
portant deity SraoSa (‘ Obedience ’) : Zara^ustra presents XsaGra 
and Sraosa to Ahura Mazda and Asa (Ys. xxxiii, 14) ; at the 
‘ Wise Lord’s ’ bidding Sraosa and Vohu Manah will come to 
the righteous (xliv, 16) ; Sraosa will attend with Asi to appor- 
tion rewards and punishments ( xliii, 12) ; and at the Consum- 
mation Zara^iuStra will invoke Sraosa as ‘ greatest of all ’ 
(xxxiii, 5). 

The two chief Younger Avestan texts in honour of this divi- 
nity are the fifty-seventh Ha of the Yasna and the eleventh Yast. 
From the former we learn that Sraosa was the first of Ahura 
Mazda’s creation to offer prayer and to spread the barsom and 
to chant the Gates (Ys. Ivii, 2, 6, 7) ; after sunset he builds a 
mighty house for the poor and beats down Aesma with his 
mace (§10), returning victorious to the Araosa Spontas after 
every battle ( § 12 ). He repels evil from the pious and brings 
the wicked low ( §§ 14-5) ; bearing an uplifted weapon, he has 
kept sleepless watch over the universe of Ahura Mazda since 
tlie creation, battling day and night — but especially after sun- 
set — with the demons, whom he drives back into darkness 
( §§ 16-8 ). Haorna made sacrifice to him on Mount Haraiti 
( § 19 ), where ho has a victorious mansion with a thousand piL 
lars, lighted by its own radiance within and adorned by stars , 
without ( § 21 ). Through his might the Amosa Spontas descend 
to earth ; and he is the best teacher of the religion, giving the 
righteous protection, both in terrestrial and in celestial life, to 
conquer the fiends, as well as health and strength tooverc ome 
earthly foes ( §§ 23, 25-6 ). He is drawn through the air by 
four bright, swift steeds with golden hoofs ; they cannot be over- 
taken, but themselves overtake all, so that Sraosa seizes his foe 
wheresoever he be {§§ 27-9), Thrice each day and night, protect* 
ing Ahura Mazda’s creation, he goes throughout the earth with 
his weapon to smite the demons ; and he is ever victoriqua 
( §§ 30-3 ), so that those houses receive honour which he guards., 
and in w hich he is made welcome ( §34). ; 
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The eleventh Ya§t contains less information. It states, howr 
ever, that Srao§a is the best protector of the poor ( §3) and.that 
he is besought for help ( § 8 ). He observes the treaty existing 
between the Most Holy (Ahura Mazda) and the Druj ( § 14 ; cf * 
Bd. i, 6, 19) ; and he was instructed in the religion by Ahura 
Mazda himself (?14), who created hin^to overcome AeSma 
( § 15 ). Like other sacred beings he has Axsti and Ha#m-vainti 
as his companions ( § 16 ). 

Elsewhere in thi| Younger Avesta, SraoSa is associated with 
Rasnu and Arstat (Ys. i, 7 ; ii, 7 ; hi, 9 ; iv, 12) ; with RaSnu and 
MiOra (\t x, 41) ; with MiSra and Nairyo-sa^ha (Yt. x, 52) ; 
with Asi and Nairyo-sa^ha (Ys. Ivii, 3 ; Vsp. xi, 16 ; Yt. xh 8) ; 
with Asi alone (Vsp. xii, 1) ; with Asi, Njuryo-sao^ha, and AxSti 
(Vsp. vii, 1); with A^ti (Ys. Ivii, 33); with Atar and Nairy6-sa'»9ha 
(Yt. xiii, 85) ; with Atar and the^ravasis (Vsp. xvi, 1) ; with the 
Amosa .Spontas, Nairyo-sa'Taha, Atar, and Xvaronah (VYt. 40) 
with Ahura Mazda and MaM6ira Sponta (Yt. xiii, 146) ; with Ahura 
Mazda and Mi^ra (Vd. xix, 15) ; with Ahura Mazda and Daeiia 
(VYt. 14) ; with Ahura Mazda and the Fravasis (Yt. i,J)) ; with 
Aliura Mazda, the Amasa Spontas, the Fravasis, and Atar (Ys. 
iv, 2 ; cf. iv, 23 ; xxii, 4) ; with Ahura Mazda, Mi9ra, Rainu, 
the Fravasis, VaraOrayna, Raman, and Vata (Ys. xvi, 5 ; cf. Ixx,., 
3) ; and with Waters, Lauds, Plants, the Ama^a Spantas, tho 
Fravasis, Mifiira, Rasnu, Atar, and Apa^m Napat (Ys. Jxv, 12). 
He is invoked to honour the Waters (Ys. Ivi, 3), and Atar asks 
his aid in the last third of the night (Vd. xviii, 22). He holds 
colloquy with the Druj (Vd. xviii, 30-59), is entreated to over- 
come the demon Kunda (Vd. xix, 41), and conquers AsruSti 
(Ys. lx, 5). He attends on the right of MiSra (Yt. x, 100), and 
is brother to him and Rasnu, Asi and Daeria being his sisters 
( Yt. xvii, 16). Zara9ustra_desires that ViStaspa may be talb 
and victorious like Sraosa (AZ. 6). His sacred bird is the cock 
(Vd xviii, 14-5, 23). 

In the Pahlavi texts Sr5s is chiefly associated with the souls 
of the dead. After he has remained with the soul three days 
(SD Iviii, 4, 7-9), it comes by his aid to the Cinvat Bridge (Gd. 
Bd. XX vi, 17 ; MX ii, 124), where he is associated with Mitro 
and Rasn (MX ii, 118-20), with Vai the Good and Vahram op- 
posing Asto-Vidat, Vai the Bad, Frazist, Nizi§t, and^ Aesm 
(ib. ii, 115), With Atar he welcomes and escorts Arta-VirSf 
through heaven and hell (AVN iv, 2, etc.) Mentioned in Com- 
pany with Mitro, Ra^n, Vahram, A§tat, and the Glory of the 
Mazdayaanian Religion (BYt. iii, 32), he is associated with 
Rasn, Astat, Vai, and the Fravasis in the cult of the dead (SIS 
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xvii, 4 ; cf. DD xxviii, 5-6 ; xxx, 2-4; xxxi, 11) ; and a (ijere- 
mony is to be performed in his honour when a child dies at th© 
age of seven (SD xlvii, 1). He keeps demons from the righteous 
and is distinguished for vigour (SIS xxii, 17 ; xxiii, 3). 

Sros is an auxiliary of Artavahist and has received from 
Auharmazd the protection of the material world, which he rules 
(Gd. Bd. xxvi, 15, 17). He is lord of Airan Vej (MX xliv, 35) 
and * dwells mostly in Arzah and afterwards also in Savah and 
the whole world ’ (i.e., chiefly in the west and only later in the 
east ; MX IxLi, 25 ; cf. Bd. v. 8 ; xi, 3). Together with Neryo- 
sang he is a messenger of Auharmazd (BYt. iii, 25, 26, 59-60), i 
and with Vohuman he aids the infant Zartust (ZS xvi, 9). He 
is also associated with Vohuman and Mitr5 (Dk. IX, xxviii, 3); 
his chief foe is Acto (Bd. xxx, 29 ; Dk. Ill, cxxiv, 2 ; VI, i, 4-7 ; 
VllI, ix, 3) ; and he is primarily concerned with the words of 
men rather than with their thoughts or deeds (DD iii, 13-4). 
He presides over the seventeenth day of every month (Sir. i, 17 ; 
ii, 17 ; SIS xxii, 17 ; xxiii, 3 ; cf. Bd. xxvii, 24). The Pahlavi 
version of Ys. i, 7, also describes him as ‘ the promoter of the 
world and he is once associated with Mani in a Turf an frag- 
ment. 2 Under the form Su-lu-sa-lo-yi he appears in the Chi- 
nese Po sseu kiao ts'ang king ‘ the King who judges 
matters’, 3 and he may be the Thir l - ate of Manichaeism.'* 

The importance of SraoSa is impa^Ml by the abundance of his 
ejiithets in the Avesta. « Omitting such general adjectives as 
<iojahvant' (‘ possessing strength ’), amavant- (‘ mighty ’) tax* 
mu- (‘ sturdy ’), sura- (‘ mighty '), and hu-raola- (‘ well-form- 
ed ’), he shares the epithet a^lvant- (' possessing rewards ’) with 
HaSis ; dsu- (‘ swift ’), ta7iu-ma,Bra- (‘ whose body is the Spell ’), 
and bdzuhaojah-- (‘ possessing strength of arm ’) with Mi9ra ; 
uhuirya- C associated with Ahura ’) with the Amosa Spantas 
Rnd Daena ; frddut-gat^a- (‘ furthering creatures ’) with Arstat, 
Asa, Ahura Mazda, Daenii, and Haoma ; and /n9a- (‘ beloved ’) 
with Armaiti. His warlike nature finds expression in the epi- 
thets mQoestor- (‘ warrior ’), which he shares with Atar and 
Mi9ra ; vdr9Brajan- (‘ victorious ’) like Ahura Mazda, the Fra- 
vaSis, Vata, and Haoma ; and ha^m-varditivant- (‘ capable of 
<lefending ’) in common with the Frava^is. He is bdtdmnU 
(‘ lofty ’) like Apa^m Napat, the Amasa Spentas, ' Aradvi ’, Asi 


1 Cf. Sah^NumaK tr. J. Mohl, Paris, 1876-78, i, 21,22 ; vii, 134. 
^ Mailer, BandschriJtef\’Rfst(i p, 75. 

3 Chavaime8-Pelliofc, Traits, pp. 521-2, 523, 530, 545, 553, 567. 

* I«gge, Fomrunners, ik 327 (cf. also pp. 331, 341, not© 2h 
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Ahura Mazda, Ahura-Mi^ra, Tiltrya, the Fravalis, Midra» 
Basnu, and Haoma ; and like Atar, Mi^ra, and Vanant be ia 
mxtd-ndrmn- {‘ whose name is spoken ’). His exclusive epi- 
thets are aiya- (‘ pious ’), dariita- (‘ bold ’), darii-dru*(^ pos- 
sessing a bold mace ’), frya- (‘ dear ’), bdrdzi-ld (‘ possessing 
lofty sight ’), vanaiUvant* (‘ victorious ’), and vUp§^maziiki- 
(‘ all-greatest ’). On the other hand, his appellation scarcely 
ever occurs as a component of proper names.* 

The interpretation of Sraosa is by no means easy. Moulton 
suggested^ that he was originally the seventh Amasa Sponta ; . 
Spiegel^ regarded him as a god of light ; and Tiele^ considered 
him to be the personified abstraction of obedience. From the 
evidence of the Iranian texts he was evidently a celestial deity 
(cf, Ys. Ivii, 27, where his chariot is drawn through the air, and ! 
his frequent epithet bdrdzant-y ‘ lofty as well as bdrszi^^a-, 

‘ possessing lofty sight ’). It is also significant that his brothers 
are Mi6ra and RaSnu, and his sisters Asi and Daena, who, I 
have suggested, 5 were respectively the Sun and another solar 
deity, the Lucky Star and the Sky. He is, however, active by 
night rather than by day ( Ys. Ivii, 10, 16) , so that his house is st ar- 
dec^ed (Ys. Ivii, 21) ; and it is noteworthy that his aid is asked 
by Atar particularly in the last third of the night (apparentiy to 
ro-enforce the glow of the dying embers ; Vd. xviii, 22). . It is 
appropriate, then, that his bird should be the cock (Vd. xviii^ 
14-5, 23), whose apotropaeic functions are well known,® whence 
Sraosa is especially a victor over demons. It may also be sug- 
gested that his uplifted weapon (Ys. Ivii, 16) is the upright 
torch borne in Mithraic art by Caut, one of the two figures 
standing beside the tauroctonous Mi^ra ; and that Caut (per- 
haps ‘ the Burner ’)7 was another name (or possibly the original 
appellation) of Sraosa. It seems most probable, on the whole, 
that SraoSa was primarily the morning star, corresponding ta 
the Greek Phaethon and Phosphoros,^ the Lithuanian Ausrine 
( 'Morning [Star]’)^, one of the divine twins represented by the 


1 Justi, Namenbuchf pp. 105, 310-1. 

2 JSZp. 99;cf. pp. 241, 252. 

8 EA ii, 89. 

* Religion^ ii, 207-8 ; so also Reichelt, Reader, p. 155, who torma 
priest god ’, ib. p. 163. 

5 See above, pp. 97-8. 101.64-5, 72-3. 

6 Cf. L. H. Gray, ‘ Cock’, in ERE, iii, 694-7. 

7 CT. L. H. Gray, in Le Mua4on, 1915, pp. 189-91. 

8 Gruppe, Myihologie, pp. 42, 960 ; G. Knaack, in Roscher, iii, 2175- . 
2202 ; P. Weis 2 &acker, ib. iii, 2444-53. 

2 Usener, Gdtkrmmen, p. 86. 
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Lettish ■ sons of God ’ who %voo the daughter or the daughters 
of the Sun,^ and the Vedic Asvins.^ 

Outside Iranian the only close cognates of the word Sraosa 
are found in Slavic (e.g. Old Church Slavic sluchu, 
auditus ’).3 The term has so little reference to the original na- 
ture of the deity that it seems best to regard it as having been 
I primarily a member of a compound possessive adjective (cf. 
Avestan a-sraoaa-, ‘ unhearing ddrdto-sraoaa-, ‘ audible ’ 4) 
given to a divinity who later became amnestonymous. Whether 
his original name, now wholly lost, survived in the Mithraic 
’ Oaut (Avestan *Kaot-ar- [?]) is altogether uncertain. 


Section O. 

Tib. 

Neither the Avestan nor the Old Persian texts mention Tir 
(‘ Arrow ’[?]), although evidently he was among the chief figures 
of at least one of the Iranian pantheons. In Pahlavi writings 
he appears as the planet Mercury (Bd. v, 1 ; BYt. iii, 4 ; SGV 
iv, 30, 36, 42 ; Karnamak iii, 6) and as the opponent of Tistrya 
(Bd. v^ 1 ; SGV iv, 36) ; but in later texts the rivals are ac- 
tually confused (cf. SIS xxii, 13, with xxiii, 2).^ Originally he 
presided over the fourthjnonth of the Avestan calendar ( June- 
July of the ideal year ; Afr. iii, 8 ; Bd. vii, 2 ; xxv, 20), whence 
were derived^ the Cappadocian Trjpi, Tctpct, etc., as well as the 
Chorasmian Ciri and the Sistanian Tiryakan-va. The thirteenth 
day of each month was also primarily named in his honour 
(Sir. i, 13; ii, 13; SIS xxii, 13; xxiii, 2; cf. Bd. xxvii, 24), 
though in the case both of months and of days his name was re- 
placed in the Avesta by that of his rival. The Armenian name 
Tre for the corresponding month is probably Iranian in origin ; 

1 W. Maimhardt, * Die lettischen Sonnenmythen', in Zeitsohrift fur 
Ethnologie, vii (1875), 73-104, 209-44, 261-330. 

2 Cf. Maodoneil, Mythology, p. 53 ; Hillebrandt, Mythologie, iii, 379-96 ; 
Keith, i?e%ion, pp. II 3-9. Against this interpretation one may cite the 
statement of MX Ixii, 25, that Sros dwells chiefly in the west, and only 
afterward in the east. 

8 Cf. also Trautmann, W otterbiLch, p. 308. 

^ Bartholomae’s translation of this word (AtrTr6. col. 741) by ‘hold- 
ing fa^ to obedience, firm in obedience seems less appropriate ; cf . 
such Sanskrit analogues as ‘grieving’, dhrtagarhha-, ‘pregnant’, 

‘ archer *, dhrtavrata-y * firm- vowed ’, ‘fortunate’. 

5 Cf. B. ‘M, West, in SBE xviii, 418, note 3 ; Spiegel, Aveaia, iii, 
pp. xxi-xxir| Justi, Namenhuch, p. 326 ; and the passage from Gd. Bd. 
Ill, tr. E. Blochet, in BHB xxxii (1895), 105: ‘Tir (i8)TistaT.’ 
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In Kurdish Tir-ma is still sometimes used for July ; ' and in 
Northern Baldci Tirband is the nam?i3 of the constellation Orion.* 
Tit’s importance is further shown by the festival of Tiragan, 
'Celebrated on the thirteenth day of the fourth month (i.e. the 
day Tit of the month Tir) and probably mentioned in 
Zdrd (i) under the form The feast was held at the 

aummer solstice, 3 and, according to al-Birum,^ had its origin 
in the arrow shot by Aris from Tabaristan to the furthest fron- 
tier between that land and Faryana, thus delimiting the boun- 
dary between the territories of Afrasyab and Minudihr. 

In Armenia Tir seems to have become the deity Tiur, ‘ the 
scribe of Ormizd whose oneiromantic shrine was situated at 
Erazamoin, between Valarsapat and Artalat Agathangehis, 
i, 129).^ The Greek text here translate ^ Tiur die by 
’AttgAAoji/ ; and the of Acts xiv, 2, is glossed by Tiur in 

the margin of some old manuscripts of the Armenian New Testa- 
ment.* It would appear, moreover, that it was Tir rather than 
Tistrya (as is commonly supposed) who was represented, under 
the name TEIPO, on a gold coin of the Indo-Scythian Huvi^ka 
which portrays him, under the influence of the Greek Artemis 
as a deity of the chase, as a goddess (!) clothed in a long chiton 
and himation, holding a bow in the right hand, and with the left 
drawing an arrow from a quiver.^ 

The appellation of the god may be found in the Avestan pro- 
j)er name Tir5-naka^wa (Yt. xiii, 126) ; ^ and certainly forms a 
component of many Old Persian and Armenian names, notably 
Ttpizlos (‘Relating to Tir ’), Tc/oiWxpi;? (‘ Possessing the Seed 
of Tir ’), TipvfixCo^ (‘ possessing the Arm of Tir ’), and Tipi^drr^^ 
i' Given by Tir ’) ; ^ as well as in the Tira, Tiripirna (*Tirafarnah, 
* Possessing the Glory of Tir ’), and Tiriyaraa (‘ Twin of Tir ’ 


1 Lagarde, Abhandlungen^ p. 9 ; F. Macler, in ERE iii, 70 ; A. Jaba, 
Victionnaire kurde-Jrmi^ais, Petrogi’ad, 1879, p. 111. 

2 M. L. Dames, A Sketch oj the Northern Balochi Language, Calcutta, 
1881, p. 63; W. Geiger, Etymologic des Balucl, Munich, J890, p. 46, 
and A. Odtze, in KZ li (1923), 146-53, are scjarcely correct in connocting 
^his word with Tistrya. 

3 Cf. L. H. Gray, in ERE v, 872, 874, 875. 

^ Chronology of Ancient Nations^ tr. E. Sachau, London, 1879, p. 206. 

6 Gelzer, Qotterlehre, pp. 109-11 ; cf. Lagarde, Abhandlungen^ p. 294. 
3 Ananikian, Mythology , p- 31 ; for Tiur generally see ib. pp. 29-33, 

iand Sandal gian, Histoire, pp. 743-4. 

7 Stein, Coins, pp. 6-7 and fig. x. 
s Bartholomae, AirWb. col, 651. 

® Justi, Natmnhuch, pp. 323, 326, 326-7; Hubschmann, Qrammatik, i, 8g» 
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[?]) of Babylonian business documents of the Achaememan 
period ; ^ the |-n^n ( *Tiravohu [?]) and (evident- 

ly compounded with Tir) of Elephantine papyri : * the 
(an appeUation of Ahasuerus) of Esther Rab^ oni, 3 ; ^ the Tirin 
of the Avaman Parchment (1.1)^; and the Armenian Trdat.^ 
Whether the name appears in the Tirindira of RV VIII, vi, 46, 
is very doubtful ; • but it may be part of the designation of the 
village of Tiruda (near Khair), said to have been the birth-place 
of Artaelr PapakanJ and also of the town of TripilaTOL (variant 
Tcpi^ra ) which once existed on a bank of the Euphrat^ 
(Ptolemy, V, xviii, 7). 

Attempts to derive the name Tir from Tistrya or from Aves- 
tan iiyri-, ‘ arrow mu 3 t be deemed unsuccessful.* It would 
seem to be a reduced-zero grade of the base 
row-, ‘ to pierce The Sanskrit lexicographers (Hemacandra, 
Abhidhanadiritarnaniy 780 ; Purui^ottama, Trikdi^.dasesaf II, viii, 
53) mention fira- and Mri- as terms for ‘ arrow and the Iranian 
*tlra-f granting that it also means ‘ arrow \ may be cognate 
with the group of Sanskrit turd-, ‘ wounded, diseased ’ (only in 
RV VIII, Ixxix, 2), Greek ropos, Tpav^Sy ‘ piercing rpiyros, 
‘pierced’, rcpcrpov,, ‘auger’, Tcrpattvw to pierce’, Tcpi?$wr^ 
‘ wood-worm ’, Latin terebra, ‘ auger tero, ‘ futuo ’ (Plau- 
tus, •Captivi, 888 ; Propertius, IV, x, 30 ; Petronius, 87), Old 
Irish tarathar, Old Breton tarater, ‘ auger ’ (from this group are 
derived Old French tar ere. Modern French tariere, Spanish 
ialadro [by dissimilation from Haradro], ‘ auger ’, Italian tara- 


1 Clay, Documents, p. 05 (together with some other possible instances) ; 
id. Ariaxerxes, p, 72. 

2 A. XJngnad, Aromdische Papyri aus Elephantine, Leipzig, 1911, pp. 
14, 19 (vii, 6, 9 ; x, 13) ; Ccwley, Papyri, pp. 61, 62, 133, 134, 135. 

s M. Jastrow, Dictionanf oj the Targumim, London, 1903, pp, 1221^ 
1696. 

^ Herzfeld, Paikuli, i, 83, 

5 Justi, Namenbtich, pp, 325, 326 ; Hubschmann, Grammaiik, i, 89- 
Armenian names like Tirair seem to be connected rather with Armenian 
ter, ‘ lord * (from Hi-air, ‘ man of ? * ; Meillet, Esquisse, p. 24 ; of. .H. 
Hiibschmami, in Featgruss an Roth, Stuttgart, 1893, p, 104). 

« Maodonell-Keith, Index, i, 310-1. 

7 KOldeke, Tabari, p. 3. 

® Cf , Lagarde, Abhafidhungen, p. 262 ; Horn, Etymologic, p. 91 ; Hubach- 
mann, St^kn, p. 49 ; and especially the very full discussion by T- 
Ndldeke, jSTTAIF cxvi (1888), 417-20. The connexion is d^ended^ 
though scarcely with success, by A. Gotze, in KZ li (1^3), 146-53* 
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^me, ‘ wood- worm *), Low German drillen, Swedish drilla^ 
English drill, ‘ to bore 

Support is lent to the etymology here proposed by Tir’s re- 
presentation as a deity with arrows ; and the name may have 
been an abbreviation of some word compounded with 
^ arrow this lost compound having been a cultic epithet 
substituted for the deity’s real name, which had vanished at an 
•early date. 

An the lord of the planet Mercury Tir would correspond to 
the Babyloitian Na{)u, the god of wisdom/^ thus explaining his 
functions in Armenia, Nabu, how^ever, has no connexion with 
arrows, his symbol being a staff w^hich is interpreted both as a 
•wTiter's stylus and as a ruler's sceptre. As the divinity of the 
fourth month Tir’s counterpart in the Semitic calendar was 
Tammuz, a solar divinity presitbng over spring vegetation and 
personifying agricultural activity, with a famous festival which 
w^as celebrated at the coming of the sumer solstice'* and was 
‘possibly the origin of the Persian Tiragan. 

The only epithet implying association of arrows used of an 
Iranian deity is xavivi-isu- (‘possessing swift arrows’) once ap- 
plied to Mito (Yt. X, 102 ; cf. 101, 129) ; and as the sup-god 
Mito has arrows, so Apollo ])ossesses them in his solar 
cajjacity.* Tir's connexion with arrows might, moreover, 
suggest that he was the divinity of the zodiacal sign Sagit- 
tarius or Ai’citenens (the Greek To^orrys and the Sanslait 
Phanii), rising to prominence wben, in the procession 
of the equinoxes, tlie summer solstice fell in the sign of the 
Archer.^ 

The closest analogue of Tir, however, is the divine archer of 
Mithraism who shoots an arrow wdiich strikes a rock, causing 


1 Cf. Hirt, Ablaut, p. 81 ; Boisacq, Dictionnaire, pp. 948-9 ; V. Henry* 
Lexique etymoloqiqUi . . . du Breton moderne, Rennes, 1900, p. 260 J 
Meyer-Liibke, Wdrterbtich, p. 646 ; Falk-Torp, Wdrterbuch, pp. 156-7 * 
Holder*, Sprachschatz, ii, 1729. 

3 Cf. Jastrow, Religion, pp. 124-30, 228-30, 371 ; A. Jeremias, in 
PRE xiii, 690-2. 

Jastrow, Religion, pj^. 58, 547, 588, 682-3; T. G. Pinches, ‘Tana- 
jnuz’, in xii, 187-91 ; W. von Baudissin, ‘Tammuz’, in PRE 

xix, 334-77. 

* Gruppe, Mythologie, p. 1244. 

5 Cf. Moulton, EZ pp. 436-7, and the study hy Mrs. E, W. Maund# 
iihere cited. 
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abundant water to leap forth.i Cumont^ identifies this archer 
with Mi Ora himself ; but though this was doubtless true in the 
period of the Mithraic monuments, the antithesis shown by 
«uch proper names as and TLpl^dn]s gives rise to 

some doubt whether it was so in the beginning. One does not 
lightly differ from M. Cumont,^ but it may be suggested that 
Tir was an ancient deity who survived in the Avestan gproxSa, 
‘ the best archer of the Aryans who shot an arrow on which 
Ahura Mazda, Waters, and Plants had breathed, for which 
Mi6ra prepared a path, and which was followed by ASi and 
P^andi (Yt. viii, 6-7, 37-8). ^[roxSa, whose name Justi'^ com- 
pares with Sanskrit rksd- (‘ baldj), is mentioned b^ later writers 
under the form Arissibatir (‘ Aris the Swift- Arrowed ’) ; and 
Ari§, as we have already seen, figures in al-Bir uni’s account of 
the origin of the feast of Tiragan, where his bolt strikes a gigan- 
tic nut-tree somewhat as the Mithraic archer’s shaft hits ai 
rock,® In the Avesta g;rax8a, like Midra (the only other divine 
being to bear the term), has the epithet X8vivi4§u- (Yt. viii> 
6, 37). 


Whatever may have been his original name, ‘ Swift-Arrowed 
Bald-Pate ’ would seem to have been primarily a divinity of 
considerable importance : probably a phase of the sun shooting 
rays, like arrows, and apparently, from the connexion of Tir’s 
festival with the summer solstice, the god of mid-summer, a 
deity mighty to aid agriculture, but also dangerous to those 
who unwisely ignored his burning beams. Later this special 
solar divinity was absorbed into the great sun-god MiOra, and 
survived only in the vague groxSa-myth, in proper names, and 
— through a late identification with the Babylonian Nabu for 
some reason no longer clear — as the planet Mercury. 

In the Vedas Rudra and the Maruts are termed archers, but 
their shaft is the lightning ; and Agni is likewise a bowman.^ 

1 Oumont, TM i, 166-6, 306 ; ii, 231 (and fig. 62), 273, 295 (and fig. 
160), 298 (and fig. 154), 300 (and fig. 156), 301 (and fig. 168), 306 (and 
fig. 163), 307 (and fig. 164), 309 (and fig. 167), 311 (and fig. 168) 313 (and 
figa. 170-1), 318 (and fig. 179), 322 (and fig. 188), 338 (and fig. 213), 342 
(and fig. 216), 343, 346 (and plate V), 360 (and plate VI), 364 (and plate 
VII), 380 (and fig. 293), 383 (and fig. 296). 515 (and plate IX). 

2 ib. i, 166, 220, 306, 343. 

3 TMU 166. note 1. 

4 Namenbueht pp. 88-9. 

6 In addition to the Oriental references given by Jiisti, toe, cit^ see 
Darmesteter, Etudes, ii, 220-1 ; R. von StackelWg, ‘Die iranischer 
Schfitzensage in 1 viii (1904), 853-8. 

® Cf. Slacdonell, Mythology, pp. 74, 79, 89. 
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None of these, however, is analogous to the Iranian deity ; nor 
ias Tir any resemblarce with the Vfidic Krsanu, the Kores&ui of 
Ys. iy, 24, who is closely associated with the Soma-myth, ^ and 
whQ apparently survives in the Avesta as the deity of the 
malign aspect of the burning sun . 2 


SecMon P. 

Tistkya. 

This deity is honoured by the eighth YaSt, from which we 
learn that he is a star who grants happy homes (§2), for whom 
men and beasts and cattle, like all creations of Ahura Mazda, 
yearn {§§5, 36, 41-2), who flies like an arrow through the air to 
Vouru-kaSa (§§6, 37), and who overcomes sorcery and the con- 
stellations that bring drought (§§8, 39). During the first ten 
nights of the month he appears as a young man, during the 
second ten as a bull, and during the third ten as a stallion ; he 
batttles three days and three nights before conquering Apaosa 
(§1 13-29 ; cf. Bd. vii, 4-13 ; ZS vi, 4-14) ; and after his victory 
he comes to Vouru-kasa in the form of a horse, making the sea 
boil, and rousing the rain-giving mist and wind (§§30-3 ; cf* 
§§8, 40, 46-7). Ahura Mazda made him lord of all stars, and no 
evil can harm him (§44) ; he was created equal in honour to the 
‘ Wise Lord ’ himself, for otherwise sorcery would have prevailed, 
and especially the fiend Duzyairya, whom he conquers (§§50-5)* 
His proper sacrifice is a sheep, either wholly black or wholly 
white, and worship of him wards off the foe ; but if the wicked 
partake of the oblation cooked for him, flood and hostile armies 
overwhelm the land (§§56-61). Like other Yazatas, he parti- 
cularly desires to be called by his own name (§§11, 23-5). 

Elsewhere in the Avesta Tistrya is mentioned together with 
Ahura-Mi&ra, the Stars, Mah, Hvara, and Mi6ra (Ys. i, 11 ; iii, 
13 ; vii, 13) ; or with Ahura Mazda, the Waters, Hvaro,Mah, and 
G5uS Urvan (Ys. xvi, 4) ; or with other celestial divinities (Ny. 
i, 8) ; or with Vata and X^aronah (Yt. xviii, 5, 7) ; or with 
Voradrayna (Vd. xix, 37). He is likewise associated with a 
group of stars called Tistryaenis (Ny. i, 8 ; Yt, viii- 12). 


1 See Macdonell, Mythology, p. 112; Spiegel, Periode, pp. 223-5} Wt 
Bloomfield, * The Myth of Soma and the Eagle in FestgrusB an Mothp 
Stuttgart, 1893, pp. 149-55. 

2 See below, pp. 207-8. 
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In the Pahlavi texts TiStar is chieftain of the east (Bd. ii, 7) 
and co-operates with Vohiiman, Horn, and Burj (Bd. vii, 3 ; 
ZS vi, 3). He is the opponent of Tir (Bd. v, 1), although, as 
we have seen,^ there is much confusion between the two ; and 
he is likewise the foe of Spenzagar (SGV iv, 52 ; cf. Bd. vii, 12 ; 
XX vii i, 39). As being especially associated with rain, he, with 
♦Satves, Vohuman, Aredvisur, Vat, Horn, Din, Burj, and the 
FravaSis, executes the commands of Auharmazd concerning 
rain ; and he is the chief, though he works with Satves, draws 
the water with the aid of Vat, and moves the clouds with the 
assistance of Vohuman and Vat (Dk. HI, cxii, 5). He is the 
first of stars, so that prosperity and the fertility 6f the world 
are in his path (MX xlix, 5-6 ; cf. Ixii, 41-2), He is an auxi- 
liary of Horvadat and produces rain (Gd. Bd. xxvi, 32-3), or, 
according to a slightly different version (ib. iii, tr. E. Blochet, in 
RHR xxxii [1895], 105), during his battle with Apaos he carries 
water to the Frava^is, who give it to Vat, who distributes it to 
the seven Kesvars of the earth. 

The Avestan epithets peculiar to Tistrya are afsci^ra- ( 'con- 
taining the seed of water ’), dsu-xsvaeiva- (‘ swift-swinging '), 
x^vivi-vdza- (‘ possessing swift flight ’), drvd-ca smart- possess- 
ing sound eyes ’), frdd9r9sra- (‘ forth-shining'), and rdmanivanU 
(' peaceful '). The principal epithets which he shares with 
other deities are the following : npard-hairya- (‘ possessing acti- 
vity on high ’) with the Fravasis, Vayu, and X'aronah ; xsayam- 
na- (‘ ruling ’), rdma-sayana- ' (possessing a peaceful abode '), 
and hu^ayana- (‘ possessing a good abode ') with Midra ; 
durai-suJca- (‘ far-glancing ’) with Ahura Mazda and the Fra- 
vasis ; baesazya- (‘ healing ’) and bdVdzanU (‘ high ') with many 
other divinities; yaoxUivani- ('skilful') with Mab, MiQra, and 
X’^aronah ; raevant- (‘ radiant ') with Ahura Ma^da, Mah, 
Mi^ra, and Satavaesa : rnoxsna- (‘ shining ’) with Atar ; ravd~ 
fraobman- (‘ possessing swift flight ') with the Fravasis ; vard- 
daJivant- (‘ energetic ') with Mah ; vydvant- (' beaming ') with 
A si ; and x^armahvanf- (‘ ])ossessing glory ') with Ahura 
Mazda, Mah, and Satavaesa. TiMrya is a component of the 
Manichaean proper name Tisfarn ('Glory of Tistrya’) and of the 
late Parsi TiStarayar ('Friend of Tistrya').^ 

Plutarch confirms the Avestan data when he says (De Iside et 
Osiride, 47) that Horomazes ‘ established one star, Sirius, before 
all as a watchman and scout 


1 See above, p. 110. 

2 F. W, K. Muller, ‘Eiu Doppelblatt aus eiaem maniohaischeii 
Hymnenbuoh’, in ABA W, 1912, p. 33; Justi, Namenbmh, p. 328« 
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Scholars are generally agreed that TiStrya represents Sirius.^ 
The Indian equivalent seems to be Tisya, a star or constellation 
whose deity in the Taittiriya Samhita (IV, iv, 10 i) is Bpbaspati.* 
Under the name of the dog-star enjoyed a degree of re- 

ligious awe in Greece.^ 


Section Q, 

VaRadRAFNA. 

The deity Vora^rayna (‘ Victory ') was clearly one of the most 
important of the entire Iranian pantheon. The fourteenth 
YaSt is written in his honour, and from it we learn that he is 
the best-armed of all the Yazatas (§ 1) ; that, in the form of 
Vata, he brought glory, healing, and strength (§ 2) ; that he 
conquers demons (§ 4) ; and that he assumes the forms of a 
bull with golden horns, of a white horse with golden ears and 
bridle, of a rutting camel, of a wild boar, of a handsome youth, 
of a Varagan-bird,^ of a wild ram, of a wild goat, and of a war- 
rior (§§ 7, 9, 11, 15, 17, 19, 23, 25, 27). ZaraOuStra prayed to 
him for victory in debate, and Varo^rayna bestowed upon him 
strength of body and marvellous keenness of vision (§§ 28-33). 
He broods over the house which is rich in kine (§ 41) ; and* when 
battle is in suspense, the army which first invokes him and Ama, 
who accompanies him in at least two of his incarnations (§§ 7, 9), 
gains the victory (§§ 43-4). With Mito and Ra§nu he goes to 
and fro between the opposing hosts (§ 47), and if the proper sac- 
rifice — a cooked sheep all of one colour (?§ 49-50) — is offered 


1 Cf. Spiegel, EA ii, 70-3 ; Geiger, OK pp. 308-1 1 ; Dhalla, Theo- 
tm. pp. 129-31, 241-2; Moulton, EZ pp. 23-0, 436-7. TieJo {Rdigion 
ii, 227-30), however, held that the association of TiStrya with Sirius was 
not original, maintaining that Tistrya was primarily the sky-god who 
in the storm sets free the waters held back by evil beings, his three me- 
tamorphoses representing respec^tively spring, summer, and autumn^ 
Darrnesteter, Ormazd, i^p. 126, 129, 138, 143-4, 168, 248, 275-7 regardetl 
him as a storm-god and a doublet of Vore^rayna. 

2 Macdonell, Mythology^ p, 103 ; JVIacdonell-Keith, IndeXi i, 312; Keith,. 
Religion, p, 163. 

3 Griippe, Mythohgie, pp. 945-8, 9.54 ; Guudel, in JPIT, Z series, 

334-9; for the etymology of C brilliant, shining ’) see 

Dicthnnaire, p. 857. 

Cf. Bartholomae, AirWh, coll. 1411-12 ; for the magic power of the 
feathers of this bird, whose shape is also assumed by Kava^ X^aretMih 
(Yt. xix, 35), see Yt. xiv, 34-40. Jackson ( PPP p. 76, with citAiibn 
of older theories) suggests that it may be the raven, less probably the 
peregrine falcon. 
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him, the land need fear no enemy (§ 48). If, however, the wick- 
ed partake of this oblation, all manner of evils will befall the 
country (§§ 51-3). He is associated with G3us tJrvan (§ 64) 
and with Uparatat (| 64); andjs victorious over every foe, 
human and demonic (§§ 62-3 ; cf. AZ 7). 

Elsewhere in the Younger Avesta Vorodrayna is associated 
with Husiti, Ama, and Uparatat (Ys. i, 6 ; ii, 6; hi, 8; iv, 11; 
vii, 8); or with Ama and Uparatat (Sir. i, 20; ii, 20) ; or with 
Uparatat alone (Vsp. i, 6; ii, 8); or with Saosyant (Ys. lix, 
28 ) ; or with Ahura Mazda, Mi Ora, Sraosa, Rasnu, the FravaSis, 
Raman, and Vata (Ys. xvi. 5) ; or with Saoka, the Fravasis, 
and T^Strya (Vd. xix, 37). In his boar-form he accompanies 
MiOra (Yt. x, 70-2). He presides over the twentietli day of 
the Iranian month (Sir. i, 20; ii, 20; SIS. xxii, 20 ; xxin, 2; 
< f. Afr. hi, 11 ; Bd. xxvii, 24), and over the twenty-seventh 
day of each Armenian month. 

Varo^rayiia shares with a number of other Iranian deities the 
colourless epithets amavant- (‘ mighty ’) and mazdu-ddta- 
(‘ created by Mazda’) ; and like Cista he is hvdyaona- (‘pos- 
sessing a good place ’). His exclusive Avcstan epithets are 
ahuraldla- (‘ created by Ahura ’), bard-x^ardtiak- (‘ bearing 
glory ^), vdrd$ravan- (‘victorious’), and hvdxsta- ( possessing 
good pacification ’). His appellation is used very frequently 
as a component of proper names, i and he is also honoured in the 
Armenian names Varazdat (‘ Boar-Given ’), Varazden (’ Having 
the Religion of the Boar ’), etc.^ 

In the Pahlavi texts Vahram is identified with the planet 
Mars (Bd. v, 1) and is associated with Mitro, Rasn, Vai the Good, 
Astat, and Din (AVN v, 3), or with Mitr5, Sros, Rasn, Astat, 
and the Glory of the Mazdayasnian Religion (BYt. hi, 32). He 
38 an auxiliary of Artavahist and is the standard-bearer of the 
celestial Yazatas (Gd. Bd. xxvi, IS), besides being ‘ the stimu- 
lator of the warlike ’ (SIS. xxii, 20 ; cf. xxhi, 3). At the fourth 
dsLwn after death he, together with Sros and Vai the Good,' aids 
the soul on its iourney to the future world (MX h, 115). He 
presides over a fire named in his honour (Bd. xvh, 1,2, 9 ; BYt. 


1 Justi, Namenbtick, pp. 361 -5 j HiibschmarjLn, GrammatUc, i, 77-8; 
KOldeke, Tahan, p. 40, note 3. 

3 Justi, Namcfibuch, pp. 349-50; Hiibschinann, Qrammatik, i, 81-2. 
To those may fee addcid the Varacgorte Boar-Hero ’) of Paikuli 46 
< Herzfeld, PatAJtdfi i, 119, 171). It is worth noting, also, that the 
^^umerians had a deity * Lord of the Wild Boar * (Nin j^akh), the 
warlike protot\q5e of Kinib (Jastrow, Religion, pp. 92-4), 
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ii, 26, 37 ; DD xxxi, 7 ; Ixxxi, 18 ; ZS xxii, 7 ; MX xxxvi, 9 ; 
liii, 5 ; Dk. VIII, xxv, 2 ; xxix, 17), this fire being flame imab- 
eoliite puritj' as contrasted with such as may have been used for 
any purpose whatever. Each province should have one of these 
fires, which must be made from 1001 fires taken from fifteen 
sorts of fire.i 

Under the form OPAAPj^O Vore^rayna appears on Indo- 
Sc\ thian coins as a deity bearing a lance in his right hand and 
in his left the pommel of a sabre which is attached to his belt, 
and wearing a helmet surmounted by a bird.® In Mithraism 
ho was identified with Herakles Antioch us of Commagene 

equated him, under the name ’Aprayv^s, with Herakles- Ares 
he was perhaps analogous to the Scythian divinity termed 
Herakles by Herodotus (iv, 59) ; as Vahagn he was an important 
figure in the Armenian pantheon ; ^ and Mandaeanism has a 
baptism in the name of Bahram ‘son of Vere^rayna, 

rather than Mi^ra or Zara^ustra, would seem to be the divine 
figure appearing in a Sasanian sculpture at Taq-i-Bustan re^ 
presenting the triumph of ArtasTr I and Sahpuhr I over 
Artabanus 

Moult 011 ^ regarded Vora^rayiia as the god of war, and such he 
doubtless was in the Avestan period ; though it would appear 
that this was a later development and that he was originally 
the Iranian counterpart of the Vedic Indra.^ It may further 
•be suggested that the epithet *vohu-xsa6ra (‘ possessing a good 
realm '), early applied to him but later abandoned, was evolved 
into his Ga^ic counterpart, the Amasa Sponta XSa^ra (Vairya)t<5. 


1 Barmesteter, ZA i, 157. 

2 Stein, Coins, -p. 5 and 6g. viii ; cf. von Sallet, Kachfolfjer, p. 198. 

8 Cumont, TM i, 143, 236. 

4 ib. i, 131 ; ii, 90. 

6 Hiibschmann, Qrammatik, i, 75-7, 508-9 ; Gelzor, Gottcrlehre, pp. 107-96 
^Sandalgian, Hiatoire, pp. 760-3 ; Ananikian, Mythology, pp. 42-6, 363-; 
(where, however, he is erroneously regarded as a fire-god). 

0 W. Brandt, Die manddische Religion, Leipzig, 1889, pp. 105, 226* 

1 See Sir J. Coyajee, ‘ The Supposed Sculpture of Zoroaster on the 
tTak-i-Bostan’, in Journal and Proceedings, Asiatic Society cf Bomhayt 
new seiies, xxii (1926), 391-408. 

8 EZ p. 69. Cf. H. W. Magoun, * Agni Vrtrahan and the Avestan 
Verethraghna in Studies in Honor of Maurice Bloomfield, New Havei3> 
U. S. A., 1920, pp. 197-210. 

8 Cf. Keichelt, Reader, pp. 118-9, who, however, thinks that both were 
originally thunder -gods. Barmesteter, Ormazd, pp. 126, 270, considered 
Vore^ayna to have been primarily the victorious Btorm-god* 

I® See above, pp. 46-7. 
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Section R, 

X'^ABaNAH. 

The worshipful being X^aranah {' Glory ’) is associated witb 
USi-darana and other mountains (Ys. i, 14 ; ii, 14 j iii, 16 ; iv^ 
]_9 ; vi, 13 ; vii, 16 ; xvii, 14) ; with Hvara (Vsp. xix, 2) ; 'with 
Atar, Savah, and holy mountains and lakes (Ny. v, 5-6 ; 8ir.J, 
9; ii, 9); with Asi, Cisti, grati, Rasastat, and Parang (Sir. i, 25 ; 
cf. ii, 25) ; with Saoka and holy rivers, as well as with ASa, Ama, 
etc. (Yt. i, 21-2) ; with TiStrya, Waters, the Ox, and theFravaSi 
of Zara^ustra (Yt. viii, 2) ; with Apa/in Napat, Vata, and the 
Pravasis (Yt. viii, 34 ; cf. xix, 51) ; with Asi, Tistrya, and Vata 
(Yt. xviii, 4-5 ; cf. J7) ; and with the Amasa Spantas, SraoSa, 
Nairy6-sa'?9ha, and Atar (VYt. 40). 

He is possessed by the Amosa Spantas, who apportion him to 
earth (Ny. iii, 5 ; Yt. vi, 1 ; vii, 3 ; xiii, 24, 41, 134 ; VYt, 34, 
46) ; and he dwells in the midst of Vonru-ka§a (Yt. v, 42 ; xiii, 
65; xix, 51, 56-63) or in the waters (Yt. viii, 34). Mi^ra, to 
whom X^aranah belongs (Yt. x, 141), also apportions him 
(Yt. X, 108) ; or he is brought by VaraOrayna (Yt. xiv, 2 ; cf. 36) ; 
or ASi, with whom he is closely associated (Yt. xviii, 4), gives- 
him (Yt. xvii, 6). He conquers fiends (Yt. xviii, 1-2) and, to- 
gether, with Aei, Tistrya, and Vata, makes plants grow (Yt. 
xviii, 6). 

The nineteenth Yast is almost entirely devoted to X^aranah^ 
IJe is possessed by Ahura Mazda, who is thus able to create 
living beings (§§ 10-1), and also by the Amasa Spantas (§ 15) 
and the Yazatas (§ 22). Associated with Haosya'^^ha Para- 
8ata, Urupi, ©raetaona, Karosaspa, Kavata, Aipi-vao^hu, XJsa- 
8an, Ar§an, Pisinah, ByarSan, Syavarsan, Haosravah, Zara- 
6u^tra, and ViStaspa, he gave them their power (§§ 26, 28-9, 
36, 38, 71-2, 77, 79, 84) ; and he caused Yima to p^rosper until 
the monarch’s sin caused X^aranah to depart from him (§§ 31-8). 
He will abide in the SaoSyants ( §§22, 66, 89) ; but possession of 
him was eought in vain by the evil Fra'J^raSyan (§§ 56-63, 82 ; 
Yt. V, 41-3). Sponta Mainyu and A^ra Mainyu strove with 
each other to win him (§§ 45-50) ; and he is the protector of the 
Aryan lands, of animals, of righteous men, and of the Mazda- 
yasnian Religion (§ 69). He can assume the shape of the Varo- 
gan birdi (§§ 35, 36, 38) ; and with Vata, DamoiS Upamana, and 
Savah he accompanies Ahura Mazda or Rasmi to the sacTifioo 
(Yt. xii, 4, 6). Together with Asi, Parandi, Haym-varati, 0wasa^ 


1 See above, p. 117. 
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Danioig Uoar^a, and the FravaSis he escorts Mi^a (Yt. Xr 
66) : or With Atar he follows Mi^ra, on whose right is RajSnu, 

on w hose left are Cista and Daenayo Upamana, and who is also 
attended by DamoiS Upamana (Yt. x, 126-7). He seems to be 
identified with the light of the sun (Yt. vi, 1) and of the moon 
(Nj, iii, 5 ; Yt. vii, 3). The ‘ Huzvaresh ' equivalent of 
X'aronah is sometimes gadman (Hebrew Aramaic gadder 
* fortune, luck Arabic ‘ fortune, luck, glory ’), as in 

the Pahlavi version of Ny. hi, 5 (cf. AVN v, 3 ; ci, 2S ; Bd. 
xvii, o ; xxxiv, 4). 

In addition to the rather colourless Avestan epithets uyva 
(* strong ’) and inazdaBata- (‘ created by Mazda ’), which he 
has in common with many other divinities, X^ranah shares- 
vparo-Jcairya- (‘‘possessing activity on high’) with Tigtrya^ 
theFravasis, and Vayu ; Oamnahvani- (‘ careful ’) with Ti§trya ' 
piourn-x^'ar'mali- (‘ possessing much glory ’) with Ahura 
Mazda, i^^ar, and the Yazatas ; yaoxllimni- (‘ skilful ’) with 
Tistrya, Mah, and Mi6'ra ; and vardcahmnt- (‘ energetic ’) with 
Ti^trya and Mah. His exclusive exnthets are a^-vandra- 
(■ receiving much praise ’), ax^arata- (‘ unseized ’), gaomavant- 
(' milk-possessing ’), pourudata- C desired by many ’), poum- 
(' possessing many herds’), and 6am jaya- (‘ victory- 
bearing ’[?]). ' • ‘ 

His jname occurs in the Old Persian (‘ Possessing 

the Arm of X^aranah ’), ^xpvx^derj^ C Born of X^aranah cf. 
the form Pirrinazata in a Babylonian document of the reign of 
Darius II and the later form Farruxzad), <^xpv6i^xp9o<s (‘ Pos- 
sessing the Realm through X^ronah ’[?]), ^>apra7rar7;5 (‘ Pro- 
tected by X'^aranah ’), Farnbag (‘ [Possessing (?)] the Glory- 
God ’), Faruxbuxt (‘ Redeemed by X’^aranah ’), Farruxbundad! 
(‘ Possessing Foundation through X%ranah ’),i FarruxdSd 
('Given [or, Created] by X'aronah ’),2 (' Pos- 

sessing Fame through X^aronah ’),» Fambam, (‘lladiance of 
X^'aranah) ^ and perhaps in the Aramaic 

incantation, ‘ before whom {trembles the sea, and behind whona 
tremble the mountains 


1 Justi, Namenbuch, pp. 92, 93, 94, 96-8, 103 ; Clay, Darius, p. 60, 

2 Braun, Aklen, p. 210 (cf. Justi, Namenbudi, p. 96). 

M. Lidzbarski, in Ephemeris fur semiiische Epigraphik, i (190^1, 

p. 


^ F. W. K. Muller, *Em Doppelblatt aus 
Hyinnenbuch ’ in ABAW, 1912, p. 35. 

5 Montgomery, Imantation, vii, 12, 


einem manichaisehen 


16 
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Under the name ^AP(P)0 the deity appears on gold Indo- 
Scythian coins as a male divinity facing right, with diadem, 
nimbus, chiton, and himation, holding a lance in his left hand 
and fire in his right, other coins showing variations of little 
moment in the present connexion. ^ 

The original nature of X^aronah has been explained by Spie- 
gel 2 as ‘ the most spiritual form of fire. . . .and an emanation of 
primeval light ’ ; by Darmesteter^ as ‘ the supernatural light 
which is the expression of all virtue, all might, all felicity by 
Moulton'^ as the external soul ; and by Wilhelm^ as the deity of 
fortune. It is evident that he was a ^vinity of light, and in the 
historic period very often a god of royal fortune, so that it was 
probably he who was invoked in the oaths frequently sworn ‘ bv 
the Fortune of the King/ « • ‘ 

A study of X'^aronah’s divine associates and of the etymology 
of his name, together with his epithets, seems, however, to lead 
little further. From his companions in the pantheon, as listed 
above, it becomes obvious that he was a celestial divinity. The 
epithets x'^ardnahvani- possessing glory ’), x^ardno-du- 
glory-giving ’), x^armah- (‘ glory ’), and x!^ardna^han- 
( glorious ’) are used only of tho celestial deities Ahura Mazda, 
Tii^trya, Mab, Vayu and Satavaesa ; while aiwi- 

xyrdnah- (‘ possessing glory round about ’) is used of Vayu ; 
as-x^'ardnah^ (^possessing much glory ’) of Mav^ra Spanta ; 

hard'X'^arenah - bearing glory’) of Vorateyna ; and vindi-^ 
x^'ardnah- (‘ glory-finding ’) of Vayu/ 


\ Coins, p. 5 and fig. vi ; HoHmann, Auszuge, p. 149 ; von 

Nachfolger, 19S, 206. 

42-5 ; cf. liis ‘ Die Lclire von der Majestat im Aveeta ’ . in 
A/f V (1868), 385-96; see also Jiou.sset, Gnosis, pp. 147-51, 199, 202. 

h V, not© 2 ; of. de Harloz, A vesta, p. cii. 

4 EZ pp. 275-7, 

Hvareno , in >Sir Janisetjrc Jcjechhoy Madre-ssa Jubilee Volume, 
Bombay, 1914, pp. 159-66. 


^ tv Hoffmann, Auszuge, p. 63; Brann, Akten, 

pp. 08, 124 ; Moses of Khoren, hi, 42. 


7 We also find ukn^xmrdmh^ (‘ possessing desired glory * [?]) as the 
jia?ne of a mountain (Yt, xix, 5) and dus-xvarsnali- (‘ possessing evil 
glory ’) as an epithet of A^ra Mainj^u, AeSma, and an evil man, while 
Kupo-xvar^nnh. (‘possessing all glory’) is applied either to the manor 
to the house visited by Xvarenah (Yt. xviii, 4). There was also a river 
Avaronahvaiti (Yt. xix, 67) winch is identified with the modern Harut 
emptying into the Hamun. 
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The word x^aromh- ( Old Persian farnuh-) appears in 
Modem Persian as /an, x^arra, ‘ beavty, light, glory and. is 
borrowed in Armenian as ‘ glory It is cognate with 

Avestaji Avar-, Sanskrit avdr-, surya-, ' sun svargd^i ‘ sky, 
heaven Aibaninn uK, ‘ star Greek ^Ato? (Doric dAt^y, 
Gretan Latin sol {*sauel), Welsh haul. Gothic 

eaml, sunnZ, Lithuanian sdule, ‘ sun ’ ; 2 and it finds still closer 
cognates in Sanskrit svarnara-, ‘ ether, mid-air, bright and 
especially in Old Church Slavic slimtce, ‘ sun ’ (Russian and 
Slovenian solnce), a diminutive of *sulno<C'^al-no<tJ^sl-nes- 
(cf. Old Church Slavic heslnmnu, ‘ sunless which appears in 
the full-grade in Russian solnopiikuy ' place exposed to the sun ^ 
solnosyadu, ‘ west solnovschodu, ‘ sunrise The Russian 
^solno seems to correspond exactly to the Avestau x^ardnah-, 
which is a neuter abstract meaning ‘ light’. 

The bulk of the evidence from the mythology, the epithets 
and the etymology of X’^aronah appears to indicate that he 
w^as originally an abstract deity of light, especially of the sun, 
but also of Atar and Asa, A§i, MiOra, VoroOrayiia, Tistrya, 
Rasnu, Cista, and Mah, tiiis likewise explaining his asso- 
ciation with the sky-deities Ahura Mazda, Daeiia^ a Upamana, 
and Damois Ui)amana. He is, accordingly, the nimbus Jvhich 
surrounds the heads of Kings in Sasanian art, and the ‘ Kingly 
Glory ’ (Kavaem X^armah) so frequently mentioned in the 
Avesta.^ The original concept of light developed into those 
of radiance, brilliance, glory, fortune, etc., until ‘ Light ’, be- 
coming ‘ Glory ’, lost nearly every trace of his primary func- 
tion, though he was still associated with U^i-darona, the moun- 
tain of the dawn, and fled (to the west) for refuge in Vouru- 
kasa, the terrestrial Caspian and the celestial sea. 


1 Horn, EtyrmAodief i). 180 ; Hub??<’hTPai:in, Stud/kn, pp. 83, 187, 259, 
and Orammatikt i, 89, 254. 

« 

2 Brugmann, Grundriaa, 11, i, 303, 310, 300, 582, 087 ; Boisacq, Dic- 
tionnaire, p. 321 ; IValde, Worlerhuchy pp. 720-J ; FeivSt, Wdrtcrbuchy pp, 
311, 347 ; Trautmann, Wortarbitchy p. 251 ; PorHSon, Btitragey lip. 370-1, 
578-9; Muller, W orterbiich ^ 404; Walde-Pokor uy, Worterbuchy ii, 

8 Bartholomae, AirWb. coL 1873 ; Mikloaich, Gramniatiky ii, 320-1 $ 
id. Lexicon, p. 861 ; id. Worterbuch, p. 334 ; cf. Meillet, Slave, pp. 343, 
356-61. 

* For other examples of this formation in Indo-European see Brag- 
tnann, Grundriaa, II, i, 525-6. 

5 See the references given by Bartlioloinap, AirWb» coll. 1871-2. 
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Section 8, 

Zevan. 

The divinity Zryan (‘ Time ’) and the system of Zarvanisirt 
connected with his name have repeatedly received exhaustive 
discussion.! In the Avesta he is associated with Raman, VayUy 
and ®wa§a (Ys. Ixxii, 10; Sir. i, 21; ii, 21), or with Ti^trya,. 
Vanant, ©waia, Vata, Cista, Daena, the Path, Zaronumant, 
and Saokonta (Ny. i, 8) ; with the Amosa Spontas, 0wa§a, Vayu, 
Vata, and Armaiti (?) he is called to earth by ZaraOustra (Vd, 
xix, 13) ; he created the path which leads to the 6invat Bridge 
(Vd. xix, 29) ; and in himSpontaMainyu created Mdv9ra Sponta 
(Vd.^ xix, 9). He sha'res with Vayu the epithet dardyo- 
xvaMo' long- autonomous ’) and has exclusive use of the term 
cfkarana- (‘ boundless ’). His appellation occurs as a compo- 
nent of the proper names ZarvandaS (‘ Given [or, Created] by 
Zarvan ’) and Zrvanduxt (‘daughter of Zrvan’),^ perhap^s 
also in the Armenian Zruandast (‘ Plain of Zrvan’ [?]), the 
name of the traditional founder of the city of Anazarba.^ 

In the Pahlavi texts Auharmazd is declared to have existed 
independently of Zorvan (Bd. i, 3), whom he created (Dk. 
cclxvii, 2-() ; IV, xxi ; Z8 i, 24) ; but the Zarvanite doctrine 
was proclaimed by the demon Arask (Dk. IX, xxx, 4-5) and was 
taught by a sect called Daharis (‘ Timists SGV vi, 
Together with Mah, Gos, Ram, and Spihr, Zorvan was created 

^ Spiegel, EA. ii, 4-12, 1 70-87 ; Darmestetor, Ormazd, pp. 314-38; 
Casartelh, Phih^ophy, pp. 5, 6-11, 12-4, 29, 53; Moulton, Treasm'e^ 
pp. 26-7, 189, 226, 237 ; Dballa, Theology, pp. 151-2, 364-5; Pettazzoni" 
pp. 165-6, 189-00, 206, 207, 219; Bousset, Gnosis, pp. 44-6^ 
Pallia, Mandaoiske Studier, i (Copenhagen, 
U6-2I ; H. Junker, *Ueber iranisch© Quellen der hellenistischen 
Aion-V orstelluiig , in Bibhothek Warburg, i (1923), 125-78; I. F. Blue, ‘ The 
Zarvanite System’, in I ndo -Iranian Studies .... in Honour of .... 
oaryawa, London 1925, pp. 61-81; E. Edwards, in ERE xi, 346-7 ; 
L. Manes m R^A iv (1924), 151-66. According to the somewhat 
unsafe evidence of the seventeenth -century Ddbistdn (tr. D, Shea 
and A. Troyer, Paris, 1843. i, 354), the Abadi&n sect maintained that 
Am’iman was produced by Time. 

2 justi, Namenbuch, pp. 383-4 ; cf. also p. 387; Hubschmann, 
Grammattk i, 42. 

8 Zeitschrift Jur armenische Philologie, i (1903), 190. 

4 This name suggests the heterodox Muhammadan sect of Dahjiyya 
(cf. Ambio dahr^ ‘time’), who taught the eternity of time (M. Horten, 
ihe philoaophischen Symme der spekuhtiven Theohgen im Islam] Bonn,. 
1912, pp. 81-3). Traces of Zarvanite doctrine are seen by E. Browne- 
{If frafp mstory of Persia, London, 1902, p. 414) in the eighth degree- 
of the Isrnami initiation. 5 fe 
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to aid Vohaman (Gd. Bd. iii, tr. E. Biochet, in BHR xxxii 
fl895], 104 ; cf. p. 108), and’ he is ^he weapon of Auharms^d 
(Gd. Bd. xxvi, 13). On the other hand, Auharmazd is said 
(MX viii, 8-9 ; xxvii, 10) to have produced creation ‘ from that 
which is his o\^n splendour, and with the blessing of unlimited 
time. . . .because the affairs of the world of every kind proceed 
through destiny [brlK] and time {zamanaJc] and the supreme de- 
cree [6riW(5] of the self -existent eternity [zdrvm]. the king and 
long-continuing lord The shorter ‘ Ulania4 Islam^ states 
that ‘ God created everything except [or, from] Time [az zaman], 
and Time is the Creator [ajridga’^ zaman . . .eternal Time 
re\ealed Orriuizd the Lord’ {zaman4-diramj xudTxy iJrmazd pMa 
hird]. 

In Iranian Manichaean fragments Mani seems to term himself 
a son of the god {hay) Zarvan ; blessings and victory, joy and 
health, come from Zarvan, who is lauded with LigM, Might, and 
Goodness, and who is a father, though the idea of Oharmizd and 
Aharmen as brothers is rejected. 2 In Turkish Manichaean 
documents Zrvan, under the name Azrua, is clothed with five 
Jight-gods ; he is the older brother and the elder sister of all the 
gods of the light-heaven ; as the princely King of the gods he 
lias a daughter ; and he is the father and King of the gods.^ 

• 

Antioehus I of Commagene, in his inscription at Nimrud 
Diiy, refers to ‘ boundless Time ’ ( aTretpos 11. 43, 

112-3) and in Mithraism Zrvan was identified with Kronos- 
♦Satiirn. ^ Traces of the concept may exist in the Mandaean 
doctrine that Muna Rabba (‘ Great Vessel *) and thc^ Prince of 
Darkness both derive their origin from Pira Rabba (‘ Great 
Fruit ’) and it may he suggested that the meaningless epithet 

Tahmurat in the Mandaean Sidra 

^ Ed. J. Mohl, Frogmens relatijs a la religion de Zoroastre, Paris, 1829, 
n. 2 ; tr. J. A. Vullers, Fragmente uber die Religion des Zoroaster^ Bonn> 
1831, pp. 44-5, 46. 

3 Mailer, Handschriften-Reste, pp. 29, 55, 56, 74, 94, 102. 

3 Le Coq, Manichaica, i, 4, 22 ; ii, 26 ; iii, 15 (incidental references ib. 
iii, 6} 12, 30) ; Chavannes-Pelliot, Traitiy pp. 542-3 (cf. pp. 586-7, 125-6) ; 
R, Reitzenstein, Das manddische Bveh des Herrn der Ordsse urvd die 
evangelische Ueherliejerung, Heidelberg, 1919, p. 52 ; hegge^ ForerurmerSp 
ii, 342-3. The matter will be fully discussed by Jackson in his Mam* 

4 W. Dittenberger, OrierUis Qraecae inscriptionea Mcketae, lieipzig, 
1903-5, no. 383 ; of. Moulton, EZ pp. 107-8 ; L. H. Gray, in EBSf vm^ 
750. 

5 Cumont, TM i, 19, 78, 294, 296, 301 ; cf. also pp* 20, 86, ,316:. 

6 W. Brandt, Die manddische BeRgion^ Gottingen, 1889, p. 194. 
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RahbaX should be read Zaruanite ’), parti-- 

cularly as Perso-Arabic tradition regards this monarch as tho 
King in whose reign idolatry, especially of the astrological type,, 
was most rampant. 2 It is also possible that Zarvanism exer- 
cised some slight influence on Gnosticism, especially in the sys- 
tem of the younger Euchites who, between the eighth and tenth 
centuj’ic'H, were transported to Thrace from their original home 
in the eastern provinces of the Byzantine Empire (Armenia y. 
Mesopotamia, and northern Syria) .3 

Zrvan’s existence is possibly implied in the Ga6ic passages 
\s. XXX, 3-6; xlv, 2 A Eudemus of Rhodes (c. 300 b.c.), as 
quoted by Damascius (Dubitationes et solutiones, 125 clearly 
refers to him under the name ypovos ; St. Basil the Great (Epis- 
tolae, cclviii, 4) expressly names Zxpovxv ; and Theodore 
of Mopsuestia, cited by Photius {Bibliotheca, Ixxii, 81), describes 
Zovpovdfj. (also called Tvxv) as the ‘ ruler of all’ {dpxvy^'' TrdvTwv).^ 

Armenian literature frequently mentions Zrvan.® Moses of 
Khoren (i, (i) identifies him with Shem and makes Zradast term 
him ‘ ijrince and father of the gods ’, while his reference to the 
Oracula Sibyllina (hi, 105) implies another identification with 
Kronos.'^ He is also mentioned by the Pseudo- Agathangelus, 8- 
and by Tliomas Artsruni, who tells the stock tradition of the 
birth of Ormizd and Ahrmn from Zrvan,® his account follow ing 
the one giv^en in the decree said to have been addressed to the 
Armenians by Mihrnarses, the minister of Yazdigird II. Zrvan 


1 Ed. S. Ocliser, in ZeAtachriJt fur Assyriologie, xviii (1904), 74 ; tr. M. 
Lidzbaraki, Ginza, Gottingen, 1926, pp. 411-2. 

2 Windischmann, Studien, pp. 206-7. 

3 Cf. O. ZOckler, in PRE xiii, 768-9. The text pertinent in this 
cjonnexioii is Psellus, De Operalione Daemonum, ii (most conveniently 
ed. by J. B. Migne, Patrohgia Qraeca, exx, 824-6), to which attention 
has been called by Darmesteter, Ormazd, p. 322. For other possible 
influence on Gnosticism (notably Pseudo-Clemens, Homiliae, xx, 2-3, 
and Philo, In Qenesim, i, 100) see Bousset, Gnosis, pp. 136-44, 46, note If 

4 Cf. Darmesteter, ZA i, 221, note 10 ; Moulton, Treasure, pp. 26-7. 

5 Cf. Clemen, Nachrichten, pp. 131-3. 

6 Httbschmann, Orammatik, i, 42, 506. 

7 Uxtanes of XTrha ( tr. M. Brosset, Deux historiens armdniens, Petro- 
grad, 1870, p. 212) identifies Zrvan with Ham. 

8 Tr. Langlois, Collection, i, 196. 

Tr. M. Brosset, Collection historiens arm^niena, Petrograd, 1874-5, 


10 Eheaeus ( tr. Langlois, Collection, ii, 190); Eznik, tr. Schmid, pp. 
89-93 ; cf. H. Oelaer in Zeitachrift fur armenische Philohgie, i (1903),. 
152-3 ; L. Mari^, in REA iv (1924), 161-2. 
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was likewise known to the Syriac writers, the notable texts 
here being ihe polemic inthe^cfs of X^ur-hormlzd md Andhel^^ 
the statement in the Acts of Pusai that ‘ Hdrmizd is the brotlier 
of Satan/2 the evidence of Theodore bar Kh6ni,3andan allusion 
in a Commentary of Mar Ab^a on the rules of marriage. ^ The 
m<;^st dispassionate Oriental account of the Zarvanite system is 
given by Sahristani,® and the fullest yiolemic against it is pre- 
sented by Eznik.® 

In modern Armenian folk-belief ^uk Time ’) rules the regular 
course of day and night and the concept of Zaman (‘Time’) as 
a mighty sovereign is frequent in the Sah~Ndmah (e.g. pp. 78. 13; 
211. 4-9 ; 324. 10; 482.5; 503.3-4; 674.9-10; 589.8 ; 874.2; 
909.5; 9G0.7; 981.6; 991.3; 1009.11; 1011.3). In the 
Atharva Veda ( XIX, liii-liv) and in the Upanisads ( Svetas- 
vatara, i, 2 ; vi, 1, 6 [cf. Gaudapada, Karikd, i, 7-8]; Maitri, 
vi, 14-16), as well as in the Mahabharata {e.g. I, i, 243-8 ; V, li, 
56-8 ; VI, iii, 51-6 ; VII, clix, 69 ; VIII, li, 19 ; XI, ii, 24 ; XTI, 
ccxxiv ; ccxxvii ; XVI, viii, 23), Kala (‘ Time ’) appears as the 
cosmic factor Fate, The pagan Arabs had a deity ‘And 
(‘ Time ’),8 and traces of Time as a cosmic principle are found 
in Greece.® 

The word zrvan-, which, as the metre shows, to is to be read 
zruvan-^ and which is glossed in the Frahang-i~Oim>^ by taman 
(‘ time ’), is doubtless connected with the Avestan zammn-, 

‘ old age, infirmities of senility and zaurura^, zardta-, 

‘ weak because of age while among its Iranian cognates are 
Modern Persian z'dl, Yiidya zor, Afydn zor ( "^zarta-, ef. 

1 T. Noldeke, ‘ Syrische Polomik gegen die persische Religion in - 
Festgruss an Rudolf von Rotht Stuttgart, 1893, pp. 34-8. 

Braun, Akte^i^ p. 67. 

- y Tr. Pognon, Coupesy p. 111. 

^ O. Braun, ‘ Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der persischen GOtterlehre 
in ZdmO Ivii (1903), 562-5. 

5 Religionspartheien und PhUosophen-Rchulcn, tr. T. Haarbriicker^ 
Halle, 1850-1, i, 277 30. 

^ Tr. Schmid, pp. 89-112. 

7 Abeghian, Volksglaube, pp. 52-3. 

8 J. Wellhausen, Reste arabischen HeidentumSy 2d ed. Berlin, 1897, p. 
66 ; T. Ndldeke, in ERR i, 661-2 ; cf. Qur’an, xlv, 23. 

9 For the texts see H. Diels, Fragmente der Voraokratikery 2d ed.* 
Berlin, 1906-10, pp, 13, 86, 276, 277, 476, 477, 606-7. 

10 Geldner, Metrik, p. 23. 

11 Ed. H. Reichelt, Vienna, 1900, p. 28; ed. Hoshangji Jamaspji and' 
M. Haug, Bombay, 1867, p. 30. 
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Avestan zardta-), ‘ old man Modern Persian zarmdn, ' old 
man ^ Srmuri zarJ(ff ‘woman’, and Ossetic zdrond, ‘old 
Here belong, further, Modern Persian zar, Armenian cer (^gero^), 

‘ old man and the entire group is cognate with Sanskrit jar-, 
^to make old jards^, ‘ old age, decrepitude Greek yipoji^, ' old 
man Old Church Slavic zrUi, ‘ to ripen etc. 

The basal form of the Avestan word is "^gereuan-, which in 
the double zero-grade becomes for which one would 

expect ^z'itTdvan-] while the first full-grade appears in Avestan 
zarmn -( witten zaurvan-) and, with wa/i- and 7?i-forma-. 
tives respectively, in Modern Persian zarmdn and Ossetic 
zdrond (cf. respectively Sanskrit jarimtfwarr^ [accusative singular], 

‘ old age, decrepitude and gdvani-, ‘ old '). The base of the 
entire series is the Indo-European "^gere-, ‘ to become old 

Following Spiegel and Darmesteter, Cumont has expressed the 
view 4 that Zrvaii and Zarvanism are Babylonian in origin ; and 
it is clear that in the historic period the deity was regarded as a 
god of fate, as when Theodore of Mopsuestia translated his name 
by or when Eznik rendered it by baxi (‘ fortune ') and 
p*arh* (‘ glory ’), this obviously being the conception taught by 
MX xxvii, 16. 

On ’the other hand, it seems perhaps more probable that lie 
was a genuinely Iranian divinity. His associates in the pantheon 
are mostly celestial (cf. also Vd. xix, 13) and he is a creative 
god (Vd. xix, 29) besides being the father of Ahura Mazda and 
A^ra, Mainjm. It would not axijjear unreasonable to compare 
him with Zeus as iraryp dvdpMV rt Sewv T€ {Iliad, i, 544 ; iv, 68 ; 
etc.; cf. Hesiod, Theogony , 47, 457, 468) and grarrcov irxryp 
(Euripides, frag. 594, Nauck ; cf. Sophocles, Trachiniae, 275 ; 
Aeschylus, Choephorae, 764-5),® or even, following the example 
of Moses of Khoren, vith Kronos, Avho is termed yc/nor in 


1 P. Horn, in QirP 1, ii, 52 ; G. A. Grierson, ‘ The Ormuri or Bargista 
Language ’ , in Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vii (1918), 8, 19, 
82.3. 

2 Persson, Belirdge, pp. 671.2, 756, 963 ; Hiibschmann, Oro/rnmatih^ 

i. 456; Boisacq, JDiCfionnoirr, p. 145 ; Walde, Wdrterbuch, i)p. 351-2; 
Miklosioh, W ikterhvbch, \ Giintert, Reimworthildungen, p. 101. 

3 Cf. Hirt, Afelau/, p. 79. 

4 TM i, 20. 

3 Cf. also his epithets ycVe^Xtos, yevtryp, yev)p*jttos, fojo6or'/;s, 
^woroKos, 7r«yycwi/s, ^xVToyiytBKo^ (Gmppe, Mythologie, p, 1114, 
note 1.) 
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^onnus, Diorvysiaca, i, 3S3 ; ii, 565 ; xii, 45. If this hypothesis 
be correct, he was an ancient creator-god, comJ)arable to the 
Indian Prajapati or Visvakarman.^ 

It is by no means certain that the deity’s original name was 
2rvan : and it may be suggested that this designation is an ab- 
breviation of some cultic epithet, possibly * akaranazrmn^, 
* possessing boundless age the meaning ‘ age rather than 
^ time being shown by all the cognates except Old Church 
Slavic. 2 His importance is evident from the vogue which he 
enjoyed in the western type of Iranism, though he is shown by 
his initial 2 to be Avestan, not Old Persian in origin.^ Appa- 
rently he was an amnestonymous creator-god ethicised in the 
Xoroastrian reform as Spanta Mainyu.^ Whether he was an 
ancient deity superseded by the great sky-divinity Ahura Mazda, 
or whether, like Prajai^ati and Visvakarman, he was a later 
evolution of philosophic thought, is uncertain, though his high 
position beside MiOra in the Mithraic S 3 ^stem would seem to 
favour his great antiquity. 

CHAPTER ITT. 

The Minor Divinities. 

The multiplicity of divinities reverenced by the Iranians is 
dearly indicated by the last chapter of the Hapta-^haiti (Ys. 
xlii), which records the worshij) of a host of deities, chiefly 
naturistic : springs and fords ; the divergence and the conver- 
gence of roads ; the mountains whence the waters flow and the 
lakes into which they flow ; the fields ; the Guardian and the 
Creator (probably Mi^ra and Ahura Mazda) ; ^ Mazda and Zara- 
'^uStra ; earth and sky : the peaks of Haraiti ; earth and all 
things good ; Vohu Manah and the souls of the righteous ; the 

1 Concerning these two divinities see Macdonell, MytMoijtj, pp* 
118-9 ; Keithr Religion, pp. 206-8. 

2 With regard to the Orrnuri zarh^, ‘ woman’, it is of interest to note 
that, beside the regular plnral zarkl, zell (‘ old [women] ’ ) is often used, 
Sio that the word originally meant ‘ old ( woman )’. Similarly the 
Baloi^i zal borrowed from the Modern Persian zal, ‘ old man means 
‘ wife, woman ’ (Grierson, op. cit., pp. 82-3, and Linguistic Survey of 

X [Calcutta, 1921], 323, 324 ; W. Geiger, Etymologic des Bdl'vihi, Munich, 
1890, no. 419). 

3 Cf. Meillet, Ferae, pp. 59-60, 66-9. 

4 See above, pp. 105-6. 

Tiele {Religion, ii, 206, note 2), however, regarded them as Ahum 
^Mazda and A^ra Mainyu. 


17 
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fish Vasi and the ass Xara ; the sea of Vouru-kasa ; Haoma ; 
the forward flowing of the waters and the forward flying of the 
birds ; and even the return of the (missionary) priests. 

Non-Iranian documents mention as Iranian stil) other deities of 
whom all record but the mere name has vanished. The 8yriae 
Acts of Alu%homi%zd an(^ the Scholia of Theodore bar Ki»6ni * 
allude to ’ASVRQR, PRSVQR, and ZRVQR as divinities asso- 
ciated wdth Zurvan, and the Acts of Avahe^ say that th^ mother 
of Jlormizd by Zurvan was KVSYZG (or KVSVRYG, 
KVSYRG).2 (in the other hand, the SarS?/? described by 
Agathias (ii, 24) as the Persian Herakles seems to have been 
CiJician rather than Iranian.*^ 

The le^se^ Iranian (liviiie beings, so far as any data have sur- 
vived concerning them, may now be considered in alphabetical 
sequence. 

1. ADA. 

In the Ga^ius Ahura Mazda is entreated to give strength 
through Spanta Mainyu by means of Ada (‘ Requital ’ ; Ys, 
xxxiii, 12), and Asa (or Ahura Mazda, or perhaps both) is be- 
sought to come with her (xlix,l). ^ In the Younger Avesta she^ 
is associated with Asi (Ys. Ixviii, 21) as well as with Cisti and 
Ilrvatat (Vsp. iv, 1), but no indication is given regarding her 
nature or functions. 


2. aKRITI. 

Although Afriti (' Blessing '), whom Dhalla^ considers a per- 
sonification of the power of benediction, and w^ho has exclusive 
use of the epithet dcthma- (' pious ’), is mentioned together 
with DiimoiS Upamana (Ys. j, 15 ; ii, 15 ; iii, 17 : iv, 20 ; vi, 14 ; 
vii, 17, 20 ; viii, 1 ; xvii, 15 ; xxii, 17) and once (Ys. Ixx, 3) with 
Braosa, Rasnu, Mi&ra. Viita, and Daena, the only definite state- 
ment regarding her is that she manifested herself to ZaraSustra 

1 T. Noldeke, iu Fiwstyru-'^.:^ an RudolJ von EoUiy Stuttgart, 1893, i)p. 35,. 
3(i ; Pognoii, Coupt’.^j j). 111. Tliewe divinities will be considered in 
detail in Jackson’s Researches. 

3 T. Nbldeke, in FesUjruss an Rudolf von Roth, Stuttgart, 1893, i). 37- 
M. Lizdbarski, in Fphemeris fur .^e?mtisvhe EpUjraphih, i (1902), 
I'ecords a proper name 

•1 Cumoiit, TM i, 131; Lagardc, Ahhandlanjen, pp. 157, 264. 

See above, pp. 40, 102. 

Ttuol^y, p. 118; so also Reich elt. Reader, p. 163. 
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in the form of a rutting camel (P. 32), whence it may be inferred 
that originally Afriti was a component of a cultic epithet of 
some male deity, especially as Vor^drayna also assun^s camel , 
form (Yt. xiv, 11). According to Gd. Bd. xxvi, 27, Afriti apr ' 
pears when the righteous pronounce benedictions and, to pro- 
tect the good fortune won by virtuous action, she comes four 
times by day and night on the body of man, on the foliage of 
trees, and on the summits of mountains, bearing all Aveal of the 
world as far as earth extends, of rivers ajt far as they are prolong- 
ed, and of the sun as high as it rises, Afriti occurs as a compo- 
nent of the proper names Baxtafrit, Behafrid, Burzafrid, Gurda- 
frld, Horn) izaf rid, Mahafrld, and Sahafrid.^ 

:3. AHURANI. 

This divine being, who, as her fiame shows, is ‘ related to 
Ahura ’ (perhaps as daughter or wife, or as both), is celebra- 
ted in the sixty-eighth Ha of the Yasna as conferring various 
blessings. Ys. Ixvi, 1, adds that libations to_her also please- 
Ahura Mazda, the Amosa Spantas, 8raosa, and Atar ; while Niiv 
48 states that sacrifices to her should be made by day, an 
offering at night being a heinous sin. In Ys. xxxviii, 3, tho 
‘ Ahurian w aters ’ are worshipped ; and since Ahura Mazda was- 
originally a sky-god, these waters doubtless were the rain, so 
that Ahuraiil would primitively have been a rain-deity,^ pos- 
sibly corres])onding to the Indian Varununi mentioned in BY 
I, xxii, 12 : II, xxxii, 8 ; V, xlvi, 8 ; VIT, xxxiv, 22, though with 
little information as to her functions/^ 

4. AIRYAMAN. 

Airyamaii (‘ Friend ‘) is invoked in connexion with Asa anti 
Saoka (Yt. iii, 0 : Sir. i, 3 ; ii, 3; Vd. xx, 11) and is besought to 
come to the aid of the Zaradustrians and of Vohu Manah 
(Ys. xxvii, 5 ; liv, 1). The chief Avestan source concerning him 
is Vd. xxii, which states that when A'J^ra Mainyu had introduced 
99,999 diseases into the world, Airyaman, at Ahura Mazda’s bid- 
ding. descended to earth to heal them (§§ 2, 7-24). In the Turfaii 
texts ^ 'ariydmdn is used as an epithet of Christ, probably m 
being a divine healer and according to Gd. Bd. xxvi, 29, Alr^ 

1 Justi, Naimnhuchy pp. 61, 348, 73, 121, 9, 184, 272, 483. 

2 See, in general, Dhalla, TlieoUxjy^ fjp. 141-2 ; de Harlez, AveaUi, 
cxiii, however, identified her with ‘ Areidvi’. 

^ Cf. Macdonell, Mythology, p. 125. 

* Muller, Haiuiachriften-Reste, p. 26. 

5 Cf. A. Carnoy, in JAOS xxxviii (1918), 294-5. 
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man cures all diseases, aiding in healing and collaborating with 
ArtavahiSt (Dk. Ill, clvii, 19, 20, 23). His one and exclusive 
epithet is isya- (‘ desirable ’) ; and^his Ga6ic prayer, the Airy9^ 
md is^o(Ys. liv), forms part of the wedding ceremony.^ Airya- 
man agrees in name with the Aditya Aryaman of the Veda, 
where the conception of him ‘ seems to have differed but little 
from that of the greater Aditya Mitra, “ the Friend ” ’,2 though 
Hillebrandt,3 while granting that Indian tradition regards him 
as the sun, considers him a deity of marriage and a divine wooer. 
It would appear, on the whole, ^ that Aryaman- Airyaman was 
primarily a form of the sun, who, like Apollo in Greece, Grannus 
and Belenus in Gaul,® and the Vedic Surya (RV X, xxxvii, 4), 
combined solar and healing functions ; while his aspect as a 
wooer may have ariseft from an early celestial myth now lost, 
representing the love of the sun for another heavenly body 
somewhat in the style of the Lithuanian ddinos of the wedding 
of the sun and moon.® 

5. AIWI-SRU@RIMA. 

The special deity Aiwi-sru6rima (‘ Relating to the Aiwu 
srukra Period ’), who presides over the fourth period of the day, 
from sunset to midnight (Nir. 51 ; Bd. xxv, 9), is mentioned in 
Ys. b b, 20 ; ii, 6 ; iii, 8 ; iv, 11 ; vi, 5 ; vii, 8 ; xvii, 5 ; xxii, 8 ; 
O. iv, 1, 5, but with no detailed information except that he has 
the standing epithet aibi-gdya-, of uncertain meaning 7 

6. AMA. 

Mentioned in lists with Husiti, VoroOrayna, and Uparatat 
(Ys. i, 6 ; ii, 6 ; iii, 8 ; iv, 11 ; vi, 5 ; vii 8 ; xvii, 5 ; xxii, 8 ; G. 
iv, 2 ; cf. Vsp. ix, 4), Ama (' Might ’) is especially associated with 
Varodrayna, whom he attends when the god of victory appears 
in the form of a bull or of a horse (Yt. xiv, 7,9), and with whom 

1 Haug, Essays, p. 142. 

2 Macdonell, Mythology, p. 45 ; cf . Keith, Religion, p. 99. 

3 Mythologie, iii, 77-90. 

4 For Airyaman generally see Dhalla, Theology, p. 119; and cf. de 
Marlez, Aoem, pp. xcvii-xcviii. Reichelt, Reader, pp. 110, 177, regards 
him as * the old Aryan god of tribalism’. 

5 Cf. Gruppe, Mythologie, pp. 1237-42 ; Farnell, CGS iv, 98-454 ; 
Holder, Sprackschatz, i, 370-3, 2037-9, iii, 827-8 ; W. Drexler, ‘ Grannus 
an Roscher, i, 1738-40; G. Wissowa, ‘Belenos,’ ib. i, 755-6 ; M. Ihm, 
in PW vii, 1823-7, iii, 199-201. 

fi W. Mannhardt, in Zeiischrift fiir Ethnologie, vii (1875), 316-7. 

7 Cf. Bartholomee, AirWb, coll. 94, 88. 
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he should I o invoked in battle (Yt. xiv, 43-5). Has epithets ^re 
huta§ta- C well-shaped ’) and huraola- (‘ well-formed and he is 
plainly the special god of attack in battle. ' 

7. ANArRA RAOCAH. 

The Yazata Anayra Raodah (‘ Light without Beginning ’) re- 
ceives homage together with other celestial beings (Ys. i, 16 ; 
iii, 18 ; iv, 21 ; vii, 18 ; xxii, 18 ; Ixxi, 9 ; G. hi, 6 ; cf. Ys. xvi, 6 ; 
Sir. i, 30 ; ii, 30 ; Vd. xi, 1, 2, 10) to whom the FravaSis showed 
the paths of right (Yt. xiii, 57), and he is a synonym for the 
highest heaven (HN ii, 15; cf.^ P. 38). In Gd. Bd. xxvi, 19, 
24, Aniraii is an auxiliary of Satvaird and is beneficent and 
radiant, with a jewelled dwelling made by the celestial divini- 
ties, besides possessing all manner of wealth and being ‘ the 
extreme of exertion and listening ’ (?) (SIS xxii, 30 ; xxiii, 4). 
He presides over the last day of the month (Sir. i, 30 ; ii, 30 ; 
SIS xxii, 30 ; xxiii, 4 ; cf. Bd. xxvii, 24) and is obviously a 
deity of light. * 


8. A'JaHAIRYA. 

Si 

The deity A'^^hairya (‘Relating to Parturient Women’) 
mentioned only in Vsp. i, 3 ; ii, 3, seems to have been a birth- 
divinity 


9. ANTARH-MAH. 

Antaro-rnah (‘ Between-Moon ’ [i.e. ‘ New Moon ’]), the divi- 
nity of the new moon, is mentioned together with the other two- 
special lunar deities Parono-mah and Visapta^a in Ys. i, 8 ; ii^ 
8 ; iii, 10 ; iv, 13 ; vi, 7 ; vii, 10 ; xvii, 7 ; xxii, 10 ; Ny. iii, 6 ; 
Yt. vii, 4. Although the Rig Veda has no special god of this 
type, the Atharva Veda (VII, Ixxix) has a hymn to Amavasya, 
the (goddess of the [?]) new moon, and Raka is later a deity 
of this phase. 4 


10. APA M NAPAT. 

L. 

The Yazata Apapm Napat (‘Child of the Waters’) is associated 
with the Waters ( Ys. i, 5 ; ii, 5 ; iii, 7 ; vi, 4 ; Ixx, 6 ; G. iii, 8 ; Sir. 


1 Reicbelt, Reader, p. 283, considers him to be simply ‘ the god , . , 
of strength or impetuosity*. 

2 For further details see Dhalla, Theology, pp. 127-8. 

2 Bartholomae, AirWb, col. 368 (cf., however, Reichelt, Reader, p. 162)* 
* Macdonell-Keith, Index, ii, 166-7. 
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i, 7 ; ii, 7) ; with Waters, Plants, the Amosa Spontas, Midra, 
Sraosa, RaSnu, Atar, and all Yazatas (Ys. Ixv, 12) ; and with 
Atar, Nairyo-sa'J^ha, and Damois Upamana (Ys. Ixxi, 23 ; Vsp. 
vii, 5). Sacrifice was offered to ‘ Arodvi’ at a place sacred to 
him (Yt. V, 72) ; he is associated with Tistrya (Yt. viii, 4) and 
with MiOra (Yt. xiii, 95) ; he portions out the waters (Yt. viii, 
-14) ; he brings the Kingly X^aronah to the depths of Vouru^ 
kaSa (Yt. xix, 51-2) ; and he is said to have created and formed 
mankind (Yt. xix, 52). With many other deities he shares the 
epithets sura- (‘ mighty ’) and bdrdzant- (‘ high ’), the latter 
giving rise to the term Biirj, his name in the Pahlavi texts (Bd. 
vii, 3 ; xix, 15 ; ZS vi, 3 ; Pahlavi version of Ys. i, 5 ; ii, 5). 
He is aurvat-aspa- {' possessing swift horses’) like H vara ; ahura- 
(‘ lord ’) like Ahura Mazda and Mi6lra ; xaaeta- (* shining ’) 
like the Amasa Spantas ; and xsa^rya- (‘ royal ’) like Ahura 
Mazda and Haoma ; while he has exclusive use of the 
epithets arhan- (‘ virile '),upapa- (' subaqueous ’), srut-gaoaotdma- 
(* possessing a most hearing ear cf. srut-gaoaa- as a distinc- 
tive epithet of MiGra), and zavanb-su- (‘ helping at summons ’ ; 
cf. the synonymous zavand-svan- as a distinctive epithet of 
Mi^ra). 

In the Pahlavi texts Burj is an auxiliary of Aredvivsur, and 
his principal function is to apportion the waters among the 
Kesvars (Gd. Bd. xxvi, 27). He is associated with the waters 
(Dk. IX, ix, 9) ; with Vohuman and Horn he co-ox>erates with 
Tistar (Bd. vii, 3 ; ZS vi, 3) ; and together with these three, as 
well as with Satves, Aredvivsur, Vaf, Din, and the Pravasis, he 
executes the commands of Auharmazd concerning rain, which he 
and the Fravasis distribute (Dk. HI, cxii, 5). He is likewise 
mentioned in Bd. xix, 5 ; and in a Mandaean bowl he describes 
himself as ‘ the great primitive germ which Life hath sent ’ to 
destroy magic and demons, Mandaean writings elsewhere also 
terming him ‘ the ])rimeval germ 

In Mithraism Apawin Napat was identified with Neptune 
and he seems to be represented, under the name APOOACIIO, 
on an Indo-Scythian coin of Kaniska, where he appears as a 
bearded, diademed god facing right, wearing a sleeved tunic 
and holding a garland in his right hand, while a saddled horse 
trots beside him.^ His name was given to the eighth month 

1 Pognon, Ooupe^Sy no-s. 22, 23, and p. 95 ; W. Brandt, Die rnatidaieche 
Beligion, Leipzig, 1889, pp. 30-2. 

3 (Jumont, TM i, 142. 

3 Stein, Coif\ 0 f pp. 3-4 and fig. iii ; Curnont, TM i, 135, however, 
reads APOOACIIO and regards the figure as that of Drvaspa (so also 
von 8allet, NadiJ'olger, p. 189, and Hoffmann, Aueziigey p. 150). 
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of the Cappadocian cal'^ndar ( ATrofi€yx, ATroi'cvxfix, ATrovyi€vxff.m 
AnofAtvxfj^j etc.), as well as to the twenty-sixth day of each 
Armenian month, and was borne not only by the Persian leader 
Sip^Trj^ who fell at the Graniciis in 334, but also, if the readingis 
-correct, by Npat, a prince of Persis in the first century of our era^l^ 
'The names ’OpovSaTr;^ and Arvandrid,^ for * Aurvat-aspa-data, 
may refer either to Apa/mNapat or to Hvara ; and it also seems 
wisest not to decide the question as to the origin of the Arme-» 
nian mountain-name Npat, the Nt?)ar>;?, of the Greeks and the 
modern Ala Dfiv. ^ 

The Iranian ‘ Child of the Waters ^ obviously corresponds to 
the Vedic Apiim Napat,** and he was clearly a deity of water. 
Dhalla holds^ that ' this Indo-Iranian divinity of waters seems 
very early to have been eclipsed by Anahita It is at least 
<!ertain, from his celestial associates Tistrya and Mi6*ra, from 
his epithets shared only with Ahura Mazda, the Amosa Spontas, 
Mifira, Haoma, and Hvare, and from the naming of a month in 
ihis honour, that he was once a god of more importance' than the 
^extant texts would lead us to suppose. Yet his sul)ordinate 
.appellation, ‘ Child of the Waters and the presence of the great 
water-deities Vanina in India and ' ArodvT ’ in Iran scarcely 
permit the ii.-isumption that he was ever a sovereign aqueous 
<livinity ; and it would seem that he was only a special god of 
the waters, probably as bringing fertility to the world. The re- 
'semblance of the meaning of his name to that of the Sumerian 
Gumuzi-zii-aba (' Unchangeable Child of the Watery Deep 
^ local divinity of a place apparently situated oil an arm of the 
Euphrates,® is probably a chance coincidence. 

According to Herodotus (iv, 59), the Royal Scyths worshipped 
a- deity identified with Poseidon and called i3xi^Lf^x(jdBx9 
(variant SxrifJixadSx ; Origeii, Contra Celsum, vi, 39, reads 
SzyLfJixadtx)^ The second component of the name may per.. 


1 Justi, Namenbuch, p, 229 ; de Morgan, Numismatique, p. 284. 

^ Justi, Namenbuckf p. 234 (cf. also pp. 41-2); Braun, Akten^ p. 207, 

3 Cf. Hiibschmann, Ortsnamen, p. 457. 

4 Macdonell, Mythology, pp. 69-71 ; Keith, Religion, pp. 135-6* 

^ Theology, p. 141 ; cf. Moulton, EZ p. 105. 

Jastrow, Religion, p. 96. 
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haps mean ‘ greatness but the first part is quite obscure.^ 
The cult of water is also found among the modem Armenians.^ 

11. APO. 

The 'Waters’ (Apo) are listed among the deities in Ys. i^ 
5, 12, 16; ii, 5, 12, 16; iii, 3, 7, 14, 18; iv, 10, 17, 21; 
vi, 11; vii, 3, 7, 14, 18; xvi, 4; xvii, 4, 12; xxxviii, 5; Ixv,. 
9; Ixviii, 7;Ny. iv, 0. Zara^ustra is bidden to pray to them,, 
among other divine beings (Ys. Ixv, 10, 3); they surround 

the chariot of Mi^ra together with the Plants (Urvara) and 
the Fravasis of the righteous (Yt. x, 100), and the Fravasis^ 
show them their paths (Yt. xiii, 53-4); they preside over 
the tenth day of each month (Sir. i, 10; ii, 10), but tho 
demon Marsavan prevents them from receiving the homage 
which is their due (Vd. xviii, 9). Sacrifice to them beautifies- 
the soul (HN ii, 13); they give of their glory to him who 
makes offerings to them (VYt. 8); but sacrifice to them may 
be made only between sunrise and sunset, oblations at any other 
time being a most grievous sin (Nir. 48; cf . 67, 69, 70). The 
(‘lilt of waters is also found in the Veda."^ 

12. ARSTAT. 

Once mentioned in association with Sraosa (Ys. Ivii, 33), the 
goddess ArStat, or Arsti (‘ Rectitude ’), is usually invoked 
with him and RaSnu (Ys. i, 7 ; ii, 7 : iii, 9 ; iv, 12 ; vi, 6 ; vii, 9 
xvii, 6 ; xxii, 9) * or with MiSra, Data, and Rasnu (Yt. x, 139) ; 
or with Rasnu and Mo. Ora Sponta (Yt. xii, 40 ; Sir. i, 18 ; ii, 18) ; 
or with Mount USi-darona (Sir. i, 26 ; ii, 26). She is once iden- 

1 Jiisti, Namenbuchy p. 502. On the other liand, the second member 

may equally well be (cf. the Bosphoran name Hatpicrx^rj^iy. 

Sanskrit Doric K^Kxbpxt ‘to surpass, excel and see Kretschmer,. 

Einleiiungy pp. 215-6 ; Boisacq, Dictionnain' y ]>. 428). 

2 K. Mullenhoff, Deutsche Altertumslcundcy 4 vols., Berlin, 1870-1900,. 
iii, 1 1 6, connected it with zaiti-, ‘ earth ’ (cf . such epithets of Poseidon 

as yxirjoxo^ and Koipxvos yxlrj^ ), but the phonetic relations are 
impossible. G. Nagy, quoted by Minns, Scythiansy pp. 85-6, regards the 
whole name as Turkish, comparing Turkish teiujizy Magyar tenger, ‘sea 
and Turkish ata, Magyar atyOy ‘ father The fantastic guesses of J. 
Fressl, Die Skythen-Sdiken, Munich, 1886, pp. 124-6, do not deserve 
consideration. 

« Ananikian, Mythology, pp. 59-61 . 

^ Cf. Spiegeh Periode, pp 153-5 ; Macdonell, Mythology y pp. 85-S;. 
Keith, Rehgion, pp. 141-2. 
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tified with Daena (Vsp. vii, 2), and she presides over the twenty- 
sixth day of each month (Sir. i, 26 ; ii, 26; SIS xxii, 26 ; xxiii^ 
4;cf. Bd. XX vii, 24). In the OJd Persian inscriptions Darius 
declares that he walked according to Arsta.^ 

In the Pahlavi texts Astatis an auxiliary of Amerodat, guid- 
ing celestial and ^terrestrial beings, and wdth Zamyat ske weighs 
the soul at the Cinvat Bridge (Gd. Bd. xxvi, 38). She is asso- 
ciated with Mitrd (Dk. IX, xx, 4) ; with Rasn (SD Ixxxvii, 2 
Dk. IX, ix, 6) ; with these two and Vfii, Vahram, and Din 
(AVN 3) ; with Mitro, Rasn, Vahram, and Daenaya 
X'^aranah (BYt. iii, 32) : and — in the cult of the dead — with 
Rasn, Val, and the Fravasis (SIS xvii, 4). She aids chamj)ion» 
and is distingiiislied for purity (SIS xxii, 26 ; xxiii, 4). 

The exclusive Avestan epithets of Arstat are varddat-age^a^ 
(‘increasing creatures') and savd-gae^a- (‘ possessing advantage- 
for creatures '). Arstat occurs as a proper name in the 
Avraraan Papyrus, and Astat as the name of Persians. ^ 

She ap[)ears to be an abstract special goddess of uprightness, 
and justice like the Greek Dike or the Roman lustitia,^ though 
the parallel must not be pressed too far since the Hellenic divi- 
nity may have been primarily a deity of light while the Roman 
goddess is first known only in the Imperial period.^ 

13. ARTAI-FRAVART. 

The goddess Artai-Fravart (‘ Holy FravaSi '), representing the 
Fravasis collectively,® is mentioned in ZS xvi, 3, as sent, to- 
gether with Spendarmat and A^edviusur, by Auharmazd to aid 
the infant Zaratust. 


14. ASAN. 

The deity Asan (‘ Sky ') is invoked together with Zam, Vata, 
and other nature -divinities (Y^s. i, 16 ; iii, 18 ; iv, 21 ; vii, 18 ; 

1 For the establishment of the text see Jackson, PPP pp. 203-5 ; 
for the deity genei-ally cf. Dhalla, Theology, p. 112; Reichelt, Reader^ 

p. 116. 

2 Herzfeld, Paikuli, i, 83 ; Hiibschmann, Graymnatik, i, 20 ; Justb 
Narnenbnch, p. 47. 

3 Gruppe, Mythologic, p. 1080 ; L. von Sybel, in Roscher, i, 1018-20. 

4 Usener, Gotternamen, pp. 180-1, 197. 

5 Wifisowa, Religion, p. 333 ; H. W, Stoll, in Roseher, ii, 762 ; Wascr, 
in PW V, 574-8 ; Lathe, ib, x, 1339. 

E. W, West, in SBE xlviii, 145, note 2. 


18 
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xvi, 6 ; xxii, 18 ; xlii, 3 ; Sir. i, 27 ; ii, 27). He evidently repre* 
isents the physical sky.^ The name literally means ‘ stone ’ and 
may be compared with the Gi^eek aKtiuiV, ' anvil , which Hesy- 
chius also glosses by ovpx^o^ (cf. likewise the Etymologicutn, 
Magnum, s. v. aKfiow), besides perhaps recurring in the 
dsman^ of RV VII, Ixxxviii, 2.^ In Bd. xii, 6, and MX ix. 7, 
the sky is said to be made of ruby or diamond, and it is in- 
jured by the gaze of a menstruous woman (A\N Ixxii, 6). 
According to Gd. Bd. xxvi, 23, Asman is an auxiliary of Satva- 
Jro, having the form of a sphere and checking the invasion of 
Ahriman. He presides over the twenty-seventh day of each 
month (Sir. i, 27 ; ii, 27 ; SIS xxii, 27 ; xxiii, 4 ; cf. Bd. xxvii, 
24), and, bestowing all skill and wealth, he is distinguished for 
loftiness (SIS xxii, 27 ; xxiii, 4). His name forms ])art of that 
of Asmandux (‘ Daughter of Asman ’),^ and a synonym is found 
in the Old Persian (' Heaven-Given ’)A 

15. ASNYA. 

The name Asnya (' Relating to the Day ’) is given collec- 
lively to the deities presiding over the five divisions of the 
<lay ; Hiivani, Rapi^wina, Uzayeirina, Aiwisru^rima, and 
Usahina (Ys. i, 3, 17 ; ii, 3, 17 ; iii, 5 ; iv, 8 ; vi, 2 ; vii, 5 ; xvii, 
2 ; xxii, 5). 


10 axsti. 

The goddess Axsti ( Peace ’) is named in association with 
Vohu Manah (Yt. ii, 1, 0 ; Sir. i, 2 ; ii, 2), with Armaiti (P. 26), 
and with Savah (Yt. xv, 1 ; cf. Vsp. vii, 1). She has as her ex- 
clusive epithet houm-vainti- (‘ conquering ’), but in Yt. xi, 15, 
she is apparently distinct from Ham-vainti, the pair being de- 
scribed as the two companions of various divinities.^ Axsti is 
clearly the deity of victorious peace, ^ conquering the demon 


1 Cf. DhalJti, Theology, p. 128. 

3 Bartholomae, ZIW p. 17:^, note 1 ; liertJaigne, RiJig'ani, i, 241 ; 
A. Hillobrandt, TAeder de^ ItgviAa, Gottingen, 191H, p. 78, n()tH 9 ; against 
this H. Oldenberg, Jtgveda ; Ttxtkrilifiche uiul cxegetiitchf’. Nolen, Berlin, 
1909-12, ii, 01 ; K. Geldner, Dcr Rigveda in Aaswahl,Ht\\iXp\-vt, 1907-9, 
i, 19; ii, 114. 

Montgomery, ImantaHon, xii, 1 ; xvi, 1 ; xx.\i, 2. 

^ Justi, Namenhuch, p. 310. 

Cf. F. Wolff, Avesta . . . iibersetzt, Stmshourg, 1910, p. 224, note 5r 
Sec Dhalla, Theology, p. Ho. 
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Anax^ti (Is. lx, 5) ; .«nd she Bnds more or less close analogues 
in the Greek Eirene, the Roman Pax, the Norse Freyr, and th^ 
Lithuanian’' Derfintos.^ 


17. AYARA. 

The name Ayara (' Relating to the Day ’) is applied collec- 
tively to the thirty deities who pieside, each in turn, over one 
day of the month (Ys. i, 17 ; ii, 17 ; iii, 24 ; xvii, 17). 

18. AYA0RTMA. 

Aya^rima ( Home-Coming'), the divinity of the fourth of the 
six year-divisions, i.e., of the thirty days theoretically ending 
October 8, originally ruled over the return of the shepherd and 
his flocks,^ and is mentioned with the five other similar special 
gods (Mai^yoi-zaramaya, MaiSyoisam, Paitis-hahya, MaiSya- 
irya, and HamaspaOmae^aya) in Ys. i, 9 ; ii, 9 ; iii." 11 ; iv, 14 ; 
vi, 8 ; vii, 11 ; xvii, 8 ; xxii, 11 ; Vsp. i, 2 ; ii, 2 ; Afr. iii, 2 (cf. 
iii, 10). He has as his exclusive epithets fraovrvaestrima- 
C having the ingathering [of the herds] ’) and vnrhniharsia- 
{' ram- freeing ’). 

19. AZUITI. 

• 

The goddess Azuiti (’ Fatness ’) is mentioned only in the 
Oa&as and Hapta'^haiti. Together with Iza she will be his 
who unites with Vohn Manah (Ys. xlix, 5), and she is one 
of the wives of Ahnra Mazda (xxxviii, 1-2).^ 

20. BaMYA. 

The female deity Bamva (‘ Radiant ’) guides the car of Mi Ora 
(Yt. X, 143) and on the third night after death she shines before 
the righteous as Mi Ora ascends the mountains (Vd. xix, 28). 
In Manichaeism she becomes a god in whose honour a hymn is 
still preserved,'^ and who is termed ‘ friend of light She is 
obviously the Dawn,® and thus corresponds to such divinities m 

1 Gruppe, Mythologies p. 1082; L. von Sybel, in Roscher, i, 1221-2 ; 
Waser, in PW v, 2i28-.i4 ; Wissowa, Religion, pp. 33i-45 ; Mogk^ 
Mythologie, j). 93 ; Usener, OoHernamen, p. 89. 

2 Bartholomae, AirWb. col. 160. 

Darmesteter, Ormazd, p. 2.51, considers her a clivinisation of the 
sacrifice. 

4 Le Coq, ManMaica, ii, 9-10. 

"» F. C. Andreas, in Reitzenstein, P^tyche, p. 4. 

^ Bartholomae, AirWh. col. 955, 
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the Vedic U§as,i being a doublet of the Iranian Usah.® Her 
name seems to be an abbreviation of Bamya (U&a), ‘ Radiant- 
( Dawn) 


21. BaRajYA. 

Mentioned between Usahina and Nmunya (Ys. i, 7 ; ii, 7 ; iii, 9 ^ 
iv, 12 ; vi, 6 ; vii, 9 ; xvii, 6 ; xxii, 9 ; cf. G. v, 5-6), Barojya 
(‘ He who is to be Welcomed ’) had as his function, according 
to the Pahlavi gloss on Ys. i, 7, the increase of the ‘ grain-herd 
to which Neryosang adds that he ‘ is beneficially active in the 
midst among men who are overseers of the laws of towns 
The etymological cognates of the name are uncertain, but it 
may possibly be connected with the Old Church Slavic hlagu^ 
‘ good In function the deity may perhaps be compared, at 
least in part, with the Old Latin Cerus (almost wholly supplanted 
by his female counterpart, Ceres), a god of the growth of grain, ^ 
and by the Lithuanian ^elus, who was honoured that the grass 
might grow.f’ 

22. CISTA. 

The goddess Cista (‘ Taught, Converted ’[?]) is celebrated in 
the sixteenth Yast, which is rather significantly called the Din 
Yast. Here we learn that Zara6ustra gained from her physi- 
cal strength and keenness of vision, while priests and rulers 
similarly received power ( §§ 5-13, 16-9). She is identified 
with Daenfi (§ 1) ; and, white and clad in white, she, identified 
(?) with Daenayl Upamana, attends on the left of Mifiira’s cha- 
riot, Rasnu haying the corresponding position on the right (Yt, 
X, 126). She is associated with Hvaro, Vayu, and Daena 
(Ys. 0, 9 : xxii, 24 ; xxv, 5 ; cf. Ny. i, 8), and with Daena alone 
(Sir. i, 24 ; ii, 24) ; and like many other divinities she has AxSti 
and HaMm-vainti as her two companions (Yt. xi, 16). 8he has 
a surprising w^ealth of special epithets in the Avesta : aaw- 
kairya- and mosu-kairya- (‘possessing swift action’), huai- 
witacina- (‘ possessing a good onset ’), hunaravanU ( ‘skilful ’), 
Imyahmainya- (* possessing good paths ’), and hmyaozda- 

1 Cf. Macdonell, Mythology, pp. 40-9J; Keith, pp. 1 19-22. 

- »See below, p. 164. 

^ Cf. Beriieker, Worierhtich ^ i, 69. 

^ Wissowa, Religion, pp, 192 sqq., and in Roscher, i, 867. 

* Usener, Gotternamen, p. 105 ; cf. also Lithuanian zeldinti, ‘ to plant, 
make grow*. Reichelt, Rectder, p. 300, note, suggests that Borojya was 
perhaps originally a name of the morning star. 
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^ possessing good battle ’), besides sharing frasrutd- 
C famous ivith Mi$ira and the Eravasis, razista- (‘ most up- 
right ’) with RaSnu, and hvayaona- { possessing a good plade ’) 
with Voro^rayiia. 

V ^ 

Cista’s association with Mi^ra, her power of keen vision (the 
morning bringing to light what night has hidden), her epithet 
hupa^mainya- ^ and her place opposite Ral^nu with Mi6ira in 
the centre, suggest that she was the morning star. She would, 
then, bear at least a partial resemblance to the dadophoric 
Oaut, who, with uplifted torch, is represented in many sculp- 
tures as one of the two figures standing beside the taurocto- 
nous Mi6ra, and who almost certainly represents the morning 
star. I A mo^e plausible interpretation, however, would be 
the planet Venus in her aspect of morning star, such an identi- 
fication explaining the various characteristics of Cista which are 
set forth in the Avesta, as well as her sex and her rather strik- 
ing epithets huaiwitadina- and hviyaozda-. She would thus 
correspond not merely to the modern Armenian Lois Asti 

Light-Star ’), the planet Venus who precedes the dawn,^ 
but, even more closely, to the Babylonian I star and the Greek 
Aphrodite, who were not only the planet Venus but also, inter 
alia, divinities of war.^ It is, indeed, not improbable that 
Cist a found her origin in the Babylonian goddess. 

V 

Whether, as Bartholomae holds, ^ the name Cista is an ab, 
stract noun from the Avestan base kaet-, ‘ to consider, reflect ’ 
BO that it means ‘ insight seems dubious. It may equally 
well be a feminine passive participle from the base kae9~ , 

' to teach, convert ^ in which case Cista would be the 'Convert- 
ed Lady i.e., converted from originally unorthodox standing, 
perhaps as having been a divinity of Babylonia, whence the 
name would have been primarily an epithet of an amnestony- 
mous female deity. ^ 

The Scyths, according to Herodotus (iv, 59), worshipped a 
goddess whom he identified with 'AfpoStV?; Ovpxvh^ and who 

1 Cf. L. H. Oray, in Le Musion, 1915, 189-91. For a possible iden- 
tification of Cant with Sraosa see above, pp. 109-10. 

3 Abeghian, Volksglauhe, pp. 37-8. 

Cruppe, Mythologie, pp. 958-60. 1359-60 ; L. 13. Paton, in EKK 
vii, 431-2. 

^iVfF6. col. 599. 

6 For other possible instances see above, pp. 25-7, 34-5, etc. It may 
be noted, however, that the Sanskrit cittam {* thought ’ ; neuter) i» 
personified in Taittiriya Samhita, I, iv, 301. 
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was called 'AprlfiTrxaz (variant ’Apt TTTracra ; Origin, Contra Cehmn, 
vi, 39, has the form ’Apytpirao'a, and Hesychius 'AprLfivjxax)^. 
Passing over older etymologies, ^ Marquart^ explains tho 
Scythian name as equivalent to *argind-pa8-, ‘ protecting: 
cattle ’ ; Schrader^ as for "^aryama-pasa- , ' strong-armed ’ 

the present writer has thought, very hesitatingly, of the name 
as for *rtam-{8)pasa-, ‘ beholding the right ’ and G. Nagy®^ 
would connect it with Cuman erdeng, ' maiden and Mordvin 
paz, ‘ god No conclusion seems as yet to be possible. 

23, CISTI. 

The divine being Cisti Religious Wisdom ') is named in com-^ 
pany with other abstract deities : Asi, y^roti, Rasa^stat,. 
X'arenah, and 8avah (Ys.'i, 14; hi, 16; iv, 19; vii, 16; xxii, 16); 
or Ada, Asi, and Drvatat (Vsp. iv, 1) ; or Asi, Paurvatat, and 
Uparatat (Vsp. ix, 4; cf. Vd. xix, 39). Like AS^i and Ahura 
Mazda she possesses healing remedies (Vsp. ix, 1), and like seve- 
ral other divinities she has Axsti and Hawm-vainti as her two 
companions (Yt. xi, 16). She is one of the names of Ahura 
Mazda (Yt. i, 7), but her only epithet is the conventional and 
colourless amavant- (‘ mighty ’). The corresponding Sanskrit 
equivalent, Citti, is used as a pro])cr name only for the wife of 
Atharvan, by whom she became^ the mother of Dadhyane 
(Bhagavata-Purana, IV, i, 42). (^isti seems to have been of 
the same type of abstract goddesses as the Greek Sojdiia or 
8ophrosyne.7 

24. DAHYUMA. 

The divinity Dahyuma (‘ Relating to the Land ’), who may be- 
regarded as the nation-god, is mentioned in comx^aiiy with 

1 A (Jret'k inscription from Jtaly mentioning Artimpasa {Corpus: 
inacriptionuni Graecaruin, xiv [Berlin, 1890], 85*) is regarded as spurious. 

2 K. Zeuss, Die Devisehen und ihre Nnchharstam/niey Munich, 1837,. 
p. 290 ; K. Miillenhof?, Deutsche AHertuinfikunde^ 4 vols., Berlin, ] 870-1 900,. 
iii, 120 ; of. also O. Jessen, in Pit ii, 1454. 

In Phihlogiis, Supplement band x (1905), 90. 

4 Sprachvcrgleichumj, ii, 485. 

Cf. Sanskrit Albanian *to see,’ dialectic Ra.ssian za^ 

pasatt, *to foresee’, Avestaii spa.s~ ‘to see’, ‘Creek crKeTrropxt^ 
(for ’‘‘(TTrcK'ropaa ), Latin specio. Old High German spehon, ‘ to see^ 
t?py ’ (Boisacq, DictioJinaire , ])p. 873-4. Walde-Pokorny, Worterbuch 
ii. 559-00). 

« Cited by Minns, Scythians, p. 86. 

7 Cf. Gruppe, Mythologie,p» 1078; O. Hofer, in Roseber, iv, 1212-5; 
Turk, in FW 2 Series, v, 1106-7; and see Dhalla, Theology y p. 101. 
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Uzayeirina, Fradat-vira, Apos^m Napat, and the Waters in Ys, 
i, 5 ; ii, 5 ; iii. 7 ; iv, 10 ; vl 4 ; vii, 5 ; xvii, 4 ; xxii, 7 ; G. iii, 1-2 
(cf. also iii, G, 7, and Vsp. i, 9), but lo details are given concern- 
ing him. 

25. DAM61S UPAMANA. 

The obscure ‘ ‘‘ Upamana ” of the Creator ^ (i.c., Ahura Mazda),, 
which otherwise belongs only to Daena (Yt. x, 126), is named 
together with Afriti (Ys. i, 15 ; ii, 15 ; iii, 17 ; iv, 20 ; vi, 14 ; 
vu> I'' ; xvii, 15 ; xxii, 17 ; Ixxi, 19 ; cf. viii, 1 ; xvii, 26 ; Ixxi^ 
23 ; 8ir. i. 30 ; ii, 30). He is also associated with Mi6ra, RaSnUy 
and Vata (Yt. viii, 47-8) ; with Vata, X'anmah, and Savah he 
comes with Ahura Mazda (Yt. xii, 4) or Rasnu (Yt. xii, 6) to the 
sacrifice ; he accompanies MiOra and Vlita (Yt. x, 9), attending 
the former together with Asi, Parondi, HQ;.m-var 0 ti, X'aronahy 
0wasa, and the Fravasis (Yt. x, 66) ; he speeds Mi^^ira on his 
way (Yt. X, 68) ; and in the form of a boar ho, with Atar, comes 

behind (?) 5Ii Ora’s chariot, on w^hose left are Cistfi and Daenaya 
Upamana, while on its right is Rasnu (Yt. x, 126-7). His only 
epithets are the colourless uyra- (‘ strong ') and taxrna- 

sturdy ’). His boar-form recalls the similar avatar of Voro- 
drayiia (Yt. x, 70 ; xiv, 15). 

The etymology of the word upamana-, whic}> might cast 
light upon the deity’s nature, is very uncertain. In addition 
to the theories already advanced,^ it may b(^ con- 
nected either with Avestan mana-, ‘ measure, mode, qualifica- 
tion ’ (cf. also amana-, ‘ unqualified,’ and Sanskrit upamana^. 

likeness, resemblance ’), or with its homonym mana-, ‘ wilK 
(appearing in and-mana-, haca-mana-, ‘ according to will 
cf. Sanskrit u pamanyu- , ' zealous, striving ’), or with Greek 
rnopa oj, ' to stay behind, abide vTvo-iiovq, * residue, abid- 
ing ’.2 All that can be affirmed at present, however, with the 
slightest degree of certainty is that Damois Upamana and 

Daenaya Upamana represent some sub-quality or sub-aspect 
of Ahura Mazda and of Daena. 

26. Data. 

Data, the apotheosis of the divine ‘ Law is mentioned to- 
gether with Mai.0ra Spanta, Upanayana, and Daena in Ys, i,. 

1 Cf. Barth olomae, AirWh. col. 392. 

ii For cognates of the Greek group see Boisacq, Victionnaire^ p. 627. 

3 Dhalla, Thrology, pp. 118-9, regards Damoil^ Upamana as personi- 
fying the power of anathema. 
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13 ; ii, 13 ; iii, 15 ; iv, 18 ; vi, 12 ; vii, 15 ; xvii, 13 ; xxii, 15 ; 
Bnd finds a parallel in the ‘ Orphic ’ deification Nd/nus (e.gf., 
Hymni Orphici, Ixiv).^ 

27. DRVATaT. 

The abstract deity Drvatat (‘ Soundness ’) is associated with 
Ada, Asi, and Cisti (Vsp. iv, 1) and clearly refers to bodily vigour 
<(cf. Ys. Ivii, 26 ; Yt. xiii, 134, etc.), having analogues in the 
Oreek Hygieia and the Roman Valetudo.^ 

28. aRSTI. 

The abstract goddess aroti (‘ Energy ’) is named in company 
with Asi, Cisti, Rasastat, X'aranah, and Savah (Ys. i, 14 ; iii, 
16 ; iv, 19 ; vii, 16 ; xxii, 16 ; Sir. i, 25) ; or with Asi, Cisti, Paurva- 
tat, and Uparatat (Vsp. ix, 4). She shares the epithet amavant- 
C mighty ’) with several other divinities ; but nothing further is 
recorded concerning her, though Dhalla*^ regards her as a minor 
deity of truth. Her name corresponds etymologioally to 
the Sanskrit rti-, ‘ attack,’ which, however, is not a divine 
appellative. 

29. FaRASTT. 

The deity Farasti (‘ Teachability ’) is once mentioned (Ys. 
xxxviii, 1-2) as one of the nine wives of Ahura Mazda. 

30. FRADAT-FSU. 

The special god Fradat-fsu (‘ Furthering Small Cattle ’), pre- 
siding over the increase of small cattle, is named between Rapi- 
6wina and Zantuma, who are followed by Asa and Atar, in Ys. i, 
4 ; ii, 4 ; iii, 6 ; iv, 9 ; vi, 3 ; vii, 6 ; xvii, 3 ; xxii, 6 ; and the 
Pahlavi gloss on Ys. i, 4, describes him as ‘ a spirit co-operating 
with RapiSwin and increasing the herd of small cattle ’. He 
finds a counterpart in the Lithuanian Gotha, the divinity of the 
increase of cattle (cf. Lithuanian guotas, ‘ herd ’),'^ as well as in 
the Slavic Volosu, the god of flocks.^ 

1 Cf. Gruppe, Mythologies p. 1080 ; Wagner, in Roscher, iii, 45,5. 

2 Gruppe, Mythologies p. 1069 ; Wiasowa, Religion^ p- 308, note 10 ; 
E. Thramer, in ERE vi, 551-2, 555, and in Roscher, i, 2772-92 : 
Tamborino, in PW ix> 93-7. 

3 Theology s p* 112. 

4 Usener, Oottemameris p. 91 . 

-5 Leger, Mythologies pp. 111-6 ; Bruckner, MitologiOs pp. 119-40. 
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31. FRIDAT-VIRA. 

The special god Fradat-vira Furthering Man ’), ruling 6vw 
the increase of the human race, is named between Uze/3^]rina 
and Dahyuma, who are followed by Apam Napat and iipah^ 
in Ys. i, 5 ; ii, 6 ; iii, 7 ; iv, 10 ; vi, 4 ; vii, 7 ; xvii, 4 ; xxra, 7 ; 
and the Pahlavi gloss on Ys. i, 5, states that ‘ he will increaM 
the herd of men \ 

32. FRI1)AT-VISPAMHU^YATI. 

The special god Fradat-vispaMm-hujyati (' Furthering All Com- 
fort ’), ‘ the furtherer of all amenity ' (Pahlavi gloss on Ys. i, 6), 
is mentioned between Aiwisrudrima and Zara^uStrotama, who are 
followed by the FravaSis, HuSiti, Ama, Varoflrayna, and Upa- 
ratat, in Ys. i, 6 ; ii, 6 ; iii, 8 ; iv, 11 ; vi, 5 ; vii, 8 ; xvii, 5 ; 
xxii, 8 ; but with no details concerning his activity. 

33. FRASASTI. 

The deity Frasasti (‘ Fame ’) is once named (Ys. xxxviii, 1-2) 
as one of the nine wives of Ahura Mazda. 

34. FSaRATU. 

The abstract divinity FSaratu (‘ [Eschatological] Reward ') i® 
mentioned in the Hajta^haiti in association with Vohu Manah^ 
Xsa^, Daena,and Armaiti (Ys. xxxvii, 5), as well as with ASa 
and Armaiti (Ys. xxxix, 5 ; cf. xiii, 0). In the Ga^Ss (Ys. xxxiii,. 
12 ; liv, 4) the word is used as a common noun. • Her name i» 
explained in the Pahlavi and Sanskrit versions as meaning 
* lordship but no details are recorded concerning her. 

35. GA0KaB3NA. 

The mythic plant or tree Gaokarona (‘Ox-Horn ’ [?]), identified 
with the White Horn (cf. Bd. ix, 6 ; xviii, 1-6 ; xxiv, 27 ; xxvii, 
4 ; DD xlviii, 16 ; Dk. VIII, xliv,80), receives honour j(Yt. i, 30 ; 
ii, 3 ; Sir. ii, 7). This seems to be a trace of the tree-cult 
existing in Vedic India, < as we]fi as in Armenia^ and among th^ 

1 Bartholomae, AirWh* ool. 1027 ; see also Darmesteter, 
p. 28, note 1. 

2 Macdonell, p* 104 ; Keith, Religion^ pp. 184-5; Oldeinberg, 

Religion, pp. 01-8, 809-01. 

3 Abeghian, pp. 08-01. 

W 
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Greeks and Romans, ^ the Celts, ^ the Teutons,^ and the Baito- 
81a vs. 4. The identification of the Gaokarana is wholly uncer- 
tain, although Sanskrit lexicographers apply the name gohan^ 
to the Sameviera zeylanica (bow-string hemp).^ 

36. ca^US TASAN. 

In the Ga^as the divinity G3us Tasan (‘ Shaper of the Ox ’), 
who belongs to Ah lira Mazda (Ys. xxxi, 9), holds colloquy with 
Asa concerning the hardships inflicted upon kine (xxix, 1-5, 6 
[?] cf . xlvi, 9).® In the Hapta'^^haiti he is mentioned together 
with Gous Urvan (Ys. xxxix, 1), and in the Yoiuiger Avesta 
either immediately after the Amasa Spantas and before Atar 
( Ys. i, 2 ; Ixx, 2), or after Haurvatat and Am ar at at and before 
Star and HaSis (Vsp. ix, 2), or with Drvaspa (Sir. i, 14). No 
details are recorded concerning him, but from his association 
with the Amasa Spantas and Atar it would appear that he was 
once a deity of much importance, and Moulton even suggested^ 
that he replaced Mi^ra. It is more probable, however, that, as 
Bartholomae held,^ he was the counterpart of the- Vedic 
Tva§tTj who shaped all forms and cattle (RV I, clxxxviii, 9 ; 
AV II, xxvi, 6 ; IX, iv, 6)^, and who was associated with kine 
(RV I, Ixxxiv, 15), a general Iranian creator-god being specia- 
lised, with the rise of Ahura Mazda, into a creator of cattle.^^^ 
If this* conclusion be correct, GSus Tasan finds analogues in such 
deities as the Ossetic KurdalS^gon,^^ the Slavic Svarogu,^^ and the 

I C. Boettieher*, V^hcr den Baumkidtus der Hellenen vnd Rdrnet\ Berlin’ 
1856. 

MacCulloch, Rel 'njlvny pp. 198-206. 

3 W. Mannhaiidt, \V<ihl- iiml Feldhultej 2 voIb., Berlin, 1875-8. 

4 Leger, My{holo(/ie, pp. 73-5; Usenor, GoUernanien^ p. 1J.3; cf. 
also Hirt, I tuiogennane n , j)p. 738-9. 

^ Cf. W. Roxburgh, Flora Indica^ Calcutta, 1874, p. 292. 

See, further, above, pj). 1 9, 79-80, 82, 98. 

7 Poetry^ p. 91; Reichelt, Reader^ p. 18G, terms him an Ahura. 

8 Forschurufcn, iii, 25-9; for the relation of Cans TaSaii to Ahura 
Mazda see also Baunaek, Siudicn, i. 383-4. 

J) For Tvastr see Maodonell, Mythology, pp. 115-8; Muir, OST v, 
224^33; Keith, Religion, pp. 204-6. 

It seems scarcely necessary, however, to follow Hartholoniae {For- 
■.^ehungent iii, 29) in regarding the deity also as a mediator between gods 
and men, bearing commands from the former to the latter. Dhalla, 
Theology f pp. 44-5, 125-6, believes that he personifies the creative genius 
of Ahm*a Mazda. 

II H. Hiibschmann, in ZdmG xU (1887), 535. 

12 Bruckner, Mitologia, x>p. 100-2, 108, 112 ; Krek, Einkitung, |ipf 
378-80. 
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smith-aspect of the Greek Hephaistos.i He seems to reappear 
in Manichaeism as ' great Ban ’ (f Builder Hebrew • 

-Syriac b^na, Arabic bana, ^to build ’).2 

37. HAaIS. 

The divinity Ha^is (‘ Home ’) is named thrice in the Vis- 
prat (i, 9 ; ii, 11 ; ix, 5), but with no indications of function ex- 
<jept the epithets asivanU (‘ possessing rewards '), shared with 
•Sfaosa ; vdstravant- (' possessing pastures '), shared with Husiti j 
xodOravant- (' possessing well-being '), shared with Ahura 
Mazda, Usah, and the Frava«is ; and the exclusive marzdika-- 
vant- (‘compassionate’). In the Dinkart (VII, i, 12-13) he is 
Bent by Auharmazd to Masye and Masyaoi to obtain bread and 
corn from them and to bless theirs ; and the Pah lav i version of 
Vsp. i, 9 ; ii, 11, renders HaSis by mlnd-i-xdnak (‘spirit of the 
house ’). The w’ord halls is originally a neuter meaning ‘ seat, 
home ’ (Old Persian haU^-^ ‘ palace ’ ; cf, Sanskrit sddas-, 
seat, place, abode, assembly Greek , ‘ seat, abode 
but coming to denote the spirit presiding over the welfare of the 
home. The divinity bears at least a partial resemblance ^to the 
Lithuanian Dimstipatis (‘ Lord of the House ’) or to Seiines 
Dievas (‘ God of the Household ’), as well as to tlie Lettish Majas 
Kungs (‘ Lord of the House ’).4 » 

38. HAMASPA0MAEAAYA. 

The deity Hamaspa^maeSaya, the meaning of whose name is 
unknown, but who presides over the sixth (and last) division of 
the year, the seventy-five days theoretically ending March 7, is 
mentioned only in association with the five other similar spe- 
cial gods.*'^ In Vsp. i, 2 ; ii, 2, he has the distinctive epithet 
(‘ possessing fulfilment of [religious] duty’) be- 
cause of the festivalat the end of the year in honour of the dead, 
but no further details are recorded concerning him.^ 

1 Gruppe, Mythologk, pp. 1309-10. 

3 For this divinity see A.V.W. Jacln^on, in JRAS 1924, p]). 146-9. 
•Connexion of the name with Avestan tame-, ‘beam of light, radiance’, 
Sanskrit bhdnu-, ‘ light, sun seems less probable. 

Cf. Brngniann, GrundrisSy 11, i, 532-4. 

4 Usener, GdUc.rnatnefiy pp. 80, 102, 107-8, cf. pp. 110-11. For the 
Iranian deity see also Darmesteter, Etudes, ii, 201-3. 

6 Cf. Section on Aya^rima (above, p. 139) and see also Afr. hi, 12, 

« N. SOderblom, Lea Fravashis, Paris^ 1899, pp. 5-6 ; Bartholomae, 
AirWb. co\. \m; ZIW p. 243. 
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39. HAM.VAINTI. 

Normally the distinctive epithet of AxSti, HaMm-vainti (‘ Con- 
quering ’) is mentioned as a separate war- goddess in Yt. xi, 15 
but the text here is doubtful, and the existence of the deity ist- 
highly questionable,' 

40. HAM-VARSTI. 

At the behest of the divinities (bayd-baxta-) the goddess Ha#m- 
vardti (‘ Covering, Protection ’) takes her place with warriorSr 
for whom she raises up a deliverer, even though they be in pri-^ 
son (Vsp. ix, 3). She is one of the deities accompanying Mitfa^ 
and with her he, in his boar-incarnation, overcomes the focr 
(Yt. X, 66, 71) ; she is the best defence against the Druj (Yt. xi,. 
2) ; she aided Karasaspa (Yt. xix, 38-9) ; she is especially asso- 
ciated with Vata (Sir. i, 22 ; ii, 22) ; and Atar is besought to» 
grant her (Ys. Ixii, 5). A derivative of her appellation is per- 
haps found in the proper name FraShamvarata (Yt. xiii, 102> 
and in that of the Persian satrap 4>patraoprr;s Her two most 
significant exclusive epithets are nairya- (‘ manly, heroic 
and ax^afnya- (‘ sleepless cf. the synonymous ax^afna^ usea 
of Ahura Mazda and Mi^a) ; with Mi^ra she shares the epithets^ 
9rdhwd‘Z^nga‘ (‘ possessing an uplifted ankle ’ i.«., alert) andf 
jayaurvah- (‘ alert ’), and with Usah the obscure framm-nar- 
and frarndn-nard-vlra-. 

The name of the goddess is obviously connected with AvestaiA 
hfKm-var-, ‘ to cover ' (Vd. v, 59 ; cf. also Sanskrit sam-var-} 
and may be compared, except for the difference in vowel-grade,, 
with Sanskrit samvfti-y ‘ covering, concealment Her parti- 
cular function would seem to have been that of protecting 
warriors in battle by hiding them from their foes, the situation 
being somewhat like Poseidon's rescue of the sons of Molione 
{Iliad, xi, 752 ; cf. Aphrodite's saving of Paris, ib. iii, 381) : 

€K TToXc/iOv ciidto(r€, KxXvij/x'i rycpt noWjj, 

On the other hand, her association with MiGra and USah woulcf 
«eem to imply that Hos^m-vareti was originally the deity of the 
morning mist,® which conceals, so that her special activity of 
hiding warriors to save them was apparently a later develop- 
ment. 

1 Cf. F, Wolff, Ave^ta . . . uberaetzt, Strasbourg, 1910, p. 224, note 5- 

2 Justi, Namenbiichy p. 104 (but cf. Bartholomae, AirWb. col. 1010). 
To Justi’s list may be added _Fra la v'art> son of J&masp, mentioned in 
a colophon at the end of the Yatkar^i-Zareran {Pahlavi Texte, ed. Jamasp- 
Asana, Bombay, 1897-1913, ii, 4). 

2 Cf. Jackson, Cowaftmffnepff, p. 229, Reichelt, Beader, p. ,112^ 
takes the goddess to be the deity of manly courage. 
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41 HAPTO-lfeiNGA. 

Hapto-iringa (' Possessing Seven Marks *), the divinity of the 
constellation of Ursa Major, is mentioned in company ^^ith other 
stars (Yt. >ii, 28 ; Sir. i, 13 ; ii, 13) and is besought to oppose 
wizards and witches (Yt. viii; 12 ; Sir. ii. 13), w^hile 99,999 Fra- 
vaSis w^atch over him as over certain other holy beings (Yt. 
*xiii,' 60). In the Pahlavi texts Haptok-ring is chieftain of the 
east (Bd. ii, 7) and the opponent of the planet Mars, Saturn, or 
Jupiter (Bd. v, 1 ; SGV iv. 32-3). He controls the twelve 
signs of the zodiac and. circling about hell, keeps back 99,999 
evil brings with the aid of an equal number of Frava^is (MX 
xlix, 15-21). His portion of the sacrificial victim is the kidneys 
(SIS xi, 4). The only Avestan epithet of the god is baesazya- 

healing ’), which he shares with other deities. In the Rig 
Veda Ursa Major is once (I, xxiv, 10) called Rks=ial) (' the Bears ’) 
4ind once (X, Ixxxii, 2; Saptarsi (‘ Seven Sages ’), but it played 
|[ittle part in cult either then or later.' 

42. HAVANI. 

The divinity Havani (‘ Relating to the [Haoma-] Pressing ’), 
ithe special god of the first of the five day-periods, from sunrise 
to noon (Bd. xxv, 9 ; Nir. 47), is mentioned in association with 
iSava'J^hi and Visya in Ys. i, 3, 20, 23 ; ii, 3 ; iii, 5, 24 ; iv, 8 ; 
vi, 1 ; vii, 5 ; xi, 16 ; xvii, 2 ; xxii, 5 ; G. i, 1, 5, and is connected 
with all the thirty-three rat^us of A§a (Ys. i, 10 ; ii, 10 ; 
iii, 12 ; iv, 15 ; vi, 9 ; vii, 12 ; xvii, 9 ; xxii, 12) ; but no further 
information is given concerning him. 

43. HU^YATI. 

Hujyati (‘ Good Life ’) is once mentioned in the GuOfis (Ys* 
xxxii, 5) together with Amaratat and seems to be identical with 
Haurvatat, particularly as this is the only passage in which 
the one is named without the other. 

44. HU^ITI. 

Husiti (‘ Good Abode ’) is named once in the Ga^s OTa. 
xlviii, 11), where it is declared that she will come, rich in pui- 
"tures, with Xsa6ra. In the Younger Avesta she is associated Willi 
the FravaSis, the host of mothers of heroic sons, Ama, 
^irayna, and Uparatat (Ys. i, 6 ; ii, 6 ; iii, 8 ; iv, II ; vi, 5 ; vjii, $t ; 
xvii, 5 ; xxii, 8 ; G. iv, 2, 10, 13 ; cf . Yt, ii, 5, 10), as Well AS 

1 Of. MacdoneU- Keith, Inder, i, 107, 117-8; Macdpnell, 
p. 144 ; Hillebrandt, M^thobgie, iii, 421-2 ; DhaUa, Thmbgyf p, l#2. 
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Haurvatat (Sir. i, 6 ; ii, 6 ; cf. Yt. ii, 3, 8). Her special epithet 
is ydirya- (* yearly ’ ; i.e., lasting throughout the year), and hke^ 
HaSs she is vdstravant* ('possessing pastures ’). The Pahlavi 
gloss on Ys. i, 6, states that she is invoked ‘ when it is desirable^ 
to live in prosperity and correct progress throughout the year 
She is plainly the special deity who presides over the welfare- 
arid safety of the household, and her name maybe compared with 
the Sanskrit suksiti, ' good dwelling, safety, refuge though 
there is no Indian deity with this appellation, nor does any 
precise counterpart seem to be found elsewhere. 

45. IS. 

The abstract goddess ('JWish ’) is once mentioned in the 
Gil6as (Ys. xxviii, 7), where Armaiti is besought to grant her 
to Vistaspa, and in the Haptao^haiti (Ys. xxxviii, 1-2) she is one- 
of the nine wives of Ahura Mazda. 

46. IZA. 

According to the CaOas Iza (‘ZeaP) and Azuiii will be his 
who unites with Vohu Manah (Ys. xlix, 5), and iii_ Ahura 
Mazda’s abode Zara6ustra will store up Vohu Manah, Armaiti, 
and Tza for the righteous ( ib. § 10). In the Hapta'>?hriiti (Ys. 
xxxviii, 1-2) she is named as one of the nine wives of Ahura 
Mazda. 

47. MAHYA. 

The name Mrdiya (' Relating to the Month ’) is applied collec-^ 
tively to the deities presiding over the several months and over 
the festivals which fall in them (Ys. i, 8, 17 ; ii, 8, 17 ; iii, 10, 24 
iv, 13, 22 ; vi, 7 ; vii, 10 ; xvii, 7, 17 ; xxii, 10, 19). 

48. MAIAYSIRYA. 

Mai Jyairya (' Mid-Year ’), the deity of the fifth of the six divi-^ 
sions of the year, the eighty days ^ theoretically ending Decem- 
ber 22, is mentioned only in connexion with the five other simi- 
lar gods. He has the epithet sardld- (‘ cold-giving ’) in Vsp. iy 
2 ; ii, 2, but no further details are recorded concerning him.^ 

1 Cf. Reichelt, Reader, p. 167 (‘the god who grants good lodging during: 
the whole year ’)♦ 

2 Since all the otlier divisions of the year are multiples of fifteen (45,- 
60, 75, 30, 75), probably this period was originally one of seventy-five 
days, with the five epagomenal days added at its termination instead of 
at the end of the year (cf. L. H. Gray, ‘ Calendar [Persian], ’ in ERE: 
iii, 129, and in Jackson, ZofooBtrianism, pp. 128-9). 

® Bartholomae jlirTFib. col. 1117 ; cf. also Section on AyaArima (abeve» 
p. 139). 
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49. MAIaY6J[-SaM. 

MaiSyoi-sam (' Mid-Summer ’), the deity of the second of the* 
six divisions of the year, the sixty days th^retioaily ending 
June 20, is mentioned only in association with the five other* 
similar gods. He has the epithet vdsiro-daUiinya- (‘ relating to 
the fodder-harvest ') in Vsp. i, 2 ; ii, 2, but no further details are 
.recorded concerning him.^ 

;50. MATA Y0I ZARSMAYA. 

MaiSyoi-zaramaya (' Mid-Spring ’), the deity of the first of 
the six divisions of the year, the forty-five days theoretically 
ending April 21, is mentioned only in connexion with the five 
other similar gods. He has the epithet payah- (‘ sap-giving ’) 
in Vsp. i, 2 ; ii, 2, but no further details are recorded concerning 
him.2 


bl. MA<9RA. 

Ma>i9roi., or Ma^^ira Sponta (' Spell ’ or ‘ Holy Spell ’) appears as 
a divinity in the Younger Avesta,^ He is invoked together 
with Data, Upanayanfi, and Daena (Ys. i, 13 ; ii, 13 ; iii, 15 ; 
iv, 18 ; vi, 12 ; vii, 15 ; viii, 1 ; xvii, 13 ; xxii, 25 ; xxy^ C ; Ixxi, 
5 ; Sir. i, 29 ; ii, 29), and two of their companions are Axsti and 
Havm-^’'aintj (Yt. xi, 17), Maw(?ra is likewise named in association 
with Afriti, Damois Upamana, Haoma, and Zara^uStra (Ys. 
viii, 1) ; or with Ahura Mazda, Daena, ASi, Arstat, Zam, and 

Raoca ( Ys. xvi, 0 ; cf. Vsp; ix, 7 ; xiii, 1 ; xxi, 2 ; G. iv, 6). The 
name of the AmaSa Spantas is his most mighty part(Yt. i, 1-4: ; 
cf. i, 28) ; but he is also the white, bright, forth-shining soul of 
Ahura Mazda (Yt. xiii, 81) or of the ‘ Wise Lord’s ’ FravaSi (Vd. 
xix, 14). Haoma is his protector (Ys. ix, 26), and he promises 
Haoma (Yt. xviii, 8). He has protective power (Yt. iv, 4 ; cf. 
X, 33), so that he is most potent against the demons (Yt. xi, 3) 
and is to be uttered to promote the growth of grain (Vd. iii, 33) 
and the increase of learning (Vd. iv, 45). Like Saoka and 
Airyaman he is entreated by Ahura Mazda to heal the 99 ,99^ 
diseases created by A'Jpra Mainyu (Vd. xxii, 2, 6). He acts as a 
messenger of the ‘ Wise Lord ’ (Yt. xiii, 146), and his FravaM is 
honoured (Yt. xiii, 86) ; but to teach him to the unbelieving is 

1 Bartholomae, AirWb. coll. 1118-9, 1416; cf. also Sectiofi ort 

Ayafifrima (above, p. 1.^9) 

2 Bartholomae, AirWh. col. 1118 ; cf. also Section on 
(above, p. 139). 

» See Dhalla, Theology, pp. 115-8. 
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like giving a tongue to the^ wolf (Nir. 17). The spleen of the 
sacrificial victim is his portion (SIS xl, 4), and he presides over 
the twenty-ninth day of every month (Sir. i, 29 ; ii, 29 ; SIS 
xxii, 29 ; xxiii, 4 ; cf. Bd. xxvii, 24). In the resplendent heaven 
he keeps a throne for the righteous man, and he promotes the 
religion (SIS xxii, 29 ; xxiii, 4). Besides his exclusive epithet 
haomacana- (‘ promising Haoma ’), he shares with Zam the 
adjectiye vdrdzya'Qhva- (‘ possessing energetic onset '), and 
his name is given to human beings i It is possible that 
he is the ethicised disguise of the deity Nairy5-sa^ha, the 
Iranian counterpart of the Vedic Nara-samsa.2 The Indian 
equivalent mantra- is used as a term ior ‘ 8i)ell ’, but seems 
nowhere to be apotheosised. 

52. NAIRYASPA. 

The existence of a deity Nairyaspa (‘ Possessing Manly Hor- 
ses ’) may be inferred from the mention of Naresap in Turfan 
Manichaean fragments, notably in a hymn in his honour which 
terms him ‘ ruler, father, beneficent, psychopomp, blessed 
father, beauty of light, in whom is no error, ruler of all realms * 
(i.e. aeons). From the scanty evidence at our disposal he would 
appear to have been a deity of light ; and with his name we may 
compare the epithets auruiaspa^ (' possessing white horses ’) 
and hvaspa- (‘ possessing good horses ’) of Mi^ra ; ravat-aspa- 
(‘ making horses run swiftly ’) of Usah ; and yuxta-aspa- (‘ pos- 
sessing yoked horses ’) of Hrvaspa. He would seem, especially 
from his characterisation as a psychopomp, to have been 
originally the god of the setting sun, finding analogues in 
the Cautopat of Mithraism*^ and m the Lithuanian Bezlea, 

, dea vespertina 


53. KAIRYaSA-TaHA. 

The deity N^ryo-sa'Jaha (‘ Human Praise ' [?]) is mentioned in 
company with Atar (Ys. xyii, 11 ; Sir. i, 9 ; ii, 9) ; with Ater and 
SraoSa (VYt. 40) ; with Star, ApaMm Napat, and Damoi^ Upa- 

i Justi, p. 191 ; Hubschmann, Qrammatik, i, 51. 

^ See below, pp* 162-4. 

Muller, HUfidsckriften’Bestef pp. 60, 63-4 ; F. C. Andreas, in 

Keitzenstein, Psyche, p. 5. 

* Cf, L. H, Gi*ky, in Le 3Iusdon, 1915, pp. 189-91. 

6 ITsener, OdUermmen, p. 88 ; for the form and meaning of the name 
see A. Briiokner, in ArcMv fur slavische Philologie, ix (1886), 18, and T* 
von Grienbergor, ib. xviii (1896), 17-8. For the Iranian deity- see also 

A. V. W. Jackson, in JRAS 1924, p. 143. 
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mana (Ys. Ixxii, ?3 ; cf. Ny. v, 6) ; with 8rao§a and Asi (Y». 
Ivii, 3 ; Vsp, vii, 1 ; xi, 16 ; Y^t. xi, ; with SraoSa and M^ra 
( Yt. X, 52) ; and with Srac§a and the UrvaziSta Fire (Yt. xiii, 86*)- 
He is one of the chief messengers of Ahnra Mazda (Vd. xix, 34 ; 
xxii, 7, 13). 

In the Pahlavi texts Neryosang appears principally as a di- 
vine envoy (Gd. Bd. xxvi, 31 ; Dk. VII, iv, 84 ; GF Hi, 72, 
77~9), occasionally in company with Sros (BYt. Hi, 25, 20). He 
is a ‘promoter of the world’ (Dk. IX, xxii, 10-2), and after 
the fashion of the royal court he reminds the ‘ Wise Lord ’ of hi» 
engagements (ib. V. iv, 0). As the messenger of Auharmazd he 
bears a lofty destiny to ManuScihar (Dk. VII, i, 20 ; cf. ii, 21, 
70 ; ZS xiii, 6 ; Gd. Bd xxvi, 31) ; and he receives two-thirds 
of the seed of the dying Gayomart, as well as the semen of 
Zaratust, entrusting the latter to Afiahit (Bd. xv, 1 , xxxii, 8). 

The god is named, under the form Narsai, in the Syriac Pm- 
sion of St, FetHoUj^ and Theodore bar K^oni ^ reports a legend 
that Qrmazd created Narsa as a man five hundred years 
old and placed him naked behind Satan that women, seeing 
him, might desire him and ask him from the Evil One. In 
Mithraism he (less probably TiStrya) was identified with Mer- 
cury.^ 

Nairyo-sa'^^ha shares the Avestan epithet hvraoH^ (‘ well- 
formed ’) with Ama, * Aradvi Asi, Drvuspa, and 8raosa, a» 
well a^ vyaorana' (‘ eloquent,’ or ‘ relating to assemblies ’[?]) 
with Atar and Mi6ra, His exclusive adjectives are mayu- 

skilful ’) and xsdOro-naptar- (‘ grandchild of the Kingdoni ' 
[or, ‘ of XSato ’ (?)]). His name became a favourite Iranian 
appellation. ^ 

The term Nairyo-sa'^^ha is obviously the Iranian equivalent of 
the Vedic ndra-ddmsa-i an epithet of Agni (RV III, xxix, 11 ; 
cf.‘ I, xiii, 3; xvui, 9 ; II, iii, 2 ; V, v, 2 ; VII, ii, 2 ; X, Ixx, 2) 
and of Pusan (I, ovi,'4 ; X, Ixiv, 3), but also the name of an inde- 
pendent deity (I, cxlii, 3 ; II, xxxviii, 10 ; IX, Ixxxvi, 42 ; X, 
Ixiv, 3 ; xcii, 11 ; clxxxii, 2) who has been believed by some 

1 Hoffmann, AuszUge, p. 65 ; J- Corluy, in Analecta BoUamlianm^ vii 
<1886), 31. The Armenian version ( Vark* ev VkayabanuVtunk' 

Venice, 1874, ii, 430-7) does not mention him. 

2 Tr. Pennon, Coupes, p. 163 ; cf. Cumont, Gosmogonie, pp. $4, 

8 Cumont, TM i, 145. 

4* Justi, Nametibuch, pp. 221-5. 
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scholars^ to have been a fire>god, though he seems rather t<> 
have been an apotheosis of men's praise of the gods, a diviiiisa* 
^n of prayer.* The asc^iation of the deity with Agni and 
Atar would appear to be that of utterance of prayer before tho 
sacred fire to asc^ul as a messenger to the gods and later — 
since the efivoy who goes often returns — to descend from them 
to man. If this interpretation be correct, Nairyo-saojha was 
perhaps the deity who was subsequently disguised as 
(Sponta)^ in the ethicised reform of Iramsm, the pair then 
forming doublets like Mi^ra-Vohu Manah, Atar-A&a, etc. 

^54. NMANYA. 

The household deity Nmanya Relating to the House ’) m 
associated with Usahina and Borojya (Ys. i, 7 ; ii, 7 ; iii, 9 ; iv, 
12 ; vi, 6 ; vii, 9 ; xvii, 6 ; xxii, 9 ; G. v, 5-6), and the Sanskrit 
version of Ys. i, 7, describes him as ‘ co-operative in the midst 
among men who are concerned with indoor occupations The 
divinity is obviously of the type of the Vedic V&to§ Pati,'* the 
Roman Penates, the Lithuanian Namigki Die vai (' House-Gods 
and the Slavic Domovoi (‘ House-Lord In the Rig Veda 
Mmya- is an epithet of Jatavedas (HI, ii, 8) and of Agni (VIII, 
xxiii. 24). 


55. PAITIS-HAHYA. 

The divinity Paitis-hahya (^ Relating to [Bringing in] the 
Grain ’),* who presides over the third of the six divisions of the 
year, the seventy-five days theoretically ending September 3 and 
the period of harvest (Afr. iii, 9 ; Vsp. i, 2 ; ii, 2), is mentioned 
together with the other five similar gods^ in Ys. i, 9 ; ii, 9 ; iii, 

1 Spiegel, Periode, pp. 209-10 ; Macdonell, Mythology^ p. 100 ; Hil- 
lebrandt, Mythologie, ii, 98-107 ; Keith Religion, pp. 164-6. 

Bergaigne, Religion, i, 305-8 ; H. Oldenberg, in ZdmQ liv (1900), 
49-57. For the Iranian deity see also Dhalla, Theology, p. 137. De 
Harlez {Avesta, p. xeyii ; ef. Reichelt, Reader, p. 117, note ) regarded him 
‘as probably in origin the per.sonification of the altar -hame bearing to 
heaven the prayer of the faithful’. 

^ See above, pp. 151-2. ^ 

* Macdonell, Mythology, p. 138J; Keith, Religion, p. 188. . 

<*> Wissowa, Religion, pr* 161-6, and in Boacher, iii, 1879-98 ; Usener, 
Obttemamen, p. 96 ; M4ebal, Mythology, pp. 240-48 ; Leger, Mythologies 

pp, 168-62. 

€ Bartholomae, AirWb^ iStol. 838. The Sanskrit version of Ys, i, 9; 
understands it as ^ the ereii/tioA4ime of the earth *. 

Cf. Section on Ayafitrima (above, p. 139). 
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11 ; iv, 14 ; vi, 8 ; vii, II ; xvii, 8 ; xxii, 11 ; Vsp. i, 2 ; ii, 2 ; ifrJ 
iii, 2. He finds analogues in the Roman Consus and Conditcirr 
as well as in the Lithuanian grfuigry-god G^hjAuja. ^ 

56. PAOIRYAEINYA. 

The Paoiryaeinya, or Pleiades, ^ are mentioned only oncer 

(Yt. V iii, 12), being named in association with the Ti&tryaeinyl,. 
the stars near Tistrya. 


57. PARaNDI. 

The goddess Parondi (‘ Establishing Fulness '), a of women,, 
is associated with Daena and Asi (Ys. xiii, 1) and is one of the 
nine wives of Ahura Mazda (Ys. xxxviii, 2). She also appears in 
company with Asi, Cisti, 3rdfci, Raso^stat, X'^aranah, and Savah 
(Sir. i. 25 ; of. ii, 25). On a swift chariot she comes with ASi 
and Rata to bless Vistaspa (VYt. 8-9) ; in a chariot she and ASt 
accompany Tistrya (Yt. viii, 38) ; and with Asi, Hos^m-varoti, 
X'aronali, 0wasa, Damois Upamana, and the Fravasis she 
escorts Mi^ra ( Yt. x, 66). She makes the body quick (Vsp. vii, 2). 
According to (hi. Bd. xxvi, 39, she gives joy to celestial beings^ 
and afflicts all demons ; and the Sanskrit version of Ys. xiii^ 1 ; 
xxxviii, 2, makes her the guardian of hidden treasures. She- 
shares the epithet rayii- (‘ light, swift ’) with USah and the 
Fravasis, and has as her exclusive descriptive raorada- 
(‘ possessing a swift car ’). 

Parandi was evidently a deity of fulness, and so of abundance 
and wealth. 3 She is apparently to be compared with the 
Indian Purariidhi, who is mentioned about nine times in the 
Rig \ eda and her name is probably connected etymologically 

1 Wissowa, ndhjiou, pp. 201-3; R. Peter, in Roscher, ii, 196, and 

Roscher, ih. i, 924-7; E. Auste, in PW iv, 859, 1147-8; Usener, 

O otter tiarnniy p. 90. 

2 Bartholomae, AirWb. col. 876. 

3 Cf. Dhalla, Theology, p. 124. H. Guntert (KZ xlv [1913], 202-4) 
thinks that Pairika is her demonic antithesis (cf. also his Reimwottbil* 
dungen, pp. 209-10). 

4 Spiegel, Periode, pp. 207-9 ; de Harlez, Avesta, p. oviii ; Macdonell, 
Mythology y p. 124; Pischel-Geldner, Studieny i, 202-16; Oldeiiberg, Be* 
ligioHy p. 63 ; Hillebrandt, Mythohgie, iii, 405 ; Keith, Bdigion p. 21 E 
The coimexjon propo.sed by O. Wiedemann {BB xxviii [1904], 12) witli 
Albanian per^ndiy ‘god, heaven, emperor’, is very doubtful (cf. G. 
MiymohgischeB Worterbmh der Mamniecken Sproehe, Strasbourff, 1691 , 

328 ; Bartholomae, ZIW pp. 190-1). 
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with that of the Lithuanian Piluitus, ‘ deus di^tiarum ’ (cf. 
Lithuanian pil-nas, ' full pil-dyti, ‘ to fill 

58. PAURVATaT. 

The abstract divinity Paurvatat (‘ Priority ’) is once men- 
tioned (Vsp. ix, 4) in company with Slroti, Asi, Cisti, and Upara- 
lat, and shares with these and other deities the colourless epi- 
thet amavanU (‘ mighty She may possibly be compared 
with the Roman goddesses Praestana and Praestitia, the Sabine 
Praestita, and the Umbrian Prestota.^ 

59. PaRaNO-MAH. 

Parano-mah (* Full Moon ’), the deity of the full moon (i.e., 
of the fifteenth day, called Din paMitr5in the calendar), is men- 
tioned with the other two special lunar gods Antara-mah and 
VisaptaOa in Ys. i, 8 ; ii, 8 ; iii, 10 ; iv, 13 ; vi, 7 ; vii, 10 ; xvii, 7 ; 
xxii, 10 ; Ny. iii, 6 ; Yt, vii, 4. Although the Rig Veda has no 
divinity of this type, the Atharva has a hymn (VIT, Ixxx) in 
honour of Paurnamasi, the (goddess of) full moon. 

60. Raman. , 

The divinity Raman (‘ Rest ’) is closely associated with Midra 
<Ys. i, 3 ; ii, 3 ; iii, 5 ; iv, 8 ; vi, 2 ; Vii, 5 ; xvii, 2 ; xxii, 5, 23 ; 
Vsp. i, 7 ; ii, 9 ; G. i, 7 ; Yt. x, 0, 146 ; Sir. i, 7 ; ii, 7 ; Vd. iii, 
1) and is also mentioned in company with Ahura Mazda, the 
Ama§a Spantas, MiGra, and Hvara (Ys. xxv, 5) ; with Ahura 
Mazda, Mifiira, SraoSa, Rasnu, the FravaSis, Vora9rayna, and 
Vata ( Ys. xvi, 5) ; and with Vayu, ®waSa, and Zrvan ( Ys. 
Ixxii, 10 ; Sir. i, 21 ; ii, 21). ZaraQuStra^prays that ViStaspa may 
be as abundant in bliss as Raman (AZ 7 ). He presides Over 
the tw’^enty-first day of each month ( Sir. i, 21 ; ii, 21 ; SIS 
xxii, 21 ; xxiii, 3 ; cf. Bd. xxvii, 24). 

In the Pahlavi texts Ram is an auxiliary of Vohuman (Gd. 
Bd. xxvi, 9) and protects w^arriors, besides guiding souls over the 
Cinvat Bridge (il. § 12), so that on the fourth night after a death 
a sacred cake must be dedicated to him, another being for 
Rain and Astat, and a third for the Fravali of the deceased 
<SD Ixxxvii, 2). He is associated with Mitro (Dk. IX, ix, 7) 
and identified with Vai (Gd. Bd. xxvi, 12 ; Pahlavi version of 
Ny. i, 1), whence the Yalt in honour of Vayu (Yt. xv) is called 

1 ll^ener, p. 98 ; cf. also Trautmaim, p. 218, 

2 R. Peter» Ih Roseher# il, 217 ; Wissowa, Religion, p. 273, note 3. 
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the Earn Ya^t. He grunts long life and is especially pleasing irt 
csharacter (SIS. xxii, 21 : xxiii, 3) ; ard he is said to give tast^* 
to food (Pahlavi version of Ys. i, 3).^ With Ahura Mazda and 
ASi he shares the Avestan epithets pouru(i)~x;^a^ra- (‘ possessing: 
much bliss ’ [or, many blessed abc^es ']) and has as his exclu- 
sive descriptive x!*^astra- (‘ possessing good pastures ’). His namer 
occasionally occurs as a component of proper names in the- 
Sasanian period.^ 

Raman seems to have presided over material welfare, espe- 
cially as represented by ownership of excellent pastures.* The- 
Mi^iraic epithet vouru-gaoytjioiti- (‘ possessing broad pastures y 
apparently brought Raman into connexion with Midra, and so 
with the celestial divinities generally. His identification with 
Vayu was due, according to Darmesteter,^ to the latter’s asso- 
ciation with kine as shown by the Vedas (RV I, cxxxiv, 46 r 
cxxxv, 8 ; AV II, xxvi, 1). 

61. RAPIeWINA. 

RapiOwina (‘ Relating to Meal-Time '), the special deity of 
the second of the five divisions of the day (from noon to mid- 
afternoon ; Bd. xxv, 9 ; Nir. 49), is mentioned in association with 
Fradat-fSu and Zantuma in Ys. i,4, 20 ; ii, 4 ; iii, 6 ; iv, 9 ; vi^ 3 ; 
vii, 6 ; xvii, 3 ; xxii, 6 ; G. ii, 1, 5 ; Afr. iv, 1, 3, 5-8, but no de- 
§ tails are recorded concerning him. 

^ 62. RASA8TAT. 

'The goddess Ra{-(xstat, whose name is of uncertain meaning,, 
is named together with ASi, Cisti, and ^rati in Ys. i, 14 ; iii, 16 ^ 
iv, 19 ; vii, 16 ; xxii, 16, but without any details. Dhalla^ con- 
siders her a minor angel presiding over truth (cf. Sanskrit racf- 
dhd- . ‘achieved, perfected, successful’, Avestan, Old Persian 
rfista- , Modern Persian rast, ‘ true ’).• Her association with 


1 For the explanatk)n of this statement, ba.sed on a false etymology,, 
see Darmesteter, Etude^f ii, 188-9, and ZA ii, 578. 

2 Justi, Namenhuch, p. 258. 

3 Cf." Darmesteter, Etudes, ii, 188-94 ; Dhalla, Theology, p. 114 ; Eeiohelt^ 
Reader, p. 162. The d renders connexion with Pahlavi ramak. Moduli 
Persian rama{h)t ‘herd*, etc. (see Horn, Etymohgie, no. 620), higldy- 
imjM-obable. Spinel (EA ii, 102) identified Raman with Vayu, ami 
de Harlez {Avesta, p. ciii) also regarded him as a deity of air. 

^ Etudes, ii, 194. 

fi Theology, p. 112. 

« Cf., however, I. Soheftelowitz, in ZdmCt Ur (1905), 704-5, 
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Luck, Wisdom, and Energy — ^if the interpretations given abovel 
-of ASi, Cisti, and grati are correct — suggests, however, that she 
may have been, rather, the deity of the right course of 
procedure. 

m. Rata. 

Rata (‘ GiftJ), the abstract goddess of bounteousness, ^ is as- 
;Sociated with Armaiti, Haurvatat, Husiti, Amoratat, etc. (Yt. ii, 
5) ;with Ahura Mazda, theAmasa 8pantas, Haoma, and Vohu 
Maiiah ( Vd. xix, 19) ; with Asi (V Yt. 8) ; and with Armaiti alone 
^Sir, i, 5 ; ii, 5). Zara^iustra’s full bosom resembled hers (Dk.IX, 
xxiv,, 3). She shares the Avestan epithet mazda-’^dta- (‘ creat- 
-ed by Mazda’) with many other divinities, and is vouru-doi^ra- 

wide-seeing ’) like 8aoka. She is perhaps the same as Raiti, 
who conquers Araiti (Ys. lx, 5) ; and may find an analogue in 
the Yedic Sunrta (‘ Bounty ’), who is personified in RV I, li, 2 ; 
<jxxxiv, 1 ; VIIT, xiii, 8 ; xlv, 12, and who is termed a goddess 
in RV I, xl, 3 ; X, cxli, 2.3 

64. SAOKA. 

The abstract deity Saoka (‘ Profit ’) is named together with 
the FravaSis, Tistrya, and Vorafiirayna (Vd. xix, 37) ; with 
X’^aronah, AiryanaVaeiah,the Daiyta river, and‘ Aradvi ’ (Yt. i, 
21) ;* or with A^a and the Airyaman-isya prayer (Yt. iii, 0 ; Sir. 
i, 3 ; ii, 3). With Ahura Mazda or with Rasnu she accompanies 
Vata, Damois Upamana, and X'^aronah to the sacrifice (Yt. 
xii, 4, 6) ; and she is besought to give worldly wealth and profit 
(Vd. xxii, 3-4). In Gd. Bd. xxvi, 13, 22, she is an auxiliary of 
Mitro, and ‘ all weal which the world on high destines for earth 
<?omes first to Sok who transmits it to Mah, Mah to Aredvivsur, 
Ar5dvivsur to the 8ky (spihr), and the Sky to Earth, her own 
place being between Moon and Sun. 

In the A vesta Saoka shares the epithet mazda-ldta- (' created 
by Mazda ’) with many other divinities ; and, like Rata, she 
is vouru-ddi^ra- (‘ wide- seeing ’), an epithet which the Pah la vi 
version of Vd. xix, 37, seems to have misread as vohu-ddi^ra- 
since it renders it by kdmak ddisr^ glossed by hucahndh u rnlndi 
Jiudaafnlh (‘ good-eyedness and spirit of good-eyedness ’). Her 
exclusive descrip tives are Bra^fd^a- (' rich '). barat-avardta 

1 pp. 64-5, 142. 144. 

2 Dhalla, Theology^ pp- 114-5, where, however, rata is eonfufsed with 
rati, 

. ^ Macdonell, Mythology, p. 120 ; K. Goklner, /Jrr Tligveda in 

l^tuttgart, 1907-09, i, 2(10. 
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bearing possessions *), and baraf-ayapta- (‘ bearing boons *)» 
The Sanskrit version of Yt, i, 21, glosses SaokE by Idbhamurti 
profit-form *) ;i the Pahlavi version^ has simply sut {‘ advan- 
tage ’). 

Saoka was clearly regarded as a divinity of earthly profit and 
"vyould'seem thus to have corresponded to the Roman Lucrii.* 
On the other hand, her association with Ahura Mazda, Ra§nu, 
Tata, Damois Upamana, X'^aronah, aiid Midra, as well as her 
station between moon and sun, would appear to imply a celestial 
character. This would postulate a second Saoka, - the Glowing 
One ’ (cf. Sanskrit Md-y ‘ glowing Avestan dtra-saoka-^ 

^ firebrand perhaps a special deity of some aspect of the 
sun. The association of 8aoka with Airyana Vaejah, the Daitya, 
u-nd ' Aradvi ’ (probably Chorasmia, the Zarafsan, and the. 
Oxus^) apparently indicates a localisation in north-eastern Iran , 
4xnd possibly an identification with the Gurgan (‘Hyrcanian. 
(River] ’), which may be the of Ptolemy (VI, ix, 2).^ 

All the evidence is best harmonised by supposing that Saoka iB , 
an amalgamation, because of the similarity of their names, of 
three divinities originally distinct : an abstract deity of terres- 
trial gain, a solar goddess, and a river-divinity.^ 

65. SATAVAESA. 

The stellar god Satavaesa (‘ Possessing a Hundred Servants ') 
is especially associated with TiStrya (Yt. viii, O, 62), whom he 
follows in rank (ib. § 12). He rises from Vouru-kaSa (Yt. viii, 32) 
nnd distributes water among the seven climes {karsvar) of the 
world (ib. § 9) ; the Fravasis send him forth between heaven 

1 Ed. Darmesteter, Etudes^ ii, 261 ; cf. the Persian rendering.; by -nad-i* 
sTirat (ib. p. 270). 

3 Ed. M. N. Dlialla, in Hoshang Mt.morial Volwn('y Bombay, 1018, 
p. 388. 

3 Arnobius, Adversus NafioneSy iv, 9, 

4 C(. Bartholornae .4/r IV6. col. 319; the name of the liomouyinous (?) 
"Saoka is derived from the base sav-j *to profit ’ (ib. col. 1.549). 

5 Cf. Marquart, Eransahry p. 165 ; Geiger, OK p. 32 ; see also above, 
pp. 60- J. For other proposed identifications of Airyana Vaejah see 
•Jackson, Zoroaster, pp. 193-7; Darmesteter, ZA ii, 5-6; Keiohelt, 
Header, pp. 97-8 ; for the Daitya see the references given by F. Rosenberg, 
Le Livre de Zoroastre, Petrograd, 1904, p. 25, note 6. 

6 The Pahlavi version of Vd. i, 11, seems to identify the Xnenta with 
the Gurgan (cf, Bartholornae, AirWb. col. 633). 

7 De Barlez, Avesta, pp. xcviii, cxix, has also postulated the existeBO» 
of the first two. 
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and earth to let rain fall (Yt. xiii, 43-4) ; and he is named to* 
gether with Vanant, Hapto-iringa, and other stars (Sir. i, 13 ; 
ii, 13).i 

In the Pahlavi texts Satves is chieftain of the west (Bd. ii, 
7 ; MX Ixii, 12) or, more probably, of the south (Gd. Bd. cited 
by Darmesteter, ZA ii, 411 ; cf. Bd. xiii, 12 ; ZS vi, 16) ; and 
he is ‘ the chief of reservoirs ’ (Bd. xxiv, 17), as well as the op- 
ponent of the planet Venus (SGV iv, 35 ; cf. Bd. v, 1). 

Satavaesa shares with many other deities the epithet mazda^ 
hlh- (‘ created by Mazda ’) ; with TiStrya and others ralmnt- 
(* radiant ’), awm- (‘ mighty ’), and x^armaJivant- {' possess* 
ing glbry ’) ; and with Mi^ uxiat-urvara- (‘ plant-increasing ’), 
Ud-dp- (‘ possessing falling water'), and zavand-srut- (‘ summons* 
hearing ’). His only exclusive epithet is frapa-, which prob- 
ably means, as the Pahlavi version indicates by its frdc dp^ 
‘ having water (flowing) forward ’ (cf. Sanskrit prdpa-, a com- 
pound of pra-, ‘ forward and dp-, ‘ water,’ reported only by 
Indian grammarians).* 

Satavaesa has been identified with Vega"' and Antares ; 
but more plausibly with Aldebaran^ or with Formalhaut.® 

66. SAVAH. 

The abstract deity Savah (‘ Advantage ’) appears only in lists * 

with Asi, disti, Hroti, Rasjvstat, and X^aronah (Ys. i, 14 ; iii,. 
16 ; iv, 19 ; vii, 16 ; xxii, 16 ;cf. ii, 14 ; vi, 13 ; xvii, 14 ; Sir. ii,, 
9). He shares with many other divinities the colourless epithet 
mazda-lUa- (‘ created by Mazda ’), but no details are recorded 
concerning him, though he is clearly a god of worldly gain. 

67. SaVA^HI. 

The divinity Sava ^hi, whose name is of unknown meaning, is 
mentioned between Havani and Visya (Ys. i, 3, 23 : ii, 3 ; iii, 
iv, 8 ; vi, 1 ; vii, 6 ; xi, 16 ; xvii, 2 ; G. i, 1 ; cf. Ys. ii, 18 ; iii, 24) 

I The stars in general are named among other divinities in Ys. i, 16 ? 
ii, 11 ; iii, 18 ; iv, 21 ; vii, 18 ; xvii, 10 ; xxii, 18 i G. in, 6. 

a Cf. Barthokwnae, AirWb, col. 1016 ; Plf6. iv, 1145. 

* Geiger, OK jp. 313. Darmesteter, Ormazd^ p. 278, note, however, 
regarded SatavaeiM as a cloud-deity. 

* E. W. West, in SBE v, 13, note ; xxiv, 109, note 6. 

a Bartholomae, AirWb* dfl. 1566. 

Moulton, SIS p* 281> note 1* 
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and once (Ys. i, 20) between Havani and Rapidwina* The 
Avesta gives no details concerning him, but the Sanskrit version 
of Ys. i, 3, states that he co-operates with Havani and * increases 
the herds of cattle Appaiently he was the deity who promot- 
ed the increase of large cattle as Fradat-fsu caused flocks to 
multiply. Because of the god’s association with Havani Bar- 
tholomae i connected his name with *$amh-, ‘ morning )btit 
in view of his special function it seems more probably cognate 
wiih Avestan sav-y ‘ to profit and perhaps with the Sanskrit 
(reported only by the native lexicographers), ‘ to go, change, 
wander ’ 


68. ©RITA. 

The god ©rita (' Aqueous ’[?]), who was later confused with 
®t\fetaona (Pahlavi Fretun, Modern Persian Fredun), and whose 
name was erroneously connected by popular etymology with 
Avestan Britya- (‘ third ’ ; cf. Ys. ix, 10 ; Pahlavi gloss on 
Vd. XX, 2), is almost completely euhemerised in the extant 
Iranian texts. Here he is described as the first physician and as 
a healer of diseases (Vd. xx, 2) ; his Fravasi is invoked against 
maladies (Yt. xiii, 131) ; he was created immortal (MX viii, 27) ; 
and he who is full of healing is like him (DD xxxvii,35).2 In 
the Turf an Manichaean fragments^ he appears, together with 
Mihr and all the angels, as protecting the religion, and? as ‘ a 
god of pure name and a King ’ ; while Pahlavi and Pazand charms 
conjure him against disease.^ He is probably the ‘ Asklepios 
most great ’ by whom the Passion of 8t, Acindynus'^ represents 
Sapor as swearing. 

©rita and ©raetaona have Vedic counterparts in Trita and 
Traitana.® A. Carnoy has shown^ that they are healing deities 


1 AirWh* col. 1672 ; cf. Reichelt, EeadeVy pp. 166, 296, 300. 

2 Cf. also Mirkhond, History of the Early Kings of Persia, tr. B. Shea,. 
London, 1832, p. 162. 

8 Muller, Hcmdszhriften-Reste, pp. 65, 69* 

^ K. E. Kanga, ‘ Ki^ FaridOn and a Few ol bis Amulets and Charms \ 
in K. B. Coma Memorial Volwme, BomfoaVi 1900, pp* 141-6 ; J. J. Modi, 
A.nthrop6y>gical Papers, Bombay, 1911[n-8, i, 48*60 ; ii, 249-61 ; J* IL 
Jamasp A^na, PaMavi, Oujurdti and SnfiUsh Dictionary, i (Boipbay, 
1877), p. XXXV. 

6 I Nov., 483. 

8 Cf. Macdonell, Mythology, pp. 67*9 ; Keith, Religion, pp’. 134«6 f 
Spiegel, Periods, pp. 268-71. 

7 In JAOS xxxviii (1918), 296-307. 

2l 
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developed from water-gods, this interpretation receiving sup* 
port from the etymology of the name Trita-(H>rita, ’which is 
most plausibly connected with Old Irish triath, ' sea and 
Greek TptV 0 ) 1 /. 1 


69. 0WASA. 

The abstract divinity 0waSa C Space ’) is associated with 
Raman, Vayu, and Zrvan (Ys. Ixxii, 10 ; Sir. i, 21 ; ii, 21) ; with 

Ti§trya, Vanant, Zyvan, Vata, Cista, and Daena (Ny. i, 8) ; with 
Zrvan and Vayu (Vd. xix, 13) ; and with Asi, Rlrondi, Ha/m- 
varati, X^aranah, DamoiS Upamana, and the Fravaeis, with 
whoin he escorts Mitfi^a (Yt. x, 66). Besides the colourless Aves- 
tan epithet uyra- (‘ strong ’), which he has in common with 
several other deities, he shares with Anayra Raocah the adjec* 
tive x^aSdta- {* autonomous ’). 

The god seems to have been known to the Greeks at least as 
early as the fourth century b.c., for Eudemus, as quoted by 
Damascius (Dvhitationes et Solvtiones, 125^**),^ said that ‘ the 
Magi and all the Aryan race give the name, some of Space 
<Toiros ) and others of Time [ Xpdi/os ] to the whole cognised and 
unified [cosmos], from which are disjoined [ ] either 

A good god and an evil demon, or, as some say, light and dark- 
ness antecedent to them The divinity seems to have been 
one of celestial space, ^ not, as Spiegel supposed, 4 a synonym 
for ‘ Heaven ’, especially in the sense of ‘ Fate 

70. TUSNAMATI. 

The Gadls once (Ys. xliii, 15) mention Tusnamati (‘ Silent 
Thought, Meditation ') as teaching Zara^ustra together with 
Vohu Manah. Bartholomae® regards her as identical with 
Armaiti. 


1 W* Stokes, UrkeUiacher Sprachscfiotz, GCttingen, 1894, p. 137 ; 
Holder, ii, 1912; H. Pedersen, Ver^ichende Ommmatik 

Jer lseUUKshen GcHtingen, 1908-13, i, 132 ; Boisacq, Dictionnaire^ 

p* 086 *‘ 

9 0. Ctaoeii, p. 132. 

t de J^rlsE, Avesta, p. Ixxxvii (* la voMe unmeiise des cieux 

vOolaiit aveo rapiditt et entrainant ies astres, les constellations^ les 

4 ool. 658 ; Beichelt, Header, p. 199. 
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71, XJPANAYANA, 

The abstract goddess Upanayana ('Tradition’) is nam^ in 
company with Ma^^ra Spanta, Data, and DaenS in Ys. i, 13 ; 
ii, 13 i iii, 15 ; iv, 18 ; vi, 12 ; vii, 15 ; xvii, 13 ; xxii, 15 ; Ixxi, 5 ; 
Yt. xi, 17. Like many other divinities she has Ax§ti andH^m- 
vainti as her companions (Yt. xi, 17), but no details of her func- 
tions are recorded. 

72. UPAKATAT. 

The deity Uparatat (' Superiority ’) appears in company with 
Hugiti, Ama, and Vora^ayna (Ys, i, 6 ; ii, 6 ; iii, 8 ; iv, 11 ; vi, 
5 ; vii, 8; xvii, 5 ; xxii, 8 ; Ixxii, 9 ; G. iv, 2, 10, 13 ; Yt. ii, 5, 
10 ; Sir. i, 7 ; ii, 7) ; with Ama and VoroOrayna (Sir. i, 20; ii, 20 ; 
Afr. i, 9 ; FW v, 1, 2) ; with Ama, Vere^rayna, and Savah 
(Yt. xiii, 42) ; with Ama, Vora^rayna, arati, AU, Cisti, and 
Paurvatat (Vsp. ix, 4) ; or with Vora^rayna alone (Vsp, i, 6 ; 
ii, 8 ; Yt. v, 86 ; x, 33 ; xiii, 34 ; xiv, 0, 64). She has the exclu- 
sive use of the Avestan epithet vananl- {' conquering ’). In 
Mithraism she was identified with Victoria-Nike,i and she seems 
to be the goddess represented, under the name OANINAA or 
OANINAO (i.e., Vanainti, ‘ Conquering [Lady] ’), on gold coins 
of the Indo-Scythian Huviska as holding a wreath and trophy- 
stand, the type obviously being influenced by the Greek.Nike.2 
A Pahlavi gloss on Ys. i, 6, seems to regard her as identical with 
Vora^rayna or with Arstat. 

It is fairly obvious, from her appearance on coins and in 
Mithraism, that Uparatat was more important than the extant 
texts would imply. Primarily she was a goddess of victory, 
finding analogues in such divine figures as the Greek Nike,* 
the Boman Victoria, ^ and the British Briganti (often equated 
with Victoria),® as well as ’Av^pdtrryj (variants ’ASpdtrrvf, ’ArMray), 
who was, according to Dio Cassius (LXII, vi, 7), the goddess of 
victory among the Iceni of Britain,® and who may have been 
identical with the Andarta {‘ Great Bear ’) of the Vocontii in 
south-eastern Gaul.^ 

1 Cumont, TM i, 150-1. 

2 Stein, Coina, pp. 5-6 and fig. viii ; von Sallet, Nachjolger, pp. 203-4. 

3 H. BuUe, in Roscher, iii, 306-68. 

4 Wissowa, Religion, pp. 139-41. 

5 Holder, Sprachachatz, i, 636*6 ; iii, 667- 

6 Bottin, Manudi pp. 78, 313, 3Alt 346, 360 ; C. Jullian, Reeharehps 
€Uf la rdigifm gmikme, Bordeaux, 190% p* 36 ; Holder, 

i, 151. 

7 Dottin, Mmueh pp- 313-4 ; Holder, Sppodmhaikf i, 138. 
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73. URVARA. 

* Plants ’ ( Urvara ) are listed among the deities in Ys. 

12, 16 ii, 12, 16 ; iii, 14, 18 ; iv, 17, 21 ; vi, 11 ; vii, 14, 18 y 
xvii, 12. With the * Waters ’ ( Apo ) and the Fravasis of the 
righteous they surround Mirra’s chariot ( Yt. x, 100 ), and the 
FravaS is show them where to grow ( Yt. xiii, 55-6). The 
deification of plants ( 0§adhis ) is also found in the Veda.^ 

74. URVAQA. 

This divinity is invited to come to the sacrifice with Ahura 
Mazda and RaSnu (Yt. xii, 3, 5), but with no identification of' 
her functions. Neither the form nor the meaning of her name 
is certain but if the first really was Urvara, and the second 
‘ friendship ’ , she might be compared with the early Imperial 
Roman Amicitia.^ On the other hand, her association with 
Ahura Mazda and Rasnu would seem to imply a celestial deity, 
and it is not impossible that UrvaSa is an abbreviation of some 
such epithet as drvo-urva^a- (‘possessing sound friends ’), used 
of Drvaspa in Yt. ix, 1. 


75. USAH. 

Usah (‘Dawn’), the dawn-goddess, is mentioned as a worship- 
ful being in G. v, 5, wliere she has the special epithets nmdnyant- 
(of uncertain meaning), ran^aX-asya-^ and ravat-asjpa- (both 
signifying ‘ making horses run swiftly ’), besides sharing the ad- 
jectives xldi^na- (‘ shining ’) with ‘ Arodvi ’ and Asi ; framdn- 
rmr- and fram^n-jiard-vira- (both of unknown conn6tation> 
with H^m-varati ; rayu^ (‘hght, svdft ’) with Parendi and the 
iVavaSis ; x^dQravant- (‘ possessing well-being ’) with Ahura 
Mazda, the^FravaSis, and HaJis ; and srtra- (‘ beautiful ’) with 
ASa, ASi, Armaiti, Tistrya, DaSna, Vata, Vohu Manah, and 
Haoma. She corresponds to the Vedic U^as^ and seems to be 
a doublet of Bamya.^ 


1 Macdoneli, Mythology, p. 164 ; Keith, Religion, p. 184* 

2 Bartholomae, AitWh* col. 1537. Several manuscripts read the^ 
name Aurva^d. 

8 Cf. Wissowa, Rdigwn, p. 337. 

4 Of. Macdonell, Mythology, pp. 46-9: Keith, Religim, pp. 119-22. 

5 See above, pp. 139-40. 
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76. uSaHJNA. 

Usahina (' Relating to the Dawn ’), the special deity of the 
fifth (and last) day-period (Ys. i, 20), from midnight until the 
stars become imperceptible (Nir. 46 ; Bd. xxv, 9), is mentioned 
in company with Borajya and Nmanya (Ys, i, 7 ; ii, 7 ; hi, 9 ; iv, 
; vi, 6 ; vh, 9 ; xvh, 6 ; xxh, 9 ; G. v, 1, 6) and is especially 
associated with USah (G. v, 6), but no further information is 
given concerning him. 


• 77. USiDARaNA. 

The mountain USidarona (‘Dawn- Abode ‘ Mazda-created , 
Is invoked both together with all mountains (Ys. i, 14 ; ii, 14 ; 
in, 16 ; iv, 19 ; vi, 13 ; vii, 16 ; xvh, 14 ; xxii, 16 ; Sir. i, 28 ; h, 
28) and separately (Ys. 0, 11 ; xxv, 7 ; Yt. i, 28 ; cf. Yt. xix, 2), 
In the Pahlavi texts Mount AuSda^tar is said to be in Sagastan 
^Bd. xii, 15 ; ASDS 2) ; it is mentioned in the propitiation of 
Astat, and from its clay Auharmazd will reshape the bodies of 
the evil creation ( DD xxx, 2 ; xxxvii, 118 ; cf. Sir. i, 26 ; ii, 
26). 

• 

The mountain seems to have been one of the series about the 
lieadwaters of the Hilmand river at all events it was to the 
east, and in view of its etymology^ it was clearly venerated afll 
the Mountain of the Dawn.^ 

Another mountain, Saokanta, whose identification is wholly 
unknown, is worshipped in Ny. i, 8 ; FW v, 1 ; and divine re«» 
verence was accorded mountains generally (Ys. i, 14 ; ii, 14^ 
in, 16 ; iv, 19 ; vi, 13 ; vh, 16 ; xvh, 14 ; xxii, J6 Sir, i, 28 ; 
ii, 28), so that St. Anastasius was commanded to adore,, among 
other sacred beings, ‘ mountains and hills These sacred 
mountains find a demonic counterpart in the volcano-deity 
.Arozura.^ 


1 Justi, Geographic, ii, 12 ; Darmesteter, ZA ii, 033, note 98. 

2 See Bartholomae, col. 416. 

3 Eettiflih sun-myths know a mountain of the sunset (W. Mannhardt, 
"•Die lettischen Sonnenmythen in Zeiteehrijt ftir Ethnologie, vii [1875], 
73-104, 209-44, 261-330, nos, 15, 35, 65). 

A AS m Jan., 42. 

5 See below, pp. 200-1, 
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Deification of mountains likewise existed in the Veda^ and i» 
Gaul and here seem also to belong such divinities as tho 
Roman Collatma, Montinus, and Septimontius,^ as well as the- 
Lithuanian Kaukarius (cf. Lithuanian kaiikard,, ‘ hill ’)> 

78. UZAYEIRINA. 

Uzawirina (‘ Relating to Afternoon ’), the special god of the 
third-day period, from mid-afternoon to sunset (Nir. 50 ; Bd. 
XXV, 9), is mentioned together with Fradat-vira and Dahyuma 
in Ys. i, 5 ; ii, 5 ; iii, 7 ; iv, 10 ; vi, 4 * vii, 7 ; xvii, 4 ; xxii, 7 ; 
iii, 1, but no further information is given concerning him. 

, 79. VANANT. 

Together with TiStrya and other stars Vanant (‘ Conquering 
is honoured for his might, victory, supremacy, and conquest of 
distress (Yt. viii, 12) ; RaSnu may abide in him (Yt. xii, 26) ; ho 
is associated with many other celestial deities (Ny. i, 8), espe* 
cially with stars (Sir. i, 13 ; ii, 13) ; and he is a foe of demons 
(Yt. xxi, 1). The very short twenty-first YaSt is composed m 
his honour, but tells little regarding him except that he is mighty, 
is invoked by his (own) name, and possesses healing powers. 
Besides the colourless Avestan epithets amavant- (‘ mighty ’) 
and mfizda-ldta- (‘ created by Mazda '), which he has in com- 
mon with many other divmities, he shares aoxto-ndman- (‘ whose 
name is spoken ’) with Atar, MiOra, and Srao^a ; and bcmazya*^ 
(* healing ’) with ‘ Arodvi A§i, Ahura Mazda, Tistrya, Drvaspa, 
the Fravaiis, Haoma, and Hapto-iringa. In the Pahlavi texts 
he is the chieftain of the south (Bd. ii, 7) and is opposed to the 
planet Jupiter (Bd. v, 1) or to Mars (SGV iv, 34). He is en- 
trusted with the passes and gates of Alburi: to turn back demons 
(HX xlix, 12-4), and his portion of the sacrificial sheep is the 
testicles (SIS xi, 4). He has been identified with the star 
Formalhaut^ or with Vega and his name seems to be an ab- 
breviation, perhaps of some such combination as ^Staro Vanant 

1 Macdoiie^, MyGwhgy, p. 154 ; Keith, Beligion, pp. 187-8 ; cL 
Mythologie, ii, 199, note 4 ; iii, 181-3. For traces of the 
cult in Armenia see Ananikian, Mythology, pp. 62-3. 

» Bend, Rekigione, pp. 153-4, 391, 392, 395, 398, 400 ; MaeCulloch,. 
BeUgion, p, 30 ; Holder, Spracfischatz, i, 16, 682, 815-6, 1984 ; iii, 450-1*. 
645-6. 

« R. Pe%, in Roscher, ii, 195, 204, 222-3. 

4 Usenet, GdUermmen, p. 93. 

6 IE. W, West, in SBE v, 13, note ; xxiv, 91, note 3. 

« Bartholomae, AirWb. col. 1354. 
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Conquc ring Sto '). possibly occurring in the proper namo 
Van6n6-bm (‘Radiance of Vanahi [ ? ]).' 

80. VATA. 

The god Vata (‘ wind ’) is associated with Earth, Sky, Stare,, 
Moon, Sun, and Anayra Rao6ah (Ys. i, 16 ; iii, 18 ; iv, 21 ; vii, 18 ; 
xxii, 18) ; with VaraSrayna and Raman (Ys. xvi, 5) ; with SraoSa, 
Rafenu, Baena, and Afriti (Ys. Ixx, 3) ; with TiStrya^ Vanant^ 
©wasa, Zrvan, Cista, and Baena (Ny. i, 8) ; with the FravalSiSy 
Midra, RaSnu, and Btodis Upamana (Yt. jdii, 47) ; with Midra 
and BamoiS Upamana (Yt. x, 9) ; with Armaiti (Vd. xix, 13) ; 
and with Ahura Mazda, ©wa&a, Zrvan, and Vayu (VYt. 24). 
Like many other deities he has AxSti and Ham-vainti as his twa 
companions (Yt. xi, 16). He comes to the sacrifice with Ahura 
Mazda (or with Ra&nu), BamoiS Upamana, X^aronah, and 
Savah (Yt. xii, 4, 6) ; and his form is assumed by Vord^rayna 
(Yt. xiv, 2). He presides over the twenty-second day erf each 
month (Sir. i, 22 ; ii, 22 ; SIS xxii, 22 ; xxiii, 3 ; cf. Bd. 
xxvii, 24). Of his Avestan epithets in common with other 
deities the most important is hubd* (‘ possessing good insight ’), 
^iiich he shares with the Amo^a Spantas, Ahura Mazda, and 
Atar ; and he alone is termed darii- (‘ hardy ’). 

In the Pahlavi texts Vat is an auxiliary of Horvadat and the 
source of wind (Gd. Bd. xxvi, 32, 34). He co-operates with 
Tistar, Satves, Vohuman, Aredvivsur, Horn, Bin, Burjf, and the 
FravaSis in executing the commands of Auharmazd concerning 
rain, his special duties being to aid Ti§tar and Satvfe in 
drawing up the water, to assist TiStar and Vohuman in moving 
the clouds, and to collaborate in routing the demons (Bk. Ill, 
cxii, 5). The tail of the sacrificial sheep is his portion (SIS 
xi, 4) ; his gift is ‘ peace from the resplendent heaven *, and he 
is distinguished for fragrance (ib. xxii, 22 ; xxiii, 3). 

The winds formed one of the seven chief objects of worship 
among the ancient Persians (Herodotus, i, 131 ; Strabo, p. 732 ; 
cf. Aristides, Apologia, v, 4), and Herodotus (vii, 191) records a 
special ceremony in their honour, while St. Qarday was required 
to adore air as one of the deities.^ Under the name OAaO the 
wind-deity is represented on coins of the Indo-Scythian 
as a bearded god with flowing hair, holding in his hands the 


1 F. W, K.^ Muller, *Ein Doppelblatt aua einem TWfl.nir>li]|iw T h eTt 

Hymne^uch*, in ABAW, 1912, p. 35. i . , 

2 Acta Mar Kadagki Martyris, ed. and tr. J. B. Abbeloos, in 

Bf^lleindiona, ix (1890), 24. » 
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of his floating garments.^ He likewise appears in Turkish 
Manich^an fragments under the designation Wadziwanta 
<*Vad Zivandag, ‘ Living Wind ’), the Zwv IluevfJLx, or ‘ Smri- 
tus Vivens of the entire system. ^ The deity’s name forms one 
of the components of the proper name Ai)ro(f)paSarws, Vatfradat 
C Created by Vata’). 3 

The function of Vata is clear from" his name : he is a windgod, 
possibly of the south.4 He finds analogues in the Vedic Vata, 
the wind-element (cf. especially RV X, clxviii, clxxxvi),^ and 
mthe Ossete ‘Lady of the Winds’.® The Romans likewise 
worshipped the winds, ^ and the Teutonic Wodan, whose name 
seems best regarded as cognate with Vata, and who was 
originally a wind-deity,rose to be one of the chief divinities of 

the pantheon. 8 To the same category belong the Lithuanian 
Vejopatis (‘ Wind-Lord ’) and the Lettish Veja Mate (‘ Wind- 
Mother ’)» as well as the Gaulish Cireius, the North-West 
Wmci (cf. Old French cierce, Provencal and Catalan cers, 
fepanish cierzo)y to whom Augustus erected an altar (Seneca, 
QuapMiones Naturalea, V, xvii, 5).io 


1 Stein, Coins, p. 4 and fig, v ; cf. von Sallet, Nachjolger, p. 197. 

2 Le Coq, Manichaica, i, 14, 24, 40 ; iii, 8-9 ; Cumont, Cosmogonie, 

pp. 21 liqq.; for the etymology see A. V. W. Jackson, in JRAS 1924, 
pp. 153-4, and his forthcoming Manx. * 

Hiibschniann, Orammatik, i, 48 (Justi, Nainenhiich, pp. 52-3, is 
incorrect); de Morgan, Numwmatique, pp. 279, 281, 206; Herzfeld. 
PaikiUi, i, 69, 179. 

* Bartholoinae, AirWb. col, 1409; de Harlez, Avesla, p. ciii, regarded 
him as the deity of the lower air, 

5 Maedonell, Myt/tology. pp. 81-2; Keitb, Religion, pp. 139.4O; 
cf. Spiegel, Periode, pp. 157-8. 

® H. Habschmann, in ZdmO xli (1887), 536. 

7 Wissowa, Religion, jg. 228 ; for Greek wind-deities see Gruppe, Mv 
thologie, pp. 834-48. 

8 P. D. Chantepie de la Saussaye, The Religion oj the Teutons, Boston. 

1902, pp, 221-34. • 

» Usener, GStternamen, pp. 104, 108; K. Mdhlenbach, Leitisch-deutscfies 
iVr>rterhuch, ed. J. Endzeliu, Riga, 1923 sqq,, u, 388. ; 

10 Dottin, Manuel, p.328: Renel. Rdigions, p. 396 ; Holder, Sprach- 
achati, I. 1026 ; Meyer-Labke, WUrteriiuA, p. 166. The QauliBh Vintius 
was scarcely a wind-god (so MacCulIoch, Religion, p. 180), being 
rather a local divinity of Vence (Alpes-Maritimes) and Yens (Hante- 
Savore) (Dottin, pp. 305, 309; Renel. p. 406; Holder, iii, 335-6). 
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81,. VAYAH. 

Vayah (‘ Aether ’), the deity of aefial space, is mentioned only 
once (Ny. i, 1), sharing the epithet dar^yd-orVahdta* (‘ long- 
autonomous *) with Zrvan. No details are recorded concern- 
ing him except that the Pahlavi commentary on Ny. i, 1, iden- 
tifies him with jRam.i 

82. VAYU. 

The fifteenth Yast, though known as the Rum Yast, is compos- 
ed in honour of the deity Vayu (‘ Wind ’). From it we learn 
that he comes in part from Sponta Mainyu (§§ 0, e5, 57, 58 ; 
see also Ys. 0, 9 ; kxii, 24 ; xxv, 5 ; Ixxii, 10 ; Sir. i, 21 ; ii, 21) ; 
that he received sacrifice from Ahura Mazda, Haosya'Jjha, Urupi, 
Yima, Azi Dahaka, ©raetaona, Karas^pa, Aurvasara, and Hut- 
aosa {§§ 2-37) ; and that unmarried girls make offerings to him 
to obtain husbands (§§ 39-41). He has a special list of forty- 
seven names (§§ 43-8) by which he should be invoked in time of 
peril (§§ 49-52). When proper sacrifice is made to him, he 
aveits danger, and he teaches magic spells i^otent against de- 
mons (§§ 53-6). He is described (§ 57), in terms which might 
be construed as implying an image of him, as having helmet, 
diadem, necklace, raiment, girdle, shoes, chariot, and weai)ons 
nil of gold. • 

Elsewhere iri the Younger Avesta, Vayu is associated with 
Hvaraxsaeta, Cista, and Daena (Ys. 0, 9 ; xxii, 24 : xxv, 5) ; 
or with Raman, ©wasa, and Zrvan (Sir. i, 21 ; ii, 21). In the 
Pahlavi texts he is sometimes identified with Ram (Gd. Bd. 
xxvi, 12) ;2 he is associated with Mitro, Ra§n, Vahram, AStat, 
and Din (AVN v, 3) ; the second of the three sacred cakes 
consecrated at dawn after the third night following a death is 
in his honour (SIS xvii, 4) ; and he was transformed into a 
camel by Kai Xusrfii, who rode upon him (Dk. xxiii, 2-3), ab 
though ultimately he caused the monarch’s death (DD xxxvi, 
3). His special enemy is Vai the Bad (DD xxx, 4), and the 
head of the sacrificial sheep is his portion (SIS xi, 4). 

Besides the colourless Avestan iaxvm- (‘ sturdy ^) and uyra^ 
i' strong ’), which Vayu has in common with many other deities, 
he shares upard-kairpa- (‘ possessing activity on high ’) with 
Tistrya, the FravaSis, and X^aranah ; darazm- (‘ sturdy *) 
with the FravaSis ; tizi-arUi- (‘ sharp-speared ’) with Hi$ra ; 


1 See, further Bartholomae, AirWh, eol. 1359. 

^ See above, pp 156-7. 22 
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and aurva^ (‘swift’) with Bai6iaa« Of his special epithets ther 
most noteworthy are ’), aiwi-vf^armah- 

(‘possessing glory round about’), causing [water] 

to surge forward ’), uslcdt-ydsta^ {‘ high-girt ’), graraiSa- ^^g»edy’)r 
iard’tbaeia- and ^aHo-tara- (‘ overcoming hostility ’), ddrdzi- 
yaoxd^ra' (‘ possessing sturdy attack ’), nispd^ (‘ casting down’)^ 
pdyaoza- (‘ causing [water] to surge away ’), p9r9^u*varah^ 
{‘ Wad-breasted’), pdrd^u-sraoni- (‘broad-hipped’), 

IvardUi- (‘ broad-speared ’), fraspa- (‘ casting forth ’), hmti* 
^‘howling’), valtyarUi* (‘possessing a sharp lance’), vand- 
vlspa- (‘ all-conquering ’), vivaoza- (‘ causing [water] to surge 
apart’), saocahin- (‘flaming’), and ha^avana^ (‘conquering 
at once ’). 

West suggested^ that Vayu the Good and Vayu the Bad 
‘ appear to be personifications of the upper and lower air, res- 
pectively ; the former being considered pure through its connec- 
tion with the sacred beings, and the latter impure through con- 
tamination by the demons ’. It would seem more probable, 
however, especially in view of his epithets, that Vayu the Good 
was the deity of the storm-wind in its beneficent aspect as con- 
trasted with Vayu the Bad, the divinity of the destructive 
storm-wind. Thus as a benevolent being Vayu comes from 
Sponta Mainyu; ^ and as a deity of the storm-wind l^e appro- 
priately has the epithets ‘ possessing sturdy attack ‘ casting 
down’, ‘casting forth’, ‘howling’, ‘ aU-conquering ’, and 
‘ conquering at once So also he makes water ‘ surge forw'ard,. 
away, and apart and his connexion with lightning is implied 
by hisdescriptives ‘ possessing glory round about ’ and ‘ flaming 
as well as by the allusions to his ‘ sharp, broad spear ’ and, very 
possibly, by the description of his golden raiment. In view of 
his association with the fertilising rains girls would naturally 
invoke him for husbands. Allusions to an earlier period when 
the two Vayus were still one may lurk in the terms which 
describe him as ^ pitiless ’ and ‘ greedy 

Vayu finds a counterpart in the Vedic Vayu, thus for min g a 
parallel to the Indo-Iranian Vata, though in India ‘ Vayu is 
chiefly the god, and Vata the element ’.3 

1 In SB3 xxxvii, 224, note (cf. also de Harlez, Avesta, pp. oii-ciii 
Darmesteter, Omewd, p. Ill); for an opposing view see Bartholoinae„ 
AirWh. coL 1358- 

3 Cf. DJballa, The^Aogyt p. 132, who, however, regards the two Vaya» 
Biinply as the good and harmful aspects of wind. 

3 Macdonell, My&iohgy, p. 81 ; cf, also ib. pp, 81-3; Keith, Bdigion^ 
pp. 139-40; Hilletemdt, Mythologie, iii, 326-30 ; Periode, pp* 

156-7 ; and see above, pp. 167-8. 
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83. Vlj^APTAeA. 

Vi&aptaSa (‘ Intervening Seventh the deity of the eighth 
and_twenty-third day of each month (called respectively Din 
pa Atar5 and Dm pa Din in the calendar), is mentioned together 
with the two other special moon-gods Antare-mah and Perend- 
mah in Ys. i, 8 ; ii, 8 ; iii, 10 ; iv, 13 ; vi, 7 ; vii, 10 ; xvii, 7 ; 
xxii, 10 ; Ny. iii, 6 ; Yt. vii, 4 ; but no details are recorded con* 
cerning him. He seems to find at least a partial Indian ana- 
logue in Ek^taha (the eighth day after full moon), in whose 
honour Atharva Veda III, x, is composed.' 

84. VISYA. 

Visya (‘ Relating to the Village ’), the name applied generi-^ 
cally to the local deity of each village, who was charged with ita 
special protection, occurs cogether with Havani and Sava^hi 
in Ys, i, 3, 23 ; ii, 3 ; iii, 6, 24 ; iv, 8 ; vi, 2 ; vii, 5 ; xi, 16 ; xvii, 
2 ; xxii, 5 ; G. i, 1 (of. also G. i, 6, 7) ; but no details are given 
concerning the divinity. He finds analogues not only in tho 
Roman Genius Urbis Romae,^ but also in numerous Celtio 
town-gods, such as Alaunius [God] of Alaunium ^ [near Alaun, 
Basses- Alpes]), Aramo(n) (' [God] of Aramon '), Aximus (‘ [GodJ 
of Axima ' [Aime-en-Tarantaise, Savoie]), Bergimus (‘ [GodJ 
of Bergamo ’), Boccus [God] of Boucou ’ [Haute-Gardlnne])^ 
Gisaeus (‘ [God] of Gisacum ’ [near Vieil*Evreux, Eure]), Ivavos 
(' [God] of Ivaunum ’ [fivaux, Creuse]), Letinno (‘ [God] of 
L^lenon ’ [Gard]), Luxovius (‘ [God] of Luxovium ’ [Luxeuil, 
Kaute-Sadne]), Trittia (‘ [Goddess] of Trets ’ [Bouches-du- 
Rhdne]), and Vintius (‘ [God] of Vintium ’ [Vence, Alpes-Mari- 
times, and Vens, Haute-Savoie]).® Among the Ossetes individual 
villages and families have their own special deities,^ the 
Gramadevata (‘ Village-Deity ') is an important figure in 
the lower strata of modem Hinduism,^ and the Letts had a 
goddess (‘ mother ’) of the city of Riga (Rigas Mate).* 


1 Macdonell-Keith, Index, i, 119 ; u, 157; Keith, Religion, p. 201. 

2 Cf. Wiaigowa, Religion, p. 179 ; G. G. Hill, in ERE iii, 681. 

3 Holder, SprachscJiatz, i, 77, 171-2, 319, 403, 454, 2023 ; ii, 99, 19f 
358 ; iii, 355-65 

^ H. HObschmann, in ZdmG xli (1887), 538. 

5 W» Crooke, Religion and Folk-Lore of Northern India, Oxford, 1926r 
pp. 83-92. 

6 K. MOhlenbacb, LeUiechrdeuUehea Worterbuch, ed. J. End^lin, Biga^ 
1923 Sqq*, ii? 588. 
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85. Y5IRYA. 

The name Yairya (‘ Relating to the Year ’) is given collec- 
tively to the divinities who preside over the six seasons of the 
year and the relevant season-festivals (Ys. i, 9, 17 ; ii, 9, 17 ; 

iii, 11, 24 ; iv, 14, 22 ; vi, 8 ; vii, 11 ; xvii, 8, 17 ; xxii, 11, 19 ; 
Vep. i, 2 ; ii, 2), 

86. YAO^TI. 

The abstract deity Yaosti (‘ Zeal ’) is once named in the 
Hapta^haiti (Ys. xxxviii, 1-2) as one of the nine wives of 
Ahura Mazda, 

87. ZAM. 

The goddess Zam (‘ Earth ’) is invoked in company with 
Waters, Lands, Plants, Sky, Winds, Stars, Mah, Hvaro, Anayra 
Raocah, and all creations of Spanta Mainyu (Ys. i, 16 ; iii, 18 ; 

iv, 21 ; vii, 18 ; xxii, 18) ; with Waters and Plants (G. ii, 6 ) ; 
with Daena, ASi, Parandi, and the righteous woman (Yt. xiii, 1) ; 
and with Ahura Mazda, Daena, ASi, Arstat, Asan, M|9ra 
^anta, and Anayra Raocah (Ys. xvi, 6). She is identified with 
Armaiti (Vd. ii, 10, 18) and presides over the twenty-eighth 
day of each month (Sir. i, 28 ; ii, 28 ; SIS xxii, 28 ; xxiii, 4 ; 
cf. Bd. xxvii, 24). The genius of earth, she is an auxiliary of 
Amerodat, and with A§tat she weighs the souls at the_ Cinvat 
Bridge (Gd. Bd. xxvi, 36, 38). She is a doublet of Armaiti, i 
and corresponds not only to the Vedic Prthivi^ and the Roman 
Terra (or Tellus) Mater ^ but also to the Lithuanian ^emyna 
(‘ terrestris [dea] ’) and the Lettish Zemes Mate (' Mother of 
Earth ’),4 as w^ell as to the Teutonic Nerthus (Tacitus, Ger- 
mania ^ 40).’^ 

88. ZANTUMA. 

The deity Zantuma (‘ Relating to the Clan ’) is mentioned in 
dissociation with RapiOwina and Fradat-fsu in Ys. i, 4 ; ii, 4 ; 
iii, 6 ; iv, 9 ; vi, 3 ; vii, 6 ; xvii, 3 ; xxii, 6 (cf. G, ii, 8) ; and the 
Sanslo^it version of Ys. i, 4, interprets him as ‘ co-operative 
in the midst of men who are teachers’. The evidence at 

1 See above, pp. 50-1. ' 

2 Macdonell, Mythology^ p, 88; Keith, Religion, p. 174* 

3 Cf* Wissowa, Religion, pp, 192-5, and in Rosoher, v, 331-45; Eitrem, 
in Roacher, v, 391. 

XJsener, QoUermmen, pp. 105, 108. 

. 5 p, D. Cbahtepie de la Saussaye, The ReUghn of the Teutons, Boston, 
J902, pp, 104, 248 ; and, in general, J. A. MaoOullooh, in ERR v, 129-30# 
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disposal is insufficient to determine whether those clah*^ 
gods were of the type of the Roman, Numeria, Vitellia, etc.^r-* 
».e., congenital with the clans worshipping them with sacm 
gentilicia^ — or of the tj’pe of the Lithuanian Rekicziovus (of. 
Lithuanian ' to slice, plough for the first time *, or ri^kti^ 

‘ to cry, howl, scream ’), Sidzius (cf. Lithuanian *tydUua, ‘ ho 
who makes to blossom ^ or ziediitts., ‘ shaper and Simonaitis 
(diminutive of Lithuanian %emon'ys, ‘ landowner, farmer ’) — i.e., 
divinities adopted for special cult by individual families.® 
Among the Ossetes families and villages have their own parti-: 
cular deities. 2 

89. ZARA®U§TR6TaMA. 

Zara^ustrotoma (‘ Most [Like] ZarafluStra ’), who stands at 
the head of the series Nmanya, Visya, Zantuma, Dahyuma (Ys. 
xvii, 18 ; xxvi, 1 ; Yt. xiii, 21 ; SLS xiii, 10, 15, 44 ; xix, 5 ; cf. 
Ys. xix, 18), is invoked together with Aiwisrutoma and Fradat- 
visp(a;.m-hujyati (Ys. i, 6 ; ii, 6 ; iii, 8 ; iv, 11 ; vi, 5 i vii, 8; xvii, 
5 ; xxii, 8 ; cf. Vsp. i, 9) ; and is likewise associated with ASi, 
Cisti, Ahura Mazda, and ZaraGustra (Vsp. ix, 1), as well as with 
Fradat-vispQ5.m-hujyati, ZaraOuStra, Mai.6ra Spanta, and Geus 
Urvan (G.iv, 0). Bartholomae^ was probably correct in re- 
garding him as the patron deity of the priesthood. 

90. ZARaNTOIANT. 

The pool (stira^) Zaranumant (‘ Golden ’) is mentioned as a 
worshipful being in Ny. i, 8, and FW v, 1, although no details 
are recorded, and the traditional versions have lost knowledge 
of the term’s true meaning.® A ^ spring Zarinmand ’ formed 
part of the Hetumand (the present Hilmand), and there was a 
‘ lake Zarinmand ’ near Hamadan (Bd. xx, 34 ; xxii, 6). Justi® 
identified the Avestan Zaranumant with the latter, especially 
as Qazvini (i, 153 ; ii, 229) describes a spring on Mount Alvand, 
near Hamadan, as coming from Paradise and fiowing in greater 
or less abundance according as larger or smaller numbers need 
its healing waters. The Gauls had sacred lakes, notably near 


1 See Wissowa, Religion, pp. 33, 404. 

2 Usener, Gutemartven, pp. 100, 101 ; see also T. vott Qrienberger, in 
Arcliiv fiir slaviache Phihhgie, xviii (1896), 28, 29# 

3 H. Hubsolimann, in ZdmO xli (1887), 538. 

4 AirWb, col. 1677 ; so also Reichelt, Reader, p. 299. 

5 See N. Dhalla, The Nyaiahes or Zoroaatrian LUmke^ lSew Yorkr 
1908, pp. 28-33. 

^ Qcographie, i, 26-7 ; cf. ii, 12. 
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Toulouse (Strabo, p. 188 ; Justin, XXXII, iii, 9) and the 
Lithuanians venerated a lake Orthus which abounded in fish.® 
Two other lakes to which divine honours were paid in Iran 
were Caecasta (Urumiah) and Haosravah (Ny. v, 5 ; Sir, i, 9 ; 
ii, 9).3 


1 MacCulloch, JteUgion, p. 1 SL 
XJsener, QdUermment p. 96. 

^ For suggested identifications see Bartholomae, AirWb, col. 575; 
Larmesteter, ZA ii, 631, note 92. 
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BOOK IL 

THE IRANIAN PANDEMONIUM. 

CHAPTER I. 

THE ARCHDEVILS. 

Section A, 

The Iranian Demons in General. 

So far as the extant documents go, the demon- world of the 
Iranians is much less developed than the divine realm. Except 
lor a few great fiends, at least one of whom seems to have been 
degraded from a god to become the lord of aU heinous beings, 
while several others appear to have been originally mere harm- 
ful aspects of divinities primarily working both weal and woe, 
they are vague abstractions, chiefly of disease and undesirable 
ethical qualities. The functions and even the meaning of the 
names of many of them are wholly unknown or highly obscure. 
It would be unwise, however, to assume too much from an 
<irgumerUum e silentio ; for analogies from other religions would 
imply that in Iran as elsewhere maleficent beings received an 
excess, rather than a deficiency, of cult. The relative paucity 
of material concerning the powers of wickedness seems due to a 
determined and systematic endeavour to ignore evil as far as 
possible, and thus to doom it through oblivion to nothingness- 

The realm of archdevils shows the following antitheses to the 
good AmeSa Spantas (Bd, i, 26-7 ; xxviii, 7-12 ; xxx, 29 ; Dk. 
V, vii, 2 ; cf. Vd. x, 9-10 ; xix, 43) : 

A'JJra Mainjru . . . . Ahura Mazda 

AkaManah .. .. Vohu Manah 

Indra ASa VahiSta 

Saiirva XSadraVairya 

Na^hai^ya •. •* Spoota Jsrmaiti 

Taurvi Haurvatfit 

Zairik Ajnerdtit r 
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Section B. 

A^ra Mainyu. 

A^ra Maiiiyu (‘ Hostile Spirit ’), the leader of the demons and 
the archantagonist of Ahura Mazda, has been studied so repeat- 
edlyi that discussion may here be restricted to such aspects as 
seem to cast light upon his original nature. 

The GaGas mention Aogra Mainyu only once (Ys. xlv, 2), in a 
passage where the ‘ holier of the Spirits twain ’ declares his abso- 
lute antithesis to the ‘ hostile ’ in all things. In the Younger 
Avesta he is the ‘demon of demons ’ (Vd. xix, 1, 43), a DruJ 
(ib. § 12 ; cf. Yt. xi, 14), dwelling in the north (Vd. xix, 1), in 
hideous hell (Yt. xiXj 44), and in a world of darlmess (Aog. 28 ; 
cf. Ys. ix, 15 ; xix, 81 ; Yt. ix. 4 ; xvii, 25 ; Vd. xix, 30) like 
other fiends (Vd. xix, 47). He is a creator of all that is opposed 
to the creation of Ahura Mazda (Ys. Ivii, 17 ; Ixi, 2 ; Yt. xiiiy 
76 ; XV, 3, 43-4 ; Vd. i, 2, 4-13, 15-9 ; xiii, 1, 5-6 ; xix, 5, 6, 8 
FW iv, 2) ; he formed Azi Dahaka (Ys. ix, 8) and infects man!» 
body with disease (Vd. xx, 3 ; xxii, 2) and deformity (Vd. ii, 
29, 37) ; but ZaraGustra forced him to withdraw from earth 
(Yt. xvii, 19-20 ; cf. viii, 44 ; FW iv, 3), and at the Last Day he 
will suffer com])lcte defeat (Yt. xix, 96 ; cf. xiii, 13). He fears 
MiGra’s mace (Yt. x, 97), is repulsed by Vohu Manah (Pahlavi 
Vd. xviii, 2), and, it is implied, dislikes the sun (Yt. x, 118). 
He seeks to prevent the waters from flowing and the plants 
from maturing (Yt. xiii, 78), but he cannot destroy Tistrya 
(Yt. viii, 44), and the Fravasis are a defence against him (Yt. 
xiii, 12-3, 71). Transformed into a horse, he was ridden for 
thirtv years by Urupi (Yt. xv, 12 ; xix, 29 ; ZS i, 6, 20 ; v, 3 ; 
DD xxxvii, 9, 85 ; MX xxvii, 21-2). 

In the Pahlavi texts Ahriman dwells in an abyss of endless 
darkness (Bd. i, 3, 10, 22), coming forth from it and thus first 
learning of the existence of Auharmazd ( Bd. i, 9 ; ZS i, 2-3, 
20). Ignorance is one of his chief characteristics (Bd. i, 3, 9, 
19 ; DD iii, 8 ; xxxvii, 8 ; Dk. Ill, clxvii, 2 ; coclxxviii 3 ; VI E,.. 
xxxviii, 9), and he seeks to conceal the consequences of sin 


1 DarmesteteTf Ommzd ; Spiegel* EA ii, 121-6; Jackson, Zoroae- 
trianism, pp. 72-80; DJmlla, Theology, pp. 48, 167-9, 254-60 ; Casartelli> 
Phil09o^y, pp. 60-68 ; Soheftelowitz, Judentum, pp. 51-8; A. Kohut, 
Ueher die jiidmhe Aryg^logie utui Daehionologk in ihrer Abhdngigkeit 
vom PareiemWi I<oip*ig, I866,‘pp; 62-72^.' 
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(MX xiii, 7-9). Rising up to the sky at the vernal equinox, he 
sprang to the world like a snake, ^passing to the subterra* 
nean waters and thence to the middle of the earth, rushing over 
all creation like a fly, making the world at noonday black as 
♦ midnight, filling it with venomous and noxious creatures, blight- 
ing vegetation, bri^iging woe on man and beast, and oontfiim- 
nating fire with smoke and blackness ( Bd. iii, 10-7, 24, 27 ^ If* 
xxvii, 1 ; ZS i, 28 ; ii, Ml ; iv, 1-3 ; DD xxxvii, 28, 46 ; JDk. 
Ill, clvii, 40-3). He assumes the form of a lizard (Bd. iii, 9 ; 
xxviii, 1) or of a youth (Bd. iii, 9). 

Ahriman is incorporeal (DD xix, 2), though Arta-i-Viraf saw 
him (AVN c, 1), and he is not eternal (Dk. VI, cclxxviii). He 
is the father of demons (Bd. iii, 2, 3, 6) and is a creator of all 
things evil (Bd. i, 10, 24, 27 ; DD xxxvii, 82). He endeavours 
to pervert or to destroy the creation of Afiharmazd (Bd. i, 14 ; 
xxviii, 2-6 ; DD xxxvii, 10, 22 ; SGV iv, 12 ; xii, 72-4 ; I»c. 

’ HI, Ixxxiv, 2 ; cciii, 16 ; ccyiii, 2 ; V, iv, 1-4 ; VI, cccvii, 1 ; 
cccviii, 2) ; but his own creation will be annihilated and he him- 
self, inferior to Auharmazd, will be utterly defeated (Bd. i, 7,. 
10, 13, 16, 20-2 ; iii, 1, 26 ; vi, 1-4 ; xxx, 29 ; DD vii, 3 ; xxxvii, 
15, 18, 20, 59, 64, 67, 71, 114, 120-2 ; MX viii, 15, 25-26 ; Ivn, 
6 ; pk. Ill, cxiv, 2-3 ; clxvii, 2 ; cxcviii, 12 ; cclxvii, 2 ; cccxiii, 
2 ; cccxix, 2 ; coclxxvii, 2-3 ; ccclxxxi, 6 ; ccccvii, 7 ; V, viii, 3 ; 
VI, cclxiv, t-2 ; ccxcvii, 1-2). 

A'ljra Mainyu shares the Avestan epithets dutx^atdVMh- ( pos- 
sessing an evil glory ’) and duidd- (‘ evil-thinking ’) with 
Aesma ; duzdaena- (‘ possessing an evil religion ’ [or, ‘ ego ’]) 
with Xii Dahaka ; and mairya- (‘ deceitful ’) with BuSya«ta ; 
he himself is duiddman- (‘ possessing an evil creation ), duiva- 
raUavardz- (‘ working evil ’), drdyvant- (‘ fiendish ’), pouru- 
mahrka- (‘ possessing the death of many ’), impo-mahrka- 
{■ possessing the death of all ’), and skutara- (a term of unknown 
meaning). Arimanius seems to occur as a personal name on 
n Mithraic sculpture preserved in the Museum of the Philoso- 
phical Society at York.' 

A very significant light on the original nature of A'v^ra Mainyu 
is cast by Mithraism, which identified him with the Greek Hades 
(cf. Aristotle, cited by Diogenes Laertius, De Vitia Pkilosophd^ 
rum, prooem. vi, 8 ; Hesychius, a. v. ’Ap*iM«r(|s ; Plutarch, De 
laide et Oairide, 46) and regarded him as the god of the under- 
world.* Inscriptions were dedicated ‘ Deo Arimanio and 


1 Cumont, TM ii, 160, 302, and fig. 310. 
» Ib. i. 139, 296. » Ib. ii, 98, Ul. 
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one from Ostium records a ‘ signum Arimanium He was 
<loubtless the underworld -god ( rw vtto yr^v Xtyofi^iy flvm Ofto ) who 
was propitiated by burying human victims alive (Herodotus, 
vii, 114; Plutarch, De Superstitionibus, 13 ; cf. Justin, XI, 
XV, 10). He is explained as iricoro? icat clyrota and is bom of 
darkness ( fd<po« ) according to Plutarch (De laide et Osiride^ 46, 
47 ; cf . Eudemus, quoted by Damascius, DubitcUiones et Solution^, 
125 while Hippolytus (Refviationes^ I, ii, 13) interprets him 
as ^Bovio^, Xerxes besought him to curse the foe (Plutarch, 
Vita Themistoclis, 27).^ He is mentioned by Armenian authors 
under the form Ahrmn,3 and by Syriac writers as Aharman,^ 
Christians (e.g., Theodore of Mopsuestia, cited by Photius, Biblio- 
thi^a, Ixxii, 81) sometimes identifying him with Satan.® He is 
named in the Talmud ('Sanhedrin 39®) under the form 
and he appears a few times in Turfan Manichaean fragments,® 
Chinese texts of the same religion terming him Samnii,'^ while 
the Buriats have borrowed his name under the form Arima.^ 

Etymologically the word a'Qra- seems to be cognate with Old 
Persian arika-, ‘ hostile ’ (for *ahrika-), Avestan a^sta-, 
‘ hate, enmity 

The evidence of Mithraism and of the Greek writers indicates 
that A^^ra Mainyu was originally the god of the xmderworld,i<^ 
and this is confirmed by reminiscences in the Iranian texts 
themselves : his abode in the dark realms under earth, his 
power over water and plants, his association with disease, and 
his impotence against the celestial Ahura Mazda, Mi9ra, and 

1 A. Stein, in Jahresberirht uber die F&rtschrUte der klassisch^u Alter- 
iumawis8enach<iftt cxliv (1910), 229. 

ii Cf. Clemen, Nachrichtcn, pp. 79, 129, 1.57. 

3 Habschmann, Grammatik, i, 26-7 ; cf. A. Meillet, in REA ii (1921), 
235-6. 

4 T. Noldeke, in FesUfruss an Rudolf von Roth, Stuttgart, 1893, pp. 
26-7 ; Hoffmann, Amzihje, j). 64 ; cf. also Cumont, TM i, 134. 

5 Braun, Ahten, p. 67. 

^ Muller, HandachriJim’Restey pp. 18, 56, 94. 

7 Chavannes-Telliot, Trait<^, p. 624, note. 

^ U. Holmbergy in MAR iv, 301. 

» Bartholomae, AirWb, col. 106 j ZIW p. 108 ; Walde, Worterbuch, 
p. 255. J. Wackemagel, AUindiache Orammatik, II, i (Gottingen, 1905), 
38, connects angra- with Sanskrit dmra-, ‘ fiend *. See, further, Walde- 
Pokomy, Worterbiich, i, 134-5, 324 ; Moulton, EZ pp. 425>6. 

1^ Cf. Moulton, EZ pp. 95, 128-9, 131-2 ; Pettazzoni, Religione, pp. 
3-4, 166; Legge, Forerunners, ii, 239, 255-6. 
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Tifetrya, while his final defeat by the ‘ Wise Lord ’ is a myth of 
i:he transitory eaiith as contrasted .with the eternal sky, thna 
giving a hint of the Iranian version of the ‘ Ages of the World 
The development of an underworld-deity into a divinity of the 
-evil dead and of their place of torment finds analogues in the 
•Greek Hades the Roman Helemus, and especially Vediovis 
and Dis Pater and theTithuanian Zemeluks, god of the earth 
and of those buried in it, ^emininkas, the earth-god, and ^em3ma, 
the earth-goddess.'^ 

On the other hand, A')9raMainyu is the antagonist not only of 
Ahura Mazda, hut also of Spanta Mainyu (Yt. xiii, 12-3 ; xv, 
^-3 ; xix, 44, 46 ;.Dk. Ill, Ixxxv, 2 : Ixxxvii, 2 ; cxlviii, 2-3 ; 
•clxii, 2 ; cccxix, 2 : ccclxxvii, 3 ; cf. VYt. 47, and, probably, Ys. 
xlv, 2). It is possible then that he is an amalgamation of two 
-deities, thus forming a parallel to the occasional identification 
-of Spanta Mainyu with Aluira Mazda.® If this be true, Ai^ra 
Mainyu is a composite of (1) an earth -god, the counterpart of 
the celestial Ahura Mazda ; and (2) a creator of evil, the oppo- 
site of Sponta Mainyu, the creator of good, the fusion being aided 
by the fact that earth brings forth tares as well as wheat, death 
as well as life, and produces all manner of antitheses. In. any 
■^veiit it seems clear from the parallelism of the celestial and 
infernal protagonists that A^^ra Mainyu corresponds both to 
Ahura Mazda and to Sponta Mainyu ; and that in the t^xts aa 
we possess them there is on this matter, as on so many otheiw, 
an obscurity which thus far appears to defy all efforts at final 
solution of the problem. 

In the appellation A'T^ra Mainyu we have, it may be suggest- 
ed, another instance (as in the case of Spanta Mainyu, etc.)* of 
a cultic epithet developed into the name of an amnestonymous 


1 Cf. the articles ‘ Ages of the World’ in ERE i, 183-210: the * Zoro- 
astrian ’ section, by N. S6derbloni (pp. 205-10), does not take cognisance 
of the theory here advanced. 

2 Crupiie, Mytholcgify p. 399-411 ; C. Schei’er, in Roscher, i, 1778-lHll; 
FarnelJ, CQ8 iii, 280-8 ; cf. also such einthets of Hades as 

fipoTopBopos, foipf/jds, (izvaaifAo^, (rTvy€po%, 

J>7rox^ovio^3 and 

3 Wissowa, Religion, pp. 236-8 ; R. Peter, in Roscher, i, 1170-88. 

4 Usener, ObUernamm, p. 106. 

If Cf. above, pp. 21, 101, 103. 105, 106, 

See pp. 25-7, 34-5, 44, 46-7, 80, 105-6, llO, 113, 129, 141, 181.184. 
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deity or — as is here much more likely — of two such divinities^ 
especially as the Avesta very frequently a|)plies the same de^ 
scriptive to several distinct deities. ^ The closest parallel to 
A^ra Mainyu would seem to be the Orissan Kandh Tari Pennu, 
the earth-goddess who is the creation and consort of the sun- 
god Bella Pennu, and who is the source of all moral and physical 
evil ; but the evidence concerning her is too meagre and contra- 
dictory to permit of any definite conclusions regarding her real 
nature and attributes. ^ 


Section C. 

Aka Manah. 

According to the GaQas Aka Manah (‘ Evil Mind ') was chosen 
by the Daevas (Ys. xxx, 6), who, like the wicked, are of his seed 
(xxxii, 3) ; evil men cling to him (xlvii, 5) ; and he is named 
together with AsruSti (xxxiii, 4). 

In the Younger Avesta and Pahlavi texts Aka Manah, from 
whom A-^ra Mainyu’s evil creation springs (Vd. xix, 8), is, to- 
gether with Aeima, Dahaka, and Spityura, a messenger of 
Ahriman, bein^ the antithesis of Vohii Manah (Yt. xix, 46 ; 
ZS xiv, 8-13), by whom he is ultimatel}^ conquered (Yt. xix,. 
96 ; Bd. xxx, 29), He was the second creation of Ahriman 
(Bd. i, 24), coming from his dark world (ib. 5 27). His special 
function is to give ‘ vile thoughts and discord to the creatures ’ 
(Bd. xxviii, 7) ; he is characterised by stench (ZS ix, 6) ; and 
his association with Ahriman is due to Mitoxt, who was the 
archfiend’s first creation (DD xxxvii, 53 ; Bd. i, 24). He was^ 
born together with Varun (Dk. Ill, cxxii, 4-5), and through his 
friendship come vice and many other evils (ib. Ill, ccxx, 4 
cclxiii, 8). Through Akoman one is liable to destroy and in- 
jure one’s self (Dk. Ill, cclxiii, 6 ; cf. VI, Ixxxvii, I ; cxciii, 3),, 
for this fiend blinds man’s perception (ib. Ill, cclxvi, 9 ; cf. 
cccxcvii, 2-23 ; VI, Ixxviii, 2 ; IX, xxx, 8), is of perverse thought 
(ib. V, vii, 2), and causes man his first distress, even at birth 
(ib. Ill, ccclxxiv, 2). 


1 Cf. L. H. Oray, ‘ A List of the Divine and Demonic Epithets in tha- 
Avesta in JAOS xlvi (1926), 97-163. 

1 Cf. W. Crooke, in EBS vii, 649. 
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111 view of the fact that Aka Manah is the special foe of V^ii 
Manah (and so of MiOra), it would appear that he was origm^y 
a deity of night, corresponding perhaps to the Vedic Ratrl* aUd, 
more exactly, to the Roman Noctiirnus.^ Since the night is 
peculiarly the time when demons are abroad, ^ he became a 
leader of these malevolent beings, and finally was regarded 
•essentially as the fiend who darkens man’s mind and soul, flis 
•conquest by Vohu Manah thus represents the victory of light 
over darkness. Like the name Vohu Manah, Aka Manah pro- 
bably represents an old cultic epithet *akamanah- (‘ possessing 
an evil mind ’), the evil divinity himself apparently having 
become amnestonymous. 

• Section D. 

Tndra. 

The demon Indra (‘ Giant ’ [?]) is mentioned twice in the 
Avesta (Vd. x, 9 ; xix, 43) together with the archfiends, and his 
name occurs similarly in the Pahlavi texts (Bd. i, 27 : Man. I, x, 
^ : Dk, V, vii, 2). He ‘ constrains the thoughts of creatures from 
deeds of virtue ’ and is pleased when the duties of religion are 
neglected (Bd. xxviii, 8, 10), being further described as ‘ the 
spirit of the religion of apostasy ’ (Dk. IX, xxxii, 3*4). In the 
final battle he will be conquered by Artavahi&t (Bd. xxx, 29). 
The Pahlavi version of Ys. xlviii, 1, glosses druprn by Andar, 
the Pahlavi form of the demon’s name. 

The appellation is obviously the same as that of the great 
Vedic god Indra and is probably cognate with the Anglo-Saxon 
ent, ‘ giant There is, however, a marked difference between 
the Indian and the Iranian Indra : the hostility of the latter to 
Aga (Atar) is diametrically opposed to the Vedic association of 
the former with Fire, which is so close that IndragnI forms a 
dvandva compound.® The explanation lies, it may be supposeci, 
in the two aspects of the ‘ Giant’ as connected with rain: in 
India he was associated with rain as bringing fertility, especially 

1 Of. Muir, OST iv, 497-500; Macdonell, Mythology, p. 124; Keith 
Religion, p. 198. 

2 Wissowa, Religion, p. 135 ; W. Drexler, in Roscher, iii, 441). 

^ Olden berg, Religion, p. 269 ; cf. Babrius, Fahukte, 63. 

4 See above, p. 35. Darmestet^r, Ormazcl, pp. 127-8, 259-60, C 0 |i< 
sidered him to have been invented as a mere antithesis to \ olui IManah* 

E. Lid^n, Studien zur ctUindischen und vergleichende77 Spraehge^hkh^f 
XTpBala, 1897, p. .58 ; Hillebrandt, Mythologie, iii, 168. 

« For the passages in the Rig Veda see Grasstnann, W6rterbti':h, 

:216. 
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in the monsoon : ' in Iran he was the deity of winter torrents^ 
and of lieavy rains that bring malaria in their wake, such as^* 
those which prevail along the southern Caspian coast in the- 
land of the ‘ MSzainyan devils where the average annual 
precipitation is 600 mm.^ 

Section E. 

Saurva. 

Mentioned with the other archdevils (Vd. x, 9-10 ; xix, 43 
Bd, i, 27 ; xxviii, 7-12 ; xxx, 29 ; Man. I, x, 9 ; Dk. V, vii, 2 ;; 
IX, ix, 1), the business of Saurva (‘ Archer [?], Crusher [1] ’) is 
^ misgovernment, oppressive anarchy, and drunkenness * (Bd. 
xxviii, 9), but he will finallv be conquered by Satvairo (ib. xxx, 
29). 

The demon’s name corresponds to the Sanskrit Sarvd (usually 
associated with Bhava), who is described in the Atharva Veda 
as an archer (IV, xxviii ; VT, xciii, 2 ; XI, ii, 1 ; vi, 9 ; XII, iv,. 
17 ; XV, v, 2) and a deity of destructive lightning (X, i, 23),. 
identical or closely connected with Rudra (XI, ii ; cf. VIII, ii^ 

7 ; viii, 17-8 ; XII, v, 36).^ The appellation is probably cog- 
nate with Sanskrit §dru- ‘ missile, arrow, spear Sar-, ‘ to 
break, rend, crush ’ (cf. to injure ’, reported only by 

native lexicographers), Avestan asarda-,' unbroken mri-r 
‘ fragpient ’, sdiri-, ‘ destruction Greek Kcpsu^o), ‘ to de- 
stroy, ravage, kill Kijp ‘ goddess of death ’, K(p%Vv6>Sy 
thunder’, Latin caries, ‘rottenness, decay’, Qoihic kairus. 
Middle Irish coire, ‘ swords’. In view of the character of Sarva, 
Saurva also would seem to represent the destructive aspect of. 
the storm, especially in the lightning flash. 


1 E. W. Hopkins, ‘ Indra as the Ciod of Fertility’, in JAOS xxxv 
(1917), 242-08; Macdonell, Mythology, pp. r>4-(> ; Hillebrandt, Mythologir., 
in, 157-3(10. Reichelt’g view {Reader, pp. 118-9) that Indra was ‘made 
a demon because of his being too fond of the .So?wa-drink ’ seems 
probable. Cf. also Darmesteter, Orrnazd, pp. 2^2-3; Keith, Religion^ 
pp. 124-33, 220. 

2 Cf. H. Crothe, Zur Naiur und Wirtmihajt von Vorderaaien, J. Persien 
Frankfurt, 1 911, p. 10, note; Jackson, Constantinople, p. 80; W Supau*^ 

Die Verteihmg des Niederschlags auf der lesten Erdoberflaohe in 
Pclermann^s MiUeilungen, Iv (I 999 ), 2G9 ; A. Hontum-Schindler, ib. 

. 2 (i9]2)» 334 ; A. R. Xeligan, Hints Jor Residents and Travellers- 

Persia, London, 1914, pp. 191-2, 194 ; Encyclopaedia Britannica^ llth 
eel., XXI, 190*1. 

» See also ^clonell, Mytho^y, p. 75 (cf., however, Darnwsteteiv 
Orrnazd, pp, 263-4); Keith, Religion, pp. 144, 147, 150 . 

‘ ^ ’'0^5. M- Bloomfield, in Proceedinyg o} the American Oriental 

Society, 18W, p. olix, (Wd BB xxiii (1897), 109-10 ; de Harlez, Avestar 

**■ ???* pp. 43.5, 440, 450; Walde, WSrterbuch, 

p. 131 ; Feist, W&rterhiich, p. 173. 
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Section F. 

o 

NA^HAieYA. 

The archdemon Na'J^haidya Relating to Return ’ [1]) is 

named together with the other chief fiends in Vd. x, 9-10 ; xix„ 
43 ; Bd. i, 27 ; xxviii, 7-12 ; xxx, 29 ; Man. I, x, 9 ; Dk. V, vii^ 
2. liis special function is to rouse discontent (Bd. xxviii, 10) ; 
he is identified with Taromat (ib. xxx, 29, but see xxviii, 14) ; 
and he will finally be overcome by Spendarmat (ib. xxx, 29)* 

The demon's nanje corresponds to the Sanskrit namlya»f a 
frequent epithet of the Asvins,' though once used (RV IV^ 
iii, 6) as an attribute of Vata, who is there likewise termed (a» 
in RV VII, xl, 6) pdrijman- (‘ circumambient '). The word 
seems to be cognate with Sanskrit nas-, ‘ to associate with, 
join, embrace Greek viofixi ‘to go, return \ voo-rov, 
* return,’ Irish fuinim {*no-ne8-), ‘ to set ’ (of the sun), Gothic 
ga-nisan, ‘to be healed, saved naajan, ‘ to save * (i.c., to cause 
to return to life), and Old Norse nesty Danish niate^ ‘ travelling 
provisions. In formation it may be compared with Avestan 
gavaibija-y ‘herd of cattle’, x^ai^ya-y ‘personal’, Sanskrit 
atratya -. ‘ relating to that place ’, Old Irish daurde^ ‘ oaken and 
possibly Gothic awe Anglo-Saxon eowd(e)y ‘flock of sheep or 
else with derivatives from participles* of the type of Sanskrit 
satya-y Avestan haif)ya-y ‘ true Avestan vt8pd’hank9r9Bya-p 
‘all -combining ’ (?). The meaning, which the Indo- Iranian d 
apparently shows to be causative, appears to be something 
like ‘ relating to return, returning, he who causes return ’. 

It is commonly held ^ that Na'J^hai^ya is identical with Nasatya, 
and that Nasatya-Na^^^haidya are mentioned in the Boyaz-k^ 
texts under the form Na-Sa-at-ti-ia-an-na, though this is not 

I For references see Grassmann, W&rterbuch, col. 726 ; cf. also Dar- 
mesteter, Ormazd, pp. 264*5. 

® Of. Boisacq, Diciionnaire, pp. 663*4 ; Feisfc, WdHerbuch, pp. 143-4, 
279; Falk-Torp, Workrlmchy p. 767; Walde-Pokorny, Wdrterbucky, 
ii, 334 - 5 . * 

3 Of. Bartbolomae, AirlM). col. 610 ; W. D. Whitney, Sanskrit Chrafnnmrf^ 
Leipzig, isoi, p. 479; Feist, Wdrterbuch, p. 61 ; Brugmann, 

II, i, 195. In Sanskrit the fcnrinatioii seems restricted to dertvaiiv^^ 
from adverbs. 

4 Cf. e.g. Spiegel, Feriode, p. 207. 
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absolutely certain.^ It is (][uit6 clear that the Indian and the 
Iranian names are the same; but do they apply to the same 
divine beings ? In the Rig Veda (IV, iii, 6) Vata is both a wan- 
derer ( 2 )drijman- ) and a restorer {nasaiya- ), and the Asvins 
in their capacity of Nasatyau ‘ restore ’ or ‘ bring back In 

the Avesta, on the other hand, the superhuman being Na^haidya 
would seem, from his antagonism to Spendarmat-Zam, the 
earth-mother, to have been originally a death-deity who ‘ re- 
turned ’ man to the earth whence he was born.2 Jt would ap- 
pear, then, that Na'>?hai6ya and Niisatya were appellations of 
totally distinct divinities, the one restoring to earth (i.e. bring- 
ing to the grave) and the other restoring to life. In both cases 
the term is primarily a mere cultic epithet, but in Iran it usurped 
the name — probably by deliberate euphemistic substitution — 
of a god who in the historic period became amnestonymous. 

Section Q. 

Taitrvi and Zairik. 

The two archdevils Taurvi and Zairik (‘ Conquering ’ and 
‘ Yellowish, Greenish ’) are mentioned in a dvandva compound 
in Vd. xix, 43, and are also named together with the other prin- 
cipal demons in Vd. x, 9-10 ; Bd. i, 27 ; xxviii, 7-12 ; xxx, 29 ; 
Man. I, X, 9 ; Dk. V, vii, 2 ; IX. ix, 1. According to Bd. xxviii, 
11, Taprew * mingles poison with plants and creatures’, and 
Zairlc is ‘ the maker of poisons but in DJ) xxxvii, 52, the 
latter ‘ poisons eatables and produces causes of death ,’ his 
companion not being mentioned. Ultimately they will be con- 
quered by Horvadat and Araerodat respectively (Bd. xxx, 29). 

The name Taurva is etymologically cognate with Sanskrit 
turv-, ‘to overcome’, iiirvi’ , ‘ superior 3 and Zairik with 
Sanskrit hdri-, ‘ bay, tawney, yellowish, greenish ’,4 its choice 

1 W. E. Clark, ‘The Alleged Indo-lranian Names in Cuneiform In- 
scriptions’, in AJSL xxxiii (1917), 261-82 (in the present connexion 
especially pp. 279-80). For the Vedic Nasatyas see Macdonell, Mythologj/y 
p. 49; Keith, BeligioUj p. 114 (Geldner [Pischel- Geldner, Studien, iii, 72J 
was scarcely correct in holding that one Asvin was named Nasatya and 
the other Dasra). 

2 The present writer believes that the earliest Iranian mode of dispostil 
of the dead was by burial. 

3 Cf., further, Persson, Beitrdge, p. 777. 

i For further cognates see Boisacq, Dictionnaire, pp. 1063-4, 1065-6; 
Walde, Worterbuchj pp* 279, 299, 362 ; and note especially Old Churcii 
♦Slavic zltiliif ‘gall ’ (Meillet, ISlaiw, p, 263). 
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f>erhaps being influenced by the epithets zairi-gaona- gold- 
coloured ’) and zdiri- (‘ golden ’) applied to Haoma (cf. kdfi- 
as an epithet of Soma in RV IX, iii, 9 ; v, 4 ; Ivii, 2 ; etc.). 

As opponents of Haurvatat (Water) and Ameretat (Haoma) 
respectively Taurva may have b^n a drought-god corresponding 

to the Vedic Susna while Zairik was probably a deity of 
poisonous plants. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE MAJOR DEMONS. 


Section A . 

AbsMa. 

In the Ga^as the evil are said to go oveT to Aehmn (‘ Fury, 
Wrath Ys. XXX, 6), and the wicked increase him with their 
tongues (xlviii, 11) ; but he must be stayed (xlviii, 7), and the 
righteous crush him (xlviii, 11). He is especially the foe of 
cattle, whom the wicked deliver up to him (xliv, 20), and whom 
he opi^resses (xxi, 1 ), so that the kine pray for him to be thrust 
back (xxix, 2). 

According to the Younger Avesta Aesma accomi)anies thostt 
who are influenced by any intoxicant except Haoma (Ys.* x, H ; 
Yt. xvii, 5), and together with Aka Mainyu, Azi Dahaka, and 
iSpityura he is a messenger of A^ra Mainyu, being the demonic 
antithesis of Asa (Yt. xix, 46). Against him the ])ious invoke 
the aid of Sraosa, who conquers him (Ys. Ivii, 10, 25) ; and he 
is also overcome by Mi9ra (Yt. x, 97 ; xi, 15). He is associated 
with A'J^ra Mainyn (Ys. Ivii, 32} ; with A'^^ra Mainyu and Bu§- 
yavsta (Yt. x, 97) ; with AkataS (Vd. x, 13) ; and with Nasu and 
a number of minor fiends (Vd. xi, 9). 

In the Pahlavi texts Ae.^m receives seven powers, annihila- 
ted by HoSang (Dk. VII, i, 18), to destroy creatures, laying the 
foundation for tie entrance of Mitoxt and AraSk, and ‘ mostly 
contriving all evil for the creatures of Auharmazd ’ (Bd. xxviii^ 
15-17 ; cf. § 20). He has a progeny of demons with dishevelled 
hair (BYt. i, 5 ; ii, 36), and has been commissioned by Ahriman 
to ‘ occasion trouble by contests, and cause an increase of slaugli* 
ter ’ (pD XXX vii, 52), making even the demons fight with each 
other if he cannot sow discord among men (ib, § 104). He is erne 

1 Macdonell, Mythology, pp. 160-1. For the two Iranian demons 

iklso Darmesteter, Haurvaiat, pp. 33-1. 
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of the opponents of the soul at the Cinvaf Bridge (MX. ii,J15-6)y 
but in himself incorporeate (ib. xxvii, 37). He led Kai Us into 
evil (Dk. IX, xxii, 5-6) and raised up Alexander the Great (ib.^ 
VII, vii, 7), besides causing men to act like thieves and bandits 
(ib.Ill, cviii, 4), as well as dispelling intelligence (ib. Ill, cxvi, 3)^ 
Once each night he comes to the material world (SIS xiii, 43); 
and his chief antagonist is Sros, who will conquer him at the 
Last Hay (Bd. xxx, 29 ; MX viii, 14), though the Pahlavr 
gloss on Vd. xix, 43, makes him the foe of Vohuman. 

Aesma has as his exclusive Avestan descriptives xrvldru- 
(‘ possessing a sanguinary mace ’) and pdso-tanu- (‘ possessing 
a damned body ’) ; and he shares with A^ra Mainyu the epithets^ 
dusx^arenah- (‘ possessing an evil glory ’) and duzdd- (’ evil' 
thinking *). 

His name appears in Pahiavi and Modern Persian as xihrir 
xasm, ‘ wrath and finds cognates in Greek olarpo^, ‘ mad 
desire, frenzy Lithuanian aiatra, ' passion, ardour, eagerness 
Ijatin mi,' * wrath ’Aesma has frequently been identified 
with the ’Affg-oSato? of the Book of Tobit and the 

the Talmud andMidr^sim,^ but the characters of the two are so* 
dissimilar^ that it seems more prudent to refrain from assuming 
that they are the same, especially as luay be derived 

from Hebrew * to apostatise ’A Moulton believed ^ 

T T 

that Aesma might have been ‘ a personification due to Zarathush- 
tra himself though he might ateo be regarded as the Iranian 

^ Boisacq, IHctionnaire, p. 693 ; WaJde, Worterbuchi pp. 392-3 ; MuUerr 
W , p. 162; Wakle-Pokorny, W'6rteTd)Uch, i, 106-7. 

^ Wimlischinann, Studkn, pji. 13S-47 ; A. Kohut, Veber die judiache 
AngeMoijie und Daemonoloffie in ihrer Abhdngigkcit vom Parsi»mu8r 
Leipzig, 1866, pp« 72-84; Tiele, iteligion, ii, 285; Jackson, Zoroast- 
rianism, pp. 75, 89*91: Keichelt, Reader, p, 114 ; W. von Baudissin, in 
PRE ii, 142*3 ; Moulton, EZ pp. 250-2 ; Pettazzoni, ReMgione, 

105, 100. 

s See especially L. Ginzberg, in JE ii, 217-20. 

^ Scheftelowitz, Judentum, p. 61, and the references there giveor 

» RZ p. 130. 
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counterpart of the Vedic Manyu, ‘ Wrath, a personification sug- 
gested chiefly by the fierce anger of India Darmesteter® .re- 
garded him as a storm-demon. On the other hand, his opposi- 
tion to the light-deities SraoSa and Mi^ra, as well as to the fire- 
god A §a, his nightly visit to earth, and his association with those* 
who have drunk too deeply of aught save Haoma may impljr 
that originall}" he was a divinity of nocturnal revelry, possibly 
of sacrifices made by night to Mi^ra under Haoma ’s inspiration.^ 
The name Aesma may itself have been the final member of a 
eultie epithet anciently applied to Haoma just as apdntaman]/u-^ 
(‘ possessing Man3ni when drunk ’) is used of Soma in RV 
Ixxxix, 5, especially as injudicious indulgence might lead to- 
anger and other disorders which Aesma was believed to cause. 

Section B, 

A?.i Dahaka. 

Azi Dahaka {‘ ? Serpent ’), though discussed by several 

scholars, 4 remains one of the most obscure beings in the Iranian 
pandemonium. He has three heads, three mouths, six eyes, and 
a thousand faculties ; and he is by far the mightiest Dm j created 
by A'^ra Mainyu to destroy the world of ASa (Ys. ix, 8 ; Yt. v, 
34 ; xiv, 40 ; xv, 24). He had two wives, Sa^havak and Arena- 
vak (Yt. V, 34 ; xv, 24), Yima’s sisters, whom he stole and re- 
tained until 0raetaona set them free (Pahlavi VYt., fragment 
tr. E. W. West, in OirP ii, 86 ; SN pp. 35 : 5-7 ; 53 : 4 sqq.).^ 
In vain he offered sacrifice at Bawri (Babylon) to ‘ Aredvi ’ 
that he might depopulate the world (Yt. v, 29-31), as he did at 
Kvirinta (Karind)* to Vayu (Yt. xv, 19-21); but 0ra§taona, 
after offerings to these same deities, overcame hijn at his own 
birthplace in Varana (Ys. ix, 8 ; Yt. v, 33-5 ; xiv, 40 ; xv, 23-5 ; 
xix, 36-7, 92 ; Vd. i, 17). Together with Aka Manah, ASIma, 
and Sp[tyura he was an envoy of A'Jjra Mainyu, and the bitter 
foe of Atar (Yt. xix, 46-50). 


1 IVIacdonell Mytholofjy^ p. Il9;cf. Keith, Religion, p. 210. 

2 Ormacd, ))p. 128, 220. 

Cf. Moultun, EZ pp.72, 129; Bartholoniae, Gatha's, p. 

4 Winclischmaim, StneUfn, pp. 29-31, 33-43; Spiegel, Periode, pp 
2.57-71 ; Jackson, Zorcantriunism, pp. 101-2. 

ft See also Dannesteter, Etude», ii, 213-6 ; Justi, Naineyihuch, pp, 89; 
293. 

Bartholomae, AirWb. col. 476. Reichelt, Reader, p. 103, thh^ks 
that the localisation at Babylon chows Babylonian influence oti the 
myth. 
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Ill the Pahlavi texts Azdahak, or Bevarasp (‘ Possessing Ten 
Thousand Horses is captured by Farldun and confined in 
Damavand, where he will be slain by Sam (Bd. xxix, 8-9; BYt. 
iii, 55-61 ; cf. also Bd. xii, 31 ; DB xxxvi, 3 ; xxxvii, 97 ; Ixv, 
•5 ; MX xxvii, 38-9 ; Dk. VII, i, 32 ; x, 10 ; IX, xxi, 1-21 ; SIS 
XX, 18), a legend which finds counterparts* in the Caucasian 
story of Aniran as well as in the binding of the Norse Loki/*^ 
And which, if the present writer is not mistaken, underlies at 
least part of the plot of the Prometheus Vinctus, 

Yim’s X'^aranah saved the Frobak Fire from Azdahak (Bd. 
xvii, 5), but the demon aided Spitur to saw Yiin asunder (ib. 
xxxi„ 5). He was associated with Babylon _jDk. VII, iv, 72), 
and besought favours *at the Sped river in Ataropatakan (Bd. 
XX, 23). He will not exist after the renovation of the world 
(DD xxxvii, 121) ; and if the sword of Fretun had cut him, he 
would have filled the earth with serpents, toads, and other noxi- 
ous creatures (Dk. IX, xxix, 10), just as when Indra slew Visva- 
riipa, birds came forth from each of the severed heads (Sata- 
patha Brahmana, I, vi, 333'^; MBh V, ix, 39-42). He com- 
mits countless horrible sins, swallows up one-third of the crea- 
tures of Auharmazd, smites water, fire, and vegetation (BYt, 
iii, 57), promotes witchcraft, tyranny, and ignorance (DD Ixxii, 
3), and practises incest with his mother during the life time and 
without the consent of his father (ib. Ixxviii, 2). As in later 
Perso- Arabic literature, he is an earthly king (Bd. xxiii, 2 ; 
BYt. ii, 62 ; iii, 34 ; MX viii, 29 ; xxvii, 34-5 ; Dk. VIII, xiii, 
8), reigning a thousand years (Bd. xxxi, 7 ; MX Ivii, 24-5), and 
boasting a long lineage (Bd. xxxi, 6). 

In the Manichaean fragments Azdahag is occasionally men- 
tioned, two being named in one ]mB8age and he appears as 
Biurasp Azdahak in Armenian literature, where he is identified 
with Astyages,'^ though ai-Biruni® identifies him with Arbaces. 
The word survives in Modern Persian as aHaha, ' dragon ’. 


1 Justi, Nanienbuch, pp. 60-1. 

‘•i W. Miller, Kavkazskiya predaniya o Velikanachu, Prikovannyehii 
ku Ooramu’, in TjurnalijCMinuiersiva Narodnago Prosvyeshchenii/a, CCXXV 
(1883), ii, 1()0-16, summarised as ‘ Proinethische Sagen im Kaiikasus 
in Ruasische Revue, xxiii (1883), 193-208; A. Olrik, Om Ragnarbk, ii 
(Copenhagen, 1914), 3-140 (for the Iranian, Armenian, and Caucasian 
versions pp. 3-90 ; for Prometheus pp. 107-21 ; for Loki pp. 121-7). 

3 Muller, Handachrijten-Resie, pp. 19, 37 ; Le Coq, Manichaica, iii, 30. 

4 Eusebius, Chronic^n, ed. J. B. Aueher, Venice, 1818, i, 101, 102; 
ii, 190, 196; Hilbschmann, Gramnmtifc, i, ,32-3; Justi. Namenhmh, 
pp. 4748. 

5 Chronology of Ariclent Nations, iv, E. Sacliau, London, 1879, p. 100 
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Thf turrn ati- means ‘ serpent but the connotation of the- 
epithet daMka- is obscure. It is s/iarcely Avestan, for in tiiat 
case it should have the form *davhdka-. As it stands it is 
clearly a foreign word derived from a noun *dahd-^ and is pro- 
bably connected w ith dahaka-, the designation of a class of de- 
monic beings in Ys. xi, 6. From the association of Dahaka with 
Babylon and Karind (the latter in the ancient Kassite region ^ 
now Kurdistan) it is possible that the name, if of Indo-European 
origin, 2 was borrowed from Old Persian or some other non- 
Avestan Iranian dialect, and that it is cognate with Sanskrit 
d(i^-, ‘ to siitfer want, waste away, languish \ Sanskrit ddsd-y. 

‘ foe, demon, iiifidel and Modern Persian dah, ‘ annoyance, 
trouble, imprecations ',3 so that Azi Dahaka would mean ‘ In- 
jurious Serpent ’ or the like. 

It is equally possible, however, that the term may be cognate- 

with the Avestan Da^ha- (Yt. xiii, 144), the Dahae, Aaot, 
of classical authors, a Turanian (i.e. nomadic Iranian)^ 
people living east of the Caspian and just north of Hyrcania^ 
theur land perhaps being called ♦Daha (‘ Country cf. AvestaiA 
dahyu’, ‘ country Modern Persian dih, ‘ village Sanskrit 
dilscU, slave, servant ’)^. 


I (!f. Briignianii, driindrlss, IJ, i, 498-501. 

- In the Islrttiiic period it was arabicised as Dahhak (‘ Scoffer'), being: 
connected l>y po))iilar etymology with Arabic dahika^ ‘ to laugh '. 

•• F. Steingass, Pn’sian-English Dictionary ^ London, n. d., p. 547 
t<>r the phonology cf. Hubschmann, Studien^ p. 214. An Old Persian* 
might also be connected with Sanskrit jas-y ‘to fail’, Avestan 
znh', ‘ to abandon ’ (cf. further, Boisacq, Dictionnaire y p. 856 ; Feisty 
W ortcrhiu'h, pp. 292-3 ; Berneker, Wortcrbtichy i. 295). For ddsd- see- 
t^specially Macdonell-Keith, Indexy i, 356-8. 

4 Cf. Bartholomae, AhWh. col. 656; Marqnart, Rrankahry pp. 156-7,. 
S. Feist, KultuTy Ambfcitutig und Herkvnjt der Indogermaneriy Berlin,. 
1913, pp. 405-6, 425, 471. 

5 Cf. H. 7AmmeVy AUindisclkcs Lebeyiy Berlin, 1879, p. 110; Geiger;. 
OK pp. 200-2 ; Hillebrandt, Mythologie, ii, 268-77 ; Macdonell-Keitlfc 
Indexy i, 356-8; Keith y Religion, p. 234; Horn, Etymologic y no. 6S8 ? 
Hubschmann, ♦Sfwdicw, pp. 64-5; W. Tomaschek, in FW iv, 1945-6*^ 
Dahae also lived north of Yezd in the time of Cyrus (J. von Pr4i^6l(v 
neachkhte der ^Jeder und Peraer, Gotha, 1906-10, i, 201). Sanskrit 

‘ foe, demon, infidel’, and ddad-, * slave, serv^ant are perhaps^ 
homonyms. 
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Darmseteteri and Carnoy^ interpret Azi Dahaka as a storm- 
demon. In this connexion it should be noted that in the Rig Veda 
xcix, 9) the three-headed, six-eyed Dasa is slain by Trita or 
by Indra ; and that this Dasa is either Visvarupa (‘ All-Form' ),. 
the son of Tvastr (Satapatha Brahmana I, vi, 3^ ; cf. RV IT, 
xi, 19 ; X, viii, 8), or is identified with Vrtra (Sayana on RV 
X, xcix, 9), the Mahabharata (V, ix, 3, 48 ; XII, cccxliii, 28, 41) 
declaring that both Visvarupa and Vrtra are sons of Tvastr or 
that Vrtra rises from the body of the slain Visvarupa^, In any 
^vent the parallelism between Azi Dahaka and Dasa is remark- 
.ably close. 

Qn the whole, the present writer inclines to believe that 
Dahaka means ‘ Dahian, relating to the Dahae If this be so, 
there may be a kernel of fact in the Pahlavi and Persian tradition 
that Azi Dahaka was an earthly and human tyrant, a foreigner 
who endeavoured to invade Iran. 4 He seems to have been the 
personification of the Dahae, who may have made at least three 
forays (whence his epithet ‘ triple-headed ’), the first with some 
success, since Yima’s sisters were carried off as important cap- 
tives ; the second defeated by adherents of the fire-cult (the 
repulse by Atar) ; and the third definitely stopped at a river, 
probably the Atrak (the final overthrow by ©raetaona).® It is 
also noteworthy that the ultimate victory was won in or near 
Varana (Yt. v, 33; xv, 23; Vd. i, 17), which seems best identi- 
fied with the modern Mazandaran or, still more probably, with 
-Oilan,® and which would then be just south of the territory of 
the Dahae. The ascription of demoniacal powers to a hated 
neighbour is by no means an unnatural turn of thought and 
is paralleled by the Saraogitian designation of the devil as a 
Herman."^ 

On another Azi, described as ‘ horned, horse-devouring, man- 
devouring, venomous, yellow, poison-spitting, horrible over 
whom ‘ yellow poison flowed a cubit deep Karasaspa, evi- 
dently ignorant that it was a sentient being, sought to cook his 


1 Ormazd, pp. 69, 102-7, 127, 217, 224, 228 ; id. ZA i, 80, note 20. 

2 Mythology t pp. 265-6. 

3 Cf. Macdonell,-M 2 /«^o?o^y, p, 160; Keith, Religion, p. 235. 

4 Cf. especially the account given by Firdausi {SN pp. 28 sqq.). 

6 For ©raStaona as a water-god see above, pp. 161-2. 

Cf. Xj. H. Gray, in ERE viii, 507, and the view's there summarised 
Ptolemy (VI, ii, 8) mentions a Ovapv% in the interior of Media and 
(VI, xi, 6) the Ovszpvot as a Bactrian people, 

7 C. Jurkschat, Litauiscfie Mdrchen und Erzdhlungen, HeidelWc 
1898, p. 51. 
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midday meal. Feeling the fire, the serpent started violently 
End severely frightened the hero, though he finally slew it *(¥«. 
ix, 11 ; Yt. xix, 40 ; cf. Aog, 78 ; Dk. VII, i, 32 ; IX, xv, 2 ; 
MX xxvii, 50 ; SD ix, 5 ; Pahlavi Rivayat, tr. E. W West, in 
JSBE xviii, 374). Haoma’s aid was invoked against it (Ys. ix, 
30), and it was notorious for highway robbery, witchcraft, and 
violence (Dk. VII, ii, 4 ; VIII, xxxv, 13 ; IX, ‘x, 3). Jt is very 
possible that this serpent reappears as the Azi ViBpa of Nir. 
48 (cf. the Syriac loan-word vdsap), which, under a North 
Iranian form ^vesapa- from ^veUapa , was borrowed by the 
Armenians as Visap, ‘Dragon’, of whom many tales are told.i 

The Sah-Namah^ localises the place where this monster was 
killed at the river KaSaf (the modern Kasaf or Ma§had Rud), 
and it may be suggested that the legend had its origin in the 
configuration of some of the hills which border the stream and 
which were supposed to be the petrified dragon. 3 The tradi- 
tion, which at first glance would appear to be a version of the 
^ Island-Fish ’ cycle,*^ seems from the scanty data at disposal to 
be distinctly inland in source. 

Section 

Druj. 

The title of Druj (‘ Lie ’) is given to demons in general (Yt. 
ii, 11 ; cf. Ys. Ixi, 5 ; Yt. i, 28 ; xiii, 71) and is also applied to 
Azi Dahaka (Ys. ix, 8 ; Yt. v, 34), Nasu (Vd. vii, 1-3 ; viii, 41 
sqq.), and perhaps to Buti (Vd. xix, 1-3) and A'J^ra Mainyu (Vd. xix, 
12). In the Ga&as the Druj is the special foe of Asa (Ys. xxx, 8 ; 
xxxi, 1 ; xxxii, 12 ; xliv, 14 ; xlviii, 1 ; cf. xliv, 13), but is over- 
come by the increase of X§a6ra (Ys. xxxi, 4 ; cf. Vd. xx, 8). 
The demon seeks to destroy all goodness (Ys. xxx, 10 ; xlix, 3), 


1 E. Benveniste, ‘L’Origine du visap arm4nien\ in REA viii (1927), 
7-9; cf. Hiibschmann, Qratmnatik, i, 247. For the Armenian ViSap see 
M. Aiianikian, in FRE i, 7 99-800, and Mythology^ pp. 76-82 j Al)eghiaii, 
Volkeglauhe, pp. 78-83. 

2 pp. 194 : 18-196 : 12 ; cf. the legend of the two dragons (one at Tu«) 
killed by Sam (ib. p. 1668 : 4-12). 

3 Cf. Geiger, OK pp. 118*20; for petrifaction in folk -tales see »T. A. 
MacCulloch, The Childhood of Fiction, London, 1905, p. 166, note 2. 

* Cf. J. Runeberg, ‘ Le Conte de Flle-poisson in Mdmoires dc la 
soci^t^ nSo-philologiqm it Helsingfors, iii (1902), 346-94 ; Cornelia C. Coulter^ 
‘ Tlie “ Great Fish ” in Ancient Story ' ; in Transactions of the American 
Philological Association, Ivii ( 1926 ), 32-60. 
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has a special community (xxxiii, 4 ; xlvi, 6 ; liii, 6) as well as a 
special creation (li, 10), and is associated with Pairimati (xxxii, 3)> 
while the ‘ house of the Druj ’ is a synonym for hell (xlvi, 11 ; 
xlix, 11 ; li, 14). 

In the Younger Avesta the Druj, who dwells in the north 
(Yt. hi, 17 ; Vd. viii, 21), seeks to destroy life (Ys. Ivii, 15) and 
the creation of Asa (Yt. hi, 17 ; xix, 12 ; Vd. viii, 21 ; xvhi, 65),. 
being an enemy both of Asa (Yt. x, 86) and of Zaradustra (Vd. 
xix, 46). The demon is, however, conquered by A§a (Yt. x, 
86 ; xix, 12, 95) ; by Sraosa (Ys. Ivii, 15), who holds a long col- 
loquy with the fiend (Vd. xviii, 30-59), whom the Pahlavi ver- 
sion here identifies with Uda, though others preferred identifica- 
tion with Xasm (Ae^ma) or Ahriman ; by Sponto-Jata, son of 
Vistaspa (VYt. 25) ; by MsM^ra Sponta (Yt. iv, 5) ; and by the 
8aosyant Astvat-srota (Yt. xih, 129 ; xix, 93). Kept at a dis- 
tance by HaMm-varoti (Yt. xi, 2) and by Sraosa (Yt. xi, 3), the 
Druj is weakened if wood is brought even once to the sacred 
fire or by a single spreading of the harsom (P 24) ; but were it 
not for the Fravasis, the demon would be victorious and would 
destroy the material world (Yt. xhi, 12). The kine of the piousf 
are driven away to the Druj’s abode, which has its exit at the 
' Neck of Arazura (Vd. iii, 7), but are restored by MiGra (Yt' 
x, 86|. A^ra Mainyu sides with this fiend (Yt. xiii, 13), with? 
whom he is apparently identified (Yt. xi, 14 ; cf. Vd. xix, 12) ; 
and the demon is not only found by him who offers corpse-de- 
filed water as a libation (Vd. vii, 78-9), but is impregnated by 
various sorts of wicked men (Vd. xviii, 31-2, 34-5, 40-1, 46-7). 
The fiend is once termed Draoga and is associated with Nasu 
(Vd. xix, 46). 

In the Pahlavi texts dru) is used in the sense of ‘ a demoness,, 
a. she-devil ; usually the personification of an evil habit, or be- 
setting sin and Drujaskan (cf . the Dru jas-kana- of Vd. xix,. 
41), the name of the lowest part of hell (DD xxxiii, 4), is once 
(Bd. xxxi, 6) said to be a son of Ahriman. The Pahlavi version 
of the Avesta occasionally identifies the Druj with Ahriman (Ys. 
xxK, 10) or with Indra (Ys. xlviii, 1). 

The demon has as exclusive Avestari epithets aka- (' evil ’),. 
a^aojah- (‘very strong’), ahum-mdrdnd- (‘life-destroying’),. 

A See below, pp- 200- ; and for Dmj in general see Dhalla, Theology,, 
l»p. 50-2, 69, 164-6, 262-4. 

* E. W. West and M. Haug, Glossary and Index of the • . . Ard<f- 
Viraf, Bombay, 1874, pp. 262-3. 
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idma'Qkaeni- crnsisting of darkness’), daeva- ('dcmcnic’) 
du8Ci()ra- (‘ possessing an evil appbarance ’ [or, ‘ seed ’]), an<i 
bizdVro-ciQra- (‘ possessing two-legged seed ’), 

In tho Old Persian inscriptions of Darius Drauga seems to 
figure as a maleficent being. Waxing mighty, Drauga causes 
rebellion (Bh. i, 34 ; iv, 34), so that the King exhorts his success 
sors to guard against the demon (Bh. iv, 37) and implores Aura- 
mazda for protection from Haina, Dusiyara, and Drauga (Dar,- 
Pers. d, 13-24).! The other versions, however, do not pemo- 
nify Drauga, the Babylonian text having par§dtu (‘ lies ’) in line 
14= Old Persian Bh. i, 34, while the Elamitic translation has the 
collective iiutkime totality of lies, falsehood ’)2 and an Aramaic 
fragment^ has (' liars ’) corresponding to Bh. iv, 37. 

In the Rig Veda Druh is used either of a single fiend (VI 
lix, 8 ; X, xlviii, 10) or of a class of demons (III, xxxi, 19 ; cf. 
VII, Ixi, 5) hostile to Indra (I, cxxxiii, 1) and conquered by him 
(I, exxi, 4 ; IV, xxiii, 7 ; cf. IV, xxviii, 2) or by Brahmanas Pati 
(II, xxiii, 17) or by Usas (VII, Ixxv, 1). Agni is once (I, cxxvii, 
3) called druhamiard- (‘ Druh-conquering ’), and 6usna 
(‘Drought ’) is termed Druh (VI, xx, 5).^ 

The Avestan druy and draoga’, like the Old Persian drauga- ^ 
appear in Pahlavi as drog and in Modern Persian as durdy^ 

' lie the group being cognate with Sanskrit druJi-, ‘ to hurt, 
seek to injure Old High German triogan, ‘ to deceive Old’ 
Icelandic draugr, Anglo-Saxon dredg, Old Saxon gi-drog, Old 
High German gi-trdg, Old Irish aurdrach, ‘ ghost, phantom 
The primary meaning of the Indo-European base *dhreughe- 
is ‘ deceive as is shown not merely by the Iranian and Teuto- 
nic cognates, but also by Latin ‘ deceit ’, Sanskrit dhridi-^ 

* leading astray dhurta-, ‘ fraudulent ’, etc., so that the Sans- 
krit^ connotation of druh- seems to be a special development of 

* deceive, deceive with injurious consequences, injure * (cf. such 
Sanskrit compounds as adruh-, ‘ not injuring, beneficent / 
antakadruh-, ‘ death-demon ’, garbkabhartrdruh-f ‘ destroying' 
embryo and husband purudruh-, ‘ much-injuring *, mitradruh*, 
"friend-injuring, treacherous’ [contrast, with another 
semantic evolution, Avestan miBro-drug-, ' deceiving Midra ’]). 

1 Cf. Tolman, p. 103. 

2 F. H. Weissbach, Die Keilinschriften der AchUmeniden, Leipzig*. 
1911, pp. 14-6. 

S Cowley, Papyri, pp, 253, 259. 

4 Cf. also Spiegel, Periode, pp. 216-7. 

5 See further Walde, Wdrterbuch, pp. 313-4. 

25 
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The Druj has beeh interpreted as ‘ au embodiment of the 
spirit of evil whose work Ahriman represents ' or as A^ra 
Main 3 ru himself.^ We have already seen that the male demons 
Azi Dahaka, A'jpra Mainyu, and even Indra are Brujes, whereas 
Buti (?), Nasu, and the Druj interrogated by SraoSa are female. 
The Rig Veda likewise knows both male and female Druhs (I, 
exxi, 4 ; IV, xxviii, 2 ; VI, xx, 5, as contrasted with I, cxxxiii, 

1 ; III, xxxi, 19 ; IV, xxiii, 7 ; X, Ixxiii, 2). The Old Persian re- 
cords, on the other hand, have only the masculine Drauga (cf, 
Avestan drtwga-, Sanskrit droghu-, ‘ injury '). The Druj is, 
as we have also observed, the special foe of Asa and of SraoSa, 
though the demon can scarcely be identified with their arch- 
enemies Indra and Aesma.^ 

It would seem that two chief Drujes must be distinguished ; 
one male (the Old Persian Drauga, the Draoga of Vd. xix, 46 : 
cf . also Yt. xi, 14), and the other female (Ys. li, 10 ; Ivii, 15 ; 
Yt. xiii, 129 ; xix, 95 ; Vd. xviii, 30-59). 

The male Drauga-Draoga-Druj is probably identical with 
A^ra Mainyu, as is implied by Yt. xi, 14 ; Vd. xix, 12 ; and the 
Pahlavi gloss on Ys. xxx, 10. The female Druj is apparently 
his counterpart, i.e., the chief goddess of the underworld and, 
by a development analogous to that of Ao^ra Mainyu,^ the chief 
she-devil. As a goddess of the nether realm, and so of darkness, 
she naturally seeks to destroy the bright creation of Asa-Atar, 
but is conquered by him and Sraosa, and is held in check by 
the Fravasis (the righteous dead). The underworld nature of 
both Drujes is shown by the term ‘ home of the Druj (es) " as a 
jsynonym for deepest hell (Drujo damdna-, Ys. xlvi, 11 ; xlix, 
11 ; Dru^aa^kand- , Vd. xix, 41 ; cf. Drujo vaesmdn- in Yt. x, 
86 [?], and Dru)ashdn in DD xxxiii, 4). The^ female Druj 
would accordingly appear to be the antithesis of Armaiti and to 
find analogues in the Lettish Kapu Mate (‘ Mother of Graves ’) 
End Velu Mate (‘ Mother of the Dead ’) the Gaulish Aeracura, 
consort of Dis Pater®; the Roman Acca Larentina, Carna, and 


1 Jackson, Zoroastrianiam p. 99. 

2 Cf. Moulton, EZ pp. 49, 136 ; id. Treasure^ p. 69. 

3 See above, pp. 181-2, 185-7. 

' ^ See above, pp. 177-80. 

^ Usener, Qbtttrnarmny pp. 107, 108 ; K. Miihlenbach. LettishrdmUGhis 
Wbrt&rhmh, ed. J. Endzelin, Riga, 1923 sqq., ii, 687, 588. 

^ MacCalloch, Udigiont pp, 37, 44. 
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Xaverna the Norse Hel and — in certain aspects — the 

<!rreek Persephone.^ 

In view of the Old Irish mirdrach. Old Icelandic draugr^ Anglo- 
Saxon dredg. Old Saxon gi-drog^ Old High German gi4rdg, ‘ phan- 
tom’, it is possible that druy may have meant not merely ^ de- 
ceiver but also ‘ phantom, ghost %so that the Drujes as a class 
were primarily the spirits of the malignant dead, opposed by the 
Fravasis, the souls of the benignant departed. 

Throughout the Avesta drdgvant-, drvani- means ‘ adherent 
of the Druj, wicked, fiendish just as its antithesis aaamn- 
signifies ‘ adherept of Asa, righteous, holy ’,4 an opposition 
which re-appears in the hostility between the Druj and ASa. 
If, however, the Drnj was the consort of the underworld-god 
A'J^ra Mainyu and the goddess of the nether realm and of dark- 
ness, drdgvant- may earlier have meant ‘ adherent of the under- 
world-deities ’ (applying thus both to the female Drvij and to 
Drauga-Draoga-Druj-A'?9ra Mainyu), particularly as devoted 
to nocturnal worship,® in opposition to aaavan-^ the votary of 
the bright fire-cult of Asa-Atar.® 

flection D. 

Pairika. 

The Pairika (‘ She Who Surroundeth ’ [?]) is usually described 
as a mere earthly witch (Yt. x, 26 ; xiii, 104) associated with the 
ydtu- (‘ sorcerer Ys. ix, 18 ; Yt. i, 6, 10 ; iii, 5 ; iv, 3 ; v, 26 ; 
vi, 4 ; viii, 12, 44 ; x, 34 ; xi, 6 ; xiii, 135 ; xv, 12 ; xix, 26, 28-9 ; 
Sir, ii, 13 ; Vd. viii, 80 ; xx, 10, 12). She can assume the form of 
a shooting star and is then conquered by TiStrya (Yt, viii, 8). 
The term Pairika is applied to Duzyairya (Yt. viii, 51, 53-5), 
Mus (Ys. xvi, 8; Ixviii, 8), and Xna/Gaiti (Vd. i, 9; xix, 5), The 
Sanskrit version of the Avesta usually renders the term by 
mahdrdkaaal’ (‘ great demoness ’ ; Ys, ix, 8 ; Yt. i, 6, 10 ; 
vi, 4). 

1 Wissowa, Religion, pp. 233-4, 236 ; W. H. Roecher, in Roscher, i, 

4-6 ; Wissowa, ib, i, 854-5 ; ii, 1917-8, and in PW i, i31-4 ; E. Auat, 

ib. iii, 1697-8 ; Latte-Fiesel, ib. xii, 998-9. 

2 P. D. Chantepie de la Sanssaye, The Religion of the Teutons, Boston, 

1902, pp. 280-1 ; E. H. Meyer, Oermaniseke Myihologie, Berlin, 

1891, p. 172. 

3 Gruppe, Myihologie, p. 865, note 1. 

4 For Avestan references see Bartholomae, AirWb. <ioll. 774-7 and 

246-53 respectively. 

s Cf. Moulton, EZ pp. 58, 72, 129-30* ® See above, pp. 43-4. 
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The word appears in Pahlavi as parik, ^ witch and in Modem 
Persian as pari, ‘ fairy ’ ; in Armenian the borrowed term 
parik is used to denote a fabulous being dwelling in ruined 
cities,^ and Hosang numbered Paris in his army together with 
leopards, lions, wolves, tigers, and birds ( SN p. 17 : 2-3 ). 
Paris, men, and devs became slaves of Kay KaTis (ib. p. 408 : 12). 
While Bezan was sleeping under a cypress during a ‘ Turanian^ 
festival, a Pari flew with him in her arms until she reached 
the escort of Manezah, daughter of Afrasiyab ; invoking Ahri- 
man, she descended to earth, laid Bezan in the litter of the 
princess, pronounced over her a charm which caused her to 
become enamoured of him, and then bore him, still sleeping, to 
the palace of Afrasiyab (ib. p. 1083 : 2-15). 

The word seems to have had no especially sinister connota- 
tion, for an eminent Parsi theologian was named Parik (Pahlavi 
version of Vd. viii, 31, 35 ; xiii, 48 ; Nir. pp. 39^>. 15, 178®. 8), 
Parizada (‘Pari’s Daughter’) is the heroine of a late tale in the 
Arabian Nights,^ and Persian literature abounds in such compli- 
mentary descriptives as parirux (‘ possessing a cheek like • 
Pari’s ’), parlcihra, and parlruy possessing a face like^ 
Pari’s ’), though one also finds parlddr (' magician ’ [lit. ‘ Pari- 
holder’]), parlrafi ^udan (‘to be convulsed from evil dreams^ 
[ht. ‘ gone to the Pari ’ ; cf. Yt. xiii, 104]), and 2 )arlgirifta (‘ sooth- 
sayer ’ [lit. ‘ Pari-seized ’]). 

The Pairika seems to have been a being of the general nature 
of the Indian Raksasi, evil on the whole, yet capable of assum- 
ing a beautiful form. Like the Pairika as a shooting star, the 
Raksas was embodied in a faUing meteor (Kausika Sutra cxxvi,. 
9) ; and as the Pairika was associated with the ydtu, the Raksas 
occasionally appears in company with the ydtudhana (RV I, 
XXXV, 10; VII, civ, 16; X, Ixxxvii, 9, 25). ^ Geiger, however, 
explains^ the Pairikas as originally women of foreign tribes who 
seduced pious Mazdayasnians from the way of virtue. 


1 Hubschiuaiin, Qrammatik, i, 228 ; Eznik, tr. Schmid, pp. 78, 79 ; 
a being of this sort is probably meant in the story of the King’s 
son and the ogress in the Arabian Nights {dlxxxi-dixxxu ;tr. Payne,. 
V, 273-4). 

2 Tr. Barton, iv, 502 sqq. 

3 Of. Macdonell, Mythology, VV‘ 102-4; Keith, Religion, 237-8 
E. W. Hopkins, Epic Mythology, Strasbourg, 1915, pp. 38-44. 

4 OK pp. 81-2, 112-3. Darmesteter, Ormazd, pp. 173-7, considered 
her a demoific nymph who robs men and gods of the celestial waters. 
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Tlie et ymolog;y* of the word is uncertain, ^ but it may be sug- 
gested that pahlkd-^ as the word ihdst be read by the evidence 
of its Pahla\i and Modern Persian equivalents, is parallel in 
formation with Sanskrit dnlka-, ‘ face ’ : Greek cvt, * in ’ 
(cf. Avestan a^nika - : Sanskrit diilka- : : written Avestan 
paprika- : *pankd-) ; Sanskrit ahJiika-, ‘ meeting ’ : ahM, 
* toward ’ ; prdilka^, ' surface, aspect ’ : prdti, * against, to- 
w^ard ’ (cf. also Sanskrit aplcid-. ‘ secret, hidden : dph ‘ 
near ’ ; mca-, ‘ low ’ : nt, ' down,’ Old Church Slavic 
^ prone ’) Greek TripL^. ‘ round about ’ : crept, ‘ around ’ ; 
Latin antlquos, ‘ encient ’ : ante, ' before ’ : posticus^ ' posterior ’ : 
post, ‘after The Pairika would then be originally Hhe sur- 
rounding one, enchantress the development of meaning being 
similar to that of Sanskrit abJiicdra-^ enchantment, bewitch- 
ment,’ from abhi-car-, ‘ to go around Giintert, on the other 
haiid,"^ regards the Pairikas as demonesses of fulness opposed 
to Parendi,^ and as originally female genii of fertility, and 
adds : “ Since, as fertility -goddesses, they were naturally 

incarnations of sensuality and were, accordingly, gifted with 
<all the seductive eharnis of the feminine body, one can under- 
stand how, in Zara^ustra’s religion, their sexual character 
makes them appear as servants of the devil who tempts to 
lust, and can equally comprehend their modern r6h of gentle, 
eharm-deeked maidens of the Paradise which is described in 
euch glowing colours He connects pairikd- with the Indo- 
European base ‘to fill Latin ‘full’, etc.,® and 

also thinks that it may be cognate, in view of the Indo- 
Iranian confusion of I and r, with the Roman Parcae (‘Fates’), 
who were originally birth-goddesses,^ Latin pario, * to bring 
forth, bear ’, etc. ^ Thurneysen® connects pairika^ with Old 
Irish airech, ‘ concubine ’ ; Walde-Pokorny,^^ with Greek 

1 Cf. Bartholomae, ZIW pp. 189-90 ; O. Wiedemann, in BB xxvii 

v<1907), 26. 

2 See Brugmann, II, i, 480-2 (for *peri ib., TI, ii, 866-8 ; DelbrUck, 
JSyntax, i, 700-11 ; for pairi in Iranian Bartholomae, AirWh. coll. 860-2); 
A. Thumb, Handliich dee Sanskrit, Heidelberg, 1906, pp. 219-20, 

3 Cf. Walde, W orterbicch, pp. 48, 604. 

4 KZ xlv (1913),201-2, and Beimwortbildungen,p, 209, note, 

6 See above, pp. 155-6. 

6 For further cognates of this base see Walde -Pokomy, Wdrterbuch, 
ii, 63-5. 

7 Wissowa, Religion, p. 264. 

^ Ci*Wa,]de, Wdrterbuch,pp. 561, 662 ; Muller, Wbrterbnch, p, 321 
Walde-Pokomy, Wdrterhuch, ii, 41-2. 

0 JFxlii (1924), 143. 

10 Worterbuch, ii, 7 ; for the Greek word see also Boisacq* DicHonnttir^ 
•pp. 743-4. 
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ttxWxkU, ‘concubine’, irdkkx^, ‘youth, maiden’, nxkkd^, ^ 
conventional epithet of the goddess Athene. No definite 
conclusion as yet seems possible. 


CHAPTER HI. 

THE MINOR FIENDS. 

The following demons are merely mentioned with no hint as 
to their functions, while even their names are of unknown 
meaning : BuSi, Bui^iza, Mui$i (Vd. xi, 9, 12). Buji, ra§i, 
Hasi,* Saenya, Ustra Vairya, and Urusta (Yt. iv, 2, 3). Allu- 
sion is similarly made to classes of fiends (or perhaps only of 
wicked human beings) : Ayahya and Kaxuzi (Vd. xii, 17), glos- 
sed in the Pahlavi version by andv^an (‘ uncultivated, uninha- 
bited ’) and gadman kastdr (‘ fortune-destroying ') ; Kaeta (Yt. 
viii, 5), seemingly reformed from evil ways and Dahaka, 
Muraka, and Varsna (Ys. xi, 6), the antitheses of the Ahurian 
priests, warriors, and agriculturists, explained in the Pahlavi 
version as ‘ destroyers, injurers, and busy bodies ’ ; ^ and the 
Kax^roSas of both sexes (Ys. Ixi, 2 ; Ixxii, 2 ; cf. Yt. iii, 9, 12, 
16), perhaps mere human sorcerers and witches.'^ 

The minor fiends concerning whom some details are given 
are, in alphabetical sequence, as follows. 

J. aIpaS. 

Aiyas (‘ Evil Eye ) is * the malignant-eyed fiend who smites 
mankind with (his) eye ’ (Bd. xxviii, 33), his name being derived 
from the Avestan ayamy- (‘ evil eye ’ ; Vd. xx, 3, 7).® 

2. AKATAS. 

The demon Akatas (‘ Creator of Evil ’) is twice mentioned in 
the Avesta as associated with Aesma (Vd. x, 13 ; xix, 43), his 
function being ‘ to make the creatures averse from proper things 
(Bd. xxviii, 20 ; cf. Dk. IX, ix, 1). 

I Glossed in the Persian version as ‘ trouble and affliction, the demoik. 
of rage*, and as ‘anger* {xaam) respectively (Bartholomae, AirWb. 
coll. 617, 1799). 

’ 2 Cf, Bartholomae, AirWh. col, 428. 

s ib. coU. 704, 1189, 1380. 

* Cf. the Armenian loan-word kaxard * wizard * (Bartholomae, 
AirWb. col. 402; Holder, SprmhsdmtZy \ 

s Bartholomae AirWb. col. 98; E. W. West, in SBE v. 111, note 4; 
cf. L. J. Frachtenberg, in Dastur Hoshang Memorial. Volume, Bombay,. 
1918, pp, 419-24 ; for the entire subject see F. T. Elworthy, The Evil Eye,. 
London, 1895, and his summary in ERE v, 608-15. 
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3. Al^ASTAPANlH. 

The fiend Anastapanih (‘ Instability named (AD 1, 4) in 
company with NasruSt and Asgahanih as a DruJ hindering 
the devotions of the righteous at daybreak, is overcome by 
reciting the Xursed Nyai§ (Ny. i). 

4. ANAX^TI. 

The demoness Anaxsid (‘ Dissention ’) is once mentioned (Ys, 
lx, 5) as conquered by AxSti. She finds analogues in the Greek 
Erisi and the Lithuanian strife-goddess Zallus.^ 

5. AOSA. 

The fiend Aosa (‘ Destruction ' [?]) is said (Vd. xvii, 1-2) to 
be honoured by peimitting hair-cembings or nail-parings to fall 
into hollows in the ground. The Pahlavi gloss, misinterpreting 
the name, renders it by gCbisno (' speech ). In reality it seems 
to be cognate with Sanskrit cm-. ‘ buinii g Pahlavi and 
Modern Persian ‘destruction, ruin, perdition, death ’ and 
its bearer appears to have Iten Ihe deity presiding over 
combings of hair and clippings of nails, whose importance in 
religion is wide-spread. 

6. APAOSA. 

In the form of a hideous, mangy black horse thedemonApaoga 
(‘ Parching Away ’) fights TiStrya for three days near Lake 
Vouru-kasa, his temporary victory endangering waters, plants^ 
and Daena, his defeat saving them (Yt. viii, 21-9; cf. Bd. vii, 
8-10 ; Z8 vi, 9-11 ; DD xciii, 11, 13). He is also conquered 
by TiStrya, Vata, and X^aranah (YT. xviii, 2, 6). In the Pahlavi 
texts Apacs is aided by Aspen jargak in the battle waged 
against tire rain sent by Ti§tar (Bd. vii, 12 : xxviii, 39 ; ZS ix, 
13 ; Dk. Ill, cxii, 5). The name is etymologically connected 
with Greek d(pfvw, ‘ to singe eff, and the demon seems to 
be the one who presides over the scorching heat of summer.® 


A Gruppe, Mythclogie, p. 1083 ; W. Deecke, in Roacher, i, 1337-9; 
Waser in PW vi, 463-6. 

2 Usener, Gottemamen, p. 104. 

3 Bartholomae, AirWb. col. 43. 

4 Cf. E. E. Sikes and L. H. Gray, ‘ Hair and Nails in EBB vi, 
474-7. Reichelt, Reader, p. 163, regards him as the demon of death by 
fire. 

5 Bartholomae, AirWh. col. 72. 

6 Bartholomae, AirWh. col. 72 ; cf. Reichelt, Reader, p. 120. J. 
Wackernagel, in Aujaiitze zur KuUnr- und Sprachgeachichte. .Ernst Kvkn,, 
gewidmei, Breslau, 1916, pp. 158-9, reconstructs the name ae * Aj^ (a^) 
vurt - ( ‘ Water-Restrainer ’). 
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7. ARAITI. 

Araiti ( Avarice ’) is once mentioned (Ys. lx, 5) as conquered 
hy Raiti, who may be identical with Rata, the deity of boun- 
teousness. l The demon is the Iranian analogue of the Vedic 
Aratis (RV II, xxxviii, 9 ; III, xviii, 1 ; xxiv, 1 ; IV, xxvi, 7 ; 
xxvii, 2 ; V, ii, 6 ; VII, i, 7 ; VIII, ix, 1 ; lx, 4 ; IX, xcvii, 10 ; 
AV I, xviii, 1 ; XII, ii, 45 ; XIV, ii, 19), and especially of the 
Arati to whom AV V, vii, is addressed. ^ 

8. ARASK. 

The demon Arask,(‘ Envy ’) is described (Bd. xxviii, 14) a® 
^the spiteful fiend of the evil eye ’ and is associated with Mitoxt 
and AeSm (ib. §16). He sought to teach mankind Zarvanism 
and to corrupt Zoroaster’s orthodoxy, being ‘ the most deceitful 
of demons ’ (Dk. IX, xxx, 4-5 ; xxxi, 6-10). His name occurs 
as a common noun, arasha-^ in Ys. ix, 5,^ and he finds an 
analogue in the Greek Phthonos.^ 

9. ARAST. 

The fiend Arast (' Untruth ’) is once mentioned (Bd. xxviii, 
32) as ‘ he who speaks falsehood 

[10. ARHZURA. 

From this demon, whose name is quite uncertain in meaning, 
a mountain received the appellation of ‘ Head (or, ‘ Neck ’) of 
Arazura * (Vd. iii, 7 ; xix, 44, 45), ‘ a summit at the gate of hell 
where they always hold tlie concourse of the demons ’ (Bd. xii, 
8 ; cf. SIS xiii, 19 ; DD xxxiii, 5).^ The fiend was slain by 
Gayomart (MX xxvii, 14), whence Darmesteter® identifies 
him with al-Biruni’s Xrura, a son of Ahriman who met this same 
fate^. His name may possibly be connected with Avestan 
ardza-y ‘ battle ’, or (much more plausibly) with drdza- 
‘ straight'* (i.e. precipitous). In any case his mountain finds a 
parallel in the German Brocken and is probably to be identified 

1 See above, p. 168. 

2 Cf. Macdonell, Mythology, i^. IM; Keith, Religion, pp. 211, 239. 

3 For the etymology see Bartholomae, AirWb. coll. 187, 206; GOnterfc; 
Reimtvortbijdungen, p. 83. 

4 Cf. Gruppe, Mythojpgi^f pp* 1068, note 1 ; 1074, note 4 ; O. HOfer, 
in Roscher, lii, 2473-5. 

5 Cf. Windisohmann, Studien, pp. 5-6. 

^ ZA i, 334, note 31 ; ii, 35, note 11. 

Chromlogy of Ancient Nations, tr. E. Sachau, London, 1879, p. 108» 
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"With Damavand, whe^ Azi Dahaka lies bound (Bd. xii, 31 ; 
xxix, 9).' As a volcano-god ArezQla finds a divine antithesis 
in Usidarona and other holy hills. ^ 

11. ASGAHANIH. 

The fiend Asgahanlh {' SJothfnlness ’). mentioned (AD 1, 3) 
in company with Nasrfist and Anastapanih as a Druj 
hindering the devotions^of the righteous at day- break, is 
overcome by reciting the Atas Nyai§ (Ny. v). 

12. ASRUSTI. 

The demoness Asrusti (‘ Disobedience ’) is mentioned only 
twice in the A*vesta, once in a Ga^ic passage (Ys. xxxiii, 4) 
which speaks of her together with Aka Manah, and again in Ys. 
lx, 5, where she is oonquered by Sraosa. 

13. ASTO-VUStU. 

Protection from Asto-vi^atu (‘ Body -Dissolution ') and 
Aesma is besought from Sraosa (Ys. Ivii, 25) or from Mi^ra (Yt. 
X, 93) ; and Asto-\idatu, together with Vaya, destroys life (Vd. 
V, 8-9), this being, indeed, the reason for his creation, so 
that none can escape him (Aog. 57-73 ; cf. Bd. xxviii, 3,5 ; Dk. 
IX, xii, 17 ; xvi, 1-2). Ahriman sent him to cast the fatal 
noose on Gayomart (Bd. iii, 21-2 ; ZS iv, 4 ; cf. DD xxxvii, 
108 ; Dk. Ill, ccclix, 3 ; PVM 141), and he is associated with 
many other fiends (DD xxxvii, 44, 51-2 ; cf. 106). He is the 
chief of the Mazainyan demons (DD xxxvii, 81) and is identi- 
fied with Vai the Bad (Bd. xviii, 35 ; Gd. Bd. pp. 47 : 15-48 : 1 
but cf. also Vd. V, 8-9 ; DD xxxvii, 52). He is one of the evil 
assessors at the judgement of the soul (MX ii, 115, 117, 153) 
and separates life from the body (Dk. V, xix, 1). 

Ast5-vi5atu seems to be the deity of the death agony, his 
noose finding an Indian analogue in the noose of Yama as a 
death-god (MBh. III,ccxcvi, 9, 13, 17-9, 55), though he is more 
closely parallel with the Greek Thanatos, the Roman Mors, 


1 Geiger, OK pp. 130-1 ; Justi, Geographies ii, 3; and especially 

J. Modi, ‘ Mount Arezura of the Avesta, a Volcanic Mountain*, in Spiegel 
Memorial Volume, Bombay, 1908, pp. 188-96. Jackson, PPP p. 124» 
suggests identification with Mount Zindan. Cf. above, p. 188 

2 See above, pp. 165-6 

3 Tr. E. Bloohot, in BHR xxxii (1895), 111. 


26 
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Morta, the Lithuanian Giltinie,^ and especially the later Vedio 
Mrtyu (AV IV, viii, 1 ; xxxv, 1-6 ; V, xxiv, 13 ; xxviii, 8 ; xxx,^ 
12 ; VI, cxxxiii, 3 ; VII, Ixx, 1 ; VIII, i, 17-9, 21 ; x, 23 ; IX, x, 
24 ; XII, ii, 21, 23, 29-30 ; iii, 55-60 ; v, 55 ; XVII, i, 29-30 ; 
XVIIL ii, 27 ; XIX, ix, 10 ; xx, 1). 

14. AZI. 

In the Avesta Azi (‘ Greed ’) appears as a foe of Atar, per- 
haps especially at night (Vd. xviii, 19, 21-2), but is overcome by 
the milk and fat of the sacrifice (Ys. xvi, 8 ; Ixviii, 8) or by 
Xvarenah ( Yt. xviii, 1 ), The Pahlavi texts represent liim as the 
demon of gluttony, covetousness, and greed (Bd. xxviii, 27-8; 
DD xxxvii, 51, 105) who, with Ahriman, will remain after all 
others have been conquered, only Auharmazd being able to van- 
quish them (Bd. xxx, 30). He is associated with Ak6man, 
Varen, Andar (Dk. IX, xxxii, 3), and other fiends (ib. V, vii, 2) ; 
and he inflicts on the new-born child its second woe, hunger 
(ib. Ill, ccclxxiv, 4). He seems to be the ^ demon of covetous- 
ness ’ mentioned in Chinese Manichaean documents.^ 

In the historic period Azi was clearly regarded as the demon 
of greed ^ ; yetthis function scarcely explains his antagonism to 
Atar, and his real analogue seems to be the Vedic Raksjas, 
nocturnal fiends lusting after women and periloas to chilren, 
greedy for human flesh and blood, entering the body of man, 
foes of the sacrifice, and_ especially opposed by Agni.*^ It is 
possible that the name Azi is an abbreviation of a forgotten 
compound cultic epithet, ^ he who has greed,’ the surviving 
member of the descriptive colouring the later conception of 
the fiend. 

15. BUSYASTA. 

When the cock crows at dawn, the demoness Bugy a/sta (‘What- 
will-be-ness ’) seeks to detain all the world in slumber and coun- 
sels the righteous not merely to sleep on, but also to desert good 


1 Gruppe, Mythology, p. 1070, note 9; O. Waser, in Roscher, v. 481- 
527 ; R. Peter, ib. ii, 3218-20 ; Usener, GlUernamen, pp. 91, 368. 

Chavannes-Pelliot, Trauite, pp. 523-5, 533, 556. 

G. Haas, ‘ The Zoroastriaii Demon Az in the Manichaean Fragments 
from Turfan in IndoJranian Studies . . . in Honour of Shams -uUUllema 
Dastur Darah Peshotan Sanjana, London, 1925, pp. 193-6. 

^ Bergaigne, Religion, ii, 216-7 ; iii, 189-90, 192 ; Macdonell, Mythology^ 
pp. 96, 163-4 ; Keith, Religion, pp. 237-8. Reichelt, Reader, p. 166,. 
regards izi as the demon of cupidity. The views of Darmesteter, Ormazdy, 
pp. 153-4, are based on a faulty etymology. 
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thoughts, words, and deeds for their direct opposites (Vd. xviii, 
23-5). She is associated with A ^ra Mainyu, Ae§ma, and 
aU spiritual Daevas (Yt. x, 97, 134 ; cf. xviii, 2 ;Vd. xi, 9). In 
the Pahlavi texts she causes slothfuiness (Bd. xxviii, 26 ; cf. Dk. 
Ill, ccclxxiv, 5), weakens the breath, and is named in company 
with many other fiends (DD xxxvii, 44, 51). In Judaeo-Per- 
sian (e.g , Isa. xxix, 7-8) used in the sense of 

‘ vision, dream. ^ 

Busyawsta shares with A-^ra Mainyu the Avestan epithet 
mairya- (‘ deceitful *) and has as her exclusive adjectives 
dardyo-gava- (* long-handed ’) and zairma- ( putting to sleep’ ). 
The formation of her name is comparable with the Sanskrit 
hhavi§yattd‘, ‘futurity.- Though usually regarded as the 
demoness of sloth, ^ she seems rather to have been the deity of 
fatalism in its malign aspect as x^aralysing human endeavour, the 
concept being ])aralleled by such a passsage as Hitopadesa i, 
29 : ‘ ‘‘ What will not be, that will not be : and what will be, 
(can) not (be) otherwise ” — this is a slothful saying of some 
incapable of performing (their) duty.’ 

16. BUTl. 

In the Avc' ta the bend Buti, who is seemingly termed a Druj, 
but whose name is of uncertain meaning, is associated without 
further details with Marsavan (Vd. xix, 1-3), while in the Pah- 
lavi texts besides assailing Zaratu§t (Dk. VII, iv, 37) he is said 
to be ‘ he whom they worship among the Hindus, and his growth 
is lodged in idols ’ (Bd, xxviii, 34) . The name was connected 
by Darmesteter ^ with the Sanskrit Biuddha, and by West ^ and 
Horn® with Sanskrit bhufa-, ‘ghost, demon.’ Modern Per- 
sian but, ‘idol, darling.’ Closer analogues, however, seem 
to^ exist in the Sanskrit bliuti--, ‘ existence, welfare,’ Greek 
<^vVt5, ‘nature,’ Lithuanian buitis, ‘existence; and it 
may be a component of the Old Persian proper name BovViys, and 
of th€^ Pahlavi Butin. ^ The view that Buti was the demon of 


1 Cf. Noldeke, in SWAW cxxvi (1892), I, note 1, 

2 Cf. C. Bartholomae, in KZ xxix (1888), 547). 

3 e.g., Bartholomae, AirWb. col. 970; Reichelt, Header, p. 114; oL 
also Darmesteter, Ormazd, pp. 180-2. 

i ZA iii, p. xlviii, note 2 (cf. ii, 259, note 4). 

6 In SBE V, 111, note 5. 

6 In QirP i, b, 80. 

7 Cf. Trautmann, W<yrterhvjch, p. 42. 

3 Justi, Namenbuch, p. 74. 
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idolatry is apparently due to the popular connexion of his 
name with bul as early as the Pahlavi period ; but in view 
of the paucity of evidence it is wisest to confess ignorance 
as to his true nature. His appellation is perhaps an abbrevia- 
tion of some compound of which buti- was a component. 

17. CISMAK. 

V 

The fiend Cismak (‘ [De]ranger ’ [?]) is described in Bd. 
xxviii, 24, as causing disaster and raising the whirlwind, and 
thus he partly destroys the village sheltering the infant, Zara- 
tust (Dk. VII, ii, 44-5). Whirlwind demons are known in 
modern India. i The name is perhaps connected with the 
Avestan I struere,’ representing * an original *k(e)~ 

is-mo-qo’. 

18. DAWL 

The demoness Dawi (‘ Deceit ’) is mentioned together with 
several other fiends in Vd. xix, 43, but without any details, 
De Harlez^ and Darmesteter^, following the Pahlavi render- 
ing f ref tar (^deceiver ’), consider her the fiend of deceit, whereas 
Bartholomae^ views her as the demoness of some illness or in- 
firmity. Her name, however, seems to support the former 
interpretation (cf. Avestan dab-, ‘ to deceive Armenian 
davj craft, plot 

19. DEE. 

According to SD Ixxxi, 14-7, Der (' Long ’), together with 
Pas, is entrusted by Ahriman with keeping man from doing 
his duty, Der informing him that ‘ thou wilt live long, and it is 
psssible to perform this at all times.’ 

20. DEIWI. 

The demon Dtiwi is once mentioned (Vd. xix, 43) together 
with Biiti, Dawi, Kasvis, Paitisa, and other fiends, but with 
no indication of her functions, the meaning of her name be- 
ing equally obscure®. 


1 W. Crooke, JRdigion and Folk-Lore of Northern India, Oxford. 1926, 
pp. 79-80. 

2 Avesta, p. cxxviii 
ZA ii, 276, note 130. 

4 AirWh. col. 680. 

5 ib. ; Hiibschmann, Grammatik^ i, 438. 

6 Cf. de Harlez, Aveata, p. cxxcviii; Darmesteter, ZA ii, 276, note 

L PP* tl. Charpentier, in KZ xl (1907), 

460-2, 
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21. DUiYAlRYA. 

The Pairika Duzyairya (‘ Relating to a Bad Year ‘ whorct 
ill-speaking men call Huyairya ’ Relating to a Good Year 
is conquered by Tistrya- (Yt. viii, 51-5) and is apparently 
equivalent to the Old Persian Dusiyara (neuter) from whom, 
as from Haina and Drauga, Darius entreats Auramazda to 
protect Persia (Dar. Pers. d, 18, 19-20). She obviously presides 
over ail that renders a year unprofitable, particularly from the 
agriculturists j)oint of view, her name among/ evil-speaking 
foUi ’ (i.e. nomads) perhaps being due to the fact that a year 
disastrous to the agriculturist may be advantageous to the 
nomad. 

22. FRAZiST. 

Together with Asto-vidat, Vac, Nizi§t, and Ae§m, the 
demon Frazist {'Very Hideous’ [?]), who is called Frehzist 
and Phrejista in the Pazand and Sanskrit versions respectively, 
bs present when the soul is weighed at the Cinvat Bridge j 
lut nothing is said regarding his special functions (MX ii, 
15). The name may possibly be connected with the Pazand 
and Modern Persian zisty ‘ hideous, ugly 

23. FREFTAR. 

The fiend Freftar (‘Deceiver’) is once mentioned (Bdt 
xxviii, 30) as ‘ he who seduces mankind.’ 

24. GAE05-MARaNCYA. 

The existence of a demon Gaedo-maroncya ( ‘ Creature-Des- 
troying’) is inferred by Bartholomae^ from the patronymic 
gaedd-mardneydna- applied to a miser in Yt. xiii, 137. His^ 
functions are sufficiently indicated by his name. 

25. GANDARaWA. 

The demon Gandarowa, who went about with gaping jawa 
to destroy the material creation of Asa, was slain by Koro- 
saspa on the shore of Vouru-ka§a (Yt. v, 38-9 ; xv, 28 ; xix, 
41 ; pf. MX xxvii, 49 ; Dk. IX, xv, 2). According to the 
Pahlavi Rivayat preceding the Datistto-i-Dinik, Gandarep 
was the son of Yim by a witch, and this text tells at length 
the story of the battle in which the monster fell (SBE xviii, 
374-6, 419). In the Avesta he is called zairipdsna- {‘ golden- 
heeled ’) and updpa- (‘ sub-aqueous ’) ; but his name had in: 


1 AirWh, eoL 479. 
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itself no sinister connotation, for a Gandarowa is mentioned 
iis the father of the righteous Parsinta (Yt. xiii, 123). As 
has long been recognised, Gandarowa is the Iranian counter- 
part of the Indian Gandharva, who is likewise associated with 
water, but the meaning of the appellation has not definitely 
been determined. ^ 

26. G6CIHAR. 

The fiend Gdcihar possessing the Seed of Kine ’), who is 
provided with a tail, is the opponent of Mah, whose epithet 
gaotihra- (‘ possessing the seed of the kine ’) he seems to have 
taken as his own name. Falling to earth from a moon-beam at 
the Last Day, he is burned in the flood of molten metal (Bd. v, 
1 ; xxviii, 44 ; xxx, 18, 31). As West suggested, ^ he is probably 
a shooting star or meteor. In the Kausika Sutra (cxxvi, 9) a 
meteor is considered an embodiment of a Raksas.^. 

27. 5£H. 

,leh (‘ Harlot ’), the daughter of Ahriman, promised to vex 
all the good creation and to cause conflict which should distress 
Auharmazd and the Amsaspands . When her father kissed her on 
the head, she began to menstruate and lusted for a man, where- 
upon he, then being in tlie shape of a lizard, transformed himself 
into, a youth for her pleasure (Bd. iii, 3-9). She is evidently 
the menstruation-deity of SIS iii, 29, and was regarded as the 
demoness of the catamenial period by Bartholomae.^ 

The name ^eh is the Middle Persian equivalent of the A vest an 
jahi(kd)-, ‘ harlot and is probably cognate with the Sanskrit 
hoard,- ‘ harlot ’ (found only in RV I, cxxiv, 7).® If she really 
was the menstruation-divinity, she would find an analogue in 
the Roman Mena.® Despite the tabus imposed upon mens- 
truous women (Vd. v, 59; xvi, 1-18), the account of Jeh in the 
BundahiSn, when compared with the evil done by the ]ahi(kd)~ 
according to the Avesta (Vd. xviii, 61-5; cf. SD Ixvii, 3-6), 
seems to imply that she was, rather, the demoness of sexual 
impurity,^ but particularly of fornication and adultery. 

1 Cf. Macdonell, Mythology, 136-8, and the references there given ; 

Keith, pp. 179-81,182; R. von Stackelberg, in IF iv (1894), 

149-51, and WZKM xii (1898), 239-49. 

2 V. 21, note 3. 

3 Macdonell, Mythology, p. 163 ; Keith, Religion, p. 238. 

* AirWb. col. 606 ; cf. Dhalla, Theology, p. 267 ; Jackson, 
Zoroastrianism, pp. 78, 102-8; otherwise Darmesteter, Ormazd, pp. 177-80, 

5 Bartholomae, AirWb, col. 606. 

^ Cf. R. Peter, in Roscher, ii, 203-4 ; Wissowa, Religion, p. 185, note 4* 

7 So also Spiegel, EA ii, 138 ; Darmesteter, ZA i, 97, note 102. 
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28. KAPASTI. 

Seemingly some calamity oonnecteU with hostile invasion, to- 
gether with flood and skin-disease (Yt. viii, 56), Kapasti is men- 
tioned in company with other fiends (Vd. xi, 9, 12), but without 
Rny information legarding her functions. The Persian para- 
phrase translates by kina (‘ hatred ’) ; SpiegeP connects li|ie 
name with Modem Persian habast, * cucumber, deadly poison * ; 
and Bartholomae® very hesitatingly explains it as for '^ka-'pcLsU-t 
comparing Latin peatia, ‘ disease, plague No conclusion seems 
possible so far as present knowledge goes. 

29. KASVIS. 

Plainly a disease-demon (cf. Yt. v, 92 ; Vd. ii, 29), the de- 
mon Kasvis (‘ Sihallness ’ [?]) is mentioned, with no character- 
istics, together with other fiends only in Vd. xix, 43. If his 
name is connected with Avestan kasu-, ‘ small, little he may 
have been the deity presiding over stunted growth. 4 

30. KaRaSANI. 

In the Avesta (Ys. ix, 24) Haoma dethrones Karosani (‘ Hot ' 
[?]), who had striven to expel Zoroastrianism from his realm ; 
and hence he has been regarded as ‘ a powerful ruler of a foreign 
land On the other hand, he appears to be the Iranian 
counterpart of the Vedic Krsanu, who sends deadly arrows at 
the Soma-drinker, against whom Indra and Vi^nu are invoked, 
and who shoots a feather from the wing of the Soma- bearing 
eagle (RV I, civ, 2 ; IV, xxvii, 3-4 ; IX, Ixxvii, 2 ; c^ also 1, 
cxii, 21 ; X, Ixiv, 8). He was a Gandharva (Taittiriya Aranyaka 
I, ix, 3) and one of the guardians of Soma (Aitareya Brahmana 
iii, 26). Hillebrandt® inclines to regard Krsanu as a sun-god 
whose beams may be beneficent or maleficent according to the 

1 Commentar, i, 290 ; cf. Darmesteter, ZA ii, 182, note 14 ; de Harlez, 
Avesta, p. 126, note 3. 

2 AirWb. col. 436 ; but cf. Walde, Wdrterbuch, pp. 579-80 ; Muller. 
W brterhuch, p. 

3 For hypotheses see Bartholomae, AirWb, col. 461, aadZIW p. 158. 

* Tall stature was desired both for men and for women (cf. Yt. viii, 
13 ; HN ii, 23 ; Xenophon, AiMbasis, III, ii, 25 ; Geiger, OK pp. 213;4). 

5 Dhalla, Theology, p. 74 ; cf. de Harlez, Avesta, p, 284, note 2 ; Bar- 
tholomae, AirWb, col. 470 ; Darmesteter, ZA i, 80-1, 93, note 73, held 
that he represented Alexander the Great and the Greek invasi<m. 

3 Mythologie, i, 448-9 ; for further details see Spiegel, Periode, pp, 
223-4; Justi, Namenbvoh, p. 161. 
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season of the year ; and support is lent to this interpretation of 
the name Krsanu. Korosani is etymologically connected with 
Lithuanian kdrstas, Lettish karsts, ' hot Lithuanian kerUas, 
• wrath ’,1 ^s formations in ~nu~ and respectively from a 
noun ' fire 

31. KUNBA. 

Sraosa or Atar is besought to cast into hell the fiend Kimda^ 
who is ‘ a bhangl without bhang ’ (Vd. xix, 41 ; VYt. 26). He is^ 
the steed of wizards (Bd. xxviii, 42) and has a son (ZS xxiii, 8) 
as well as a female counterpart (Vd. xi, 9, 12). In one version 
of his cosmogony Manl is said to have taught that the sky was 
from the skin, the earth from the flesh, the mountains from the 
bones, and the trees from the hairs of Kuni, the commander of 
Ahri man’s army, who was captured and killed by being bound 
to the (celestial) sphere, ^ and also that ‘ a disk upon the support 
of the fiend Kundag ’ was the original creation (Dk. Ill, cc, 8).^ 

Kunda is usually interpreted as the demon of drunkenness 
but he seems, rather, to have acted like one intoxicated with- 
out having taken intoxicants, so that it would appear that he 
was in reality the deity of madness, corresponding to the Greek 
Mania.® The etymology of his name is wholly unknown. 

• 32. KUNDliA. 

The demoness Kundiza is twice mentioned in association with 
Kundi (the female counterpart of Kunda) and other evil beings 
(Vd. xi, 9, 12) ; but neither her function nor the meaning of her 
name is known. 


33. MAHMl. 

According to Eznik,® the demon Mahmi, whose name has not 
thus far been found in any Iranian source, and whose etymo- 
logy is unclear, revealed to Ormizd that he could create the 

1 For further cognates see Boisacq, Dictionnaire, p. 436 ; Walde, 
WorUrhuch, pp. 129-30 ; Berneker, Worterbuch, i, 607-8, 651-2; Leskien,. 
Ablaut, p. 70. 

2 For the probable identity of Kiini and Kunda see E. W. West, in 
SBE xxiv, 244, note 1 . 

3 A. V. W. Jackson, in JAOS xliii (1923), 24-5, and JR AS 1924, 
pp. 217, 224. The problem will receive further consideration in his 
liesearchee, 

^ De Harlez, A vesta, pp. cxxviii, 202, note I ; cf. Spiegel, EA ii, 135. 

B Cf. Gruppe, Mythologie, pp. 1070, note 7 ; 1079, note 10. 

® Tr. J. Schmid, p. 109. 
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sun by sexnil intereoursa with his fhother, and the moon by 
similar relations with his sistar, thus* telling what w^as known 
to Ahrmn, but unknown to Ormizd. 

34. MAHRKUSA. 

The being Mahrkusa (‘ Destroyer ’), who was eitlier a denniii 
or .a sorcerer of particularly malignant power, is named omy 
once in the Avesta (FW viii, 2), which declares that sometime 
he will perish. In Vd. ii, 22, the Avestan zimo, ‘ winters is 
glossed in the Pahlavi version by malku^dn, the eqm valent of 
the Hebrew , ‘ spring rain the Middle Persian texts 

also mentioning ‘ the rain of Malkos ’ in DD xxxvii, 94 (cf. 
MX. xxvii, 28), aiiH ‘ the winter of Mahrkus ’ in Dk. VII, i, 
24.1 Mahrkus is a devastator (Dk. V, iii, 3 ; cf. SD ix, 5), and 
he will be manifest for seven years, during four of which most 
of mankind and of animals will perish (Dk. VII, ix, 3), It 
would seem, on the whole, that Mahrkusa was a fiend of destruc- 
tion, and that his association with tDipVo was due merely to 
-a popular connexion of his name with a Semitic word of similar 
rsound. 

35. MARSAVAN, 

The demoii Marsavan (' Causing Forgetfulness ’) can leajl man 
to neglect the duties of religion (Vd. xviii, 8-9) ; but the ‘ peril * 
ii^ye)ah-) arising from him, as well as from darkness, demons, 
thieves, and wizards, is averted by the sun (Ny. i, 14 ; Yt. vi, 4) 
and by Yima’s Fra vagi, who also wards off poverty and drought 
<Yt. xiii, 130). The ' peril ’ is likewise associated with Buti 
.(Vd. xix, 1-2 ; Dk. VII, iv, 37) and with other evil beings (Vd. 
xix, 43). In the Pahlavi texts MarSavan is replaced by his 
' Peril ’ (8ej), who causes annihilation (Bd. xxviii, 26), seeks to 
bring misfortune on every house where there is a child (8D 
xxxii, 5), and is associated with other fiends (Dk, IX, xxi, 4). 

Jackson^ interprets Marsavan as " }>estilence, ' and Dhalla* as 
* decay ’ ; but as the meaning of his name implies, he seems rather 
to have been the deity who caused forgetfulness not only of reli- 
gious duties, but also of the obligations of secular life (whence 
his connexion with poverty and drought, arising from forget- 
fulness of financial prudence and of the necessity of irrigatiiig 
the soil), as well as of the care due to children. 


1 Cf. West, in xviii, 109, note 2 ; 

Darmesteter, Ormazd, p. 234, note I , 

2 JSoroastriani^m, p. 94. 


479; xlvii, 108, note 1; 

27 


3 Theology, p. 2^9* 
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36. MITOXT. 

Mitoxt (‘ Falsehood ’), the personification of the Avestan 
miBaoxta vdd (‘ word falsely spoken’, Ys. lx, 5 ; Yt. xix, 96) or 
of draoya miOaoxta (‘lie falsely spoken’, Vd. xix, 46), appears 
as a fiend in the Pahlavi texts, where he is the first creation of 
Ahriman (Bd. i, 24), the liar (drojan) of the Evil Spirit, and 
the precursor of Arask, as Arask is of Aesm (ib. xxviii, 14, 16). 
His presence is worse than death (MX xix, 6); through him 
the archdemon changed the position of heaven into causes of 
death with him as leader; the souls of the wicked are under his 
sway; and he is ‘as much an evil as all the demons with the 
demons of demons’ (DB xxxvii, 50, 51, 53). • He seems to be 
merely a doublet of the mkle Druj^ regarded as ‘the Lie’. 

37. MUS. 

In the Avesta Mus (‘ Mouse’ [?]), against whom the Water® 
are invoked, is described simply as a Pairika associated with 
Azi (Ys. xvi, 8; Ixviii, 8) ; but in the Pahlavi texts MuSpar i® 
attached to the sun (Bd. v, 1-2 ; cf. xxviii, 44). West^ thought 
that she was a comet ; ^Darmesteter^ regarded her as the eclipse- 
demon-; and Bartholomae^ thought that she may be the fiend 
of cowetousness. The Sanskrit version of Ys. xvi, 8, calls Mus 
a rdlMsl (‘ demoness ’). The mouse was an evil animal which 
it was meritorious to kill (SB xliii, 9 ; Plutarch, Be Invidia cf 
Odio, 3) ; and as it is essentially a nocturnal creature, MuS, like 
Azi,® was probably a fiend of darkness, in this capacity causing 
eclipses of the sun. Giintcrt,® however, connecting the name 
with Sanskrit mmkd-, ‘testicle, pudenda muliebria’, Modern 
Persian musk, ‘musk’ (obtained from the testicles of the beaver),. 
Greek fivar^ov t 6 dv^pflov kxI yw^iKdov fxopiov (Hesychius) , Modern 
High German mans, ‘mouse, cunnus’ (cf. also Greek fxvoyvUy 
‘mouse-hole, lewd woman’, fivs \(vk6<s, ‘white mouse, libertine’), 
believes that she was a demoness of sensuality. 


1 See above, p. 194. 

2 8BE V, 22, note 1 ; xviii, 97, note 2 ; xxiv, 132, note 2 ,* cf. .Win 
dischmann, Sindicny pp. 258-9. 

^ ZAi, 144, note 15. 

4 AirWh. col. 1189. 

See above, p. 202. 

** KZ xlv (1913)^ 202*4; cf. also Walds- Pokorny, W-'6Tterbuchf ii,.. 
312-3. 
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38. NANG. 

The demon Nang (‘Shame’) U mentioned in PVM 11, 12, 
and is said to mak^ man litigious. 

39. NASU. ' 

Nasu (‘ Corpse ), the demon of dead matter, is overcomCii^ko 
several other malignant beings, by recital of the names of the 
Ame§a Spantas, that of Haurvatat being particularly efficacious 
(Yt. iv, 2-3, 8). By all the orifices of the body she enters him 
who carries a corpse alone (Vd. iii, 14). She is described as a 
hideous mottled fly coming from the north and arriving soon alter 
a death (Vd. vii, 2-4) ; but she is driven back by a yellow, four- 
eyed dog (V i. viii, 16-8), by the ceremonial use of garnez (ib. 
viii, 35-72), by ritual recitation of Ga^ic verses (ib. ix, 46 ; x, 
1-17), by invoking divine beings (ib. xix, 12-4), or by Zara- 
^ustra (ib. xix, 46). To free an individual from Nasu is to 
perform one’s duty toward fire, water, earth, kine, vegetation, 
and the righteous, and ensures a blessed immortality (Vd. ix, 
42-4) ; but if an unqualified person attempts to perform the puri* 
ficatory rites, Nasu is strengthened and multiplies disease, des- 
truction, and distress (Vd. ix, 47-8 ; for the various degrees of 
infection see ib. v, 27-32 ; vii, 9-10 ; ix, 40-1). 

In the Pahlavi texts Nas is the demon who ‘ causes the pollu- 
tion and contamination which they call “ dead matter 
(nasal ; Bd, xxviii, 29). She is destroyed by certain dogs and 
birds (SIS v, 1-5), and until then no good can come near 
to man (ib. vii, 7). She substitutes herself for the body of tho 
pious (DD xvii, 7-8) and is evidently the Nasrust mentioned 
in SD XXXV, 2 ; xxxvi, 7 ; AD 1, 2, 35 (cf. also Pahlavi 
nisrr(st(ih), ‘contamination’, in Bd. xxviii, 29; SIS x, 32). 
The name Nasu is the exact etymological equivalent of the 
Greek v€kvs, ‘ corpse, dead ’.^ 

40. NIHIV. 

The fiend Nihiv (‘ Terror ’) is once mentioned (DD xxxvii^ 
52) as chilling the warmth of the body and as one of the de- 
mons created by Ahriman to cause death. He seems to find 
analogues in the Greek Phobos and Deimos,^ and appears to 
be merely a doublet of Saham. 

* 1 For further cognates see Boisacq, Dictionnairc, p. 661, and cf. Avestan 
in the sense of ‘corpse’ (Bartholomae, AirWb. col. 1057; ZIW 

p. 200). See also Walde-Pokorny, Wdrterbuch, ii, 326. 

2 Gnippe, Mythologies]). 10S4, note 1 ; Usener, OdUernameris pp. 367-8; 
cf. Wissowa, Religions p. 149 : Waser, in PW iv, 2385-6. 
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41. NIYAZ. 

The demon Niyaz (‘ Want, Poverty ’) causes distress (Bd. 
xxviii, 26) ; moving stealthily and dreading light, he is one of 
the fiends whom Ahriman created to cause death (DD xxxvii, 
52) ; he makes men wish to be childless (ib. Ixxvii, 8) ; and he 
has no pastures (Dk. IX, xxi, 4). As his name implies, he is 
the demon of poverty. 

42. NIZIST. 

Together with Ast5-vidat, Vae the Bad, Frazist, and Aesni 
tjie demon Nizist is present when the soul is weighed at the 
Cinvat Bridge, but nothing is said regarding his special func- 
tions (MX ii, 115). His name is perhaps connected with 
Pazand and Modern Persian ziat, ‘ hideous, ugly ’. 

43. PAIRIMATI. 

Together with Aka Manah and the Druj the fiend Pairimati 

Denial ') is the source of all the Daevas and their worship- 
pers (Ys. xxxii, 3). She is also mentioned in company with 
Taromati (Yt. iii, 8, II, 15) ; and her name is explained in Nir. 
41 as meaning that one denies the existence of religion. 

44. PAITISA. 

The demon Paitisa (' Contrary ’) is once mentioned (Vd. 
xix, 43) in company with other fiends as ‘ the most demonic de- 
mon of demons ’. Apparently he is the deity of Opposition and 
Contrariness.^ 

45. PAS. 

The fiend Pas (‘ Afterward ’) is named together with Der in 
SD Ixxxi, 14-7, as entrusted by Ahriman with keeping man 
from doing his duty, Pas telling him to ‘ pass on now ; it is pos- 
sible to perform it afterwards 

46. PUS. 

Pu§ Concealed ' [?]) ‘ is the demon who makes a hoard, and. 
does not consume it, and does not give to any one ’ (Bd. xxviii, 
28). His name seems to be connected with Modern Persian 
pus, ' covering, garment puiidan, ' to cover, conceal, clothe 


i Cf. Bartholomae, AirWb. col. 83(i ; ZIW p. 188. 
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The word pvB may possibly be derived from an original 
and be cognate with Sanskrit paffitla-, ‘cover, veil’ (for 
/o*-), Old Norwegian /aWr, ‘cloak Old Irish loit, ‘ (two) maiitles% 
Old Ohurch Slavic plutim, ‘ linen and — with other formative® 
— Greek ttcVAo?, ‘sheet, robe’, Latin palla, ‘cloak’, Old Irish 
k7in, ‘ mantle ’, Old Church Slavic pelena, ‘ swaddling-cloth 
and Old Prussian pelkis, ‘ mantle Originally the demon seems 
to have been hidden in darkness, and so was probably at first 
a nocturnal fiend, later becoming the patron of miserliness 
as coneenied with hidden treasures. 

47. SAHAM. 

The demon Saham (‘ TiUTor ’) is once mentioned (Dk. IX, xxi^ 
4) in asscKuafion with Aesra, Niyaz, Sej, and Zarmail, but with 
no details whatever. He seems to be a mere doublet of Nihiv. 

48. SNAVIaKA. 

The evil being Snavi8ka, ‘ of a homed race, with hands of 
stone was slain by Karosaspa, though he had boasted that 
when he should attain manhood he would make the sky his cha- 
riot with the earth for a wheel and with Spanta Mainyu and 
Ai^ra Alainyu for his steeds, dragging them from heaven and hell 
respectively (Yt. xix, 43-4) Nothing further is recohded con- 
cerning him, and the etymology of his name is wholly uncertain. 

49. SPAZG. 

The fiend kSpazg (‘ Slander ’) ‘ brings and conveys gossip * 
(Bd. xxviii, 31), and he is the only demon in hell who rushes 
backward, all others rushing forward (MX ii, 12). 


1 AnotliRr instance of Modern Persian » =: ltd or fW seems to be XuS, 

‘good, pleasant’, for ‘ well -chosen ’ (otherwise Horn, Ety- 

niolofjie, no. r)U8 ; Hubschrnann, Stvtdien, pp. 57-8). This change, 
as the.Avestan fc/ W in contrast to Old Persian rt shows, is character isti- 
cally East Iranian, so that puh would seem to have entered Modern 
Persian from some other Iranian dialect (cf. further Hubschrnann, op^ 
cif., pp. 190, 194-8.) 

2 See especially Persson, BeUriifje, pp. 225-7 ; W. Stokes, UrkelM^- 
cher SprachschatZf GOttingen, 1894, p. 2.55; Walde-Pokorny, WoHerbiich, 
ii, 58-9. In any case the connexion of pu 8 with Modern Persian payu 0 , 
covetous piy a ‘avarice proposed by West (in SBE, v, 110^ note 
7), is (scarcely possible. 
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50. SPaNMrRYA. 

The Avesta laaeiitions the demon Span jayrya (‘Noise -Leader ’ 
I?]) only once (Vd. xix, 40), stating that he is smitten down by 
the Vazi§ta Fire, the cloud-fire, i.e., lightning (cf. Bd. xvii, 1 ; 

xi, 5). Together with Apa5§, Aspenjargak, as a preventer 
of rain, battled against the precipitation sent by Tigtar, and 
when struck by Vazist’s club, he ‘ made a very grievous noise ’ 
like the sounds always heard in ‘ a conflict with the producer of 
rain ’ (Bd. vii, 12 ; xvii, 1 ; xxviii, 39 ; SGV iv, 52 ; Dk. Ill, 
<3xii, 5, 8 ; Pahlavi gloss on Ys. xvii, 11). According to the 
Frahang-i-Rivayat-i-Dmi,! Aspozarsios, or Sipanjaros, not only 

* meets the rain and does not give the raining of rain ’, but 

* whenever a child is born he comes to steal its reason ; and the 
child manifests terror, and he steals its reason 

Spanjayrya is regarded by de Harlez^ as the destroyer of 
growth, by Darmesteter^ and Jackson** as the storm, and by 
West^ as the thunder ; but it would seem more probable that he 
was the deity of the whistling, roaring wind, whether with or 
without rain. The etymology of his name is as uncertain as are 
Lis functions. Bartholomae® suggested that its first component 
may have been the appellation of a tribe or family ; but it ap- 
pears preferable, in view of the demon’s ‘ very grievous noise 
to connect spdtija- with the Lithuanian spengtl, ‘ to sound, 
tinkle, ring (of the ears) Lettish spiegf , ‘ to squeak (of a mouse).’’ 

ol. TAP. 

Ahriman entrusted Tap (‘Fever’; cf. Yt. iii, 8, 11) with 

* stupefying and disordering the understanding ’ (DD xxxvii, 
51). He finds an analogue in the Roman Febris.8 


1 Ed. E. Sachau, in SWAW ixvii (1871), 837-52 (especially in the 
present connexion pp. 840 ; 5-7, 845 : 23 — 846 : 2). The work seems to 
have been written in India at least as early as 1665 (ib. p. 813). Spen- 
jayya is here confused (as in the Pahlavi version of Ys. xvii, 11) with 

the Daeva -worshipper Spinjauruska, who was slain by ViStaspa (Yt. ix, 
31; xvii, 61), and whose name probably means ‘Noise-Raging’ (ct 
Justi, Namenbuchf p. 608 ; less probably Bartholomae, AirWb. col. 1625). 

2 Avesta, p. cxxix. 3 ZA ii, 273, note 114. 

4 Zoroastrianism, p. 96. 

« In SBEJ XXV, 133, note 2 ; so also Darmesteter, Ormazd, p. 200. 

« AirWh. coU. 1615, 1626. 

7 Cf. Justi, Namenbwh, pp. 309, 508 ; Boisacq, Dictionnaire, p. 1025 
(quite otherwise Walde-Pokorny, Wbrterbuck, ii, 663). 

8 See Wissowa, Religion, pp. 245-6, and in PW vi, 2095-6. 
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52. TAR6MATI. 

In the house of_the righteous the demon Taromati (‘ Contempt’) 
is conquered by Armaiti (Ys. lx, 5 ; Bd. xxx, 29), and she is abo 
mentioned in asssxsiation with Pairimati and other evil beings 
(Yt. iii, 8, 11, 15). She produces disobedience (Bd. xxviii, 14) 
and opposes Spendarmat (DD xciv, 2), having chosen falsehood 
rather than righteousness (Dk. IX, xxxiv, jo). The term is ex- 
plained in Nir. 41 as meaning that one admits the existence of 
religion, but denies its value ; and the fiend possibly finds an 
analogue in the Greek Hybris.^ 

53. UDA. 

"fhe demon Uda (‘Loquacity’ [?]) causes man to speak at 
times when silence should be observed, as while eating or per- 
forming the necessities of nature (Bd. xxviii, 19). She was the 
great-great-great-great-great-granddaughter of A^ra Mainjru 
and the mother of Azi Dahaka (Bd. xxxi, 6 ; DD Ixxii, 
5 ; cf . MX Ivii, 25), who repeatedly committed incest with her 
<DD Ixxviii, 2) ; and she was the first adulteress (DD Ixxii, 5). 
Her evil progeny was notorious (Dk. IX, x, 3), and she corrupt- 
-ed Yim (ib. xxi, 4 ; cf. further VII, ii, 64 ; Z8 xii, 13). The 
Pahlavi gloss on Vd. xviii, 30, regards her as the Dru j with whom 
tfJraosa held colloquy, though others identified this fiend with 
XaSm-Ae.sma or with Ahriman himself. Her association with 
the evil ruler VaSayan mentioned in Vd. xix, 6, and identified 
with Dahak in MX Ivii, 25, is probably based merely on the 
similarity of this name to her own Pahlavi appellation Vatak, ^ 
meaning ‘ evil woman ’ (Dk. Ill, Ixxx, 16). Etymologically Uda 
seems to be cognate with the Indo-European base *aned-, ‘ to 
speak ’ (cf . Sanskrit vad~, ‘ to sj^eak ’, Avestan vaddmna-^ 

^ admonishing Greek voice, utterance ’, Old High 

German far-wdzan, ‘ to deny ’, Lithuanian vadinfi, ‘ to call 
Old Church Slavic vada,' calumny’), in its reduced-zero grade 
(cf Sanskrit uditd-, ‘ spoken Greek vSeo) , ‘ to tell of, 
celebrate ’, vSy^' tfwtro^i rj 7roty;r^s [Hesychius]).® In all probability 
she was, as Bd. xxviii, 19, indicates, the demoness of ill-timed 
loquacity ** and the opponent of the Persian ‘ silent ii numen ’ 
mentioned by Ammianus Marcellinus (XXI, xiii, 4). 

1 Cf. Gruppe, Mythologies p. 1079, notes 5, 7 ; H. W. Stoll, in Kosoh^, 
5 , 2767-8. Cf. also Darmesteter, Ormazd^ pp. 260-1. 

2 E. W. West, in BBB xviii, 217, note 4. 

3 See Hirt, Ablauts p. 133 ; Boisacq, Dictionnaires pp. 99, 998 ; Traiit- 
tnann, Wdrterbuch, p. 337 ; Walde-Pokomy, W drterbuch, i, 251-2.* 

4 Cf. further Jackson, Zoroastrianism, pp, 92-3 ; Justi, Namenbuehf 
pp. 332-3. 
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54. VAREN. 

The fiend Varen (‘ Lust ’) is first mentioned in the Pahlavi 
texts. He causes illicit sexual relations (Bd. xxviii, 25) and is^ 
the opponent of Art-A§i (DD xciv, 2) ; the man whose will is^ 
ruled by him is sinful (Dk. Ill, xxxiii, 2 ; cf. xlviii, 4 ; cccxxvi, 

3) ; he is the twin brother of Akdman and the offspring of 
Ahriman (ib. cxxfi, 4-5) ; he is mentioned together with other 
fiends (DD xxxvii, 44) ; and is probably the ‘ demon oi 
concupiscence ’ of Chinese Manichaean documents. ^ 

Varen’s name is obviously derived from the Indo-European 
base *uek-, ‘ to wish ’ (Latin voh, Gothic wiljan, ‘ to wish V 
etc.), and as a formation in -no- (cf. Welsh'and Breton gwell, 
‘better’, if for ^welno,^^ Avestan vardna-, ‘religious convic- 
tion ’ [originally ‘ choice ’], and, more remotely, Sanskrit varaTUx-, 
‘choice, wish ’),3 means ‘ wish, desire He finds at least partial 
analogues in the Greek Himeros and Pothos."^ 

55. VATYA. 

The fiend Vfitya (‘ Relating to Wind “) is once mentioimi (Vd- 
X, 14) together with the Daevas of Varena,^ but with no details 
whatever. From his name he was evidently a wind -demon and 
was possibly identified with the evil ‘ south-north wind ’ of Yt. 
iii, 9, 12, 10 '5. 

50, VAYA OR VAYU. 

After Asto-vi$atu has bound a victim, the demon Vaya or 
Vayu (* Persecutor ’ [?]) bears him away (Vd. v, 8, 9) ; and his 
road alone no man may traverse, so that he has the special epi- 
thet anamardtdika’ (' pitiless Aog. 77-81 ; cf. MX xlvii, 8). 
In the Pahlavi texts he once seems to be identified with Asto- 
vTdat (Bd. xxviii, 35) ; as a despoiler and a destroyer (DD xxx, 

4) he tears life away by stupifying the body (ib. xxxvii, 52) ; and 

1 Cliavannes-Pelliot, Traite, pp. 524. note ; 530, 537. 

2 Cf. H. Pedersen, Verglnchendc Grammatlk (hr keltischen Spracherir 
Gottingen, 1909-13, ii, 121. 

For further cognates see Boisacq, Dictiommire, pp. 239-40, 246 j: 
Walde, Worterhuchtp. 855 ; Muller, W'6rterbuch, p. 529; Feist, Wofterbtich^ 
pp. 429-30; and cf. Sanskrit vrnU^, vnniie, Avestan v^rmte^ ‘ chooses V,. 
mrmata, 'chose.’ See, further, Walde-Pokorny, If 294-5. 

4 Gruppe, Mythologie, pp. 870, 1072, note 1 ; H. W. Stoll, in Roscher’’ 
i, 2661-2 ; O. HOfer, ib. iii, 2903-6; E. Sittig, in PW viii, 1635-8. 

Pmbably the modern Gllaii; cf. Darmestetor, ZA ii, 14, note 38? 
373, note 33. 

Cf. Bartholomae, AirWb. coll, 79-80. 
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with Ast5-v^dat, Fruzist, and NiziSt he oppresses the soul at thG 
Cinvat Bridge (MX ii, 115). As.^Vae the Bad’ he.ia 
contrasted — probably by a mere popular etymology of hia 
name — with ‘ Vae the Good ’ (i.e. Vayii) in DD xxx, 4 ; MX 
ii, 115 ; Gd. Bd xxvi 12 (cf. Bd. xxviii, 35), and is associated 
with other fiends in DD xxxvii, 44 (cf. also Man. II, iii, 15 ; viii,. 
5). Darmesteter^ regarded Vaya as the demonic opponent of 
Vayu, West 2 as the lower air, and Dhalla*^ as the storm-wind, 
while Bartholomae much more plausibly suggests^ that he was 
in reality a ‘ pursuer connecting his name with Sanskrit vetiy 
Latin w/ior, ‘to hunt etc.,'* so that he would be the fiend who 
constantly pursues man, seeking to compass his destruction. 

57. VIZAR3SA. 

The Avesta (Vd. xix, 29) once mentions the demon Vizarasa 
(‘ He who Drags Away ’) as carrying the enchained souls of 
the wicked dead until he comes to the Cinvat Bridge. According 
to Bd. xxviii, 18. he struggles with these souls throughout the 
three days and nights during w'hich they remain in this world ; 

‘ he carries them on. terror stricken, and sits at the gate of hell 
or, according to Gd. Bd. xxxvii, 2,® he and his collaborators 
w^ateh all souls during this period. On the fourth night Vizara§ 
conveys the soul bound to hell (DD xxxii, 4, 7) after merciless- 
ly beating and tormenting it (MX ii, 161-6). He is likewise 
named in company with other fiends (DD xxxvii, 44 ; cf. Man. 
11, V, 13) ; and it has already bt^en suggested^ that he may have 
been the doublet of Na'T^haiOya as the god who caused man to 
return at death t() the earth whence he was born. 

5H. XAV. 

The fiend Xav (Pazand form Xw ) is mentioned only once (Bd* 
xix, 27) in a passage which states that the fox was created to op- 
pose him. His nature and functions, like the etymology of his 
name, are very uncertain, though the context would seem to 
imply that he was an animal deity. If Xav may stand for an 

1 ZA ii, 68, note 15 ; 579. 

2 xxxvii, 223, note 7. 

3 Theoloijy, x>^ 172. 

4 AirWb. col. 1358 ; cf. 1408. 

5 For further cognates see Boisacq, Dictiomiaire, p. 367 ; 
Worterbuch, p. 816 ; Muller Wbrterbuch, p. 631 ( but of. Walde-Pokoittiy* 
Worterbiich, li, 220*3, 228-31, 268-60). 

Tr. J. J- Modi, Asiatic Papers^ i (Bombay, 1905), 226. 

7 See above, pp. 183-4. 

2 ^ 
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Avestan *xaha-, Indo-European '^q(h)ab(1i)o-, it may possibly 
be connected with Armenian xah, ‘ deceit, fraud Greek 
XX KxfiTrvXov, (TTfvov (Hefiy chins), Latin hdmus, ‘hook’ (for 
*hdbmos or ^hubsmosY^ so that he was perhaps ‘ the crooked 
(animal) He may have been the cat-god, particularly as the 
Iranians considered this animal a noxious creature.^ 

59. XNA6IAITI. 

This Pairika was created by A'^^ra Mainyu as the bane of 
Vaekarata (Kabillistan) and she led Karasaspa astray, but was 
to be destroyed by Zara^ustra (Vd. i, 9 : xix, 5). The Pahlavi 
version of the Videvdat interprets her as .‘the cult of idols’ 
{uzded parastih); but if, as Giintert thinks,^ her name is con- 
nected with Greek KvriSo), ‘to scratch, tickle, itch’, she would 
be, rather, the demoness of pruriency. 

60. XRU AND XRVIrNl. 

The fiends Xru (‘ Raw ’) and Xrviyiil (‘ Raw-Striker ’) are as- 
sociated with other demons in Vd. xi, 9, 12, but with no details 
as to their functions. 

61. XUT-D6SAGIH. 

The demon Xut-dosaglh (‘ Self-Conceit ’) is once mentioned 
(DD xciv, 2) as an opponent of Din. 

62. ZAIRIMYA^KURA. 

The fiend Zairimya'^kura (‘ Whose Toes are in a Stronghold ’), 
to whom evil-speaking folk gave the hypocoristic name Zairi- 
myaka, was so heinous a monster, slay kif thousands of the crea- 
tures of Sponta Mainyu between dawn and sunset, that he who 
killed it was absolved from evil thoug^bt, evil word, and evil deed 
(Vd. xiii, 5-7). The demon is kientifi^ by tradition with the 
tortoise,® which was deemed a noxious creature to be destroyed 
(Vd. xiv, 5 ; Pahlavi Eivayat, tr. West, in SBE xviii, 419). 

^ Of., However, HHbschmann, (Uammatiky i, 267. 

2 Cf. Boisacq, IHcUonmiire , pp. 1045-6; Waldo, W orterhuch^ pp. 359-60 
(but of. Muller, WQHerhucb, p. 123). 

^ Pahlavi Rivayat, tr. E. W. West, in SBE .wiii, 419: sec further 
fSchrader, RL2 i, 562-6; V. Hehn, Kultarpfianzen und Haustiere^^ Berlin, 
1911, pp. 463-76, 619-22.^ 

^ xlv (1913)* 200, note; see also Spiegel, E.4 i, 564; ik 139, and 
^specially Darmesteter, ZA ii, 10, note 23, who regards her, following the 
tradition, as the demoness of idolatry. For further cognates of kvtijBm 
eee Boisacq^ DicUonnaire, p. 476. 

® Bartholomae, AirWb- coll. 1681-2; cf, also the Rivayat cited by 
Spiegel, Vommenlar, i, 297-8, and see Darmesteter, Ormazd, pp, 282-3. 
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63. ZAURVAN. 

Zaurvan (‘ Senility ’), the demon of old age, is once named in 
the Avesta together with other fiends (Vd. xix, 43), his special 
epithet duzdajdbra- apparently implying that he weakens the 
intellect of the aged.i Bd. xxviii, 23, expressly states that 
* Zarman is the demon who makes decrepit and he is associated 
with otiier fiends in DD- xxxvii, 44 ; Dk. IX, xxi, 4. He finds 
analogues in the Greek Geras and the Roman Senectus.® 

64. ZYAM. 

Zyaum Winter ’) appears to be considered a demon in Vd. xix* 
43, and is directly declared to be a creation of A'J^ra Mainyu (ib. 
i, 2, 19), besides having the conventional epithet daevd-ddta- 
f ' demon-created ’ ; cf. Vd. ii, 22 ; vii, 27). 


1 Bartholomae, AirWb. coll. 757, 1684. 

2 Gruppe, Mythologie, pp. 454, 1065, 1068, note 1 ; H. W. Stoll, ill 
Roacher, i, 1628 ; O. HOfer, ib. iv, 710 ; Waser, iaPW vii, 1240-2, Zwickttr^ 
h. 2 series, i, 1457-8 ; Usener, OOUernamenf p. 306. 
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A LI8T OF THE DIVINE AND DEMONIC BEINGS OF THE 
IRANIAN RELIGIONS. 

In tills list of the superhuman beings of Iranism the Amosa 
Spoiitas, in view of theii* very sujierior importance, are placed at 
the head of all, followed by the other deities and by the demons 
in alphabetical order. Beings whose names are in capitals are 
first mentioned in the Ga^as; those in roman, in the Younger 
A^ esta ; those in italics, in the Middle Persian (Pahlavi and 
Pazand) ; those in black face are not named in Iranian texts so 
far as known, but are either mentioned in non-Iranian sources 
or may he inferred from Iranian statements. Capital letters be- 
fore a name denote an,archdeity or archdemon and refer to the 
first chapter of the first or second book respectively ; roman 
numerals, a major deity or demon, and the second chapter ; 
arahic numerals, a minor deity or demon, and the third chapter. 
The gods and demons mentioned in the introductory paragraphs 
on pi>. 129-30 and 198 are not included in these lists since they are 
entirely too vague even for tentative classification. Of analo- 
gous beings in other Indo-European or in Semitic religions only 
the most striking are here noted : those of India (almost exclusive- 
ly Vedic) are given in a special column ; the others are indicated 
by the following abbreviations : B.=: Babylonian ; Gk.= Greek 
G1.£= Gaulish ; L.= Lithuanian ; R.= Roman ; S. = Slavic, 


J. THE ARiaSA SPaNTAS. 


Old 

ITe- 


Younger 




Persian '>■ 

Gai9io. 

Ga9^c2 

Avesta 

Pahlavi 

Indian 

Scythian 


F unction 





‘Zeus’ 


B. Ahura 

Ahura 

Auhar- 

Dyaus 

Papaios 



Mazda 

Mazda 

mazd 


< Helios ’ 

Sun 

C. Vohu 
Manah 3 

Mi^ra 

Vohuruanti 

Mitra 

Oitosyroa 

‘ Seleixe ’ 

Moon 


Mall 




‘ (Je ’ 

Earth 

F. Arinaiti 

Zain 

Spendar- 

rnat 

Prthivi 

Apia 


1 The order given by Herodotus is here followed. 

^ Ga^io sequence ; Ahiu*a Mazda, Vohu Manah, Asa, Xla^ra, Armaitir 

Haurvatat, Axnoretat. 

'3 Replacing Mi^ra. 

^ Here the god of animals, replacing the Younger Avestan Drvaspa, 
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* Pyr ’ Fire 

D, Asal Atar 

ArtavahiSt Agni 

'rabiti 

Hydor * W^ater 

G. Haur va- Apah 

Horvadat Apah 

Thamitna- 


tats 


sadas 

Victory ,E. XsaQra^ Vora^ra- 

Satvairo Indr-a 

* Herakles’ 


rayna 



Haoma G. A mere- Haoma 

Amerodat-i Soiua 


tat 




II. THE OTHER DEITIES. 


Name 

Function 

Indian Equi- 

Other 

1. ADA 

V 

valent 

Analogues 

2. Afritis 

V 


* 

3. Ahu/'ani 

r iin 

Vurunani ( ?) 


4. Airyaman 

healing (orig.*sun ?) 

Aryarnau 


5. Aiwi-sru^rima^i time (sunset-midnight) 



43. Ama 6 

battle-attack 



7. AnayraRaocah light 



8. A'^hairyaiO 

birth (?) 



9. Antaro-mahto 

new moon 

Ainiivasya, Kaka 

10. Apaw^i Napat 

water (esp. fertilising) 

A path Napat 


11. Apo 

waters 

Apas 


i. ‘ Aredvi ’ 

divine river (Oxus ?) 

Sara H vat i 


12. Arltat 

justice 


Gk. Dike (?) 

13. Artai-jravart 

Frava^s collectively 


• 

14. Asan 

sky 



ii. A§I 

lucky star, luck o 

West Seni. 

15. Asnyaio 

divisions of the day 


Gad 

iii. ATAR 

lire, 7 lightning 

Agni 


16. Axstiit^ 

victorious peace 


Gk. Eirene 

17. Ayaraio 

days of the month 



18. Aya^rimaio 

autumn return of herds 


19. AZDITls 

fatness 



20. Bamya 

dawn 0 

U^s 


21. B^rejyaio 

growth of grain 


K. Cerus 

22. Cistaio 

Venus as morning star 


B. Is tar 

23. Cistiio 

wisdom 


Gk. Sophia 


1 Replacing A tar. 

2 Replacing A pah. 

8 Replacing Vere^rayna. 

^ Here the deity of vegetation. 

6 Named only in the Younger Avesta. 

^ Replacing Baxt. 

7 Replaced in i>art by Asa. 

« Mentioned only in the Ga^Ss. 

0 Doublet of U^ah. 

10 Mentioned only in the Younger Avesta, 
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iv. I>a€n» sky-goddosa Dyauh devi 

24. Bahyuma^ god of whal« land 

f Dadnaya- sub-aspect of 8ky-godde8s(?) 

25 J trpamanai 

' * \ Damois- sub-aspect of sky god (?) 

L Upamanai 

2t>. Datai law Gk. Nomoa 

V. Drvaspa solar (dawning sun ?)3 Surya 

27. Drvatatl physical health Gk. Hygiei» 

28. a[r0tii energy 

29. FjjRA^Tl^ teachability 

30. Fradat-fiui increase of small cattle L. Gotha 

31. . Fradat - vira i increase of mankind 

.32. Fradat-vispaMm - increase of all comfort 
hujyatii " 

33. FRASASTl fame 

vi. FravaSis ancestors, guardian spirits Pitaras 

34. Fsoratui (eschatological) reward 

35. Gaokarona sacred tree 

36. GaiUS TASAN creator (of cattle) TvaStj' 

vii. G3US storm-clouds Rudra 

URVAN 

37. Hadis house-god L. Dimstipa- 

tis 

38. Hamaspa^mae- completion (of religious 

• <^aya 1 duties [ ?] ) 

39. Hawm-vaiidT^ conquest ^ 

40. Ha^rn-varetii morning mistf> 

viii. Haoma exhilarating draught Soma 

41. Hapto-iringa constellation Ursa Major 

42. Havanii time (sunrise-noon) 

43. HU3 ATI3 identical with Haurvatat ? 

44 HUBITI household prosperity 

ix. Hvaro sun Surya 

45. 1^2 wish 

46. iZA*^ zeal 

X. Mah moon Candra 

47. Mahyai month-god 

48. MaiSyairya^ mid-year 

49. Maijyoi-Samt mid -summer 

1 Mentioned only in the Younger Avesta. 

- Mentioned only in the Ga^as. 

Replaced in part by Vohuman in Middle Persian. 

4 The existence of the deity is very doubtful. 

I.iater function, concealment, especially of warriors. 

« Replaced in part by Amaretat. 
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50. Mai^yoi- mid-spring 


zarainpya 

61. Ma^Sira speli 2 

xi. Mi^ra sun 3 Mitra 


62. ♦Nairyas'^Pa solar (setting sun ?) 

62, Nairyo-sa'’^ ha prayer^ Narasamsa 

64. Nmanyai^ houst»hold god 

65. Paitis-hahyai harvest 

66. Paoiryaeinyai^ Pleiades 

6/. Paraiidii abundance 

68 . Paur vat at l pr i or ity 

69. Porono-malii full moon Paurnamaw) 

60. Raman landed property 

61. Rapi^wina* time (noou-mid-afternoon) 


L. Be^lea 

S. Domovoij 
R. Consus 

L. Piluitus 
R. Praestfttw^ 


62. Rasapstati 

right procedure (?) 

xii. f^asnii 

solar deity" Pilsan 

63. Rata 

generosity, bounty Hunrtil 

64. Saoka 

(1) earthly i>rofit, 

(2) solar, (3) riverine 

65. SatavaeiJrt 

stellar 

66. SavalO 

worldly gain 

67. Sava^hii 

increase of large cattle 


(I) R. Lucrii 


xiii. SPHNTA creators 


MAINYU. 


Visv''akarman, 

Prajapati 


xiv. 8RAOSA 

morning star 


p,8. (a)rita 

healing (orig. water) 

Trita 

69. 0wasa'' 

celestial space 


XV. *Tir 

summer sun 


xvi. Tistrya 

70. TUSNAMATIU 

dog-star 


71. ITpanayanai 

tradition 


72. Uparatat 

superiority (esp. in battle) 


73. Urvara 

plants 

Gsadlih 

74. UrvaOal 

celestial deity (?) 


75. llsahi 

dawn 7 

irsas 

76. Usahinai 

time (midnight-dawn) 


77. TJ^idarona 

dawn-mountain 


78. Uzayeirinai 

time (mid -aft eriioon -sunset ) 

79. Vanant 

star 8 


80. Vata 

wind (possibly of south) 

Vata 

81, Vayahl 

aether 



L. Ausrinie 


(1. Seirios 


Ok. Nike 


1 Mentioned only in the Younger Avesta. 

2 Apparently the etbicised form of Nairyo-sa^ha. 

3 Replaced in part by Vohu Mauah. 

4 Perhaps the original form of Ma^dra. 

Probably the later form of Zrvan, 

^ Mentioned only in the Ga^as. 

7 Doublet of Bamya. 

s Identified either with Formalhaut or with Vega. 
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B2. Vayu 
xvii. Vard^rayna 

53. Vi^aptaSa^ 

54. Visyal 

55. Yairyal 
«6. YAO§TI2 
xviii. Xvaranah 
87. Zam 

S8. Zantumal 

89. Zara6>ustro- 

tamai 

90. Zaraniimant 
xix. Zrvan 


storm -wind (beneficent) 
victory (orig. storm) 3 
moon midway between 
waxing and waning 
village -god 
year -god 

zeal 

light 

earth 

clan -god 

priesthood - deity 

sacred lake 

creators 


Vayu 

Indra 

Ekastaka 

Mod. Ind. Gramadevata 


Prthivi 


L. Or thus 
Visvakarman, 

Prajapati 


III. THE DEMONS. 


Name 


Function 


i. AE§MA night sacrifice and revelry 

1 . Atyds evil eye 

C. AKA MANAH night 

2. Akata^ neglect of duty 


Indian 

Equivalent 


8. Andstdpdnlh 
4. AnaxHil 
B. A/jgRA 
MAINYU. 
AoSaJ 

6. Apaosa 

7. Araitil 

8. Arask 

9. Ardst 
10. Aroznra 
H. Asgahdnih 

12. asruSti 

13. Asto-viSatu 

14. Azi 

ii. A2i Dahaka 
51. Bu2»yaMsta 

16. Buti 

17. Ciimak 

18. Dawil 

19. Der 
^0. Driwil 


(religious) instability 
dissention 

(1) underworld, (2) evil 
creator 

hair-combings and nail- 
parings 

summer torridity 

avarice 

envy 

untruth 

volcano 

sloth 

disobedience 
death-agony 
ncxjturnal fiend 
hostile race of Dahae ( ?) 

numbing fatalism 
9 

whirlwind 
conspiracy (?) 
procrastination 
? 


Arati(H) 


Mi’tyu 

Rak^s 


Other 

Analogues 


R. Nocturnus 


G. Eris 
(1 ) Gk. Hades 


Gk. Phthonos 


1 Mentioned only in the Younger A vesta. 

2 Mentioned only in the Ga^as. 

^ Replaced in part by X^a^a. 

^ Replaced in part by Armaiti. 

-6 Earlier form of Sponta Mainyu. 
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ill. DKUJ 
til. Du^yairya 

22 . FmzfH 

23. Frepdr 

24. *Ga@do**niar0* 

noya. 

25. Ga idarewa 
^6. Gohlhar 

D, TNDRA 


(1 ; duubiei of Aiirinian, 

(2) unden"orld-queen 
bpd year (esp. for agricul- 
ture) 

? 

leading astray 
destruction of animalB 

water-deiJK>ii Gandharva 

meteor 

torrential ram 


(2) Gl. Aera- 
oura 


27. hh 

28. Kapastii 
21) 

30. Korosanii 

31. Kunda 

32. Kudizai 

33. Mahmi « 

34. Mahrkus5a 

35. Mar^avan 

36. Mitoxt 

37. Mill 

38. Nc^g 

F. Na '’^hai^ya 


39. Nasu 

40. Nihlv 

41- Niyaz 

42. Nizlkt 
IN . Faink.l 

43. PARIMATI 

44. Paitisal 

45. Fas 

46. FV,8 

47. SaJiam 
Fi. Saurva 

48. SnaviSka)^ 

49. Spazg 

.50. Span jay ry a 

51. l^ap 

52. Taromati 
G. Taurvi 


Bexual nujim*ity 
disoane- demon (?) 
dwaf fishness (?) 

aspect of burning suu (?) Kcsanu 
madne‘<‘' 


destriK tion 
forgetfulness 
falsehood- 
nocturnal do* non 
shame 

death rr turiuug man to 
earth^< 

corpse 

terror^ 

povert;^ 

bewitching demoness Rak^asi 

denial 

coiitrarmes'' 

delay 

nocturnal demon 
terrors 

lightning Sarva 

slander 

whistling of storm 

fever 

contempt 

drought 6usua 


Gk. Mania. 


Gk. Pholfos. 


Gk. Fhoboft 


R. Febris 
Gk. Hyhri* 


1 Mentioned only in the A5»unger Avesta. 

2 A doublet of the Druj in some of the latter’s aspects. 

3 Apparently a doublet of Vizare^. , 

4 A doublet of Saham. 

6 A doublet of Nihiv. 

29 
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63. Uda 

54. Varen 

55. Vatyal 

56. Vaya,Vayu 

57. ViziaraSa 

58. Xav 

5i>. Xna.tfaitl 
60. Xru and 


loquacity 

lust 

wind'demou 

persecutor of humanity (?) 
death -demons 
oat (?) 

inordinate love 
? 


Xi'viynii 

, Xui-do»agih self-conceit 
<T. Zairik poisonous plants 

62. Zgi,irimya'*9 - tortoise , 
kura^ 

63. Zaur van senility 

64. Zyawinl winter 


Gk. Pothos 


Gk. G^ras 


1 Heationed only in the Younger Avesta* 
^ Apparently a doublet of Na^hai^ya. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF THE DIVINE AND DEMONIC 
BEINGS OF THE IRANIAN RELIGIONS.^ 

•Crmtor-gods : Ahura Mazda, G5u§Ta§an, Spanta Maiu3ru» Zrvan, 
A^ra Mainyu. 

Sky, Mid-Air^ Light, and Darkness : (Ahura Mazda), VOHU 
MANAH-LIi^ra, Anayra Raocah, Antaro-mah, Asan, Asi, 
Bamya, Cista, Daena, Daenaya Upamana (?), DamoiS Upa- 
mana (?), Drvaspa, G5us Urvan, Hapto-iringa, Hvaro, Mali, 
Nairyaspa ^?), Paoiryaeinya, Porand-mah, Rasnu, Saoka, 
Satavaosa, Sraosa, ©wasa, Tir, Tistrya, Urva^a (?), Usah, 
Vanant, Vata, Vayah, Vayu, (V^i’ 9 ^rayna), Vi§apta^a, 
Aka Manah, Azi, Goclhar, Kardsdni (?), J/wS, 

Uarth ; AMaRaTA^^ Haoma, ARMAITI-Zam, ASA-Atar, HAU' 
RVATAT-Apo, AhuraaT, Apawok Napat, ‘ Aradvi 
Gaokarona, HaMin-varati, Saoka, { 0 rita), Urvara, U?»klwpa»a, 

Zaronuinant, Avra Malnyu, Apaosa, Ardsura, Clsmak, 
Drup Gandardwa, Indra, Pairikd, Saurva, Spdnjayrya, 
Taurvi, Zairik. 

o 

Human Life, Health, Dineam , and Death : Airyaman, A'>?hairya, 
(Asi), Drvatat, Fradat-vlra, (S)rita, Alyds, Aosa, Astd-vl^tu, 
Kapasii (?), Kasvls G), Kunda, N dn^haiBya, Nasu, Tap, 
Vaya, V Izard sa, Zaur van. 

Political : Dahyuma, Data, Nmtoya, Visya, Zantuma, Azi 
Dahdka (?). 

War and Peace : XSA 0 RA-Vc»ro^^rayna, Ama, Ha^in-vainti, 

Uparatat, AndxM, Dawi (1), 


1 The names of the Aiiiesha Sx>enta8 are indicated by small capitals, 
those of other deities by roman, and those of all demons by italics. 
Names enclosed in imrentheae? belong only in part to the class where 
they are so listed. 
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Household : Art^-Fravart, Fradat-vispaMin-hujyati, Fravagi, 
Ha^is, Hujyati (?), HuSiti, (Nmanya), Raman, Saoka, 
Savah, Niyaz. 

Agricultural and Pastoral : Ay^rima, BOTsjya, Fradat-fsu, Paitis- 
hahya, Sava'^^hi, Duzydiryd, OaeBo-mardncya. 

Animals : Xav (?), Zairimyavlcura. 

Cultic : Fs9ratu, (Bata), Hamaspa^»mae^aya, Ma^^ra-Nniryo- 
sa^ha, Upanayana, ZaraSustrotama, AHma. 

Time : Aiwi-sruQrima, Asnya, Ayara, Havani, Mahya,MaiSyaira, 
Maidyoi-sam, Maidyoi-zar9maya, Rapi^wina, Usahina 
Uzayeirina, Yairya, Zya;m. 

Virtue and Vice : ArStat, Cisti, 3r9ti, Ferasti, Iza, Rasa/stat^ 
Rata, Yaosti, Akatas^ Andstdpdmh, Arditi, Arask, Ardsty 

Asgahdnth, Asrusti, Buaya^sid, Der, Freftdr, Jeh, MarkuSa, 
Mar§avan, Mltdxt, Nang, Nihlv, Pairimati, Paitisa, Pas, 
Saham, Spazg. Tardmati, Uda, Varen, Xnoi^attu Xfit- 
ddSaglh. 

Abstract: Azuiti, Frasasti, Is, Par9ndi, Paurvatat, (Uparatat). 

Unknown or Doubtful: Ada, Afriti, Tusnamati, Buti, Driwi, 
FrazUty Kundild, Mahmi, Nizlst, Snavibka, Xru, Xrviynl. 


The author desires to express his thanks to the University 
of Nebraska, with which he was connected at the time of the 
delivery of this course of lectures, for granting him the leave 
of absence necessary to give them. 


Printed by C. Wollen, Superintendent, British India Press, Bombay, 
and Published by K. R. Gama Oriental Institute, Bombay. 
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EECENT IRANIAN REHBARCHER BY 
EUROPEAN SCHOLARS~IT 
By De. Jehangik C. Tavadia, b.a., ph.e. 

Lecturer in Hamburg University 

7. On iraiiiaTi Infiiicnee iii Centra! Asia and Itoth 
there elsewhere. 

‘A. V. Lc Co^: Bilderatlas znr Kuust und Knltnrg'e- 
schichte Mittcl-Asiens, mit 255 Abhildungen. (P. 
107) 4* Dietrieh Eeimer, Ernst \5)hsen, Berlin^ 
1925. 

The vast materials relating chiefly to art and literature 
brought from Central Asia by the enterprising explorers of 
different nations are scattered in costly and bulky volumes- 
They arc a vailable owing to their very nature, to a selected few> 
but are inaccessible to the wider circle not only of general 
readers but also of humbler students who cannot afford to be 
ignorant about this untold treasure of the j)ast. Therefore 
it was a very happy idea of Prof. v. Le Coq to issue this pic- 
ture album, handy and at the same time compreliensive in a 
way. It is selected from those publications, a list of which 
is appended. The Introduction deals with the cultural 
relations of the East and the West. Even in very early days 
there were commercial relations between them which 
must have resulted in mutual borrowings. These were 
increased when some European and Iranian peoples, viz. the 
Tokharians and the Sakas, penetrated through C/Cntral Asia 
right up to China. Some of these peoples had their original 
home in Soutiiern Russia, to judge from the peculiar grave* 
sculptures to be found in both places. Greek art and 
culture, based upon Egyptian and Mesopotamian models, 
followed Alexander's march in the East, and found a new 
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home in Eastern Iran and North-Western India where his 
aruccessors ruled for a long time. From these parts it took 
wide strides through Afghanistan and through Kashmir 
towards Turkistan, China, Corea and Japan (see the account 
of the two works below), and through the Indian Peninsula 
towards Java and Further India. This is rightly called the 
Triumphant March of Buddhism. Then the next movement 
was in the contrary direction, from the East to the West: 
the Huns and especially their Iranian allies, the Alans, the 
forefathers of the modern Ossetes (Irons), carried eastern 
things, chiefly weapons and articles of dress, to the West as 
far as Portugal and North Africa. The Arabian conquests 
and the Wars of the Holy Cross are too well known to need 
further comment. All this time commercial relations 
played a great part in making cultural borrowings a com- 
mon phenomenon. It is in Eastern Turkista^n that we have 
discovered the connecting link between the East and the 
West, thus disproving the independent origin of the Chinese 
civilization. The discoveries have further shown that 
Eastern Turkistan was inhabited by Aryan or rathet* Indo- 
European peoples up to the middle of the 8th century when 
it was partly conquered by the Turks. The ruling people 
in Khotan were Indians, in Yarkand and Kashgar Iranians 
(Sakas and Sogdians), and in Kucha, Qara-Shahr-Kurla 
and Turf an Tokharians (of European origin). All of these 
peoples adopted from the Hellenised Indo-Iranian territories 
the gospel of Buddha, and therewith the western art and 
technic ; and passed it over to the Chinese who then produ- 
ced what is known as the Buddhist art of the Far East 
on this basis during, say, 600-900 A.C. China influenced only 
its western neighbours Corea and Japan, not northern and 
western ones who followed Iranian models. Already in the 
8th century the Uighur Turks began to occupy this country 
(hence the name Turkistan) as can be concluded from the 
writings of this date discovered in Khocho, their capital 
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aear TiTf un, and the whole of it feU into their hands by the 
10th century. The kings and nobles followed the religion of 
Mani, but their subjects continued to be Buddhists and a few 
of them were jSiestorian Christians. The script used by them 
was either Manichean or Sogdian, and though the monks 
studied Chinese for reading the Buddhist texts in this 
language, their culture bore thorough Iiido-Iranian traits, 
except in the case of painting which was more or less 
Chinese. Later ou the Mongols superseded the Uighurs, 
but they adopted the culture of the conquered, and spread 
it far and wide by means of their extensive conquests from 
■China to Europe. 

Prof. V. Le Coq gives a connected view of the figures 
reproduced in tlie book. As regards the dress he concludes 
that its origin is Sasanian, or to be more exact east- Susan ian. 
Some of the details such as the tying of swords on the girdle 
and carrying of fumigating lamiis remind us of the Achae- 
menian types. Similarly the weapons are proved to be 
ehiefly of Iranian model. Persia is, in the opinion of* the 
learned author, the master manufacturer of arms in Asia; 
its direct or indirect influence is to be seen everywhere. We 
cannot give all the details here ; we must satisfy ourselves 
by saying that valuable remarks about the following weapons, 
their different types, their origin, and their use else- 
where arc to be found here: armour, shield, sword (also to 
be found with civil dress as has been common in Persia 
since early times), dagger, banner, club (one of Hellenic 
type, the other of Indian type), battle-axe, lasso, bow and 
arrow with their (luivers, harness, stirrup (not used by 
Iranians) and whip. As regards the paintings and sculp- 
tures the chief influence is that of Hellenised parts of Iran 
and India where the figure of Apollo or of Dionysus was 
transformed into that of Buddha. These paintings etc. 
form the basis of the Chinese art. Here is described and 
■discussed the evolution of the following pieces: Cornucopia* 
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Dragon, Ganymedes myth, Christopher, Earth Goddess^: 
Buddha as ascetic, female acrobats, flying Nike figures, 
Wind Gods, Gorgoneion, Chariot of the Sun, Dance of 
Death, Coffin, etc. The author shows how certain details- 
arc changed owing to misunderstanding, and as regards 
human figures the cliange in the nose and eyes is due to the 
change in the ideal of beauty. For the architecture the 
so-called lantern-roof and the window-grate are described 
and discussed. The former construction was misunderstood 
by the Chinese ; the same was the case with the specific 
Iranian cupola gumhah (in wjjich the corners have shell- 
like cupolas) or it was found too difficult to be copied. 

The figures, 255 in all, are excellently executed on plates 
and they arc so arranged that one can control the above 
discussion about their relation to one another. (Still one 
w'ould have liked to have the table of contents for easv 
reference). Their date of origin, their present place of 
reference, and their short description are put down below 
them. The work fulfils its purpose in the best possible 
manner, and we are thankful to the Icaiued author and also 
to the enterprising publisher. 

As the same question is often touched upon hi t lie follow- 
ing works ot tlie author we may notice them here : 

A. V. he Coq: Auf Hellas Spuren in Ost-Turkistan. 
Berichtc und Abenteuer der 2. nnd 3. Deutschen 
Turfan Expedition, mit 108 Abbildungen im Text 
und anf 52 Tafelii sowie 4 Karten. (P. XI, 166) 
J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, Leipzig, 1926. 

^Von Land und Leuten in Ost-Turkistan. Beriehte 

und Abenteuer der 4. Deutschen Turfan-Expedition, 
mit 156 Abbildungen im Text und auf 48 Tafelu 
sowie 5 Karten. (P. VII, 183) J. 0. Hinrichs’sche 
Buchhandlung, Leipzig, 1928. 
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1 Both (1 these works are primarily meant for the general 
reader bnt they are not without interest and even import-^ 
ance for the student of eastern civilization. One of them 
contains 108 figu) es (mostly on tables) and 4 maps, the other 
156 figures similarly and 5 maps. Their lists are given in 
both eases, but unfortunately the plates are not inserted 
beside the corresponding text but genera lly elsewhere. If 
the former process was not ))o:ssible, they could have been 
well placed at the end or at the begiuniug. As. to tlieir selec- 
tion there can be uo (piestion, they are fully representative 
and give us good insight in the present conditions of life of 
the country and in its past civilization. The descriptive 
part is extremely happy and simple in oxpressioii, and not 
less learned and informing in mattei*. We are given a very 
fair idea of the dangers and difficulties, and also ha})py 
incidents met with during tlie travel and during the work of 
the last three German expeditions in Turkistan. The whole 
account reads like a romantic tale full of adventures and 
novelties of various kinds. The author is a keen observer 
man and nature, and is gifted with humour, the touclies 
of which are to be found in proper places. There is a mass 
of worth-knowing details scattered througiiout the volumes, 
but it is a real pity that there is no index, and hence they 
will not be used to the full extent. 

A part of the Introduction to the first book and the 
conclusion of the other deal with the cultural relations of 
the East and the West. In the 1st century A.C. Buddhist 
-missionaries from Gandhara entered Turkistan through two 
•different ways. In one case their art (based upon Greek 
-one) was influenced by Iran, in the other by India. Their 
eave-temples and cloisters in Turkistan are constructed after 
the Iranian fashion, say, as in Bamian ; also their names in 
.both places signify the same thing, vis, ^1000 rooms ^ Builds 
lags are constructed either after the Iranian fashion, the 
peculiar gumbab, or after the Indian one, the stupa • there 
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is no trace of Chinese architecture in them. When the 
Sakas and the Tokharians conquered Greco-Buddhist colo- 
nies, they adopted their culture and faith, and at the same 
time did not remain uninfluenced by their Iranian neigh- 
bours during the Parthian and Sasanian reigns. The 
Huns and their Iranian allies, the Alans (the modern Ossetes, 
calling themselves Iron) brought not insignificant cultural 
goods like weapons, garments etc. to the West. Later on when 
the Uighur Turks adopted the religion of Mani, the art of 
paipting, — (which played a great part therein) — based 
upon Sasanian model, was introduced in the country, from 
whicli it was carried by the Mongols to China where it came 
under its influence and then was brought back to Persia. 
After some remarks on Turkistan since the coming o£ Islam, 
we are given a short account of the former expeditions and 
their extraordinary discoveries. Then follow useful notes 
on different types ol: painting, on Mani and his teachings, 
and the land and the people in our days. These charming 
and*insx)iriug volumes are issued iii an attractive form and 
still at a moderate price, for which the publisher deserves 
our thanks. 

8. On the Origin oL* the A vesta Al])habet. 

Junker, II. F. J. : Das Awesta-Alphabet und der Ur- 
sprung der armcnischen nnd georgischen Schrift. 
p. 139. Verlag der Asia Major, l.eipzig 1927. 

To Andreas belongs the credit of properly showing 
that the Avesta was originally written in the Pahlavi 
alphabet, from which it was transcribed in the present one 
in the Sasanian days, and that the mistakes committed 
thereby can be corrected by retranseribing the Avesta in 
that original alphabet. Many scholars have applied this 
test in making conjectures about wrong forms, although 
there is opposition as regards his views about the pronun^ 
eiation of the Avesta letters and their derivation from ther 
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Pahlavi sig'Txs, either simple or compound ( Abhandlungen 
des XIII Internationalen Orieiitali^ten Kongresses, Ham-* 
burg 1902, i)p. 99-106). Hct'C is made a new attempt to 
settle the origin of the A vesta alphabet (and also of the 
Arinenian and Geoigian alphabets with which we are not 
chiefly concerned in this place). Unfortunately the mono- 
graph lacks a great deal as regards disposition; there is 
neither a list of contents nor an index nor even head-lines 
to the paragraphs. This renders our work rather difficult. 
The appended tables, however, are very clear and hence 
helpful. The Avesta alphabet bears some marks of Greek 
influence, viz, in the use of the signs for short vowels, and 
in tlie use of the point for separating words, both of which 
are unknown in Semitic alphabets. In. tracing the origin 
of the Avesta letters the author takes into account both the 
scripts, Pahiavlk and Parsiy, used in the .Sasanian inscrip- 
tions ; whereas Prof. Andreas did not count the former. 
Secondly the consideration of Armenian and Georgian 
alphabets offers good support to the new theory, which is 
no doubt, superioi* to all former attempts whieli are shown 
to be wrong. 

As a general rule the voiceless sounds are ex]>ressed 
through or are derived from the PahlavTk signs, whereas 
the voiced ones Ihrough l^arsly. The exceptional cases are 
those of p and w which have exchanged tiie groups for un- 
known reasons. A glance at the table where the signs are 
put side by side shows that this theory is correct without 
any doubt in most cases, and where there is some 
doubt the author tries to solve it on the grounds of paleo- 
graphy, phonology, etc. In some cases like those of g and w 
the derivations suggested by Andreas, viz. from (Book 
Pahlavi) gu and up (supported by Lommel, see below) 
seems to be apparently preferable, but Junker warns us 
against such deceptive resemblances. As regards the origin 
of the vowel signs the difference is still greater, except peu- 
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ha,ps in the case of ^ which is cl plus the sign of elongation. 
The sign ^ ( 0 ) is proved to be derived from Parsly “he'' 
(the sign which takes the form of mn in Book Pahlavi). 
Then i is not, say, Book Pahlavi i plus the sign of elongation 
which according to the author is paleograpliically a necessary 
part of it. Therefore i is to be considered a cursive and 
therefore a shortened form of i. The distinction between 
these signs was introduced, says the author, under the influ- 
ence of Persian- Arabic signs for ^ and f, and that too first 
in the Pazand and then in the Avesta, both being written 
in the same alphabet. This is, to iny mind, not correct; 
leaving aside the influence of i^ersian- Arabic writing we 
may point out that the Pazand, the phonetical trans- 
cription of Pahlavi in t he Avesta, letters, is a product of 
Indian Dasfurs and was never in vogue in Persia. In the 
table the development of i is shown from the PahlavTk i, 
but I feel not at all coiivhiced, unless we adopt the form of 
i placed in brackets, which then can hardly be comx>ared 
with^Pahlavik 2. I do not see why i (of the old tyj)e) 
should not be derived from two Paljlaviy i'-s, the second be- 
ing written somewhat below the line. The author himself 
says that i is a short form of the initial ^ of the Jranian 
type which (and also the Indian y) he derives from two 2-s 
(pp. 40 ft'.). At least we require some further light on this 
point. Similarly it seems more probable that « (or c) is 
derived from two, and not one, Parsiy i-s. I further believe 
that this method will hold good also in the case of /.e. 
we;can trace it to two Parsiy w-s, although in this case 
Junker's theory that is derived from one Parsiy w, and 
that u is its cursive form, does not appear far-fetched in 
the table. Moreover there is every reason to believe that 
tjie long vowels are the original signs from which the short 
ones are formed ; and this of course goes in favour of the 
author, and so also the fact that short and long vowels are 
mixed up in the Avesta. Both 0 and— it is to be noted— 
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the initial v are derived from two P&rsiv ^ 

isidered a variant of o. There is no doubt about this. Nnr 
about a which IS proved to come from q. and ^*he'^ (see 
above on ^). Junker derives q from a and Parsiy n and ff ; 
but are not a and Pahlavik n enough from the stand-point 
of both pronunciation and paleography? Again u does not 
recei 76 its complete form in the other case ; and compare 
also the formation of special n which results from a and 
Pahlavik Tlic common form of n comes from Parsiy 
and m from ParslY But and are derived from Parsiy 
h, and h and i respoclively. These apparently strange facts 
are well established also on phonological grounds. The 
letter occurring in the l^azand, is a ligature of h and l» 
and its pronunciation is /. As regards J the author adopts 
the view of Andreas that it is a ligature of w, h and r; and 
he settles its pronunciation as f, i,e. spiranti(% cerebral r, 
whereby he suggests that Avesta and Afghan or Pashto are 
closely related to each other. We cannot enter here into 
the details of his leaiucd discussion which includes also ,the 
order in which the letters are given in old MSS. The sibi- 
lants s and / are derived f j*om the corresponding Parsiy 
signs; whereas - from any of the two ^-s, and i most pro- 
bably from Pahlavik c. In the table c is shown coming 
from Pahlavik e, whereas elsewhere it is said to be a 
shortened form of Jip. 1 18) which is derived from Parsiy 
Results gained for the Avestic phonology need not be men- 
tioned specially ; in most <*ases they are evident from what 
is said about the signs. 

There are 13 tables most of which exhibit the develop- 
ment of Avesta, Armenian and Georgian letters. One of 
them gives the script of the Pahlavi-Psalms, and another a 
piece from the strange Book-Pahlavi writing, the source 
of which is not mentioned. It is taken from the Maneckji 
laimji Hataria Library MS. which contains the Pahlavi text 
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cemik i kusflk, and which was with me in 1923-24. Having 
found that one of the pieces, the Afrm, was written in the 
strange type, I brought it to the notice of the author who 
was already at that time occupied with the question of the 
Avesta alphabet. The two other known MSS. in which the 
Avesta letters are not of the ordinary type are taken into 
consideration in this study. (The strange type in the 
Xorda-Avesta MS. J9 is considered by the author to be very 
old or of Sasanian form. But it cannot be said, either from 
this fact or from Inosfcrantsev’s article in the Journal of 
the K, i?. Cama Oriental Institute No. 1, that the Parsi colony 
in India already during the Sasanian rule is a settled fact 
(p. 52). The author quotes antiquated views on this subject,, 
as he seems to be unaware of S. H. Hodivala’s researches.) 
It would have been better, if the author would have 
taken into account also the Manichean and Sogdian scripts 
to make his work as complete as possible. As it is, it solves 
the question in a very satisfactory manner, and the author 
deserves our thanks, and so also the publisher for reprin- 
ting it from his journal Caucasica where it was originally 
published. 

Here it should be added that as regards uj Lornmel 
supports the theory of Andreas in the Zeitschrift fur 
Jndologie und Tranistik 6, 152 ff. where the discussion on 
frasiupayeiti (Yt. 33; deserves special attention; it is 
proved by means of variants, parallel passages etc. to stand 
for frasCLva/zeiti; in other words (wrongly for r), 

9. On tlie Aryan Doctrine of Fire and the light it 
throws on the Avesta. 

10. On Miflra and allied subjects. 

Hertel, J. : Die Arische Feuerlehre I. Teil. (P. 188). 
H. Haessel, Leipzig, 1925. (Indo'Iranische Quellen 
und Forschungen Heft VI.) 
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This voiume chiefly deals with some pairs of Indo- 
Iranian words that signify fire or light in its different 
aspects, by mean^? of subjecting a number of passages where 
they occur to a strict criticism. The index of subject- 
matter gives a clear view oi the main facts on the Aryan 
Doctrine of Fire. I have to postpone my account of it till 
the appearance of the second part. Meanwhile t!ie fol- 
lowing work may well be taken ui>. 

Hertel, J.: Die Sonne und Mithra im Awesta (P. 

•XXVIII, 3lg) H. Ilaessel, Leipzig, 1927. (Indo- 
Iranischc Forschungen Heft IX). 

The work under review is re]>lenished with matters of 
no mean importance in all o^ its jiarts. We cannot deal 
with them all nor fully ; we shall just touch ux^on some of 
them. The Preface contains some nirther xiroofs of the cor- 
rectness of the author’s theory about the Doctrine of Fire. 
He assures us that the new meanings (which are not in the 
least unsupx)orted by etymology) attributed by him to (^ir- 
tain terms in a former volume of the series (I. I. Q. P, VI) 
hold good throughout the entire literature, and adds tliat 
by aiJjilying this key one comes to a correct understanding 
and better ai^preciaiion of the texts. This he does here in 
the case of Yt. 1, and shows that the names of AhuraMazdah 
therein are not put down without any order, but that they 
are arranged according to a fixed principle. Similarly he 
points out that it is not without reason that the list of 
mountains precedes the account of x^armah ^ the royal 
light ’ in Yt. 19 ;—the reason is that they are supposed 
to be recex:)tacles of light. Furtlier the Yasna is no longer to 
be considered a later compilation, monotonous and meaning- 
less to a high degree, put together by the ignorant clergy y 
it is a well considered and logically thought out liturgical 
text. This he shows by translating anew some of its typical 
passages, and by emphasising that the Avestic conception of 
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the person includes everything,— also a material thing and 
an abstract idea. There is a note on this last point in his 
Introduction which also deals with the Yasts in general and 
the Yt. 10 in particular, and above all with the Avestic 
Doctrine of Fire. This is in brief as follows. 

Fire, which pervades everything, is the principle of 
life ; it is warm and light (the highest forin^i'^ ) in good 
creations, whereas cold and dark (the highest form dru]^ 
nasu ^ putrefaction 0 in bad creations. The learned author 
will be pleased to learn that the GBd. account of the genesis 
fully testifies his theory, as can be seen even from the sum- 
mary given in the Introduction to the work by Anklesaria 
who rightly says about the chapter : After a close study 
of the language, it appears that the text has been prepared 
from a Pahlavi translation with commentary of some 
Avesta work, such as the Damdat Nask . . . . (XXIT). 
The words warm and cold are not used here, but they occur 
\ dravand mart menifn sarttar^ , . . . nhrav mart 
must ffarmtar^ the mind of a ‘ wicked ' man is the coldest, 
.... the fist of a ‘ pious ’ man is the warmest, Maiikdn 
i ivist i Frydn 3, 5, 14. The constant struggle betMreen 
the two fires lies in intermingling in each other. The pro- 
cess is expressed raefi ‘ to mix ' and its derivations. It 
is wrong to suppose that besides this ‘ to mix ’ there is 
another root raefi ‘ to die ’ ; as a matter of fact the latter is 
a developed or concluded meaning from the former. An 
irrecoverable mixture is death, it is called para.iristi ‘ the 
highest mixture’, A partial mixture is sickness, to recover 
from which one must try yaozddti (it is not a purificatory 
ceremony but an exorcism) — as described in the V., espe- 
cially 19, 20 ff, where we learn that it is '^ohu manah ' the 
shining thought’, one of the fires of heart, that is attacked 
and that requires defence or support. Another term for the 
struggle is hand and more common both meaning Ho 
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bind, to fette’’ ^ The epithet of Aradvi, viz, and/utdiBiA 
be connected with hd{y), then it woUii mean * unfettered 
She is so designated, becaiis*^ she regularly streams forth 
in winter as in summer ” (Vt. o. 5), unlike other waters 
which are frozen in winter, or to speak in the terms of the 
Avesta, are fettered by winter, one of the bad creations. 
Just as dark fire goes into good creations, and by destroying 
the bright fire therein kills them, so does the briglit fire with 
respect to bad creations. This belief and this alone makes 
it clear why we are told in the V. 5, 35 ff., I2.2\ ff. that the 
corpse of a bad creation does not infect, whereas that of a 
good creation does because the former is possessed by 
bright fire, whereas the latter by dark fire. Also the practice 
of the 8ag->dki finds a rational explanation in this Doctrine 
of Fire. The act of seeing, says the jiuthor, was considered 
by the Indo-Iranians as the act of radiating light, (which 
was in one’s body), through the eyes, and not au the effect 
of light on the retina, (for details see I I Q F. 0, 32 f.) 
Again an opposing power was destroyed by radiating light, 
i.e, by looking or staring at it. In other words just as 
the * evil eye ’ could harm, so also the ‘ good eye Now 
among the domestic animals the eye.s of the dog only (the 
cat was not yet known to the Ar^mns) glittered during the 
night, and it was in the darkness that the evil powers were 
most feared. Owing to these facts the dog’s sight was con- 
sidered especially fit for driving them off’; and hence its 
. use in the case of a corpse, one of the abodes of evil. The 
dog is similarly required while purifying a defiled person 
(V. S. 37 f.), a custom still observed in the harainUm 
ceremony. The belief that the soul remains for three days 
after death near the head of the dead is also brought in con- 
nection with the new theory* The corpse does not show be- 
fore this time black marks whicli are the sign of its being 
cooked or digested by bad fire, and hence the soul as a good > 
creation is there to hinder bad fire till it completes its wort- 
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This explanation does not seem to be correct. The corpse is 
to be removed soon after death, except in the case of 
difficulties owing to winter (V. 8. 1 ff.). I believe that 
the stay of the soul for three days after death is to be 
connected with the less known belief about its presence 
at the time of birth, which latter I have postulated 
from the accounts of the birth of Zoroaster. As a further 
example of the ‘ good eye ’ killing a bad creation, 
’Yt. 19. 84 is quoted, where it is said that Astvat- 
^orota will direct his glance upon all bad creations. We can 
supply another from Pahlavi literature: Zatsparm relates 
how Zoroaster destroys bis rival Karap by repeatedly staring 
at him (see SBE. 47, 150 f., where West has wrongly taken 
as ‘ the eye of an evil being ^ as a logogram for ‘ life 
The parallel episode in the Denkart is not quite clear ; here 
it seems that the power of a spell is tried to the same effect 
(compare ib. 44). The author applies his theory to some 
other parts of the Avesta and of the Vedic texts dwelling 
upon various forms of fire. In one ease he seems to go beyond 
the mark ; he says that the denunciation of the harlot and 
the pederast in the V. has nothing to do with ethics, but 
simply with the Doctrine of Fire. The harlot mixes the 
semen of good and bad persons and semen is one of the 
forms of bright fire, therefore she mixes gpod and bad fires. 
The pederast does the same by mixing semen with 
excrement which is a form of dark fire. The arguments in 
support of this view are not convincing. 

The main part of the work deals with the nature of 
Mifira as far as the Avesta only is concerned. In order to 
prove that Mifira is not the sun Hertel first shows the 
nature of thedattsr by discussing all the passage^; where it 
occurs. The result is that (^=,v^an) means* light of 

the firmament’ in general and * the sun ’ in particular, 
with the epithet Msaeta ‘shining ’ in the latter case for the 
sake of clearness ; and that there are no corresponding 
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points in the nature and activity of the sun and of Midra, 
On the contrary both are clearly distinguished. The fact 
that there are separate prayers, Yast and Niyayisn, 
(Niyayis), in honour of both of them shows that they can- 
not be one and the same. Then the author turns to MiOra. 
[After translating the whole Yt. 10 with linguistic and 
other notes, he discusses the nature of this Yazata. The 
passage referring to the single wheel of Mu^ra’s chariot is 
shown to be very corrupt ; in any case it does not point to 
the sun. At the satne time his epithets ‘‘ possessor of wide 
cattle pasture-grounds” (cattle == stars), “having ten 
thousand (originally one thousand) eyes ”, “having ten 
thousand (originally one thousand) spies ”, “having thou- 
sand ears”, “having a wide watch-tower ”, “ sleepless” and 
“ always awake” leave no doubt whatsoever that Midra re- 
presents the starry heaven and not the sun. And so is 
MiOra represented in the table 17 of the Is^olizie de<jli scavi di 
Antichita^ Milano, 1924, his robe being decorated with seven 
stars, whereas the sun and the moon are given in the corners 
outside the figure of Mifira.^This highly interesting fact can 
well be compared with the Skund.vimdnik.vicdr 16 , 21 where 
it is said that the sun and the moon are created “outside the 
heaven or firmament {heron [e] dsman) 

After describing Mifira's various activities the author 
shows his relation to other Yazatas. As regards the dvandva 
compound Mifira-Ahura or Ahura-Mifira he opines that it is 
a later borrowing from ora copy of Mitrd-Varuna, and 
not the direct result of the original Aryan pair of gods. 
Ahura stands for Ahura Mazdah, and Ahura Mazds^h has 
become the fixed name of the highest god only in the later 
Avesta, and hence the Aryan origin is declared out of the 
question. But the supposition about a mere copy seems to 
be unwarranted. If there be some truth in the common 
belief that Ahura Mazdah is the Iranian counterpart of 
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Indian V4,?una, then I would suggest that just as Mitr^ 
paled before Varuna, so did Ahura before Miflra as far 
as the pair was concerned. And it is a common fact that 
Ahura Mazdah plays, if at all, a very subordinate role in the 
Yaks. That there was some real connection between Mihra 
and Ahura Mazdah can be clearly seen from what the au- 
thor himself says about their appearance as nature gods. 
Just as Mihra was night heaven, Ahura Mazdah was day 
heaven and then the sun. The last meaning is quite com- 
mon in east- Iranian dialects. In western Iran, on the 
contrary, Midra began to be looked upon as the sun, but 
only in post-Avestic days. 

The home of the Midra cult was northern (properly 
speaking north-eastern) Iran, as can be judged from the 
geographical data. Then it was introduced in eastern 
Iran, where it adopted the practice of ceremonial washings 
and of self-castigation by means of blows or stripes (Yt. 
10. ^ 122) ; and where it came in opposition to the Indra 
cult according to the Rgveda 10. 22 which contains also 
other references to the increasing power of Mitlra. All this 
has been more fully dealt with in 1 I Q F. VI, Beiheft 
30 ft*. It should be noted that this is not the only case in 
which Hertel sees the close though inimical relation between 
the Avesta and the Veda peoples. And it is owing to this 
fact that a great number of words are used only for the 
evil beings, whereas they have no such peculiarity in the 
Veda. (The latest theory on this phenomenon comes from 
Gray, JBAS. 1927.) To the recognised list some other 
words are added, €,g. mairya ‘ inimical warrior^, Ved. 
m&rya 'a young hero’, and dyu 'heir, not 'heaven’. (Yt. 3. 
13, where this term occurs, contains a reference to the 
eastern neighbours in the phrase panrva^naemdt,) 

The Appendix contains among other things a reply ta 
the author's critics. Hillebrandt brings the word brdhman 
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together vita hardsman sacred twigs'’ which he con- 
siders as a symbol or charm of increase, then charm as* 
such, and lastly the different sorts of charm, spell, song etc. 
Hertel replies that first of all barasman hi the A vesta does 
not imply twigs, but it points to the seat of straw for the 
offerings just as Ved. barhu^ the exact Iranian equivalent 
of which is harazis, the only difference being that the latter 
is used for profane and not religious purposes. Secondly 
it is not at all certain that brh means ‘to grow'. Besides 
the lists of passages and words dealt with in this work, a 
very useful, detailed index of the subject-matter is given at 
the end. 

In the course of this work the Pahlavi translation is 
often charged as responsible for the wrong interpretation of 
the A vesta by modern scholars. But without entering into 
the battle of methods it can be said that the Pahlavi trans- 
lation should not be held responsible, if it is misunderstood 
by those who use it. I have shown elsewhere how it sup- 
ports Hertel in a number of cases when correctly interpret- 
ed, and how in one case West's wrong translation has mis- 
led him about what he says on Yima ( see Indoger. For, 
47.306 f.) 

In the end let it be noted again that what I have 
referred to here is only a small part of what the reader will 
find in the highly instructive and no less important work. 
We eagerly wait for the promised studies on the Frava^i 
and on the Yasna ceremony and for the detailed account of 
the A vesta religion from this new stand-point, 

11. On the Avestic metre. 

Hertel, J. : Beitrage ziir Metrik des Awestas und des 
Rgvedas (P. IV, 98) 4®. S. Hirzel, Leipzig 1927. 

Since the appearance of Geldner's work on the subject 
Ueber d e Metrik des jungeren AveBLa (Tubingen 1877) we 
know that the 8 syllabic verse without any further cesura is 

% 
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predominant in the Later Avesta, and that the traces of 10 
and 12 syllabic verses are to be considered as questionable 
(pp. 117 — 119). Further researches were not undertaken, 
—partly because the metre was not taken into account for 
settling the text — , till very recently when Lommel tried to 
establish 10 (and 12) syllabic verses, (and thereby sug- 
gested corrections in the handed down text) in the Zdt- 
schrift fuT Indologie und Irani stik 1. 185-245; 1-92. lie says 

that they occur generally either at the beginning or at the 
end) but also by way of rhythmical change ; and he collects 
them in the groups formed on the latter basis. Herters 
work brings out some totally new facts about the question. 
He points out that the fixed number of syllables alone does 
not form a verse; the characteristic of a verse is the tact, 
i.«. cesura and stress, which are simply ignored till now. 
The author establishes their existence and the rules about 
their occurrence in the Jjater Avesta. It may be mentioned 
by the way that in the opinion of the author the Later 
Avesta is not a mixture of prose and poetry as generally 
believed, but the whole is composed in metre, oE course with 
the exception of some corrupt pieces. In the present study 
Yt. 10 and some other pieces, also from the V., are taken 
into account. There are no stanzas as in the Gafia, i^e. the 
number of verses can vary in different groups, — (tech- 
nically ^called tirades) — which is also the case in old 
French and early Middle Iligh-German. The predominant 
or usual verse is 8 syllabic; the 10 syllabic occurs as an 
initial or final verse, and if in the middle, then it begins or 
ends a sentence ; and the 12 syllabic is used in those places 
which are especially emphasised. The last verse of a group 
is sometimes catalectic. The cesura in the 8 syllabic verse 
which can be naturally divided into two equal parts occurs 
after the fourth syllable, and only exceptionally after the 
second syllable. When the 8 syllabic verse can be divided 
only in unequal parts, then the cesura occurs either after 
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tlie tliird or after tiic fifth sylljdalc. Similarly in the, 
10 syllabic verse of equal division, the cesura occurs after 
the fifth syllabic; whereas in that of unequal parts after the 
fourth or sixth syllable. There are two cesuras in the 12 
syllabic verse ; the fii’st after the fourth, or after the third 
or fifth syllable,— accoidiuj^ as the verse shows equal or 
unequal par*^s; the second as in the 8 syllabic verse. The 
author adds that the same is the ease in the Veda> as 
against his predecessors, especially Oldenbcrg and Arnold 
who did not notice *any cesura in the 8 syllabic verse, and 
dealt wrongly with the 10 and 12 syllabic verses. All this 
is shown by means of. examples and tables. Further the 
metrics of the Later Avesta is, according to Hertel, the con- 
tinuation of the Aryan model, whereas that of the GaOa is 
a renovation. He believes that to judge from the cesura 
and the stress the Gafiic (and the Rgvedic) 11 syllabic 
verse is derived from the catalcctic form of the Aryan 12 
syllabic vers'>; similarly the GaOic 7 syllabic verse comes 
from the catalectic form of the 8 syllabic, and the 9 syllabic 
from the hyper-catalectic. The verse accent in the Later 
Avesta is iambic, to say so for the sake of convenience. 
After showing that the rhyme also occurs often therein, the 
author turns to the results as regards textual criticiini 
arrived at by means of meritical laws. The endings were not 
written in the original text ; and in the Arsacid one they 
were sometimes not and sometimes wrongly inserted. Pro- 
thetic, anaptyctic and svarbhakti vowels are not later addi- 
tions but belong to the text proper, and they sometimes form 
even syllables. Then he deals with hiatus, sandhi (vowel 
contraction), slur, diastole (vowel doubling) that are to 
be observed in scanning a verse. After showing some 
corruptions, glosses, etc., he gives long pieces as examples of 
\TTses marked with cesura and accent. The Appendix 
contains the translation of V, 22 and 3, and H. 2 with notes • 
Here there are many points worth noting but they most 
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left untouched in this account. The details given are 
enough to show the importance of the work ; and it has 
already inspired another scholar to find similar verses even 
in the Old Persian inscriptions. It will be interesting and 
essential to find out whether the present mode of recitation 
supports Hertel or not. I think it does as regard cesura 
and accent in the common passages I know. Some one in 
Bombay with aptitude for the task may well take up the 
matter. 

12. On Iranian languages and dialects. 

Reichelt, H. : Iranisch (Gesehi elite der indogermani- 
schen Sprachwissenschaf 1 2. Teil, 4. Band, 2. Halfte. 
P. 84, the rest 85-104 contains the account of Arme- 
nian studies by II. Zeller) Walter de Gruyter & Co., 
Berlin 1927. 

The author first gives as Introduction a hurried review 
of the notable works that form the land-marks in the history 
of the study of Iranian languages till the appearance of the 
Qrundriss der iranischen Philologie, Then in the first 
chapter attention is drawn to the new materials, especially 
to those which deal with the new languages and dialects 
discovered from the remains of Eastern Turkistan. Thus 
the phonological differences between Middle Parthian, the 
northern dialect, and Middle Persian, the southern dialect, 
are summarised here from the researches of Tedesco in 
Le Monde Oriental XV (whero he deals with the grouping 
of Iranian languages and comes to the conclusion that 
Avesta belongs to the' western group, which is not accepted 
by all), and of Lentz in the Zeitschrift fur Indologie und 
Iranistik 4. As regards Sogdian the chief work is done by 
Gauthiot, and now by the author himself, to whom we are 
indebted also for the account of the Saka language 
(otherwise known as Khotani and North Aryan). Their 
characteristics are to be found here and in other chapters . 
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After some remarks about their ro^atioa the author turns • 
to the question of pronunciation and orthography. Then 
follow.^ a short not^ on the accent The succeeding chapters 
deal with the vowel system, the consonant system, the word 
formation, the accidence and the syntax. The author 
has compressed al Ithe prominent facts in few pages and 
also in few sentences. The latter fact will be found very 
inconvenient by a beginner. Again there are no means with 
which the work* can be used as a reference book; and 
this* want will be* felt by all. Perhaps the author was 
obliged to follo'w the general plan of the series. This, 
however, does not affect the intrinsic value of the work as 
a real guide about the problems of the comparative study 
of Iranian languages. In the latter part of the book 
Zeller deals with Armenian from the following standpoints: 
the history of its study, its place among Indo-European 
languages, its grammar (under different sub-heads), loan- 
words in the language, and its middle and modern fornu 
It may be noted here that the importance of Armenian for 
Iranian philology lies on the one hand in the great number 
of Iranian loan-words to be found in it, and on the other in 
its historical liter ature. 

Mention may be made of the two books that have 
appeared on the subject more recently and thcrefo re could 
not be referred to by lieicheli. 

Miller, W. : Ossetisch-Russisch-Deutsches Worterbuch 
Herausgegeben und erganzt von A. Freiman I (P. 
XIII, 618) Leningrad 1927. 

Most of the work on the language in question is done 
by Miller. It was in the very beginning of his stu dies that 
he planned lliis dictionary, but he died before he could 
publish it. Then Salemann worked on his manuscript, but 
ho too died, and so the work was entrusted to P reiman. 
In order to make the work as complete as possi ble, he 
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availed himself of the help of the natives that studied under 
him, and also by visiting their country. Still there are some 
omissions, to judge from the glossary given by Christensen. 
The etymology is nowhere given ; this should not have been 
postponed till the second edition, which might not appear 
at least in the near future. As it is, the work is important, 
not only for its own sake but also for the closely allied 
languages. We hope that the remaining parts may soon 
follow. 

* Morgenstierne, G. : An Etymological Vocabulary of 
Pashto (P. 123) 4. Oslo 1927. 

It is after more than thirty years that we have a 
second book on the subject, — the first one was by Geiger. 
The present attempt takes us further in the matter ; the 
etymology of many new words is given, and in some cases 
new suggestions are made. The index of non-Pashto words 
is given at the end. 

Morgenstierne, G. : Report on a Linguistic Mission to 
Afghanistan. Oslo 1926, P. 23. Maps 3. 

The book contains a general account of different 
dialects spoken in Afghanistan ; some of them are of Indian 
family, others of Iranian, It contains many new details. 

Beichelt, H. : Die Soghdischen Handschriftcnreste des 
britischen Museums. In Umschrift und mit Ueber- 
setzung. Heidelberg, Carl Winter. 1928. P. VII, 
72. 

It is not possible here to give an account of the linguis- 
tic details from this work ; so I shall mention only the names 
of the texts for those interested in Buddhism: The 
Vimalakirtinirdesa-Sutra, a Dliuta-Text, a Dhyana-Text, 
and some fragments, one of them dealing with the mys tie 
ceremony for producing rain. 
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In one of the {‘n}a]l fragments, the subject of which 

cannot be ascertained, there occurs the name «rWr. 

Eeicheli would not connect it with the North Jranian form 

o[ Zaratlustra, as is done by Bang in another case, because 

the Sogdian c occurs only in feminine words. Still the 

epit het he is not without its significance, Zarafiustra is 

always called aiaran in the Avesta, cihrav or aso in the 

later writings; and vr?^ is the Sogdian form of asavan^ 

✓ 

rtdvan. It is leather strange that a number of terms in these 
few lines reminds one of Zoroastrianism. It is true that 
Ticyhn^y rhmnyh for paradise occurs also els’ewhere, but its 
epithet ‘fragrant’ is very characteristic. If this fragment 
does not belong to Buddhism but to Zoroastrianism, as I am 
inclined to believe, tlien its discovery must be called unique, 
since hitherto no reference to the national religion of 
ancient Persia has been found in the large mass of MSS. 
brouglit t:iom Central Asia. 

13. On the chronological order in the Later Avesta. 

14. On the Kayanians. 

15. On the relation of Zurvanism with Zoroastrianism. 

Christensen, A.: Etudes sur le Zoroastrisme de la 
Perse Antique. (P. 59.) Copenhagen, 1928. 

The author sets up the following chronological table as 
regards the Later Avesta from what wc may call internal- 
external evidence, — from style and diction, from i)arallel 
passages, from geographical data and from references to 
other known facts. 

fYt. 101 

^ i 

I^Yt. 13 } pre Achaemenian, or the early days pf 
1 the Achaemenian rule, 

Yt. 19 J 
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Achaemenian. probably 4th century B.C. 


' Arsacid time, probably 1st century A. C. 


Later days of the Arsacid rule. 

I cannot repeat the whole discussion, but some bare facts 
will not be out of place. Yt. 10 refers only to the north- 
eastern provinces of Iran, whereas Yt. 19 includes some 
southern parts like Sistan, but not yet western ones as Yt. 5 
does. Yt. 13 is placed before Yt. 19 for another reason. The 
legendary list in the former begins with Yinia— as the Indo- 
Iranian system requires — and not with Haosya^^ha as in 
Yt. 19 (and other later Yasts). There is another fact that 
speaks for its antiquity; the ethnic names occurring in it 
point to primitive times. The Tura and the Ddha are 
Iranian nomads; the Sa^V^maare not Sauromates as suggest- 
ed by Marquart (Eransahr 155) but are Sarmatians, and 
the two are different peoples. All this, however, is not 
absolutely certain. The connection of the Sdini with the 
Chinese by Darmesteter and West is declared to be very 
uncertain. The second group of texts contains some allu- 
sions to the Achaemenian period. Yt. 5 gives the description 
of Anahits.; Yt. 27. 7-14 depicts the picture of luxurious 
and voluptuous life which necessitates a higher state of 
civilization; and Yt. 20. 14 refers to the bull-banner. The 
next group contains marks of Parthian rule* The list of 


Yt, 5 
Yt. 17 
^ Yt. 8 

I I 

I Yt. 14 ( 

I I 

I Y. 9-11 I 
LY. 57 I 
Yt. 15. I 
6-37J 
Vendidad"! 

Yt. 9 J 

Yt. 16 
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countries in the first chapter of V. represents the extent of 
the Parthian empire under Mithri dates I. Barring aolne 
poetical and hence ancient pieces, its prose style is quite in 
consonance with this late date. Again the laws, especially 
those about the disposal of the dead, were common in this 
period, whereas not so in the earlier one. As to Yt. 9 it uses 
J;he uncommon name Drav§,sp§< for Gous Uiwan (and G5us 
Tasan), later Gos. (Christensen refutes the theory of M. A. 
Stein about APOOACnO of Tndo-Scythian coins, and con- 
nects it with DrvUspa, d being changed to I in east-Iranian 
dialects. This gives us the date when the name DrvAspa 
was in fashion, and therewith the probable date of the YaSt 
in her hononr. These few details will give some idea of the 
admirable and ingenious way in which the author deals with 
the Avesta. The educated people know that the same 
method is applied to profane literature, say, to the dramas 
of Shakespeare: and leaving aside the busybodies, at least 
the class of our people known as scholars will admit Its 
justification. It is another question, if the data appear to be 
too meagre, for final decision, especially to a sceptic. 

While dealing with Yt. 13 the author dwells upon 
several other points. A s regards the formation of nam<^s 
of the persons the repetition of a component part in the 
names of the members of a family is peculiar, which fasliion 
reappears under the later Sasanians. The view that the 
legend about the division of the earth among his three sons 
by Pr§t5n has its traces in Yt. 13 is refuted. Christensen 
explains how the legend arose under the Arsacid period. 

On the question of the Kayanians the author says that 
the few notices about the heroic Kavis are to be taken as 
reminiscences of some old dynasty, and not as astronomical 
mytlis. He quite agrees with Hertel that the term kam ig 
used in the Gafia as a common designation for petty princes ; 
and therein he sees the fact that that old dynasty did nei; 

8 
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exist at the time, and that Kavi Vistftspa of the Later 
!A. vesta is not an immediate descendant of the other Kavi-s. 
Herters arguments about this last point may well be com- 
pared here ; and there remains no doubt about the forged 
character of the later genealogy. On the other hand Chris- 
tensen denies the identity of Vistaspa of the Gada and that 
of the Old-Persian inscriptions. At least it can be said 
that there are various facts which speak against Hertel 
supposition about the identity which must be gifen up in 
any case. 

As regards Zurvanism Christensen first gives the repre- 
aentative accounts in chronological order, and then comes to 
the Following conclusion. It was one of the primitive 
elements of Zoroastrianism; the prophet refers to the 
eternal good and bad spirits as a twin ; in the Aehaemenian 
days the theological and astrological speculation connected 
them either with Time or with Space. The former view 
prevailed. In the Parthian time the doctrine was more or 
less effaced. In the North Dialect or Middle Parthian 
zurvln is used only in the sense of 'old age^ This explains 
why the extant A vesta has so little on the "subject; but the 
doctrine was in vogue in certain parts of Iran. And it was 
reintroduced under the Sasanians in books like the Damdat 
Nask. Immediately before or more probably after the 
downfall of the Sasanians there arose a new orthodox party 
which denounced Zurvanism as a heresy. This is one of 
the causes to which is due the missing of a large part of the 
Sasanian A vesta. (This is, to my mind, a wrong view; 
because almost all the Nasks existed till the end of the 10th 
century and most of them had nothing to do with Zurvanism 
as can be seen from their summary.) The Zurvanism was 
given up because its myths were very grotesque owing to 
which it was ridiculed by the Christians and would have 
been more so by the victorious Moslems. Again Zurvan is 
connected with Destiny and the fatalism preached by it 
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would have boen more dangerous for a religion fighting for 
its life. So many new points are to be found in this excel- 
lent, short monograph. The reader is not burdened with 
unnecessary, long talks, but is guided in a straight and clear 
manner. 

16, On the Ruba‘iyat of ‘Umar-i -Khayyam, 

Christensen, A.: Critical Studies in the Rub&‘iyat 
of ‘Umar-i-Khayyam. A revised Text with English 
Translation. Copenhagen 1927, P. ISO. 

In this work an attempt is made to settle the genuine 
verses of the poet, and thereby his genius and 
character. As the work is in English I need not go 
into details. It is enough to note that the author divided 
the manuscripts and editions into those without any order, 
those with the order of subject-matter, those with single 
alphabetical order and those with double alphabetical order. 
Their merit he estimates in the same descending order. 
Then he counts which quatrains occur in a certain number 
of manuscripts, etc. of each group. The text of 121 quat* 
rains thus selected are given with variants and literal trans* 
latlon. This can be easily called the best contribution on the 
subject. 

17* On Sasanian Numismatics. 

Vasmer, R. : Sasanian Coins in the Brmitage, Re- 
printed from the ‘‘Numismatic Chronicle Fifth* 
Series, Vol VIII. 1928. P. 86 and Plates 2. 

The author fully describes the most noteworthy coins 
of the first period from Ardashir I to Shapur II, and there- 
by points out unique features, and refers to parallel or 
differing coins. The work is in English and so I need not 
give them nor the new points gained for history etc. (They 
will be found in Bulletin Iran League, April 1929,) 
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18. On Iranian History and Geography. 

Barthold, W. : Turkestan down to the Mongol Inva- 
sion. Second Edition translated from the original 
Russian and revised by the author with the assis- 
tance of H. A. R. Gibb, M.A. ( = ‘^E. J. W. Gibb 
Memoriar^ New Series V.) P. XIX, 513. London, 
Luzac & Co. 1928. 

Although the title of the work refers to Turkestan 
only, the reader will find a mass of historical and geographi- 
cal materials about a part of Iran. The Introduction deals 
with the sources ; really speaking it forms an essay on the 
Perso-Arabic historical and geographical works. The 
chapters are : Geographical Survey of Transoxania, Central 
Asia down to the Twelfth Century, Qara-Khitays and 
Khwarazm- Shahs, and Chingiz-Khan and the Mongols. 
There are also given ; Chronological Summary of Events, 
Bibliography, General Index, and Reference Table of 
Medieval and Modern Place-Name^ with a Map. New light 
is thrown on many a difficult problem in this work. 

19. On Iranian Archaeology. 

Herzfeld, Ernst: Archaeologische Mitteilungen aus 
Iran Band I Heft i. P. 40 and 23. Plates 3 and 30. 
Maps 2. Berlin : Dietrich Reimer 1929. 

Herzfeld intends to publish periodically the results of 
his research work on the subject. In the first number of 
this series are included a short account of the excavations at 
Pasargadae carried on in 1928, and a report on the condi- 
tion of the ruins of Persepolis with suggestions for their 
preservation. The latter work was done in 1923-24 and has 
been given here in French and Persian as desired by the 
Persian Government. The monuments at Pasargadae will 
be given in the first volume of the parallel series, Iranische 
Denhndler, Those of Persepolis are included here accord- 
ing to the original plan. The figures are beautifully ejne- 
cuted, and the author promises to mike them appear still 
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better in the following ‘numbers. 

The ruins of Mashhad i Murghab were generally iden- 
tified as the remains of Pasargadae. Objections to this 
supposition wei’e refuted by the author in KUo of 1907, but 
as some were not fully convinced, he undertook the prmni 
excavation. First he describes the topographical situation; 
it is similar to that of Ecbatana. The weather is much 
colder than that of Persepolis , and hence more suitable for 
the conquering immigrants coming from the cold parts 
about the Aral Sea.. The immigration of the Persians as 
opposed to the .Medians took place after the destruction 
of Elam in 640 B.G. The date of the foundation of Pasar- 
gadae is, as shown below, 559-550 B.C. During this in- 
terval of 80 years the Persians can be said to have slowly 
colonised Anzhan, later on called Parsa after them. Only 
one monument of this period is known, — a tomb on the 
way between Persepolis and Susa, which in its character and 
form holds an intermediary place between the Median 
tombs and those at Naksh i Eustam and Pers3polis. It may 
belong to one of the three ancestors of Cyrus the Great. 
Then the author dwells on the type of the colony. It is 
absolutely primitive, it being not a compact city, but groups 
of buildings scattered far and wide on the plain. There 
are, however, very meagre rests of a city without any city- 
wall. Another group of ruins shows the existence of a 
temple and at least three great buildings ; and still another 
a group of palaces. All this together with the well-known 
Tomb of Cyrus forms Pasargadae, the city of Cyrus. The 
author notes here a custom, — surely a very old, pre-Moslem 
one,-*with reference to the tomb : when the herds in their 
great journey pass by it, they are made to go round it 
thrice, and with their milk and curds are washed the stones 
of the socle. The ruins of the temple show that it might 
have been a great, raised platform in the form of a number 
(it is six here) of terraces for performing worship thereon, 
canaparable with what PCerodotus relates. But 
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argues that for such a purpose one of the many natural 
hills lying hard by would have been used, as has been done 
in the Sasanian days. Further the comparison with the 
Babylonian temple ruins leads one to suppose that there 
was a cella on the highest terrace. In that case the temple 
was similar to the Tomb of Cyrus, which fact in its turn 
is a further proof for the author’s supposition. There is 
no wonder that the remains of the cella are not found, for 
it, like the three upper terraces, must have been built of 
clay bricks witli a wooden roof. As to the palaces the 
author believes that they were connected with one another 
by means of a park. There is that grand gate with the 
four-winged* genius in Elamic dress wrongly taken to be 
Cyrus, because of the inscription tliere: *% Cyrus, the 
King, the Achaemenide ”, w-hicli rightly belongs to the 
whole building and not to the figure alone. This inscription, 
which was known to exist till 1840, could not be discovered 
ih^spite of great search. The main doors had colossal, 
winded bulls — the inner pair with human heads. The 
audience hall differs in its technic from that of Persepolis. 
The sculptures also are different. They are: three 
barefooted men, in long and tight clothing reaching up to 
the ankles, leading a cow ; and two genii with naked legs 
and one of them with bird’s claws. In all cases only 
the lower part is extant. As the genii show some Assyrian 
features they may be a winged man and a man 
wtth bird’s head and claws. In the other figure priests may 
be leading the cow for sacrifice. All this is new ; it does 
not occur at Persepolis. The figures of the animals in- 
cluding the horse, which is again a new fact, are simpler 
and therefore more beautiful and more effective than those 
at the latter place. The residential palace is also of a new 
type. Here <fie king appears with a servant, both in the 
Same dressAs'at Persepolis. This is not without its impor- 
tance, because it does away with the theory of the change of 
dress oonclud^ from the above mentioned figure of the 
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genius wrongly identified with Cyrnr There is some diffe- 
rence in the style, and also in the art of showing the eye- 
lashes and the borders of the garments, which art is more 
primitive and at the same time a direct forerunner of that 
at Persepolis. There are two inscriptions ; the longer one is 
preserved only in parts and is not thoroughly examined, but 
it seems to contain blessings on his palace and his portrait. 
The shorter one runs: “Cyrus, the Great King, the Aehae- 
menide’’. This is of the highest importance, for it sets at 
rest all doubts whatsoever about the historical problem of 
Pasargadae. In the hitherto known inscription the wording 
was: “The King” and not “the Great King”, and hence it 
could not be definitely connected with the foifnder of the 
great empire. But the new inscription with “the Great 
\ King” solves that difficulty. It proves the identity of the 
ruins with Pasargadae, the city of Cyrus the Great. At the 
same time this inscription decides the date of its founda- 
tion. In it ttiere are neither the Babylonian titles as fpund 
in his Cylinder-Inscription nor the Median ones, therefore 
the city was founded before the victory over the Medians, 
2 .^., during 559-550 B.C, The foundation of the capital was 
a challenge to the sovereign power, just as was the case 
after 800 years with the foundation of Ardashir-Khurrah, 
The importance of the whole work lies in three direc- 
tions. (1) The inscriptions with their relation to political 
history and to the history of the cuneiform writing. (2) The 
unique discovery of a temple. (3) The proof that the archi- 
tecture and the sculpture of Pasargadae represent a more 
primitive art than those at Persepolis. This combined with 
what little we know of Median art shows that the Old 
Iranian art lives and grows just as all genuine arts, and 
that the theory, which declares the works #of art und€^r 
Darius as due merely to the will and power of a world 
emperor, and executed through the hands of his subjeot 
yaces, especially the Greeks and the Egyptinns, xnmit be 
given up for ever as totally wrong. 



A LAUDATORY POEM, ADDRESSED TO 
PRINCE KHURRAM (AFTERWARDS 
SHAH JAHAN), BY DASTUR KAIKOBAD 
MAHYAR, OP NAOSARI, (ABOUT 1617). 

By Shams«uL"Ulama Dr. Jivanji JfAMeHBDJi Modi, b.a., ph.d., c.i b, 

I 

INTRODUCTION. 

I propipse giving in this paper, the text, translation 
and notes of a Persian laudatory poem, addressed in the 
year 1617 A.C., i.e, more than 300 years ago, by Dastur 
Kaikobad M&hy&r^ (Meherji Rana) of Naosari, to 
Prince Khurram (afterwards Emperor Shah Jahto),at 
the time when he (Khurram) invaded Dakhan at the direc- 
tion of his father Jahangir. It is a poem of 90 couplets. It 
cannot be said to possess any literary merit, but it 
seems to be a better composition than that of the petition in 
verse, addressed by Kaikobad to Emperor Jahangir, about 
a year later. The reason for this superiority seems to be, 
that this laudatory poem* was written leisurely, under no 
special hurry, but the petition was written rather hastily. 

It is attempted to be written in the bah^ C./r.) or meter 
of the ShAh-nAmeh of Firdousi. Some of the couplets 
are faulty in point of meter, but that may be due 
to the fault of the copyists. In poems or writings of 
1 Vide for this personage ray paper entitled Petition in 
Persian verse, made in 1619, by Dastur Kaikobad of Naosari to 
Emperor Jahangir^' (Jour. K.R. Caraa Oriental, Institute No. 13, 
pp. 67-287). I 

% I have alluded to this poem in my paper entitled “ Notes of 
Anquetil Du Perron (1765-61) on King Akbar and Dastur Meherji 
Rana>V(Jour. B.B.R,A.S. VoK XXI, Art. 19, pp. 537-651. Vide my 
“ Parsees at the Court of Akbsr and Dastur Meherji Rana^', Pp, 391,-9jt}. 
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this kind iiAtended to be presented to the king or 
other great personages, one cannot* expect the original 
to be found elsewhere because they must go to the king or the 
parties for whom thej’' are intended. The copies tha^ 
come down to later ages are copies of the copy of the 
original writer. Hence it is that the copyists, one after 
another, may possibly make it faulty. 

The copy from which T give the text and my transla- 
tion is a well-written copy belonging to the library of 
the late Mr. Manockji Eustomji Unvala. I will first give the 
text and the translation and will then explain the historical 
and other allusions made in it. 

II 


THE TEXT OF THE POEM. 


j |-A>- \j 

\J jl 


X y 


jLii» ^ ^ ^ y 


J ^ y j ^l» y J 

li y" y v3y^ I" ^ J 

Oljj' y Oh}y^ y \J 

0^ o: jl ^ 0^^ J. c>l/ >; ij. 

Jj |jl y Ci^}-» in 


10 


1 The first line is well nigh the same as the Jnit line of the 
ghfth-nfinieh on the meter of whioh thie is wrtttien. The first iliis^df 

gbih-nfimeh is } ok^ 
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4> y i 

ji-i^k ^^| jT 

(/*:- '*. Jj*. 



S'^ 

Dt^ ./ - 

(^1 

15 


\, ^ 


<iii. jjj 


jl-uk A 

* o^jji 

(.5^ i-rii 


aU. 

J- xL y fli ^ 

^*1 ^ jl ^ 



» Ij s' 


1 ‘r’y^ 


y>l; J, 

>: j tiO. ^ 

y fB" J 

liL-j oi*^y 

20 

Cj\^^ 

<(> C^jT j 





Ij ^1 jl 

c^3^. ^ 

y * 2 -*^ .5 jl S^ ' 



;> C-’* 

j 




)lj^ jj y u.^Ui 

jUj(^jl_,.y 

yAdU>a 


u^*0 j- 

Cj^. 

*• C 1 • 

u— ^ a. J « 

-vujy 

25 

oL^ j\ 

^ y y^ 


J-oU (^l<l| 



^ y ^ 

jy 

l»l 


ctJl* 

ly A-iiU*. 3 

dJl> JL*. J 1 Jii. 

^1) \y 


J^ i J 

y j3I 

aaljU 

JUI^ j\^f^ 




->y3 ^ <a^U» 

30 

j;" y 31 ‘\3J )X 


C*^ ^ .5 


0^'^'' y 

y cf ci 3^ ^ 




jj* r*" 

>J ji jl 


’ 3^t j 


1*^-) ^ 

c-Cai- jS y 

', ^;;3 



j c— -Xi j ^ 35 

ul^ O J ^y 31 ^ y fl» cf <3^ 

JU J^O JU- • J>^" ^ I 


1 Thig j is superfluous. 

2 These two words are not clear. The second word seems to be 
the name of a city like Ahmadnagar, the name of which we read 
in the second line. 
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J yr y 

C5«) -k; ^ 

J* jt0 

4— i^ws***^ J «A«<»li JLoJ ^ 

j\y. ^ 

ok-j '4j^ 

ya; -xjiil* j 

"^‘Ji ^ ^ 

y -C.C ^ 

x.5^ ^ 


3i 


{S33J. 

i$**^\ 

: -xi;.!. S' 


^J 

*- (31-^3 

3 3j^\^ 

oU 


C>. ^y. ^ 

3b 




■* 0^ 

Oj^ 


== a' 



y ■^•^y ^ 

cj.j JT^ d^ j^. 40 

Ol-V^. tfjV. 

'-^ Ol-V. i^r" ' ■’JJ* |i^ 

^ j «X< 1> I** * *^ 4» •^<i* Lh» 

0^ ^ Ji 3 3 3^ 

^ ck f cf^. 

*^3*. ^>>31 <^j 3 y 

jj^****> w)"^ (^’^* 4«o*i«3ie>» 

.5^ jir 

c-’’ ly 

I J *5^;^ ^ J J-X» j u^Ia* • 

^5^ 1^ mKjlILi) 55 

®j 3 t:?tj3 3 jj^k^ 


^l-*^ itS ^ 3 y “^‘ ^ 

i ^ ^ ^ ■■>««■■■»♦ a^AAMtl j A» 

^ -u;U ^ (V ^ ^ 
j xS J* 

^U-Jij xS' x^ 

y; 1 J J 

tlrl -5 c5**: 

1 Miswritten for . 

8 Written |««^,j . In some 
three nuktahs below sin. 

4 Written jidt n. 2, 


tS^, -XU. J y JU» I ^ -XC- 

3j^^ b v* 

w— »• ^3“^ <8^ I 60 

0^33^ -x;-5^ tjrSfb 0^ b?” 

->>r- 3^ 

xAt. -^-^i 3b ^ 

2 for “ *• 

old writings they used to put 
6 Written 
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1 I C— ^ t2) I -^A**4 

U>9C*^ (^ 1 XxS' *2-^J X 

^ X j\X 

«^>«Aliki ^1 ^ 

y JxS^ctHj, 
y uAli ctlJLi 

^A djri 

y^ Sy 

X X>^ ^ ^ y^ 
j\j^yi. yy y ^‘fy» 

.dlt y aJ^ 

.jl x\Xt y C-iS y ^ 

D-.j-» 1^ )i>^- 

i^jjT I jij\ 

y ^ yl ^ l*A>» 

3\ C^j. y b \J^ 

c;^J-) 3 r^l*5 0^ 

Cf ^ c>-*\^ 

jjmXl^mj l» .^U y S' 

0^1 ^ 

OW SAili; y 

y- • j^l> •Li t)Uj 
J y 


Cj^ j y;^<^ Cj^jiy*** 

jS Xj[^ fy\j Ij^ifi, g5, 

^J* XyA >^li»r 

y ^ j\ jy 

c-**A s' \^\ j ^ ^\*<» s 

<*A uJjL/i j 
^\Ji9\ 31 i^^ij 7()i 

tlrr^*^ y 

y fl» «^U»i| j ^ U 31 ^ 

^li A^jy 4^ 

oW j^* 43^ 75^ 

jV; lt^Ij f J 4.1^ 

A y ^ 

^Lfl--^s» y» ^ lij* j |gi^ 

f3^ y.a; Ajx j| 3 
♦U»*5li43^ j-J*" gQ^ 

4>1 y* <u-jj 

’^1 '^ A.»Am*» 4 ^1*^ .3 JLt 

j\ (^IjU jI» 

^y, ^\y^ 4^1^ ♦U y 85” 

jJ J y ur^ ♦. 

4^. Am1;w«j *Lm y7 

olf^ •Uj j*,Jy y<»4y 0131 

y ^ ^ 3 0^ y * 

® y 90 


. cx ^ 

1 This woird is superfluous, both for meter and meaning* 
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III 

TRANSLATION. 




1. By the name of God, the Creator of the soolt 

May a thousand blessings be upon you 
from Him. 

2. You Sultan,^ (you) pure-minded king of the 

world! Offer your tongue in the praise of God. 

3. In the beginning, you take the name of holy God* 
. He will be your helper in every place. 

4. You ar(? the king“ (shAh) of the world, cheerful 

(khurram) and famous. May your place be 
always on the throne. 

5. The emperor, the king of the world, is cheerful 

(khurram). He is worthy of joy and cheer- 
fulness. 

6. The crown and the royal cap are worthy of you. 

Oh good-natured man ! May you be the king of 
the world. 

7. (You are) emperor, a fortunate king of the world 

and a possessor of the crown and possessor 
of the tlirone. 

8. The crown, the throne and the royal cap befit you* 

You are a holy king worthy of the throne. 

9. May your auspicious feet be on your throne. May 

•your name be (glorious) like the Kayaniau 
kings. 

1 According to Jahangir’s Memoirs (Rogers and Beveridge^S 
Memoirs I, p. 338), Jahangir conferred upon Khurram, at the timt 
of his departure for Dakhan, the title of Sh&h” and ordered, tUt 

he should be styled ShSih SultAu Khurram.* 

2 It is a pun upon the words khurram and shah which form h|a 
proper name and title. 
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10. Kings from west to east, place their crowned head#: 

in (submission before) your Court. 

11. God has made you a leader of leaders and has 

placed illustrious persons under your orders. 

12. Go with a large army to Dakhan and extirpate its 

seed ^ from the root with your sword. 

13. May the country of Dakhan be auspicious to you. 

May your enmity^ break all their heart. 

14. Go with a large and famous army. May all your 

wishes be fulfilled in that place. 

15. Jahangir has ordered you (to go) to Dakhan. If 

you wish to acquire fame, conquer (lit. break) 
(the country of) Dakhan. 

16. Go quick, hasten towards the Dakhanis (and) 

attacklthem with your fighting men. 

17. Show bravery before warlike troops, before alt 

fighting men and illustrious men. 

18. When troubles will befall the Dakhanis from you, 

your name will be raised to the highest heaven. 

19. Knock their heads with your heavy club, as did 

Kustam in the case of the demons of M^zindar^n. 

20. May God fulfill all your desires. May your name 

be (glorious) in the country of .Dakhan. 

21. Tie your waist like the DastAn^ of Kuslam. All the 

Dakhanis will run away through your sword. 

1 i.e^ the seed of the country invaded. What is meant is: 
Destroy the enemy altogether. 

2 enmity or enemies. The line may mean : ** May your 
enemies be heart-broken.” But, then, the last word, del shehan^ is not 
quite proper ; it must to be taken in the sense of del-shekasteh. 

3 Zal, the father of Hustam, is also called ZAl-i Zar, DastAn-i 
Zand, DastAn-i SAm or simply DastAn^' (Warner Brothers* ShAh-nAmeh,. 
Vol. I, Introduction, p. 84). 
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22. In your hands, the sword will be like a plaything 

and king Jahangir will be pleased with you. 

23. Be as apparent^ ii.e. be boldly forward) as the 

moon m the sky. Be there (as glorious) as the 
glorious king Paridun. 

24. If you will destroy (lit. take out the breath of) 

their country, there would not be anybody in the 
world as famous as yourself. 

25. The Dakhanis (are) treaeherous and mischievous. 

Rebi^ke ‘ {i.e. punish) them with the point of 
your Spear. 

26. Where will all the Dakhanis stand, when you will 

put on your sword over your waist ? 

27. With your famous active^ troops, you show the 

Day of Resurrection to {i.e, bring the end of) the 
country of Dakhan. 

28. May holy God assist you. May you have no fear 

of the enemy. 

29. May God, the ruler of destiny,^ protect you. May 

there be much of victory and favour over you 
from Him. 

30. Show, that you can bring strength (to your aid) 

in fight. Bring the whole country of Dakhan 
under your submission. 

31. If you will be brave in fight, (the enemy) will run 

away like a fox (which runs away) from the 
brave lion. 


1 appearing^ apparent, bold. 

S impatient, bounding, leaping. 

a fortane, destiuy, adverse fortune ; God, as ruler of des^ay^ 
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32. Let tHere be the clashing of swords of dagger- 

bearers. Sever the heads of the haughty from 
their bodies. 

33. Show bravery like the brave Sohrab by whose hand 

Rustam was brought down (to the ground).^ 

34. A4m an arrow (khadang)^ in the battle-field, as 

the brave Rustam and the son of Pashang (e>. 
Afr&siab) used to do.^ 

35. With a mace, a sword, and (your) bravery, bring 

Dakhan under your submission through 
wisdom. ' 

36. With brave men and with your revengeful sword, 

punish Dakhan ; make haste.* 

37. Act in such a way that when they hear your name, 
. they may become soft {i.e, yield) in the same 

way as that in which a hard stone becomes soft 
like moist wax. 

38. Make the aim of your arrows for the present,® . . 

O fortunate man ! Let Ahmednagar be the next 
(place for the) aim of your arrows. 

39. Both these places are the butt of your bat (chow- 

gan). Play, in their midst, your play of bat and 

1 rae Mohl, small edition. Tome II, p. 126. Warner Brothers' 
ShftK-nameb, Vol. pp. 169-70. 

2 the white poplar^ a tree from which they make 
arrows ; an arrow made of it. 

3 AfrasiHb and Rustam had several fights (W^'amer Brothers* ShAh- 
nameh, Vol. Ill, pp. 263, 3i8). 

— 4 **Have a care 1 make haste j” or| for ^'thisj thuB*^ 

(Steingass.). 

5 • the butt or mark at which arrows are ehat. 

^ The named ol the places are not dear. 
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ball (chowgAn-o-gu) (i^ strike blows on these 
cities and punish them). 

40. May victory be associated with the bat of your 

sword. Make the head of your wretched accursed 
enemy your ball, 

41. Play in the plain (maidAn) of fighting men and 

tlirow on the ground, the heads of your enemies. 

42. Carry a cane in the battle-field, although there 

may be many (warriors) like the son of Pashang 
. (i,e. like AfrAsiAb). 

43. When you will ride a swift high-blooded^ horse 

nobody can stand before you. 

44. With mace and sword and arrows and bow, pre^ 

pare an array (as brave) as a ferocious lion. 

45. You select such illustrious troops as wouftl act 

in the battle like bearers of daggers. 

46. Place on the right wing of your army a hero who 

capture lions and who can strike a ferocious lion 
with an arrow. 

47. Place on the left^ wing (of your army) a person 

that would be a pillar of strength (lit. support) 
to .warriors, (and) who may act in the battle like 
glorious men. 

48. Dig up their land with the hoofs of your beasts 

of burden. Bring their heads under the groove" 
• of your noose. 

49. Give money from your big treasury and throw it 

towards that man who is an able-bodied man. 

60. Prepare an army of persons like Godarz and Giv, 
like Barzu, Rustam and brave Pramurz. 

1 a high blooded steed i a young unbroken horse* 

2 Maisara left wing. 
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51. Let the commander of your army be a person whose 

name may carry a good weight in the war. 

52. May the Kaveh^ni banner together with the mace 

and gold-headed sword be auspicious to you. 

53. May the KaeyAni hat be auspicious to you as it 

was to the fortunate king Faridun. 

54. Sitting splendidly on the Kaey toian throne, take 

your place in the centre of the army. 

55. Call your troops wherever they be. They will 

come to your Court like brave elephants, 

56. with mace and sword, javelin, coat of mail, with 

military cloaks^ and buttoned^ garments.^ 

57- Let the heralds* issue a proclamation and the troops 
will assemble quickly at your Court. 

5^. When your enemies will see your large army, no- 
body will stand there before you. 

59. Let the commanders of troops march in the front. 

May they stand like heroes with sword and mace. 

60. When the commanders of troops are brave like 

elepliants, they overpower hundreds of thousands 
of soldiers. 

61. (Wlien) intelligent brave young men, who show the 

way for assaults® and who are expert in throwing 
nooses, (and) 

1 0^-^. a kiad of military cloak made of leopard’s skin. 

2 a button or anything for fastening garments, 
the outside of a garment. 

4 a servant, whose business is to proclaim the titles of his 

master and to introduce before him those who desire to pay 

rerpects to him. 5 assault. 
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62. Soldiers ride on their horses with soldiers, they 
capture their enemies, just as a lion would 
capture its prey. 

63 May elephants be in the front of your army. May 
you command (lit. move) many elephants with' 
javelins in your hand. 

64. Troops armed with swords and men bent upon 

revenge tlirow hundreds of thousands of soldiers 
on ground. 

65. In every way, they quickly entrust themselves to the 

reins pf their horses and bring about a resurrection 
in the battle-field^ («>. trusting t© their horsea 
they fight and cause havoc among tlic enemy). 

66. Famous warriors strike their swords as tlie black- 

smiths strike their belts^ on the anvil. 

67. May Dakhan be subdued (maskhar) by your hands. 

May you be there a good-natured king of the 
world. 

68. O fortunate (prince) ! May the former kings who 

are there do homage to your Court. 

69. May they bring toll and tribute to your Court. No- 

body has any strength to fight with you. 

70. May all the Rajas round about it (i.^. the Dakhan) 

tie their waists (i.e. be ready) to serve you. 

71. At the time when you conquer the country of 
• Dakhan, you spread in that country justice and 

peace. 

72. Your fame will be established by equity and 

justice and all your desires will be fulfilled in 
that country. 

1 a field of battle. 2 ^ the silken fringe of a belt/ 
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73. 0 you pious-natured man ! spread justice in such a 

way that the sheep may drink water at the same 
place with a wolf. 

74. May you be resplendent on your throne like the 

Sun. May your seat be like that of Jamsheed. 

75. O king of the world ! sit as merrily on your throne 

as did Jamsheed, the king of the world. 

76. May you always have joy and cheerfulness of spring. 

May you be happy with whatever you drink. 

77^ May all your years be happy. May all your days 
be brilliant. 

78. (I) Kaikobad am the speaker of good wishes and 

praise to you. May you always be happy on 
your throne. 

79. I am an old servant of your royal house and was 

brought up by the illustrious king Akbar. 

80. That king exalted me in this Court under the 

shelter of his own kindness. 

81. He favoured me with two or three services. 

Pious Akbar exalted me, 

82. He gave me 300 bigahs as madad-i~madsh. Oh 

God ! May he be happy in Heaven. 

83. May the highest heaven be his abode. 0 God ! have 

mercy on his pious soul. 

84. Again, I have a farman from Jahangir who is the 

leader of kings and who has an intelligent soul. 

85. 0 you pious king of the world ! you order some 

land^ to be kindly presented to me. 

86. O pious and virtuous king ! you present me some 

land so that your name may be perpetuated till 
the day of resurrection. 


1 Or villages. 
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87. If the king will present me with land, I, his ser- 

vant, will be exalted in the Anjuman. 

88. I pray for that (favour), to the king of the world! 

0 kind-natured king of the world! you are 
bountiful. 

89. 0 pious-natured king ! fulfil my desire with an 

auspicious farman from your Court. 

90. May thQ. protection of God be on you for ever. May 

ttie sun Vd moon revolve ac<»()rding to your 
pleasure. 

• (Finished.) 

IV 

SUMMARY OF THE POEM. 

1. The Petition begins with the mention of the name 
of God. Tlie first line of the first couplet is well-nigh' 
the same as that with which Pirdousi begins his Shah-nameh, 
Firdousi’s first line runs thus 

a ^ -i' jlaA ^ U; 

Kaikobad’s first line runs thus : 

oV uijlai fh. 

Having named God, he prays for God's blessings upon 
Prince Khurram and asks the Prince to praise God (cc. l-3\ 
He then blesses and praises the Prince (cc. 4-11). He 
then -speaks of the invasion of Khurram upon the Dahhan 
(crt^ ) and says that Khurram went to war at the com- 
mand of Jahangir. He asdis Khurram to strike the Dakha- 
nis as Rustam, the nationid hero of ancient Iran, struck 
the Mazindaranis. He asks him to win glory like Paridim 
(c. 23). He calls the Dakhanis treacherous and misohievoaa 
(faribandeh va baci kunesh, c# 25), He speaks of Khurifain^ 
officers as illustrious and active and says that, If travel^ 
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will be shown by Khurram, the enetny will run away like a 
fox before a lion (c. 31). He refers to the episode of 
Rustam and Sohrab in the Shfth-n&meh and wishes that the 
Dakhanis may be brought down to the ground at Khurram 's 
hand, just as Rustam was brought down to the ground at 
the hand of Sohrab (c. 33). He refers to the episode of 
the fight with arrow between Rustam and Afr^siab, the son 
of Pashang. He names Ahmednagar as the next place of 
the Dakhan to which the Prince should direct his attention. 
He asks him to prepare an army consisting of men like 
Godurz and Giv, Bar^u, Rustam and Framurz. He then 
wishes that the Kavehtoi banner may be auspicious to him 
and the KayAni hat be as auspicious to him as it was to Pari- 
dun (c. 54). He further wishes that all the Rajas may submit 
to him (c. 70). He exhorts the Prince to spread justice 
after conquest (c.73). He prays that he may be as resplen- 
dent as the sun and as illustrious as Jamslied (c. 74). Then, 
at the end (c. 79), he says that he himself was the Ktidne- 
z&d oi the house of Akbar who had given him two or three 
khidmats and 300 biydhs of land (cc. 79-S2). He then 
speaks of having a farmdn from Jahangir (c. 84) and 
prays for the gift of some land from him (Khurram). 
The presentation of that land will exalt him among the 
Anjuman (c. 84) and so he asks for a farmdn for that 
purpose. 

V 

THE MAIN HISTORICAL EVENT REFERRED TO 
IN THE POEM. 

It was Khurram ’s proposed invasion of the Dakhan that 
led Kaikobad to wTite the laudatory poem. It was a great 
military expedition of the times, because the Dakhan had 
been long defying the attempts of Akbar and Jahangir to 
bring it under submission. This fact shows the importance 
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of thie event which led Kaikobad to address the poem to 
Khurrain. So, I will speak here of the subject treated in 
this poem under the following heads : — 

1. An account of the early life of Khurram which led 
to his being called Sh&h as referred to by Ki::ko- 
bad and which prepared him for the important 
task of invading the Dakhan* 

2. The country of Dakhan, the conquest of which was 
deemed important by Akbar and Jahangir. 

, 3. Ahinednagar as an important place for conquest. 

Twill speak* here briefly on Khurram 's life upto the 
time of his invasion of Dakhan, to enable 
gradually he was prepared 
to be fit to carry out a great military 
expedition against Dakhan which was undertaken by his 
grand-father Akbar but was left unfinished and which 
suggested to Kaikobad, the idea of writing this lauda- 
tory poem. Khurram was the original name of Jahangir 
second son. He was born on 5th January 1592,' to 
Jagat Gosahn otherwise known as Jodh Bai, who was the 
daughter of the Mota rayx (the fat ri/a). As a boy, he 
was known as B^bA. Akbar, who was then alive, gave his 
grand-child the name of Khurram, ifi, joyful, because it 
was believed that, by his birth, he made the world khurram, 
or joyful. In his childhood, he was brought up by Ruqayya 
Sultan Begum, his step grand-mother, the Begum being one 
of the several wives of Akbar. 

In March 1607, he was given the honour of having a 
,, , , flag^ and drum and the rank of 8000 per- 

sonal (z3t) and 5000 horse (troops).® 
In 1607, Jahangir got Khurram, who did not enjoy good 

1 Memoirs of Jahangir by Rogers and Beveridge I, p, 10, and u. 5* 

2 Turkish togh, a horse-tail standard, 0 Memoirs I, p. 87* 
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health, weighed in gold, silver and other metals and gave the- 
gold, silver etc. to faqirs and the poorj In the same year, 
having heard from his Diwan, the iiews of a conspiracy by his 
elder brother Khusrau against the life of his father, Khurram 
conveyed the news to his father and gained his esteem and 
love.^ In the same year, he was given the rank of 8000 
personal and 5000 horse and a jagir near Ujjain.® In 
1609, he was presented with a rubby, set in with two pearls, 
of the value of Rs. 40000.^ 


In the same year, he was betrothed to a girl, 
who was the grand-daughter of Sultan 
Marriage^^^ Husain Mirza Safawi, ruler of Kan- 

dahar, when Jahangir sent for the 


bride a rich gift of Rs. 50000.^ The marriage 

took place in the same year and Jahangir celebrated 
it with gifts to the rich and the poor,^ On the New 
Year’s day of the next year (21st March 1611), Jahangir 
raised his rank to 10000 personal and 5000 horsed In 
Mat'ch 1612 (19th Farwardin), the rank was further raised 
from 10000 to 12000. On 18th Khordad (1612 A.C.)® 
Khurram was married to Arjumand Banu, well-known as 
Mumtaz-mahal, who, later on, became his favourite wife, 
and gave him 14 children,^ and in whose memory, on her 
death, he built the world-known Taj Mahal, *'the toy in 
marble,” of India, She was the daughter of Asaf Khan IV^ 
the brother of Jahangir’s queen Nur-Jahan. It was Nur- 
Jahan who had brought about the marriage and Mumtas- 

1 This rule of being weighed in metals and of giving the 
meiais or the coins made out of them to the poor was an old custom of 
Indian kings, followed it and got himself weighed twice every 

year, once according to the solar year and for the second time 
according to the lunar year. Memoirs I, (p. 115.) 

S* Md.pp, 3 Ibid, p. 132. 4 /Mrf. p 156. 

5 ibid, pv 159. 6 Ibid, p, 180. 7 Ibid. p. 192.^ 

8 /6id, p. 217. 9 Ibid.p.2ti. 
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^inahal was to KHtirram (Shabi Jahatt) wiiat Nur-Jahan wafS 
to Jahangir. On the New Year’s day, 1st Farwardife 
(1613 A. C.), he invited his father to his own house and 
Eubmittod New Year ’s oflferings.^ The Holi festival of the 
Hindus fell, in 1614, on the anniversary of the death of 
Akbar. 

Jahangir celebrated both, the Holi holiday and the 

anniversary of his father (Akbar’s) 

Celebration o f death. He sent Khurram to Akbar ’s tomb 
the A nniversary 

of AkJ>ar’s death. tor arrange for an assembly there. Jahangir 
•says: ‘‘The commemoration of such an 
anniversary is one of the standing rules and customs in 
Hindustan. Every year of the death of their fathers and 
those who are dear to them, each according to his circum- 
stances and ability prepares food and all kinds of perfumes, 
and the learned men, the respectable and other men as- 
semble and these assemblies sometimes last a week . ’’2 
Jahangir “sent Baba Khurram to the venerated tomj)” 
and “ 1000 rupees were given to ten trustworthy servants 
to divide among fakirs and those who were in want. ’ 

On the 6th of Deh (1613 A.C.), he sent Khurram from 
Ajmer, to subdue the Rana of Udeypol*e^ 
bIm of Udeypw*. rich presents. Khurram 

went and succeeded. The Rana Amar 
.Singh surrendered in the month of Bahman (January 
3615 A.C.). On his return to Court with Karan, the son 
of Rana, both were received with honour and presents, bn, 
the 25th of Deh (1635 A.C.). 

Jahangir initiated Khurram, who had, upto now^ 
abstained from drinking, to the habit 
^drink*Wiie? drinking. On this day, the eerenrody 

of weighing Khurram was perfomed 
and, on that auspicious day, Jahangir said to Khur- 


1 Ibid. p. 236. 


3 J6Mf. p. U6-47. 


8 . p. 247. 
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Tam : BAb4, thou hast become the father of children 
and kings and king’s sons have drunk wine. To-day, 
which is the day of thy being weighed, I will give 
thee wine to drink, and give thee leave to drink it on 
feast days and at the time of the New Year, and at all 
great festivals. But thou must observe the path of mode- 
ration, for wise men do not consider it right to drink to 
such extent as to destroy the understanding, and it is 
necessary that from drinking only profit should be de- 
rived.”^ Jahangir then quotes Bu ^Ali (Avicenna),^ the 
Arab physician,, on the advantage of drinking wine in 
moderation, and disadvantage in drinking it to excess, and 
enters into a kind of dissertation on wine. On the 19th of 
Parwardin (April 1616), Khurram’s rank was raised 
from 15000 personal and 8000 horse to 20000 personal and 
10000 horse. In the same year, Jahangir sent Khurram 
for the conquest of the Dakhan. It was At this time 
that Khurram was , given the title of ShAh (king) (A.C. 
1616). From that time, some authors called him ShAh 
Khurram, and some ShAh Jahan.^ The conferring of 
the title of ShAh upon him by Jahangir was equivalent to 
declaring him heir-apparent. Khurram completely sub- 
dued Dakhan. In A.D. 1621 (1030 Hijri) Dakhan again 
rose in rebellion and Khurram was again sent to suppress 
it, and was successful in subduing it. 


1 Ibid, p. 306. For a similar old Zoroastrian view of one deriv- 
ing benefit from the use of wine, vide my paper on Wine among the 
Ancient Persians’^ (Asiatic Papers, Part III, p. 240). 

2 I bad the pleasure of visiting the tomb of Avicenna at Hamia- 
dan on t7tb November 1925. (V^ide my Book of Travels (1924) 

p, 376). There, he was known more 
as a physician than as a philosophic writer. 

3 Elphinstone’s History of India, 5th ed. by Cowell, p. 661. 
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We find the following passage in the W&kiAt-i JahangiP 
about Prince Khurram getting the 
title of Sh&h Jahan. Jahangir saysJ 
“ On Thursday, the 20th Mihr aiid the 
twelth year of my reign, corresponding to the 11th of Shaw-^ 
wdl A.H. 1026, at about three o’clock afternoon. Prince 
Khurram arrived and obtained audience in the fort of 
Mandu. He had been absent from the Court for eleven 
months and eleven days. After he had paid me his respects, 
I called him in the.window where I was sitting, and with the 
impulse of excessive paternal affection and love I immedi- 
ately rose up and took him in my arms. The more he ex- 
pressed his reverence and respect for me, the more my 
tenderness in 'creased towards him. I ordered him to sit by 
me. He presented me with 1000 gold mohurs and 1000 

rupees ‘'Formerly, at the conquest of the Rana, a 

mansah of 20000 and the command of 10000 had been confer- 
red on Prince Khurram, and when he was sent to the Dakhan, 
he was honoured with the title of Sha,h. Now, in considera- 
tion of his present service, his mansah was promoted to a 
mansah of 30000 and the command of 20000 horse. I also 
-conferred on him the title of Shah Jahan. It was ordered 
that henceforth a chair should be placed for him in the Court 
next to my throne, an honour which was particularly con- 
ferred upon him, and had never before been known in my 
family.”^ Prom this long passage of Jahangir’s WakiAt, we 
learn that Prince Khurram was given the title of Shah be- 
fore his expedition to the Dakhan and the title of Shah Jahan 
nfter its successful termination. 

About Prince Khurram ’s second expedition to Dakhan 
to suppress the rebellion, Jahangir speaks 
^^'’toDakhanf' as follows in his WAkiAt-i-Jahangiri: 

“ In those happy days,* when I waa 

1 Elli >t. History of India (Oowson), Vol. VI, pp.351-52. 

2 1029 HIjri, 1620 A.C. 
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lajoyitig myself in hunting and travelling in Kashmir, des- 
patches arrived from the Dakhin. When the Eoyal Court 
?eft the capital, evil-disposed men in the Dakhin, failing im 

duty and loyalty raised the standard of rebellion Ou^ 

the former occasion, when I marched with the Imperial 
army to effect the conquest of the Dakhin, Khurram, who* 
commanded the advance, arrived at Burhanpur. The insur- 
gents, with that craft which distinguishes them, made him theit 
intercessor and abandoned the Imperial territory. Now 
that they had once more thrown off their allegiance, it wa*^ 
my wish to send the Imperial army again under the com- 
mand of Khurram, to inflict upon them the punishment they 
deserved, and to make them an example and warning for 
others. But he was engaged in the siege of Kangra, and 
many experienced officers were with him on that service,, 
so that for some days I could not determine what to do. 
Letters arrived one after another, reporting that the in- 
surgents having gathered strength, numbered nearly^ 
60060 horse, and had occupied many parts of the Imperial 

dominions By the favour of God, Kangra had 

fallen, and so on Friday, the 4th Deh, I sent Khurram to 
the Dakhin, and I conferred upon him ten krors of dams to- 
collected from tlie country after his conquest. ’ 

Out of the two above successful expeditions to DakhaUt* 
to suppress the rebellion there, Dastur Kaikobad^s lauda- 
tory poem refers to the first. Dastur Kaikobad died on 
29 th October 1619 (roz 12, mah 12, year 988 Yazdajardi). 
So his poem cannot refer to the second expedition which 
took place in 1621. 

Dakhan, the South, is the country between 

Northern India, broadly and generally 
2, Bakhan* or gpoken as Hindustan, and Southern 

I>eocan, . T x 

India. It IS spoken of as the Dakhan, or 
the South, because it is on the south of Northern India,. 
1 KlliutV lliBtory of India, Dawson VI, pp. 877-78, 
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^ich' alone in early times was known as India^ Hind oif> 
Hindustan. The early Aryans had made Northern India, 
their home, driving away to Southern India the Dravidians, 
who themselves had come to^ India as foreigners.^ The 
eountry known as Dakhan (Deccan) was a kind of 
midland between the two. It had taken up the culture 
-of both partSj the culture of the Aryans of the North and 
i-he culture of the Dravidians of the South. It had, one 
after another, passed through the influence of the Mauryan 
emperors oi Magadha in the North, of the Andhra kings in 
the South, of t^^e Gupta kings — who, to a certain extent, 
may be said to be* its own kings, — and of king Harshavardhan 
in the North and Pulkesin in the South. Mr. Beni Prasad, 
whose chapter^ on the Dakhan sums up in brief the ancient 
history of the Dakhan, seems to say very properly that 
the Deccan policy of the Mughals was a legacy of two 
thousand years of Indian history. 

The Mahomedan history of the Daklian began with 
Alaudin Khilji (about 1303 A.C.), who is 
supposed to be the predecessor of Akbar 

Dakhan, in his thought of giving one religion to 

the whole of India, with this difference 
that, when Akbar thought of doing so by discussions and 
persuasions, Alaudin Khilji thought of doing so by the force 
of his sword.^ In his conquest, Alaudin Khilji was ably 
assisted by his general Kafur. The sway, exercised by 
Alauddin from Delhi, did not continue long. It gave way 
in the time of Mohammed Tuglak (1325-1351) and the 
Daklian generals chose Hasan Gangu Bahmany to be at the 
head in 1347. His rule and his dynasty’s rule lasted for a 

1 Fergasson speaks of them as allied to the Arcadian races 
of the West. (Cave Temples of India, p. 7). 

2 History of Jahangir, Ch. XI, pp, 254 et eeq. 

3 Ihid. p. 254, 4 Smith’s Akbar I, 209. 
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century and a half (1347-1498) and then it broke up in^ 
five following independent principalities : 

1. The Imad Shahs at Berar (1484-1572). 

2. The Barid Shahs at Bidar (1492-1609). 

3. The Nizam Shahs at Ahmednagar (1490-1637). 

4. The Adil Shahs at Bijapur (1489-1686). « 

5. Qutb Shahs at Golconda (1489-1686),^ 

The Dakhan, at the time, included Khandesh, Berar^ 
Bidar, Ahmednagar, Golconda and Bijapur.^ All the 
above Shahs, though they quarrelled at times among them- 
selves, had united to overthrow the growing power of the 
Yijayanagar Empire in the further south. 

It seems that, at first, Akbar’s main object in conquer- 
ing Dakhan was not so much for the 

Akbar^s prime country itself, but for the object of break- 
object for con- 
quering Dakhan. mg the growing power of the Portuguese 

in India. Their maritime strength led 
tKeqi, at times, to be too exacting in the matter of the 
Mahomedan pilgrims who went on pilgrimmage to- 
Mecca from Surat. Owing to this maritime strength, Akbar 
did not dare to challenge them directly, but he was on a 
look out to find some means to curb their power. Vincent 
Smith thus speaks on the subject: ^^His (Akbar ^s) early 
direct attacks on the foreign (t>. the Portuguese) settle- 
ments having failed, Akbar perceived that the subjugation 
of the Sultanates of the Deccan plateau was the necessary 
preliminao’ to a systematic assault in force on the Euro- 
pean possessions along the coast. 

Akbar, in about 1591, first thought of conquering the 
above Shahi kingdoms of the Dakhan which had risen on the 
ruins of the Bahmani Empire. In August 1591, he sent . 

1 History of Jehangir, by Bern Prasad, p, 255. 

2 Smith's Akbar I, p. 82. 3 p. 264. 
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four missions to the kings of KhandesK, Ahmednagar^ 
Bijapur, ^tnd. Qolconda. Khandesh, under its ruler Bajab 
Ali Khan of the Faruki dynasty, whose capital was Burhan- 
pur, submitted and with his submission the great fort of 
Asirgadh^ passed into the hands of Akbar.* Akbar, at 
thi^time> did not proceed further. In fact his peaceful 
mission to acquire Dakhan failed. In 1593, Akbar began a 
military invasion. At first, Ahmednagar was taken. In 
this affair, the celebrated brave lady, Chand Bibi, made a 
name. In the end, she made peace.® In 1567 Akbar had a 
victory, but Salim's (Jahangir's) attempts at rebellion 
stopped him frc«n further action in the Dakhan. 

When Jahangir came to the throne, he thought of con- 
tinuing his father's attempts of conquer- 

Jahangir^s at- ing tlie Dakhan. But, at first, just as his 
tempts for the con- . . . , x , i i ^ 

quast of Dakhan. (Jahangirs) rebellion liad prevented 

Akbar from carrying out his design in the 
Dakhan, so, his son Khusrau's rebellion ])revented him from 
carrying out his design. The w^oll-known general -Malik 
Ambar, a born Abyssinian, was a great general who stood 
in the way of his conquest of Ahmednaggar. The later 
rise of the Mahrathas, which culminated in the successes 
of Shivajec, indirectly owes a good deal to this Abyssinian 
Malik Ambar. Finding, that he could not stay against 
the large trained army of Jahangir in a pitched battle^ 
he resorted to a kind of guerilla warfare among the 
mountains against Jahangir's army, and, for this purpose^ 

1 For a brief accouot of this fort and its connection with 
Jahangir, Shah Jahau and Aurangaeb, vide my paper entitled “A 
Persian Inscription of the Mogul times on a stone found in the District 
Judge's Court at Thana’' (Journal B.B.R.A.S., Vol. XXIV, pg. 187-161* 
Vide my Asiatic Papers, Part II, pp, 149-173.) 

2 S»nith's Akbar, pp. 246-247,. 

8 Vide Smith’s Akbar, Chap. X, for Akbar's operatiaus iu th# 
Dakhan. 
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he trained and commanded Mahratha troops. This training^ 
under Malik A mbar laid the foundation of the rise of the, 
power of the Mahrathas. Under all the above circum^ 
stances, the conquest of the Dakhan became a necessity for 
Jahangir. After several failures, he sent Khurram for its 
conquest and it is this event that forms the subject of tlie^ 
laudatory poem of Kaikobad. Jahangir first thought 
of going to Dakhan on the 2nd of Farvardin of the lOth 
regnal V^ar (March 1615), when he was at Ajmer, 
He wanted, at first, to go to Mandu, from where he 
could better carry on operations. So, he gave orders that a 
new building may be built there for him and that the old 
may be repaired.^ 

He appointed Khurram to lead the vanguard, and, on 
the 8th of A ban of the next year (28tli 
Appointment of October 1616 A. C.). the camp equippage 
Oonque^ o/ the* 0^ Khurram ’s advance guard left Ajmer.* 

Deccan. Raja Suraj Mahal was to accompany 

Khurram* Muhammad Khan was to 
accompany Khurram as the paymaster of his army*^ The 
mansahs of both these officers were increased. On the 20tli 
of Aban (9th October 1616), on the day appointed for his 
departure, Khurram paraded before Jahangir with the 
^ pick of his men'' and was given the title of Sh&h which 
was made a part of his name. He was now ordered to be 
called Sh4h Sultan Khurram. He was presented with a 
robe of honour, an Iraq horse with a jewelled saddle, a Turki 
horsey an- elephant named Bansi-badan (flute-bodied), an- 
English-fashioned carriage, a jewelled sword, and a jewelled 
dagger.^ Jahangir prayed that he may gain renown in 
his expedition. The following high officers accompanied 
Khurram in his advance guard : 

1. Raja Suraj Mahal, who had a mansah of 2000 

1 Memoirs of Jahangir. Rogers aad Beveridge’s Translation, Vol. I, 
p, 280. 2 Ibid, p, 337. 3 Ibid. p. 338. 4 ibid, pp, 338-9. 
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personal and 2000 horse- >• 

2- Mu ’tammad Khan, wlio served as paymaster and tad 
a mansab of 1000 personal and 250 horse. 

3. Abdu-llah Khan Firuz Jang. 

4. Day&nat Khan. 

5. Karan, the son of the Rana of Dudpur, wlio joined 
the army of Khurram, during the march. 

Jahangir himself started for Dakhan from Ajmer on 
21st Aban (10th November 1616), in a 
splendid English carriage drawn by four 
carriage for the horses. As to the reason, why lie started 

invasion. .. . t i. • js n 

in a carriage, Jahangir says as follows : — 

It is the custom of the people of India that if the move- 
ment of kings or groat men for the conquest of a country is 
towards the east they should ride a tusked elephant, and if 
the movement is towards the west on a horse of one colour ; 
if towards the north in a palanquin or a litter (singhdsans) ^ 
and if towards the south, that is in the direction of the 
Deccan (as on this occasion), on a ra//i which is a kind, of 
•eart (ardba) or hahal'^ (two wheeled car).^’^ 

In. the march, there was continued communion be* 
tween Khurram, who led the advance guard, and Jahangir. 
For example, Jahangir once sent two falcons to Khurram.* 
Khurram once sent a message, and, on his recommendation, 
the rnansah of Badiu-z zam^n, son of Mirza Shahrukh, was 
fixed at 1500 personal and 1000 horse.^ Jahangir entered 
Mandu on Monday, the 23rd of Isfand&r maz (February 
1617 ) . He took 4 m-onths and two days to cover the distance 
of 159 ko8 between Ajmer and Mandu. travelling leisurely, 
drinking and hunting, visting SanyAsis like Jadrup and 

. 1 Cf. Gujerati v^d Eng. wheel and vehelvdn 

one who drove carriages. 2 Memoirs I, p. 340. 

3 Vide Beni Prasad’s History of Jahangir, p. 287, for Jahangir^ 
itinerary from Ajmer to Mandu. 4 Memoirs I, p, 160. 
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doing daiJy official work. After some days, he received a 
report from Khurram’s advance guard, that Adil Khan, of 
his own choice, came and offered submission and promised 
to restore all the provinces seized by (Malik) Ambar. Early 
next year (12th Ilahi year, commencing on 20th of March 
1617), on the 10th Parvardin (29th March), Jahangir seijt a. 
dress of honour to Khurram. 

It was on the 29th of Tir (June 1617) that Jahangir re- 
ceived the good news of the victory in the 
^^ViSory. Dakhan. He says : Sayyid ‘Abdu-llalf 

BArha, the envoy of nfy son,. ..waited on 
me, and presented a letter from that son containing news of 
a victory over the provinces of the Deccan. All the 
chiefs laying the head of duty in the noose of obedience, 
had consented to service and humility, and laid before him 
the keys of forts and strongholds, especially the fort of 
Ahmadnagar. In gratitude for this great favour and bene- 
ficence, placing the head of supplication on tlie throne of 
that God who requires no return, I opened my lips in 
thankfulness, and humbling myself, ordered them to beat 
the drums of rejoicing. Thanks be to Allah, that a terri- 
tory, that had passed out of hand, has come back into the 
possession of the servants of the victorious State, and that 
the seditious, who had been breathing the breath of rebellion' 
and boasting, have turned towards supplication and 
weakness, and become deliverers of properties and payers of 
tribute. As Nur Jahan Begam gave him the first news of 
victory, he gave her “ the parpanah of Boda, the revenue of' 
which is 200,000 Rupees. Jahangir expected ‘‘ an offering 
from the Deccan as no other king of this age has received. 

He adds that, some days before, he had taken an augury 
from the Diwan-i Hafiz* and had a hope of victory.^ Then, 


1 Memoirs I, p. 380 2 Ibid. 8 Ibid. 4 Ode 192 “of* 

Brookhaus’ edition, p. 112, first couplet.” 5 For the practice of 
taking augury from the books of great poets, cf. Sortes Yirgillanoe. 
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on the 3rd of ShahriyAr (Shehrivar) a letter was received 
from Khurram “ announcing the coming of Afzal Khan 
and RAy BayAn and the arr ival of tht ambassadors of Adil 
Khan, and their bringing suitable offerings of jewels, 
jewelled things, elephants and horses,— offerings such M 
had never come in any reign or time and expressing 
mucfi gratitude for the services and loyalty of the aforesaid 
Khan (Adil Khan), and his faithfulness to his word and 
duty. He asked for a gracious royal fannan bestowing on 
him the title of farzand (son) and for other favours, which 
had never yet been vouchsafed in his honour/’^ Jahangir 
acted accordingly and gave the Khan, the title of farzand. 
Khurram himself went to his father at Mandu .on the 20tK 
of Mihr (12th October 1617). The separation between the 
father and son was, says Jahangir, of 11 months and 11 days. 
Jahangir embraced his son and rewarded his officers. He 
rewarded his son with a mansab of 20000 personal and 
10000 horse. A special dress of honour, decorated 
with pearls, worth 50000 rupees, a jewelled sword with 
a jewelled beit and a jewelled dagger were presented to* 
him. Again Jahangir poured over his head a small 
tray of gold coins.'^* Not only that> but Jahangir poured 
over the head of Sarnak, an elephant of unusual size, form 
and beauty sent to him by Khurram (now Shah Jaiian), a 
quantity of gold coins and gave it the name of Nur-bakht 
(light of fortune). Nur Jahan also gave an entertainment 
and presented to Khurram a dress of honour and other 
valuable things, all costing about Rs. 300000.8 Khurram, on 
the other hand, presented to his father Jahangir articles 
worth Rs, 2260000 or 75000 tumans of the currency o£ 
Iran. ...Such offering had never been made during thia 
dynasty.'’* 


1 Ibid, pp. 387-88. 
3 Ibid, p. 397. 


2 iftiUp. 395. 
4 lbid.,p.m. 
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I Kaikobad speaks in his poem of Ahmednagar as the next 
j place of importance which should draw: 

,3. Ahmednagar, attention of Khurram. Kaikobad 

seems to have tlioughl very properly 
^f the strategical importance of the city and its territory 
from what had happened in Akbar^s time. In the territories 
eompris^d in the Dakhan, and in the history of ‘the 
Dakhan, Ahmednagar played a very important part. When 
Akbar first thought of conquering the Dakhani Ahmednagar, 
being close to his territories, was the first to draw his 
attention. It was in October 1593 t^at Akbar sent an 
army of 70000 horse and a large number of infantry 
under his son Danyal, aided by able officers, for its 
conquest, but with no success. In June 1595, Prince 
Murad was appointed at the head of the army in 
place of Danyal. By that time, its king Burhan-ul-mulk 
died (4th April ,1595). Just then, when the officers and 
the people got apprehensive about the future of Ahmed* 
nagar, there appeared on the scene for the defence of 
the ^country a brave lady, who has immortalized, not only 
her name, but the name of the brave womanhood of India. 
She was Chand Sultana, popularly known as Chand Bibi, 
who was the widow of the late king of Bijapore and sister 
of the deceased king Burhan-ul-mulk. She bravely com- 
manded* the defence of Ahmednagar and inspired with 
courage her soldiery, during the siege by the army of 
Akbar. But, in the end, she could not stand against tha 
vast resources of Akbar and concluded peace, acknowledg- 
ing the suzerainty of Akbar. Her powerful personality 
secured easy terms for Ahmednagar. She then formed an 
union of three states of the Dakhan — Ahmednagar, Bijapore*’ 
and Golconda,— 'but mutual jealousies and quarrels did not 
make the union successful Chand Bibi died in a fight and^ 
Akbar ’s imperial army won a great success in February 
1597. Akbar himself v^ent to Dakhan to carry the victory 
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to a more successful issue aud besieged Asirghad, whidi 
fell after a loEg and arduous siege. At this tiEie, Jahangir ^ 
(then SaKm) rose in rebellion in the North and Akbar had 
to leave the Dakhan to suppress the rebellion of his son- 
Thus^ the fruits of his victory were lost. 

Wc read as follows in the W&kiftt-i-Jahangiri about this 
town of Ahmednagar : “ Prom the time of the conquest of 
'Ahmednagar by my late brother Daniyel to the present, 
the place had been under the command of Khur Aga Beg 
Mirzft Safawa, a relation of Shah TahmAsp of Persia ; but 
since their late snecess the Dakhanis had invested the town. 
Every effort was made to defend tlie place .... Khur 
Aga Beg did his best to console and encourage them (the 
troops) ; but in vain, so he capitulated on terms and retired 
with men to Burhanpur.”' 


VI 


REFERENCES IN THE POEM TO THE 
PERSONAGES OP ANCIENT IRAN. 


Kaikobad’s poem refers to several personages and 
events mentioned in the ancient History of Iran. I will ndw 
speak of them. Among the personages, we find the mention 
of the following with brief references, here and there, to 
their doings : Rustam and Sohrab, c. 33 ; the son of Pashang, 
cc. 34, 42 ; Jamshed, c. 74 ; Paridun, c. 23 ; Godurz, c. 60 ; 
Giv, c. 50 ; Barzu, c. 50 ; Pramarz, c. 50. 


Rustam was the national hero of Ir4n. He is the 
Riitast&m of the Pahlavi Bundehesh.* 
He is also referred to ill the Pahlavi 
Aiyadg&r-i Zarir&n^ and Shstroiha<i 
Airhn.* The known etymology, which derives his name 


* Bustam and 
Sohrab, o. 33. 


1 Elliot's History of India (Dowson) II, pp. 323-34. 2 8 B. B, 

Vol. V, Ist ed., p. 140. Bundebesh Chap. XXXI, 41. Vid» my Bnii-r 
dehesh, p. 176. 3 Vidif my AiyadgAr-i Zariran/p. 11. 4 Ibid. p. 91. 
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from the words rastam, am free^' and which 

connects the name with the Caesarian operation, per- 
formed upon his mother, does not seem to be correct*^ 
His Pahlavi name suggests that it comes from an old root 
Av. PaliL Sans. Pers. to grow, 

to increase. His unusual large grown up body may have 
suggested the name. As to the fight between him and his son 
Sohrab, referred to in the poem, vide my paper, The Irish’ 
story of Cucullin and Conloch and the Persian story of 
Rustam and Sorab.'’^' 

Kaikobad speaks of asonuf Pashang. He does not name 
him. Pashang had several sons of whom it 
«hang, 0^34^ 42 ^.” Afr&sifib that he refers to. vAfrAsiAb, 
typified the Turanians, the traditional 
constant enemies of Iran. He was the son of Pashang. 
He is the Franghrasyana of the Avesta,® 

FrAsiav of the Pahlavi books* and AfrAsiAb 

of the Shah-nAmeh. The arrow {hhadang) alluded to in 
the poem, refers to his many fights, especially those with 
Rustam and to his being a good shot with arrow. For his 
bow and arrow fights with Rustam, we find several 
references in the ShAh-nAmeh of Firdousi. 

Kaikobad prays that KHurrammay, in the war against 
the Dakhan, be as glorious as Faridun. 
Paridun. C.M. Faridun had won his glory in 'his war 
against Zohak, a foreign ruler who had 
conquered Iran. Fari dun is the Thraetaona 

1 FtWe my Rustam-n&meh 

2 Journal ^ B. R. A, S., Vol. XVIII, pp. 317.27. Vide my 
Asiatic Papera, Part I, pp. 53- 66. As to Firdousi's story, vide Mohl’s, 
Dastur Minoohehr's, Kutar Brothers’ and Warner’s Translations! 
Vide my Gujarati Episodes from the Shah-nAmeh Vol. I. 

3 Yasht V 41, IX 18, 22, XVII, 38, 42, XIX, 66, 64, 82 93. 97 ! 
YasnaXl, 7. 

4 Vide my Dictionary of Avestaic Proper Names. 
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of the A vesta. Faritun of the Pahlavi books, 

Faridun of the ShAh-nAmeh, Traitana: (^f^) of the Hindu • 
books.^ 

Kaikobad wishes that Khurram may be as exalted on 
his throne as Jamshed. Jamshed is the 
Jafeshed, c. 74. , Yima Khshaeta of the 

Avesta, Yama of the Vedas, Jam 

(<) of the Pahlavi books and Jamshed of the Persian 
books. The reference to his seat seems to be a reference to 
Firdousi’s account of his sitting on a resplendent throne 
on the Jamshedi Naoroz day (1st Farwardin) from which 
Akbar and his son Jahangir calculated their years. He 
was the founder of the great Naoroz day, known thereafter 
by his name.^ 

Kaikobad asks that Khurram may prepare an army of 

^ brave warriors like Godurz, Giv, Burzo, 

<lodurz, c. 50, ^ ^ ^ 

Rustam and Framroz. Godurz was the 

Prime-minister of the Iranian Kaikhosru as Piraip was 

that of the Turanian AfrasiAb. Both were respective 

Nestors of their king^s courts. He was known as the 

wisest man of the Iran of his times and was a father of 72 

sons and grandsons. 

He was the son of Godurz and a son-in-law of Rustaml 
^ gQ He is made to play a prominent part in 

the episode of Bezan and Manijeh in the 
ShAh-nAmeh. He was known more as an astute person 
than a brave man, though the ShAh-nAmeh more than once 
speaks of his feats of courage and bravery. He was the 
husband of BAnft Goshasp, the well-known daughter of 
Rustam, who also has a separate nAmeli (book) written 
on her exploits known as Banu Goshasp-nAmeh. The story 

, 1 For a fuller account of this person, vide my Dictionary of the 

Avestaic Proper Names (p. 99). 

2 For further particulars, vide my Dictionary of Avestaic Frop^ 
Names (p, 153). 
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is that her marriage with ' Giv was a kind of royttf 
Swayamvara* (marriage or self-choice). 

He was a grandson of Bustam. To describe his featt^ 
_ Attai, one of the poets who imitated 

Barzu, c. 55. ^ 

Firdousi, has written a special poem callea 
Burzo-nnmeh’. * It is an epic of about 6500(1 couplets.® 


He was the youngest son of Rustam and he is spokeit 
of as having come even to India. His ex- 
ploits are sung by one of the poets of Persia 
who has written a special poem known as Framarz-nftmeh.* 

Kaikobad says to Khurram, “ Knock -them (the Dakh- 
anis) down with your heavy club as did 
ia^ Rustam in the case of the demons of 
Mazindaran. Mazmdaran was the nor- 
them part of Persia bordering on the Caspian sea. It 
often gave trouble to the Iranian kings. The “Div-i- 
M&zindarftn'* of Kaikobad ’s poem are the “Daeva. 

Mazainya” (.-“Dii-* of;the Avesta (Vendidad 

XVtl 9, 10).^ It is said that “M&zindar&n occupied in the 
Iranian legend nearly the same place as Ceylon in the Ram^ 
yana/^ As to Rustam's wars with the wicked people (demons) 
of this country, we have a very long account in the Sh&h- 
kltmeh of Ftrdousi,® wherein, the Div-i-Sufid, the White* 

t For another instance of this, vide my paper ** An Instance of 
Eoyal Swayamvara 'as described in the Shah-D&meh of Firdousi/^ 
Jour. B. B. R. A. S. of 1918, Vide my Asiatic Papers, Part III, 
p. 57 et seq* 

S Vide M. MphPs Shih-n&meh, Introd. pp, 77 et eeq. 

i Vide M. MohPs Preface of his Livre des Rois (small edition)^ 
Introd. pp. 73 et eeq. 

4 Kavasji Edtdji Kanga’s Avesta Dictionary, p. 404, 


5 Vide— 

(a) Mohi*s French translation, small edition, Vol. I, pp, 424 ff, 

(b) DasijUr Minoohehr’s Translation, Yol, I. 

(c) Ktttar Brothers^ Gujarati Translation, Yol. 11. 

(d) Warner Brothers' English Translation, Yol. 953 etS^qi. 
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Pemon, may be taken as a counterpart of the BAvau of 
Lanka (Ceylon). 

VII 


KAIKOBAD’S AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL REFERENCES 
IN THE POEM. 


Kaikobad refers in this poem to Akbar as one, of whom 
he was a hhaneh^zdd^ cc. 79, 81. He says that Akbar had 
given him two or three offices (Jchedmat) ^ and had given 
him 300 highas . as madadJ-maash, As I have spoken on 
these matters fully in my paper on “ The Parsees at the 
Court of Akbar and Dastur Meherji Rana’’ and also partly 
in that of Kaikobad ’s petition,® I will not speak on them 
again here. 


Kaikobad speaks of Jahangir three times in this poem, 
cc. 15, 22, 84. He says that Jahangir had ordered Khurram 
to go to tlie Dakhan, and so he (Kaikobad) would be much 
pleased if Khurram won a victory. He adds that he had a 
farman from Jahangir. This seems to refer to the tarman 
about the DesAigiri of Naosari and Parchol, given to him by 
Jahangir and referred to in Kaikobad/s petition. I have 
spoken more fully about this in the paper cn Kaikobad ’s 
petition. So, I will not say that again here. 


Kaikobad does not give the date, as to when he address- 
ed his poem to Prince Khurram. But we 
can approximately fix the time. Akbar 
had failed to conquer the country Dakhan 


The Date ,,ot the 
Poem. 


as a whole. Jahangir, on coming to throne, had in mind his 
father’s project of conquering it. But the revolt of his 
spn in the early part of his reign prevented him from 


1 The Persian line expressive of this is well-nigh the same u that 
in Kukobad’e petition. 2 Jonra. K. K. Cams Oriental Institnte Mo. SI. 
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carrying out bis project successfully. Malik Ambar, the 
Abyssinian general of Ahmednagar, had recovered all the 
territories that were lost to the Mogul kings. In 1668, 
Jahangir had sent Khan Khan^n there with a large army. 
In 1610, Prince Parvez was appointed to be the head of 
the army. Then Khan Jahan Lodi was sent there in ISl^^ 
He could not do much. So Khan Khanan was re-appoint- 
ed and sent there in 1612. He gained partial success. 
He continued in command till 1616. This Moghal commander 
could not gain a complete success as the Dakhanis were^ 
carrying on a kind of guerilla warfare. So, at last, J ahan- 
gir himself thought of moving nearer to Dakhan. He 
arranged to go to Mandu and carry on arrangements from; 
there. Khurram desired to go to the Dakhan. Nur Jahan 
recommended that Khan Khanan may be recalled and 
Khurram sent there. He started in October 1616. So, it 
appears, that the poem was written in or about October 
1617. 



A ZOROASTRIAN VIEW OF BROTHERHOOD/ 

By Shams-ul-Uli^a Dr. Jivanji Jamshkdji Modi, B.A., Ph.D., C.I.E 

— •* — jwi-*©! 

jmOS’" »!««{ 

j 

•er^-*Av 

(Ailrin-i-Gahmb&r, 2-4).^ 

HamA-z6r bAd vchAn-i-Haft-keshvar-zamin* * ••EmAn 
avA eshUn esbAn avA emAn. HamA z6r ham biher ham 

yAred Ay 6 kard4hA pa ganj-i DAdAr Ahura Mazda 

rayomand khorehomand AmeshAspandAu be-rasAd 
(Afrm-i QAhAmbar, 2-4). 

Translation. — May we all be one in co-operation with 
the righteous men of all the seven regions («.«. the whole 

world) May we be one with them and may they be one 

with us. May we all benefit one another .May all 

these (good deeds of ours) reach the treasury of Ahura 
Mazda, the brilliant, the resplendent, and of his AmeshAs- 
pands (the Immortal higher Intelligences, from whom it 
may be redistributed among all deserving ones),^ 

1 This paper was read before the Parliameut of Religions hel4 
-fit Calcntta (i.oth to 27th January 1928) on the occasion of the Brahmo 
Samaj Centenary, 

% Xchmuras D. Anklesaria’s Text of Fravashi, AffiogAna aii4 
IfoD. (1888;, pp. 195-90. 

3 Vide my *^Moral Extiacts from Zoroastriaa B(k>k8% p. 45« 
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In the circulated prospectns of th'is Parliament of 
Religions, it is said that “ the general 
lotroduction. subject for consideration is ‘How to 
combat the prevailing apathy towards- 
Religion in Modem Society, promotion of world peace and 
human brotherhood’.” So, I take up, for the subject of 
my paper, the subject of “ A Zoroastrian View of Brother- 
hood.” 

It is, as it were, a fashion for all ages, to cry that 
“ther^ is not that bond of brotherhood among us now as 
that which existed before our times”. Plutarch (A. C. 50-- 
120) made a similar remark about 1800 years ago. He* 
said : “But I see Brotherly Love is as scarce in our days as 
brotherly hatred was in ancient times.”* It seems that 
there are ebbs and tides by which humanity passes from 
age to age. The Sat-yugs (golden ages) have not left ns 
forever. If we are in the Kal-yug (dark age), we will not- 
continue to be so It is generally said, that we are now in 
the midst of the ebb. If so, let us pray for the tide. Prayer" 
without action is not of much avail. So let us act. The- 
movement handled by the Brahmo-Samaj is therefore in the 
right direction. 

The Pazend dfrin$, or prayers invoking blessings' 
The Zoroftstrian among the Parsees, present, to a great 
Idea about Bro- extent, the view of Brotherhood enter- 

tberhoonl vividly , . , , „ 

etpreaaed by the tamed by the ancient Zoroastrians. The- 
passage of one of the dfr^ns placed 
at the head of this paper, is a typical passage, the 
spirit of which pervades all the afrins and most of the- 
■older Avesta Scriptures. The Afrin prayers play a tune,- 
which sings, as it were, “Be in tune with the Universe.” 
These Afrins, recited after the Afring&ns, ask the 
worshippers to be in harmony with the whole Nature. 

1 Platarch’a tlorals, Vol. Ill, Part VII, p. It?. 
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“They speal of observing liamd%6r with Space and Time—with 
^divisions of Space and Time. 

One will easily observe, that the word hamA*z6r repeated- 
ly occurs in these Afrins. It is one of the 
The Ham&-«6r of , x i i j 
4he Parsees. technical words of the Parsee scrip- 

tures, which cannot be properly translated 
into another language. In order to give an idea of the 
signification of the word, I will quote here, what I have said 
on the subject in my paper, entitled ^‘The Kiss of Peace 
among the Beiie-Ibraels of Bombay and the HamA-zer among 
the Parsecs.’’-^ • 

The word Hamd HamAzdr is AvestA ^ama^ 
Sanskrit Lat. similias^ English same. The word z6r 
is A vesta zaothra and comes from the root, to per- 
form a ceremony. Soi the word HamAz6r means Ho be the 
same or to be one in ceremony’. One of the principal 
celebrants or participants in the ceremony, by passing his 
Hands in the hands of others, makes them symbolically 
participate in the ceremony he had performed. The mem- 
1}ers of the congregation, by performing the TTamAzdr with 
one of the principal celebrants, make tliemselves partici- 
pants in the ceremony. While performing the HamAzdFi 
they recite the words ‘ HamAzor, HamA ashd bed ’ 

^May you be one with us in the ceremony, may you be ashd 
or righteous. ’ The recital of the words signify and empha- 
size the object and aim of the performance of the HamAzdt 
ceremony. The ultimate aim of all ceremonies, rites and 
sacrifices, is to elevate the mind and thoughts of the per- 
formers of the ceremony or of the worshippers. A sacrifice 

1 Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, VoL VIII, 
No. 2, pp. 84-95. Vide ray Anthropological Papers, Part I, pp. 28S-94tf 
Vide p. 287 for the quotation. Vide my **Religious Oeremoniet and 
^lastoms of the Parse es, (1922), pp. 401-407» Vide mj Lectures 
fiermons on Zoroastrian Subjects (Gujarati), Vol. 11. 
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,does not fulfil its object, unless it makes the participanf^ 
'sacred’, unless it elevates his4;houghts, unless it makes him 
a better man. So, the celebrants or the participants in the 
ceremony, by performing the HamAzdr and uttering the 
above benediction, wish each other to be cisho or righteous, i. 

" From the fact that the HamAzor was performed in the^ 
liturgical services, with a view to signify participation and 
unity, and with a wish that the person with whom it was 
performed may be* righteous, the HaniAzor has come tp 
signify a religious or solemn way of communicating one 
another’s good wishes on the Naoroz or the New Year’s 
Day. It is in connection with the New Year’s Day that the 
HaraAzor is best known to the laymen. Early in the morn- 
ing that day, after washing themselves and putting on new 
suits of clothes, members of the family exchange this form 
of salutation and expression of good wishes. Friends dp 
the s^atne when they meet one another. Members of a fami- 
ly, or friends, if at variance, are expected to forget, on the 
New Year’s Day, their differences and to unite and be 
friendly by performing the HaraAzor with one another. 
A generation or two ago, it was a custom for the head 
of a main family, i.e. the senior or older member represent;- 
ing the chief block from which several families had descend^ 
ed, to call a mi] las or a gathering at his place in the 
morning of the New Year’s Day for the purpose of the 
HamAzdr. All the inembers of the family met there and 
exchanged this form of salutation. 

" We see, from what is said above, that behind the em* 
teric or outward passing of the liands in the HamAzflr, 
signifying unity and harmony, there lies the esoteric ide^i 
Vi^hich demands, that the participants must unite in the work 
of righteousness. Thus, behind what we may call 'physici^ 
Ham Az6r there is what we may term the 'spiritual Ham Az&t'^v 
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^He participants in ceremony are asked to be one with! 
the chief celebrants in some religious acts which may lead td* 
an increase of righteousness in the world. 

From that view of the question, we find that, there is 
UPt only the idea of the HamAz6r — the physical HamAzdr^ 
between man and man, but there is also a kind of HamAzdrrr 
a spiritual HamAzdr — between Man and Nature, between 
Man and Nature’s God. The PAzend Afrins recited in the 
AfringAn ceremonies, at the end of wliic’i the HamAz6r is 
performed, aro replete with expressions about this kind of 
Hamazor with*Nature and Nature’s God, For example, in 
the Afriii of Ardafrosh, there is a long list of such spiritual 
HamAzors — HamAz6r with Ahura Mazda and HamAzor with 
many abstract ideas— all leading to the conception of 
righteous, moral life. The lesson, which this part of the 
Afrins inculcates, is this: one must try to be one with the 
Harmony, Order, System, established by God in Naturf. 
The divisions of time and space in the grand Infinity of 
Tiipe and Space — divisions brought about by the movements 
of heavenly bodies — are all intended with a view to Harmony, 
Order, System. So let Man try to be one with that Harmony, 
that Order, that System in Nature.” 

From tliis point of view, man has to do his duty not only 
to Man, but to all animal world ; not only to animal creation’ 
but even to vegetable creation ; not only to the animate world 
but even to the inanimate world. Each and all objects in 
this Universe, created at the hands of that great Architect 
of the world, have to be useful to the other objects of the 
Universe, small or great. That Man is a fortunate inAn,j a 
god-gifted man, who does his best to bring about results, 
by which all the objects of the world may be useful to 
another. It is this idea, whicli is at the bottom, when Busldn 
says that even a part of the vegetable world, the beadtiM 
trees and shrubs of a forest grieve when a war is being 
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in the country. Owing to the war, owing to the pi*esence of 
the enemy close by, people do not dare to go out in the coun- 
try and to enjoy the beautiful bloom of flowers, shrubs and 
trees. The trees and flowers, as it were, burn with the 
desire to show their new foliage to the people of their country 
and thus to be useful to God’s human creation, but ttey 
are disappointed to find that, owing to war, people 
do not go out to enjoy their beauty. Wherever there 
is perfect beauty, beauty of body and beauty of 
mind, there is Truth and God is Truth. So, a 
Parsee divine,^ thinking in the above train of Zoroastrian 
teaching, advises, that whenever you see a thing of beauty^ 
say “Ba nAm-i Yazad” (Le, by the name of God). 

When a Parsee recites his prayer of Nem6-Aongham, 
known as Ch^r di&hd ni namdz and utters 

words of homage to the Nature, animate and inanimate 
around him, his line of thoughts suggests a kind of Universal 
Brotherhood, not only Human Brotherhood but brotherhood 
with \He whole Nature. But we have to be confined to-day 
to the question of Human Brotherhood. 

Upto a few years ago, after the recital of the Afrin 
which treats of the hamA-z6r, rdthwi^ 
The HAma-zor went to all worshippers who had assembled 
lor prayers and performed a manual, a 
hand to hand, hamazor. This ham Az6r “is a particular 
way, in which, at the end of several ceremonies, 
one person passes his hands into the hands of 
another person. One person, say A, holds forth 
both his hands flattened out and in the position of the 
thumbs being uppermost and the palm of one hand facing 

1 Vide my Persiau FarziAt NAmeh and Khollasehi Din of 
Dastur Darab Pahlam, pp, 21 of the text and Slof the tranelation* 

2 The assiatant priest, vide my Religious Ceremonies and Customs 
of the Parsees, p. 202. 
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parallel to the palm of the other. Another person B, witti 
irhom he makes the ham&zdr, similar!:^ holds forth his hands 
placing his flattened right hand between A’s flattened hands> 
TThis process places the flattened right hand of A, in tarn 
between B’s flattened hands. Thus each holds the right hand 
of another in the folds of his hands. Having thus placed 
them, they, with a gracetul movement, withdraw the right 
hands and similarly pass their left hands in the folds of the 
hands of another. After thus passing their hands 
into each other’s hands, they lift their hands towards their 
heads just as if to touch them with the tips of their Angers, 
which is the usual way of salutingeldersor.superiors.”t 
In religious gatheiings all the members present perform the 
ham&zdr with the next few persons on their left and right 
and in their front or at their back. Thus, the whole assembly 
however large it may be, performs this hand to hand ham&- 
«6r. 

The performance of the ham&z6r is accompanied, with 
the recital of these four words : ‘ HamAzor 
Spiritual HamSzdr ham& asho bed’, i.e. ‘ May you be one with 
us. May you be perfectly asho or righte- 
ous.’ Behind this physical hamAzor, which symbolizes 
hand to hand co-operation there is the spiritual ham&zdr, 
spiritual co-operation, in the cause of brotherhood for 
advancing righteousness all round. Thus hamAzdr symbo- 
lizes Brotherhood— brotherhood that imposes upon all the 
4uty of mutual help. 

The word brother, which is common among many 

Aryan or Indo-Germanic nations, is very 

fiignification significant. It is Avestan br&tar (Pahl. barfttL 
of the word, “ 

Brother. Pers. bar&dur , Sanskrtit bhr&tar wul , 

1 My " Keligioue CeremoDiea and Caitoma of the Paraees’*, 
401-S. 
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Gothic brothar, German bruder, Lat. frater, Fr. frfire. It 
comes from an old Aryan root Av. bar ( ^ ), Saim. 
( )> Pahl. , Pers. » Lat. ferrCj^ English bear^ 

J.e, to bear or carry, help or support others. So, though' 
generally and ordinarily, the word brother is used in connec- 
tion with one’s family, in its broad etymological sense, it 
refers to brotherhood, beyond the family circle, to the bro- 
therhood of the great family of humanity. 

It is one of the laws enjoined by Nature that all must 
Brotherhood, as it were, “ in tune with the Universe./^ 
a Law of Na- In order to fall in that tune, to observe 
brotherhood among mankind is essential. Aris- 
totle is said to have affirmed that: Whoever delighted in 
solitude is either a wild beast or God.” We are not god.^; 
so, to be free from the stigma of being taken as wild beasts, 
we all liavc to cultivate relations of brotherhood. Aristotle 
held that man is primarily a social being, and that, in order 
to Jikvc a full and happy life, he must have a social organi- 
zation. Brotherhood is at the bottom of, or is the basis of, 
such organization. Among the numerous definitions of reli- 
gion, given by various thinkers, one is that which, accor- 
ding to the derivation of the word {re and legere^ to bind 
or collect) points to brotherhood. Religion tells us how to 
observe a kind of relationship with the Architect of the Uni- 
verse and with His universe. Relationship carries witli it the 
idea of duty. As a recent writer says It is not too much to 
say that without tiie help of others an individualman coulH 
not succeed in maintaining his existence. He depends for 
existence upon parents and upon their capacity and willing- 
ness to help him through the incompetent stages of infancy 
and childhood, and his dependence upon others accompanies 
him throughout his life.”^ The Parsis wear a sacred 

1 Article on Church and State” by the Right Reverend the Bishop 
of Oxford, in the Contemporary Revieie of JNoveraber 1928 p. 553^- 
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thread (Rusti) and their word hasuKi/^stiSn all those wh<r 
tie the {Euati)^ suggests a binding tie of brotherhood. 

That German Hafiz’’, Goethe, has in his Parsi*nameh of 
his ^.est-Ostlicher Divan, excellently presented the inspiring 
and uplifting view of the ancient Zoroastrians on this subject 
of mutual help or brotherhood. In this democratic age, it 
is not only inspiring and uplifting for the masses but sooth- 
ing and pacifying. In this age, when Labour has risen and 
is rising against Capital in an aggressive way, the old Iranian 
view, if well perceived by Labour, will pacify Ihera.^ 

Goethe represents an old Iranian as* making his 
last Testament, and presents a beautiful view of the 
^‘Dignity of Labour” and of the noble spirit in which 
Labour takes pride in helping the cause ot‘ Brothcrliood 
in the world. Indirectly, it teaches Capital to suppress 
or subordinate its pride, if any, and to meet Labour in a 
broad spirit of Brotherhood as a man. However rich one may 
be, even if he were a king or a prince, he has to depend, 
not only for his happiness, but even, as it were, for his 
existence, upon the poor labourer, who hews the wood 
and plucks cotton-buds (pumb^^) from cotton plants. 
As Sir Walter Scott says: The race of mankind 
would perish, did they cease to aid cacli other. From 
tlie time that the mother binds the child’s head, till 
the moment that some kind assistant wipes the 
death-damp from the brow of the dying we cannot exist 
“'without mutual help. Ail, therefore, that need aid, have 
h right to ask it from their fellow-mortals; no one who 
holds the power of granting, can refuse it without guilt 

1 Vide niy Paper '^Goethe^a Parsi-Manieh or 6uch des Parseil*’^ 
*i,e. the Book of the Parseea (Jour, B.B.U. A, Society Vol, XXtV 

pp. 66-95. Vide taj ABiatic Papers, Part 11, pp. 119-148). 

2 “Sir Waiter Scotf', quoted in "‘‘Many Thoughts of Manjr 
jflindg.** 
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'The Avesta Scriptures presenti all throughout, the spirit 
.of such teachings. 

We have to do our duty towards all, towards 

Successive grades creatures, among whom Man 

of psrsous in stands first. The Patet Pashemani, the 
society to whom « 

Duty is due. Prayer of Repentance says : 

‘^Ander ped mAd, khAhr, berAd, zan, farzand, shui, 
aAlAr, khesh nazdik, hamgehAniAn, hamkhAstagAn, ham- 
sAyegAn, ham-shehriAn, pa irmaniAn, j'ast pa liar-adAdiah 
chun man ander gunehgAr bfid ested horn,' as An gunAh. . — 

pa patet horn ’ ’ “If I have been guilty of any faults 

which 1 may have committed unjustly with my father, 
mother, sister, brother, wife,^ children, husband,^ superior, 
my near ones (Le, relatives), those living together^ 
(with me), partners, neighbours, co-citizens, subordinates,* 
O God ! I repent for all these faults whether committed 
with my thoughts, words or deeds, whether they relate to 
body or soul, whether they pertain to this physical world 
.or the spiritual world, I repent with the three words. ’ * 

We see here, that the following is the order of grades 
of the persons in society to which a man is bounden by 
duty: Father, mother, sister, brother, wife or husband (in 
oase of women), children, superiors, near ones, those living 
in the same house, partners, neighbours, citizens and subor- 
dinates. 

1 This word is for the husband to say. 

2 This word is for the wife to say. 

3 From geh or gah, place. The Pahlavi Patet gives ay6k zami* 
hfin 1 . 6 . those living on one land (The Ehordeh Avesta, by Mr. B. N, 
Dhabhar, p. 70). 

4* Pahlavi Patet farmAn bortArAn, i.e. those who 

ucarry out orders. 
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For such' broad ideas of BrolherHood, we must have- 
^ ^ ^ ^ some higii ideals before us for guidance. 

in coDformity with Zoroastnau books speak of sucli bigb 

broad idea of ideals to be drawn by us from various 

Brotherhood. n. , 

directions. The best ideal for all is that of 


God himself. Man must try to be to all and to everything 
round him, as Aliura Mazda, as God himself, is to his grand 
Nature. In his Articles of Faith, a Zoroastrian says :• 


‘‘Ya varanO Ahurd MazdAo ....«t& varenAchA 

tAkaeshAchA’’ The. literal rendering of this Article of 
Faith is : “I am of ^that desire, which is the desire of Ahura 
Mazda. I am of that law (i.e. Ahura Mazda's law):" I think, 
of all the translators, Darmesteter has very well put in, the 
teaching of this article of faith. Ce qu'aime Ahura 
Mazda • •• «.• • • c'est la ce que j'aime, c'est lA ma loi' i,e^ 

*‘What Ahura Mazda likes ^ • . . . ... .«is what I like ; that is 

my law." 


Here the Zoroastrian worshipper holds Ahura Mazda, 
God Himself, before his mind, as the highest ideal. In the 
marriage blessings (ashirvAd), recited over a Parsee marry- 
ing couple, it is prayed by the priest: ‘‘KAm anjAm 
bed chAn Ahura Mazda Kudae pa dAmAn-i khish", i.e. “May 
the end of your desires be like those of Ahura Mazda in His 
creation." Here also, the highest ideal of desires in life, 
held before the marrying couple and before all Zoro- 
astrians,^ is that of God Himself. It means to say that “Let 
your desires be like those of God in connection with His 
world." A similar blessing is: “HA kerdAr bed chAn Ahura 
Ma^da KhodAe ba d&mAn-i Khesh, i,e. May you be a worker 
of good as is Ahura Mazda in His Creation. ^ ' The pith of 


1 Zend Avesta, Yolume I. p. 120. 

2 This blessing also forms a part of the Afrin (Pmyer of bles-^ 
sing), known as **Afrin-i- BnzorgAn’^ ue. The Blessings in the Damea, 
of the great. 
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All these teachings is: “Be like God.” Let God be your 
highest ideal for conduct. Your of gftrfts. 

This teaching is well illustrated by a ckissical story. 

Emperor Julian is said to have given us 
JuS^ndMarcai History of the Csesars, an idea of 

Aurelius. how to best observe our relationship with 

God. He imagined the souls of various 
well-known kings as passing before the gods, so that the gods 
may declare who was the best ruler. He first represented 
Alexander the Great as passing before the gods.' They 
questioned him ; “What was his principal aim in life? His 
reply was ; “To conquer the world.” The soul of Julius 
Cffiser said that his principal aim was to acquire the highest 
post in his State. Augustus Cajsar said in reply that his aim 
in life was “to rule well”. When the turn of Marcus Aurelius 
came for a reply, he said, his main object was “to imitate 
the gods”. It is said, that the judging gods were pleased 
with this reply. The object of the reply was, that Man’s 
ideal in life must be the highest and the best. That best 
and highest ideal is that of God. The best thing for a man 
is to imitate God. 

We all love our own Scriptures which present before us 
,,,, „ , . the commandments of G od. A Hindu has 

Nature, his Vedas, a Mahomedan his Koran, 

a Jew his Talmud, a Christian his Bible, 
a Parsee his Zend-Avesta. These books may differ and do 
differ. Even people, and even scholars, of one and the same 
religion, though possessing the same book of Scriptures, 
differ- But there is one book which is common to all and 
that is “The Book of Nature”. When all people do 'not 
read, and even if they read, do not well understand their 
own scriptures, this Book of Nature is one which all can 
for thojui^elvfls and understand. You can freely draw 
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front it, lessQijs for yojtr conduct, and among the^ the 
lesson p|! brotherhood, 

i Wp generally speak of the teaching of the three B’a 
f reading, writing and arithmetic). If we 

The taree L’a , . . ^ ,, 

learnt from the sT>eak in a Similar abbreviated form, the 

Boqjc of Nature. Book of Nature jj:ives us an excellent lesson, 

of the three L’s — Law, Labour and Love. 

Joethe has said : ^'Gazing at Nature formed the basis of 

the worship of the ancient Parsecs. Whilst adoring the 

Creator, they turned towards the rising Sun, as the most 

striking gloriou*' phenomenon. They fancied* they saw there 

Cod^s throne, surrounded by brilliant angels. The pomp of 

this elevating worship was daily within reach of every one, 

even the most lowly. The poor would step forth from his 

hut, the warrior from his tent, and the most religious of 

actions would be accomplished. To the new-born child the 

baptism of fire was administered in such rays, and all day 

long, and all life long the Parsee saw himself accompanied 

by the Great Luminary in all his doings. The moon and 

the stars were lighting up the night; they too were ou\ of 

reach belonging to the realms of the endless. Fire, on the 

contrary, walks by man side, giving light and wax^mth to 

the best of its capacity. It becomes a sweet and pious duty 

to say prayers in the presence of this substitute, to bow to 

what was felt as infinite, 

Gaze, as said by Goethe, to Grand Nature and you will 
find everywhere. Law, Labour and Love. Love points to 
brotherhood. There is perfect brotherhood in the work of 
Nature. Mutual help is seen everywhere. We have not to 
speak • of Law and Labour at present but have to confine 
ourselves to Love. The beautiful Moon looks to the Sun for 
its light. The Sun, in its turn, looks to Ethe r for the transh 

1 Vide my paper “Goethe’s Pa^8i-Bameh’^ Jour. Vol* 

XXI V, p. 92. Vide ray Asiatic Papers, Part li, p, 1 45, 
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mission of its light to the earth. The Earth has to looh t0!> 
the heavens, to the clouds, for rain to fructify it. The clouds 
have to look to the air to drift them to the different parts 
of the earth. The Air has to look to the Sun again for the 
production of its air-currents or winds to carry rain to- 
various parts of the earth. Thus, the grand Natitre- 
presents to us the lesson of Love, Brotherhood, 
Mutual help. Even the Law (Order, Harmony, System); 
prevalent in Nature gives us deserving lessons of 
brotherhood. There is co-operation everywhere in Nature. 
Even Labour obseryed in Nature is not without its lessons,. 
There is Labour, Work, Energy everywhere in Nature. 
There is hard Work, there is Economy and there ia 
Mutual help in Nature, thus reminding us of the advice : 

Get all you can (by Work) 

Save all you can (by Economy) 

Give all you can (through' Love, Brotherhood). 
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REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1928. 

• The Executive Committee of the K. R. Cama Oriental 
Institute beg to submit their report of the work of the 
Institute for the year 1928. 

Public Lectures,-- During the year under report, three 
public lectures were delivered under the auspices of the 
Insfitute as unaer 

1. ‘‘Iranian Civilization in Central Asia^', by Prof, 
Luders, Professor of Sanskrit at Berlin University. Presi- 
dent: Mr. M, P. Khareghat, I.C.S. (Retd.). 12th January 
1928. 

2. “The Zend Avesta and the Magyars— -Turan and 

Iran’’, by Prof. Francis Zajti of Budapest, Hungary. 
President: Shams-ul Ulama Dastur Dr. Darab Peshotan 
Sanjapa, B.A., Ph.D. 18th December 1928. ^ 

3. “The Development of the Magyar Psyche by 
Prof. Francis Zajti of Budapest, Hungary. President: 
Mr. M. P. Khareghat, I.C.S. (Retd.). 19th December 1928. 

Government fellowship Lectures,— Proi, Ernest P. HoiT- 
witz of Hunter College, New York City, who was appoint- 
ed Government Fellowship Lecturer for 1928, delivered a 
series of eight lectures on ‘Indo-Iranian Philology, a Study 
of Semantic Etymology, History of Cultural Words’’, as 
pnder 

1. “Phonetics and Semantics, The Indo-Iranians’'* 
30-1-1928. 

2. “Vagrants and Farmers, The Racial Rift’’. 
2-2-1928. 

3. “Family Life”. 6-2-1928. 
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4. “Romance of Numerals”. 7-2-1928. 

5. “Religious Terms”. 9-2-1928. 

6. “Dragon Fight”. 10-2-1928. 

7. “Barter and Trade”. 15-2-1928. 

8. “Morals and Metaphysics. The Need of Semantic 
Studies in Indian Schools”. 16-2-1928. 

0 " 

Eevd, Fr. Dr. R. Zimmermann, S.J.i Ph.D., wm 
appointed Government Fellowship Lecturer of the Institute, 
for the year 1929. 

Celebration of the anniversary of the death of Mr, K, R. 
Gama. — The nineteenth anniversary of the death of Mr.'K. 
R. Cama was celebrated on Monday the 20th August 1928, 
at 6 p.m. (S.T.) in the Hall of the Institute, when Reyd. 
Father H. Heras, S.J., Professor of History, St. Xavier 
College, presided. Shams-ul Ulama Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji 
Modi, B.A., Ph.D., C.I.E., gave a discourse on '‘The 
Petition in Persian Verse of Dastur Kaikobad Meherjirana 
to the Moghul Emperor Jahangir 

*rhe Sarosh K, R. Cama Prize (B«. 500) for 1927. 
prize essay was invited by the 31st December 1927 for thie 
Sarosh K, R. Cama Prize for 1927, of Rs. 500 as under :r- 

‘‘A lucid and thoroughly intelligible translation in 
English of the Khordeh Avesta consisting of the undermen-' 
tioned prayers, in due accordance with grammar and 
philology, with notes and comments wherever necessary: — 

Ashem Vohu, Yatha Ahu Vairyo, Kem na Mazda and 
other prayers. 

Three essays were received and Messrs. Behramgore 
Tehmuras Anklesaria, M.A., and Bomanji Nusserwanji 
Dhabhar, M,A., were appointed examiners. According to 
the report of the examiners, none of the essays was found 
worthy of the prize. The Executive Committee announced 
the same subject for a fresh prize competition of Ra; 500, 
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t^. da^ for submitting the p3^ essay being fixed at 31st 
3£ayl929. 

TAe SarofA K. Cam 0 . Prize (Rs, 225) for 1928,— 
As deduped in the last report, a prize essay was invited 
by .31at December 1928 for the Saro£diK.E- Gama Prize 
for 1928 of Bs. 225 as under : — 

“A lucid and thoroughly intelligible translation, in 
English, of the following Yashts, in due accordance with 
g rammar and philology, with notes and comments wherever 
necessary: At an* Yasht, Khorshed Yasht, Mah Yasht, Tir 
Yasht, Gosh YaShl, Meher Yasht.” 

The Committee regret to say that no essay was received 
for this competition. 

Publications, — 1. The English translation of the five 
Gathas, by Mr. Khodabax Edalji Punegar, B.A., for which 
he was awarded the Sarosh K. R. Gama Prize of this 
Institute, is being printed as a separate number ®£ this 
Institute’s Journal. In this work, Mr. Punegar has given 
a full translation of the Gathas in due accordance with 
grammar, discussed the text wherever necessary, given 
notes on difficult Avestan words, including their interpreta- 
tion by others, and added a substance and a summary of 
the Gathas. 

The Executive Committee have resolved to publish 500 
oxtra copies of the translation and summary as a separate 
publication of this Institute. 

, 2. Prof. Horrwitz’s Government Fellowship Lectures 

nre being printed in the Institute’s Journal and 300 extra 
copies are being isGtUed as a separate publication. 

3. The work of copying out the two volumes of the 
Persian Burzo Nameh sent for from the Columbia Univer- 
jsity of New York City has been completed during the year 
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of the report. The question of publication is under 
consideration. 


The Neic Exective Committee . — The three years’ tentt 
of office of the Exective Committee appointed in 192& 
having terminated on 31st July 1928, the Trustees of tl^e 
Institute have made new appointments to the same to be 
in force for three years from 1st August 1928 to 31st Ju'y 
1931, as under 


Mr. M. P. Khareghat, I.C.S. (Retd.), President, 
^hams-ul Ulama Dastur Dr. Darab Pesho* 
tan Sajana, B.A., Ph.D. 

Mr. Sorabji Edulji Warden, 

Mr. Rustam K. R. Cama, B.A., LL.B,, 
(Solicitor). 

Mi ss Serene Manekji Cursetji. 

Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, M.A., Ph.D. 

Mr. Je'iangir R. Patel, B.A., LL.B. 

Revd. Fr. Dr. R. Zimmermann, S.J, 

Ph.D. 


I 


1 


Vice- ' 
Presidents^ 


Members,- 


Mr. Shapurji K, Hodivala» B.A. 

Mr. Ratanji F. Gorvala, M.A. 

Mr. Kaik’ius’iru H. Cama. 

Ervad Bamanji N. Dhabhar, M.A. 

Mr. Pestonji K. Motivala, M.A., LL.B. 
Prof. N. D. Minocherhomji, B.A. 
Sbams-ul Ulama Dr. Jivanji Jamsherd^i 
Modi, B.A. , Ph.D., C-LE. 

Mr. Behramgore T. Anklesaria, M.A. 


Jt. Hony: 
Secretaries^ 


The Fifth All-India Oriental Conference , — ^The 
ing gentlemen were elected delegates to represent . this’ 
Institute at the Fifth Session of the ^11-India Oriental 
Conference held at Lahore in November 1928 


Revd. Fr. Dr. R. Zimmermann S.J., Ph.D. 

Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, M.A., Ph.D. 

Shams-ul Ulama Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A.r 
Ph.D., C.LB. 
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The thirteenth Marathet. Literary Conference, — Mk. S. K. 
Sodiwala, B.A., was appointed a delegate for the Thirteentli 
.'Session of the Maratha Literary Conference held at 
<5rwalior in April 1928. 

Members of the Institute, — In the beginning of the yeaP> 
there were 233 Life Members and at the end 222. 

The Annual Members in the beginning of the year* 
numbered 71 and their number at the end of the year 
stood at 71. 

Life Memher, — Sir Currimbhoy Ebrahim, Bart. 

New Annual Mr. Hoshaiig T. Anklesaria. 

Mr. K. A. (jai, Mr. Ardeshir Maneckji Surveyor. 

Committee Meetings, — Four meetings of the Executive 
Committee were held in 1928. 

Obituary, — The Executive Committee regret to record 
the sudden death of the second Sir Currimbhoy Ebrahim, 
Bart., wdio was the President of the Board of Trustees of 
this Institute and took a great interest in the work thereof. 

Donation. — Tlie Executive Committee convey tlieir best 
thanks to the sister and children of the late Bai Aimae 
K. R. Cama for tlmir kind donation of Rs. 100 contributed 
to the Bai Aimae K. R. Cama Prize Fund on the occasion of 
the 33rd anniversary of her passing away, 

The Committee’s thanks are also due to well-wisher^' 
for a donation of Rs. 10 on the occasion of the anniversaries 
of the death of his father and mother. 

Gifu of Manuscripts, — The Executive Committee beg to 
oonyey their best thanks to a Parsi sympathiser, who has 
<5hosen to remain anonymous, for kindly i)reseating to tKe 
Institute a very valuable manuscript of the Persian Ardai 
yiraf Nameh in verse, 300 years old, containing illustrations 
painted in different colours. This manuscript was put- 
^fiased by the anonymous donor for Rs. 300 and presented to 
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this Institute. The Ms. was written by Burzo Kamdin, th^ 
compiler of the Rivayet known by his name> 

The Committee’s thanks ai‘e also due to the same gentle- 
man for presenting a manuscript of the Persian Burzo 
Nameh, which was bought by him for Rs. 200. 

Gifts of Books and Journals. — The best thanks of thb 
Executive Committee are due to the institutions and private 
Individuals, who have presented the following books, 
journals, reports, etc. to the Institute : — 

List of Books and Joukhals Presented. 

“Mirat-i-Ahmadi”, Persian Text, Part II (Qaekwad’s- 
Oriental Seriee, Volume XXXIV) (presented by the 
Baroda State) . 

“ A Descriptive Catalogue of the Sanskrit Manuscripts” 
by Kuppuswami Sastri (presented by the Government 
Press, Madras). 

Shree Sayaji Sahityamala, Nos. 59, and 108 to IIT 
(presented by the Baroda State). 

Shree Sayaji Baldnyanmala, Nos. 71 to 77 (presented by 
the Baroda State). 

“ ” presented by Dr. J. J. Modi,. 

B.A., PhD., C.LE. 

“The Gathas of Zarathushtra” by Poure-Davoud 
(presented by Muncherji Pramji Cama Athornan Institute.) 

ct'dJl. 

mh iauiH. 

(The following nine looks were presented by Mr, 
Kaikhushro Dadabhoy Clioksi of Colombo) 


/ (Presented by 
r Pakirji Kersaspji 
y Golwalla, Esq.). 



JkKIhJAI. 


^ m. >|*si %i<tl« air^liot. 

NW^SlWl aHH«4Hll «'«ft »Hl^«l 5l4V^l. 

ww^H'va ^i*«4Hl %l'w'«>Cl 

■H^^H 5l«<lO ei^l<HJ5 <l l^Hl Hltiilr ‘MlSl «t5lWH?H*ll 

a <1^4. 

Agreement in Persian between Brabmins and Engliali. 

. ■H16«14 «raH<v^pj?8 rtMd H-tl ^Wd^l. 

wi?€lSl 33 rt»ll HW 

( 31<V^lc{l ) 


“Le Bayon d ’Angkor” by Philippe Stem (Annales du 
Mus^e Guimet Bibliotheque de Vulgarisation, Tome 47) 
(rpesented by the author). 

“Ain-e Zardusht” (Persian) (presented by the author). 

“ Les Castes dans I’Inde” by Emile Senart (presfented 
by the author). 

“Ameshaspandan” (Persian Verse by Aga Poure- 
Dayoud and translation by Mr. D. J. Irani) (presented by 
a friend). 

Archmologieal Survey of India,” Volume XIII, New 
Imperial Series (presented by Shams-ul Idma Dr. Jivanji 
Jamshedji Modi, ^B. A., Ph.D., C.I.E.). 

“ A brief sketch of the life of the Prophet of Islam, ’ ’ 
.(presented by the Ahmadij-ya Anjuman Ishaat Islam, 
Lahore). 

“ Mirat i-Ahmadi ”; A History of Gujarat in Persian 
(presented by the Baroda State). 

“Vaishnavism of the Gowd Saraswat Brahmins, etc. 
and a few Konkani Folklore Tales”. (Presented IDy Bftb 
Saheb Dr. V. P. Chavan, L.M. & S.). 
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“The Eonkani Proverbs” (presented by Eao Saheb 
Dr, V. P. Chavan, L.M. & S.). 

“ The Archaeological Survey of India ; The Bakhshali 
Ms.” Pts, I and II (presented by Shams-ul Ulma Dr. 
Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A., Ph.D., C.I.E.). 

“ Memoirs of the Archaiological Survey of India, No. 25, 
Basreliefs of Badamip” (presented by Shams-ul Ulma Dr. 
Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A., Ph.D., C.I.E.). 

“Mirat-i Ahmadi”. Supplement (presented by the 
Baroda State). 

“ Le Musee Quimet, Annales Du Musee Guimet’’ 
(1918-1927) '(presented by Mons. Bibliotheque de la Musee 
Guimet) . 

Bulletin de la Maison Praneo-Japonaise (presented by 
Mons. Bibliotheque de la Musee Guimet). 

“ The Vidyamadhaviyam of Vidya Madhava witU 
Vishnusarma’s Muhurthadipika” (presented by the 
Cunitor, Government Oriental Library, Mysore). 

“ The Sarasvativilasa of Sri Prataparudram Mahadeva 
Maharaja l^j-avaharakanda” (presented by the Curator, 
Government Oriental Library, Mysore). 

“ Abhilashitartha Chintamani of Soineswara Deva)” 
(presented by the Curator, Government Oriental Library, 
Mysore) . 

“Turanian Songs by Arpad Zempleni” (presented 
by Dr. Kurtz Giisztavne, Budapest VII, Tstvan, ut 11). 

“Cambodge Fetes Civiles et Religieuses par Adhemard. 
Leclere” (presented by Musee Guimet), 

“La Theorie de la Connaissance et la Logique” (present- 
ed by Musee Guimet). 

“Amulettes Siamoises.” Notes on (presented by Muse« 
Guimet). 
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*'Trois Confetences sur les Gatha de TA vesta’' 
<preseiited by Mus6e Guimet). 

Supposed Sculpture of Zoroaster on the Tak-i- 
Bostan ’ by Sir j. C. Coyajee (presented by the author). 

• (presented by Mr. Nadirshaw 

Bhunjibhoy Debu). 

‘^Advaita and Platonism’' by Prof. Ernest P. Horr- 
witz, New York (presented by the author). 

QoA^ernment Oriental Series, Class A. No. II. ‘^Siddhan- 
tabindu,”by Madhusudanasarasvati, (presented by the 
Director of Public Instruction, Poona). 

Government Oriental Series, Class B, No. 2. Collected 
Works of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, Vol. II,” by Narayan 
Bapuji litgikar (presented by the Director of Public 
Instruction, Poona) , 

“ Bombay Sanskrit and Prakrit Series No. XLIX. 
Nyayakosa or Dictionary of Technical Terms of Indian 
Philosophy” by Mohamahopadhyaya Bhimacarya Jhalakikar 
(presented by the Director of Public Instruction, Poona). 

(sl5^cun by Dh'unjibhoy 

Nowroji Patel (presented by a Parsee gentleman). 

“Zoroastrian Studies” by Prof. A. V. W. Jackson 
(presented by the author). 

‘‘A Triennial Catalogue of Manuscripts collected during 
the Triennium 1919-20 to 1921-22” (presented by the 
Government of Madras). 

fl<l tHHK 

Ail §1^2? (presented by a friend). 

HWidl (presented by 

* a friend). 

*‘Arja Es Kaukazusi Elemek. A Pinn-Magyar Nyel- 
yekben”, by Munkacsi Bemat (presented by Prof. Frandar 
JZajti). 
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^^AHuuMdgyfir Ostjortenelerii^^ by Prof. Prancis^ 
Zsjti (presented by the author). 

Zehd Avesta Vallasi Bendszere’’ by Dr. Haitsch 
Gyula (presented by Prof . Praneis Zajti). 

“A Hunokrol Akik Meghoditottak Indiat'^ by Pfof. 
Francis Zajti (presented by the author). 

“Zarathustra Zend-Avesztaja’', by Prof. Francis Zajti 
(presented by the author). 

‘'The Moral and Bthieal Teachings of Zarathushtra^'^ 
by Maneckshaw Nowroji Dastur, M.A. (f)resented by Dr. 
Jivanji Jamshedji Modi). 

“Amashaspandan (Persian Verse) by Aga Pbure- 
Davoud (presented by a friend). 


The following Journals etc. were received in exchange 
of fhe Institute's Journal or presented by individuals or 
publishers : 

Memoirs of the Archseological Survey of India, No. 32, 
by Pandit B. B. Bidyabinod (presented by Dr. Jivanji 
Jamshedji Modi, B.A., Ph.D., C.I.E.). 

A Guide to the Brahmani cal Gallery of the Archasolo- 
gical Section, Prince of Wales Museum of Western India, 
by G. V. Acharya. 

Die Letzten Jahre der Sund. Inaugural Dissertation 
zur Erlangung der Doktorwurde, Vorgelegt von Harald 
Frisch. 

Gottingische Gelehrte Anzeigen, September 1927 to 
October 1928. 

Rabghuzis Syntax von Jacob Schinkewitsch Inaugural 
Pififisertation by Priedrich-Wilhelms. 



Bnlletia of the M|dz» Government Mtueam. Th» 
Littoral Fauns of Kriiicdai Itdand in the Gulf of Blanaar 
by Madras Government. 

The Asiatic Seview, New Series, Vol. XXIII, No. 76,. 
October 1927; Vol. XXIV, No. 77, January 1928; VoL 
XXaV, Nos. 78-79-80 and 81, April, July and October 1928 
and January 1929. 

Journal oi the Telugu Academy (four numbers). 

Bulletin de la Maison Franco-Japanaise Sere Prancaisr 
1, 1927. 

Zeitsehrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesel- 
Ischaft Neue Polge Band 6 — Heft 3-4 1927 (Barid 81) Ban<f 
7 Heft 1-2 1928 (Band 82). 

The Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, Vol. 
XVIII, Nos. 3 and 4, January and April 1928; VoL XIX, 
Nos. 1 and 2, July and October 1928. 

The Quarterly Journal of the Andhra Historical Re- 
search Society, Vol. II, Parts 2-4 (October 1927, January 
and April 1928) ; Vol. Ill, Part I (July 1928). 

The Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. Ill, No. 4, 
Pecember 1927 ; Vol. IV, Nos. 1-3 (March, June and Septem- 
ber 1928). 

Ayandeh, Vol. II, Nos. 8 to 10, Revue Politique, 
Tehran 1928. 

The Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 
Vol. XIII, Parts III and IV (September-December 
^927) ; Vol. XIV, Parts 1 and 2 (January-March 1928). 

Bharata Itihasa Sanshodhaka Mandala, Quarterly, Vol. 
VIII, Nos. Ill and IV, VoL IX, No. 1. 

Journal of the American Oriental Society, VoL 47,. 
N6. 4 (December 1927) ; Vol. 48, Nos. 1-3 (March, June andt 
September 1928). 
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Studi e Materiali di Storia delle Heligioni, Anno III, 
1927, Vol. Ill, Faseicolo 1, 2, 3 and 4. 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, London, 
Institution Vol. IV, Part IV. 

Le Monde Oriental, Vol. XXI, Pasc. 1-3, 1927. 

Journal of the Society of Oriental Research, Vol. XII, 
No. 2 (April 1928) and No. 3-4 (October 1928). 

Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Vol. XXII, No. 6 ; Vol. XXIII, 1927, Nos. 1 and 2. 

Nachrichten von der Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu 
Gottingen, J927, Heft 2-3 ; 1928 Heft 1. 

Reports of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research' Institute 
for 1926-27 and 1927-28. 

Journal A siatique Recueil de Memoires et de Notices, 
Tome CCXI, July-September 1927. 

^‘Sudmand”, a Journal in Persian Language. 

c Asiatica (a monthly record of literature), Vol* 1 

ft- 

British Mazdaznan, Vol. IV, No^. 5-12; Vol. V, 
Nos. 1-4, eJanuary-December 1928. 

Annual Report of the Mysore Archoeological Depart- 
ment for the year 1928. 

Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Vol. IX, Part I (1927-28). 

Report of the Archaeological Department of His Exalt- 
ed Highness the Nizam’s Dominions. 

Bulletin of the Iran League, March to October 1928. 

Bulletin de TUniversite de TAsie, Oentrale Livraison 16. 

Proceedings of the Annual Meeting of the Numismatic 
.Society of India, 1927. 

Journal of the Bombay Historical Society, Vol. I, Nos# 
1-2, March and September 1928. 
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5n*id sRiT^ *n»i k 

«4 iv^<51 '*> '* '■** 

»Hil %l‘!^4lRdlJi* SllMl^’. 

Books Pukchasbo. 

Tbe following books have been purchased during the 
year under report: — 

<< jjigtory of Urdu Literature’ ’ by Ram Babu Saksena. 
“Philips’ Authentic Imperial Maps for Tourists and 
Travellers. Persia, Afghanistan and Baluchistan.” 

“ Sanskrit-Drama and Dramatists ” by K. P. Kulkarni. 

“ Sanskrit-German Dictionary, ” Vol. VII, by Bohtlingk 
and Both. 

“ History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. II. The 

Creative Period”, by Messrs. S. K. Belvalkar, M.A., Ph.D., 

and E. D. Ranade, M. A . 

‘‘Early Religious Poetry of Persia” by J. H. Moulton. 
“The Cambridge Ancient History,” Vol. I. Egypt 
and Babylonia to C. 1580 B.C. (edited by Messrs. Bury, 
Cook and Adcock). 

“The Cambridge Ancient History, Vol, II, The 
Egyptian and Hittite Empires to C. 1000 B.C,” (edited by 
Messrs. Bury, Cook and Adcock). 

“The Cambridge History of India, Vol. I. Ancient 
India” (edited by E. J. Rapson). 

.. “ The Cambridge Medieval History* Vol. 11. Founda- 

tion oi the Western Empire (with maps)” by Messrs. 
Gwatkin and Whitney. 

“ The Excavations at Babylon ” by Robert Koldeway. 
“A short History of Indian Literature” by Ernest 
Horrwitz. 
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" Babylonian Problams 'Iby Iit.-Clel. W. BrlSiMttfi. 

“ The Poems of Niz^oi ’ ’ djamiibed liy Laureiace Bii^on. 
“ Le Livre dea Bois ” (Pirdoasi), Tomes 1 to 7. 

“ The Persian Oulf. An Historical Sketch from the 
Earliest Times to the Beginning of the 20th Century. ’ ’ <, 

“ The Psychology of Asia.” 

“ The Bakhtiaris. ” 

“The Financial and Economic Situation of Persia, 1926. ’ ' 
“ A Periplus of the Persian Gulf.” 

“ History of the Mission of the Fathers of the Society of 
Jesus. ” 

“ The Indo-European Telegraph Department.” 

“ The Literature of Persia. ’ ’ 

“ The Importance of Persia.” 

“ The Charm of Persia. ’ ’ 

A little Persian not a dangerous thing.” 

“ The Beauties of Persia. ” 

“ The Persian Press and Persian Journalism.” 

“ An Account of the Main Events in Persia during 1912 
to 1913.” 

“ Persian Autonomy. ’ ’ 

“ Persia. Its people and their Language.” 

“ The Cambridge Ancient History,” Vol. III. 

“ Vedic Metre in its Historical Development.” 

“ Comparative Religion.” 

“The New History of the Mirza Ali Muhammad the Bab.” 
“ A Vocabulary of the Persian Language ” in two parts,. 

“ Correspondent de I’Academie ” (Coup d’Oeil snr I’His- 
toire) . 
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Azerbaijan and Persian Khur* 

distan.’* 

Persia Cuitmre. ’ * 

Persiaii Manners and Gnstoms. ’’ 

*' The Book of the Dead/' (Vols. 1 and 2). 

‘‘ Die Sonne und Mithra im Awesta." 

** Das Awesta Alphabet und der Urusprung der 
A^rmenischen und Gkorgischen Schrift." 

'‘Les Contes du Perroquet." 

Le Livre de Gerchasp Poeme Persan d’Asadi Junior 
de Tous/' 

• by Jehangir Burjorji Sanjana, 

B.A. 

‘‘Persian Translation of Sir John Malcolm's History of 
Persia" by Prof. Isphani. 

HivsHMiH nnci 

The Empire of the Great Mogol " (by J. S. Hoyland). 
Aklaq-i mohsini. 


The audited accounts are attached hereto. 
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Balance Sheet as m 


LIABILITIES. j 

Rs* a. p. 

Balance of— 


General Pund 

2,00,260 0 5 

Fellowship Fund 

30,211 4 t 

Pr. E. J, Khory Fund 

14,529 8 0 

Sarosh K. R. Gama Fund ... 

5,997 IS 4 

Bai Aimai E. R. Gama Fund 

3,5S3 10 9* 

Surat Farsi History Fund ... 

3,898 IS 6- 

K. R. Gama Anniversary Fund 

1,«31 15 « 

T. R. N. Gama Fund 

6, SIS 9 O' 

Revayat Publication Fund ... ' 

3,983 S a 


Total ... 


2,69,288 14 2 


KAIKHASEU HOBMUSJEE OAMA, 

Hm Treasurer, 
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ORIENTAL INSTITUTE. 

3lst December 1928. 

ASSETS. Rs. a. p. 

Cash with the Imperial Bank of India CRs. 5,024‘5<4) 

Bai Aimai K. B. Cama Fund Account ... ... 910 12 9 

Sarosh K, R, Cama Fund Account ... ... 1,170 4 4 

All other A.ocounts • ... .. ... 2,943 4 3 

Securities of Bs 2,62,40*8-1-6;— 

* (With Imperial Bank of India lb per Safe Cus- 
tody Receipt) . 

3^ per cent Government Promissory Notes 
Rs. 74,200 face value ... ... ... 58,806 15 0 

5 per cent Government Promissory Notes of 

Ks. 500 ... ... ... 500 0 0 

6 per cent Government Promissory Notes 

(1931) of Rs. 84,300 ... ... ... 84,512 6 ^6 

4 per cent Improvement Trust Bond Bs. 500 ... 500 0 0 

4 per cent Bombay Port Trust Bonds Rs. 1,17.800 1,18,088 12 0 

Furniture and Fixtures... ... .. 1,856 4 7 


Total ... 2,69,288 14 2 

Examined and found correct, 

NAVBOZ A. DA VAR & Co., 

Incorporated Accountants (London), 
Honorary Auditors^ 


Bombay, 4th June 1929. 



THE K. E. GAMA 

No. 

Account of the General Fund for the 


CREDIT. 

Opening Balance (Bs. 1,99,834-0-10). 

Securities on 1st January 1928 consisting of — 

per cent Governipent Promissory 

Notes of Es. 39»800 

5 per cent Government Promissory 

Notes (1945-55) of „ 500 

6 per cent Bonds (1931) of „ 34,000 

4 per cent Improvement Trust Bonds 

of „ 500 

4 per cent Bombay Port Trust Bonds 

of „ 1,15,500 

Furniture and Fixtures 

EECEIPT8 (Es 11,500-4*10)— 

( ' 

Life and Annual Membership subscriptions 
Donations 

Interest on Investments 
Fees for use of Institute Hall 

Income transferred from Dr. 10, J. Khory s 
Account 
Sundries 

Addition to furniture and fixtures 
Administration charges received from Sarosh 
K. R. Cama Fund 

„ „ Bai Aimai E. E. Cama 

Fund 

„ „ K. E. Cama Anniversary 

Fund 

„ „ The Fellowship Fund 

„ „ The Mulla Feroze Library, 


Total Es. 


Es. 


47,018 12 0 

500 0 0 
34,212 6 6 

500 0 0 

1,15,788 12 0 

1,814 2 4 


810 0 0 
10 0 0 
8,761 5 0 
55 0 0 

861 12 C 
42 12 0 
140 0 0 

18 13 10 

8 11 0 

6 4 0 
125 11 0 
660 0.0 


2,11,334 5 8 


Examined and found correct. 

naveoz a. DAVAR & Co. 
Incorporated Accountants ( London}, 
Honorary Auditors, 


Bombay f 4th June 1999, 



ORIENTAL’ INSTITUTE, 


year ending 31st December 1928. 


DEBIT. 

Rs. a. p. 

Balance on 1st January 1928 

Capital Payments 

1,836 0 0 

Addition to Furniture and Fixtures 

Depreciation of Furniture and Fixtures 

140 0 0 
97 11 0 

OraBR PArMENTS (Rs. 9,000-10-3)- 


Salaries and Wages 

Rent 

Books and Periodicals 

General Charges 

Printing and Stationery ... 

Postage and Stamps 

Clothing to Peons 

Insurance 

3,620 0 0 
3,300 0- 0 
1,292 7 0 
424 14 9 
164 4 0 
113 10 6 
60 0 0 
25 6. 0 

Closing Balance (Rs. 2,00,260-0-5) on 31-32-1928 : — 


Cash 

Securities as on 3 st January 1928 

Furniture and Fixtures 

383 10 7 
3,98,019 14 6 
1,856 7 4 

Total Rs. 

2,11,334 5 8 


KAIKHASBU HORMUSJEE CAMA, 

Hon, Treasurer t 
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Dr, 

No. 

FELLOWSHIP 

1928 

March 19 
June 8 
July 38 
Deo. 31 

Journal Printing charges 

Paid Prof. Horrwitz 

Journal Printing charges 

Administration charges at 7 per cent on 
income 

Balance 

1 

Ks.(, a. p. 
777 8 0 
1,200 0 0 
571 4 0 

125 11 0 
30,211 4 2 
32,885 11 2 



No. 


Dr. E. J. KHORI 

Dr. 



1928 


Rs. a. p. 

Dec. 31 

Transferred to General Fund account ... 

861 12 0 

t' 

Balance 

14,529 8 9 


1 

15,391 4 0 



No. 


SAROSH K. 

R. CAMA 

Dr, 




1928 Rs. a • p. 


Stamp on Cash Certificate ... 0 10 

Transfer fees charged by Bank ... 6 2 0 

Administration charges at 7 per cent on 
income .•• ... .. 18 13 10 

Balance ... ... ... 5,997 12 4 


6,022 13 2 




iol 


FUND ACCOUNT. 

Cr, 


VS28 


Rs. a. p« 

Jaii. 1 

Balance: — 



6 per cent Bonds ... 30,000 0 0 



Cash ... 1,090 3 2 

31,090 3 2 


Intrest on Bonds in 1928 

1,795 8 0 



32,885 11 2 


3 

FUND ACCOUNT. 

Cr. 


1928 I Bs. a. V- 

Jan. 1 Balance: — 

6 per cent Bonds ... 14,40 ) 0 0 

^ 8 0 
Interest on Bonds received during 1928. 8 61 12 0 

15,391 4 0 


4 

FUND ACCOUNT. 

Gr. 

1928 


Bs. a. p. 

Jan. 1 

Balance: — 


* 

B. Port Trust Bonds ... 1,000 0 0 



6 per cent „ ... 3,700 0 0 



3H per cent G P. Notes ... 127 8 0 



Cash ... ... 927 15 2 

5,755 7 2 


Interest on Securities 

267 6 



6,022 13 2 



m 

No. 

BAI AIMAI K. R. CAMA 


Br. 


1928 


Bs. a. «p. 


Stamp on Cash Certificate 

0 10 


„ Power of Attorney 

10 0 0 


Transfer fees 

3 10 0 


Renewal fees 

3 0 0 


P.D.O. ChHrges re P/A. 

Administration charges at 7 per c^nt on 

10 0 


income 

8 11 0 


Balance ... • •“ 

8.563 10' 9 



3.590 0 9 


No. 

SURAT PARSI HISTORY 


Dr. 


1928 a* P* 

Dec. 3C.' Balance ... •• •• 2,898 .15 6 


2,898 15 6 


No. 

K. R. CAMA ANNIVERSARY 

Dr. 

1928 Ri. a. p. 

Anniversary gathering expenses ... 48 0 0 

Administrati on Charges at 7 per cent on 

income ... ... .. 6 4 0' 

Balance ... ... ... 1,631 15 6 


1,686 3 6 


5 . 

FUND ACCOUNT 
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m 


No, 

T. R. N. CAMA 


Dr. 


1928 
Dec. 31 

Balance 

Bs. a. ' p. 
6,212 9 0 

6/212 9 0 

Nor.. 

REVAYET PUBLICATION 

Dr. 

1928 
Deo. Sd 

Balance 

Bs. a. p. 
3,983 2 6 



3,98» 2 0 


8 

FUND ACCOUNT, 
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Cr. 


1928 

1 

i 

1 

Hs. a. p. 

Jan. 1 

! Balance: — 



3H P®!* cent G. P. Notes... 5,000 0 C 



Cash ... ... 1,0C7 15 0 

6,037 15 0 

j 

Interest received during 1928 

174 10 0 



6,212 9 0 


9 


FUND ACCOUNT 

Cr. 


1928 I “• !>• 

JttD. 1 I Balance: — Y 

^14 per cent P. Notes Face Value 
Rs 4,600 at cost ... 3,62S 4 0 , 

••• •*: — 3.822 14 6 

Interest accrued on the securities during 

1928 ... ... .. 160 4 0 

3 983 2 6 





